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International    Cong^ress    at    The 

Hague    49 

Pharmacopoeial  Bureau,  the 

proposed    488 

Pharmaceutical  Congrress  at 

The  Hagrue 811 

revenue  notice,   an 355 

Interstate   liquor   bill   passed...     91 

reciprocity    180 

regristration    136 

Inventories,  a  legral  phase  of . . .   305 
Inventory,  best  method   of  tak- 

ingr    106 

book,  a  pagre  from 108 

bringrs  order  out  of  chaos.   108 
method   of   a   Dublin    drugr- 

grist    109 

needed  to  adjust  fire  losses.     41 

sug:grestion,  an    125 

taking:,    a    method    for    the 

averagre  pharmacist   107 

Investment,  a  unique 272 

Investments   I  have   made.. 233,  473 

in  real  estate 224 

Invoicing:  g-oods   107 

Iodine,  orgranically  combined  for 

medical  use   523 

tincture  of,  decolorized 483 

made  in  ten  min- 
utes     166 

making: 212 

substandard  prep- 
arations of  ... .     78 
Iowa  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation increasing:  its  mem- 
bership       810 

Iron,  certain  uses  of  in  medicine     25 

mixture,  a  colorless 88 

peptonate    and    mang:anese, 
precipitation  of  explained     87 

pills  of   44 

quinine       and       strychnine, 

elixir  of 84,  132 

tincture  of  citrochlorlde  of.  297 
tincture    of,    samples    found 

deficient 77 

Itinerant       vender,       competing: 

with    354 

Iverson,     Harry,     snapshot     and 

mention  of 410 

Ivy  polsonini?,  remedies  for 307 

J 

Jackson,  Dr.  P.  P.,  portrait  of . .   187 

Jackson's  pharmacy   409 

Japan,  a  pharmacy  in 278 

Jesson,  Jacob,  in  his  automobile  230 
Jobbers'    buying:    club    in    New 

York ; .   221 

Johnson,  J.  T.,  portrait  of 14 

Johnson,  W.  C.  favors  the  front 

of  the  store  for  the  fountain.      60 
Jones,  Benton:  "To  Keep  Spatu- 
las   from   Rusting:" 166 

Jones,    Joseph    W.:    "Compound 

Solution  of  Cresol" 170 

Jones,  Ph.C.,  Ernest  R.:  "The 
Pharmacist   a    Detail   Man    to 

His  Physicians"    388 

Jones,   Ph.C,   Ernest  R.:     "Pre- 
paring: Ampoules  In  the  Store"     27 
Jordan,  Ph.C,  M.S.,  C  B.:  "Expe- 
rience   Before    or    After    Col- 

lege?"     470 

Jordan,  Pope,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of 316 

Judd.    Mrs.    Albert   F.,    snapshot 

of 527 

Judson.  H..  prefers  the  soda 
fountain  In  the  rear  of  the 
store   59 

K 

Kagy.  Prof.  E.  O.,  Dean  of  High- 
land Park  College,  portrait  of  407 

Kalliwoda.  H.:  "Kornox"  Corn 
Cure   206 


Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  H.,  portrait  and 

mention  of 147 

Kalliwoda,    Jr.,    H.:     "Push    the 

Old    Goods    First" 147 

Kalteyer,   W.   C,   mention   of. . .   525 

Kansas  law,  a  new 177 

live  stock   remedy  law 312 

pharmacists  after  physi- 
cians      134 

Kassebaum,  Pharm.D.,  Henry  J. 
J.:     "Four    Conditions    to     bo 

Remedied"    466 

Kebler.  Victor  L.,   portrait   and 

sketch  of    187 

Keeping:  stock   rig'ht 283 

Keith,  I.   A.  death  of 405 

Keller,  Clyde  C,  Viborg,  S.  D. . .    495 
Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  lit- 
igation         48 

Kemp  &  Co.,  store  of 278 

Kentucky  enforces  anti-narcotic 

law    139 

Ketchikan   Drug   Co.,   pharmacy 

of 15 

Klefer,  Dr.  Guy  L.,  on  venereal 

diseases   93 

Klefer,    F.    R.:    "An    Argrument 

Over  a  Price" 433 

Knight   &  Co.,   store  of 229 

Knox,  J.  W.  T.,  snapshot  of...,   523 

Kodak  restrictions  off 312 

Kodaks  displayed  in  the  window  209 
Kufiewski,    Stanley   J.,    portrait 

of 14 

Kuhlman     &     Chambliss     Co.. 

Knoxville.  Tenn.,  descrip- 
tion of  store  of 498 

pictures  of  store  of 496,  497 

L 

Label  and  metal  varnishes 264 

varnish    44 

a  substitute  for 212 

varnishes    87 

Labels,   an  easy  method   of  ap- 
plying       210 

personal,  and  their  advan- 
tages       296 

sticking  on  tin 528 

Lackey,      Richard      H..      elected 

president  of  the   P.   P.   A  360 

snapshot  of   360 

Lamouree,        Alex.:        "Window 

Signs"    (illustrated)    296 

Land,   investment  in 234 

Lane,    H.   B.:    "A   Simple   Blow- 

^   pipe" 166 

Langerfeld,  W.  D.:  "Prices  that 

Assure    Profits"    203 

Lascoff,  J.  Li.,  son  of 318 

Latin-English   vocabulary    86 

Lattlmer,  George  W.,  Columbus, 

Ohio,   home   of 140 

new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association 488 

portrait  of   488 

Lavorls,  composition  of 308 

Law,  Federal,  and  prescriptions  528 
the  liquor,  in  West  VIrgrinia  399 

Laxative  tablets,  sale  of 207 

League,  Fair  Trade,  the 485 

Leather,  a  varnish  for  the  edges 

,  of 44 

Lee,   Mrs.  W.   E.,   portrait  of...   191 

Legislation  and  pharmacists 51 

a  new   principle  in 486 

pharmaceutical.        discussed 

by   James    H.   Beal 335 

bills    178 

conference  in  Washington..      45 

problems 120 

Lehman,  Albert  A.:  "Patented 
Synthetics  and  Their  Imita- 
tions"          79 

Lemonade,  pushing  the  sale  of. .   435 
Lemon   and  ginger  extracts....   175 

compound  essence  of 43 

Lenrow,    Lester     E.:     "Cleaning 

Filled   Capsules"    123 

Lenz,  AL  E.,  portrait  of 279 

Letter      paper,      private      water 

mark  in 131 

Lettering,  artistic   171 

Letters,  personal,   pay  best 171 

Leu,  Louis  A.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion  of 11 

Leucocytes   252 

Library  card  fol*  druggists'  use.   238 

circulating,    rates    of 240 

selecting  Woks  for...   241 
how  to  begin  a  circulating.    238 
pharmaceutical,     of    Denver 
druggists 180 


Liggett's    stores    refuse    to    sell 

liquor    92 

Lights,  colored   218 

"Limberlost  Cabin,"  picture  of..  143 

Llndvall,  Gus.,  son  of 189 

Liniment,  an  external 48 

containing  belladonna 528 

for  barb-wire  cuts 131 

solidified,    formula    of 526 

white    175 

Liniments,   solidified  86 

Linton,    Ph.G.,   B.S.,   Arthur    W., 

portrait  and  mention    of 360 

Liquid   aromatic   shampoo 351 

court  plaster 440 

paraffin 526 

petrolatum    526 

rouge    220 

shampoo  soap  219 

soap  130,  174 

toilet  cream 208 

Liquor  bill,  interstate,  passed..  91 

case,   an   Indiana 355 

detrimental   to   pharmacies.  92 

law,   the   West  Virginia 399 

LIttlefield.    Abigail    M.,    portrait 

of   144 

store  of 144 

Lloyd's,    Professor,    recent    dis- 
covery      447 

Loan  fund  of  N.  A.  R.  D 223 

Local  anesthetics 438 

Location  of  the  soda  fountain..  58 

Lohmann,  Hermann  J.,  death  of  223 
Lohmann,   Jolin,   asks  where   to 

get  new  side  lines 211 

Lohmann,  John:    "How  to  Get  a 

Line  on  Newcomers" 113 

"My  Experience  in  Conduct- 
ing a  Library" 239 

"Some    Good   Points" 412 

Lomira   Drug   Store 57 

Look,  D.  G.,  portrait  of 493 

Losses   by   fiood 199 

Lotion,  a  mosquito 396 

buskers' 205 

Lotions,       antiseptic       shaving, 

formula  of 626 

Louisiana   restricts    the   sale   of 

drugs   to   drug   stores 134 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy, 

students  strike  in 180 

Lubricating  oils 220 

Luminous  paints,  how  to  make.  395 
Lydston,  Dr.  G.  Frank,  and  the 

A.    M.    A 487 

Lyons,   Dr.   A.   B.,   an   apprecia- 
tion of 405 

portrait  of 406 

Lysol   fatality   discussed 325 

M 

Machenheimer,     D.     G.,     does    a 

strictly  cash  business 112 

Macy,  Nelson,  New   York,   men- 
tion  of 520 

Magazines   displayed   above   the 

show   case    (illustrated) 302 

Magee,  Emmett:  "Use  Your  Own 

Personal  Labels"   295 

Magnesium     sulphate     Insoluble 

In  alcohol 219 

Magulre,    R.   J.,   store   of 876 

Making    the    cigar    department 

pay    411 

Mallinckrodt,  Edw.,  portrait  of.   142 

Malt  extract    440 

Man  who  keeps  his  word.  the..   479 

Mange  lotion 129 

Mann,  Charles  F.,  snapshot  of..   528 
Mann,    Roy    B.:    "Special    Order 

Blank"    282 

Manufacture  of  gelatin  capsules. 

the 882 

Manufacturer,     as     affected     by 

price  cutting 485 

Maple,  artificial 218 

Martin,     Charles     S.,     Nashville. 

Tenn.,  home  of 190 

Martin,  W.  E.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion   of    56 

Maryland,     application     of     the 

food  and  drug  law  in 77 

Mason,    Harry    B.:     "A    Trip    to 

the   Roycrofters"    71 

"Best  Methods  of  Calculat- 
ing Profits"   611 

"Do  Not  Neglect  the  Busi- 
ness Element  in  Phar- 
macy"       341 

"What    Will    You    Do    with 

Your  Youth?"    294 

Mason,   William  J.:   "Show-Card 
Writing"    432 
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Master's  desrree  conferred  by 
Philadelphia  Collegre  of  Phar- 
macy      3  79 

Master,    Walter,    snapshot    and 

mention   of    410 

Mayo.   Caswell  A.,   portrait  and 

mention   of    865 

McAnlis.     James     L.:     "Shorter 

Hours  in  Toungrstown" 82 

McCraw.    W.     C.     portrait    and 

mention   of 119 

McCraw,    W.    P.:     "Best   Paying 

Side  Line"    119 

McDuff.  Georgre  W.,  files  peti- 
tion   in    bankruptcy 223 

Mclntyre,  Ewen,  death  of 49 

Mclntyre.  William,   death  of....      99 
McKee,  B.  J.:  "Give  Bottles  One 

Section"   610 

McKesson.  Donald,  residence  of 

located  at  Chappaqua,  N.  T.  .   190 
McLaughlin.   W.  H.:     "Patented 
Synthetics    and    Their    Imita- 
tions"     ' 169 

McPherson,    O.    P.:     "Hogs    as   a 

Side  Line"    475 

"Sell  the  People  on  the  Ru- 
ral Route"    161 

McPherson.  O.  P.,  store  of 376 

Medical    announcements    in    the 

public  press 187 

Medicine,   early  struggle  of . .  . .     26 
in     Japan,     poison     snakes 

used   for    387 

Meet  cut  prices  on  patents — not 

on    prescriptions    196 

Membership  campaign  of  the  N. 

A.    R.    D 1 

Menthol   cream    for   barbers....     44 

formula  of 208 

ointment   208 

pencils   132 

^ienu      giving      soda      fountain 

formulas    298 

Mercuric  chloride  tablets,  a  bill 

to  restrict   the   sale   of 310 

Merrell.    G.    R..    St.    Louis.    Mo.. 

home  of 190 

Merritt.  Henry  W.,  children  of.   319 

portrait  of   319 

retiring  president  of  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  portrait  and  men- 
tion of 373 

store  of 319 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  por- 
trait of    819 

Metal   polish    220 

Methods,  thorough  business,  ap- 
plied  to   cigar   counter 411 

Metz.  H.  A.,  on  contraband  syn- 
thetics          89 

Meyer.    Theodore    F..    St.    Louis. 

Mo.,    home   of 140 

Mlchaells,  Gustavus.  portrait  of  142 
Michigan    delegation,    snapshots 
of    en    route    to 
N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
vention       408 

to  N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
vention, snap- 
shots of 408 

Mlkkelsen.    Nells,    sons    of 318 

Miles-Park  decision    270 

Milk  as  a  side-llne 211 

Miller,  John  W.,  store  of 199 

Miller.    Polk,    mention    of 492 

Million      prescriptions      In      one 

store 117 

Mills,  B.  F..  Tlfton,  Ga 495 

Mills,    George     P.,     elected     city 

treasurer   of    Evanston...    227 

portrait  of   227 

Mineral  oil 626 

Mlnton,  P.  I.:  "Push  a  Repre- 
sentative  Brand"   464 

Mirrors,   how   to  sliver 624 

Mixed  powders,   dispensing 434 

Mlze,  R.  D.,  portrait  of 14 

Mohler.  E.  R.:  "Best  Method  of 
Keeping  and  Displaying  Rub- 
ber Goods"   285 

Mohler,  E.  R.,  portrait  of 286 

Molyneaux's       greaseless       cold 

cream   129 

Monahan,  Frank:  "A  Good   Way 

to  Cut  Castile  Soap" 431 

"A      Novel      Container      for 

Gauze   Strainer"   477 

"Front     Shelves     as     Silent 

Salesmen"    509 

"How  to  Best  Advertise  the 

Soda  Business"   242 

"How  to  Make  Show-Cards"  416 
Monahan,  Frank,  portrait  of . . . .    243 
Montana    Pharmaceutical    Asso- 
ciation,   photograph   of 394 


"Monthly    Therapeutic    Topics," 

changes  in   1 

Moore,  Alex.  B.   J.,  dean  of  the 

Montreal  College 453 

portrait  of   453 

Moore,  Ida  L.,  portrait  of 232 

Morey,  W.  H.,  portrait  of 103 

Morgan,  A.  L.,  pharmacy  of....  277 
Morgan,  W.  R.,  pharmacy  of...  409 
Morris,  T.  J.,  in  his  automobile  230 
Morrisson,  James  W.:  "The  Way 

to   Open   a  Drug  Store" 349 

Morrow,     Dr.     Prince    A.,    men- 
tion of 93 

Mortar   holder,  a 166 

Mosquito  lotion    395 

Moths,    to    kill 483 

Motoring   to   the    Illinois    phar- 
maceutical convention   136 

Moulton,  W.  C:  "Cold  Tablets".  205 
"An    Inventory   Suggestion"  125 
Mountain       maple       confounded 

with. cramp-bark   65 

Mouth-wash  and  gargle 308 

Moving   picture    ads.,    character 

of 249 

shows,  advertising  In  248 

slides,  cost  of 248 

making 483 

Moyer,  Howard  R.,  portrait  and 

mention  of 64 

Mucilage  container,  a  unique...      37 

Muddy   mixture,   a 176 

Murglttroyd's  pharmacy   409 

Murphy,  R.  J.,  store  of 276 

Murray,   Dr.   W.  J.,  snapshot  of 

residence  of 455 

Mustard  ointment   219 

N 

Nails,         removing        bichloride 

stains  from  the 308 

who   straightens   the 302 

N.  A.  M.  M.  P.,   annual   banquet 

of   (illustrated)  125 

officers  of  the 89 

policies  of 120 

Nanyang      Dispensary,      Young. 

D.D.S.,   manager   56 

Napkins,  sanitary    145 

Narcotic  drugs,  legislation   reg- 
ulating traffic  In 121 

list,    a  new.    In    Ohio 489 

N.    A.   R.   D.   annual   convention 

at  Cincinnati •. . .   370 

convention    92 

function    of   the 338 

headquarters  moved   1 

loan  fund   223 

new    president    of 375 

relief    fund    for    flood    suf- 
ferers       203 

retrenching    1 

snapshots    479 

the   new   president   of 451 

Nashville      convention,      official 

hosts  at,  group  picture  of  352 
meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A...   183 
National   Association   of  Boards 

of  Pharmacy,  good   work   of.   136 
National   Association   of  Boards 
of     Pharmacy,      Ohio      Board 

withdraws    from    354 

National    Association     of    Drug 
Clerks,     officers 

of  the 5 

of  Drug  Clerks, 
permanent 
headquarters  In 

Chicago   5 

of  Manufacturers 
of  Medicinal 

Products,      con- 
vention   of    . . , .      89 
"National     Drug     Clerk.     The." 

first  Issue   of 6 

National     Drug    Trade    Confer- 
ence        265 

health     Insurance     and     the 

pharmacist 428 

Nationally  advertised  goods,  ad. 

of 260 

Nebulizer,     glaseptlc.     used     for 

writing  show-cards    40 

Neglecting  business  correspond- 
ence          6 

Net  profits,  the  calculation  of.  .      52 
Newcomers,  getting  a  line  on..   113 
Newman,  E.   B.:  "Patented  Syn- 
thetics and  Their   Imitations"  169 
New  Year's  Day,  closing  on....   171 

observing    a 83 

greetings    82.     83 

New  York.  Greater,  antl-cocalne 

crusade   In    5 


New  York  Jobbers  organize  buy- 
ing club    221 

State  refuses  Philadel- 
phia College  recogni- 
tion     221 

New   things,   avoiding  excessive 

stock   of    284 

Nipples 164 

how  to   handle 433 

Nite,    Samuel    H.:     "Watch    the 

Staples"     284 

Nixon,    Prof.  Charles   F.,    in   his 

automobile   230 

Nolen  Bros.,  store  of 277 

Noll,  Mathias,  in  politics 303 

Noll,  Robert,  mention  of 303 

Noyes,     Charles     P.,     St.     Paul, 

Minn.,    home    of 140 

Nurses'  bill,  a  new,  in  New  York  179 
Nygren  and  W.  H.  Seeley,  phar- 
macy   of    377 

O 

Obesity    cures    440 

Odors  at  the  fountain,  prevent- 
ing    348 

Officers  of  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  new..  487 
Ohio     adopts     graduation     pre- 
requisite law 92 

anti-narcotic  restrictions  in  135 
Board  withdraws  from  Na- 
tional       Association       of 

Boards  of  Pharmacy 354 

flood    198 

what  is   wanted  In 47 

Oil,  mineral    526 

solution  of  cocaine 131 

sprays 44 

Oils,   floor   43 

hydrogenated 438 

Ointment,   a  difficult 175,  264 

menthol 208 

mustard   219 

"Old   Drug  Store,   The" 229 

Old  goods  to  be  pushed  first 147 

patents,  disposing  of 148 

Oldberg,  Prof.  Oscar,  an  appre- 

rlation  of   105 

honoring  the  memory  of...  181 

In  memory  of 403 

portrait  of 104 

Oldfield  bill,  down  with  the 3 

Oleo-stearate   of  zinc 308 

Omaha  tornado   177,  198 

One-cent  letter  postage 121 

One  item  sales 153 

remedy   for  everything 448 

Onken     younits     for     stationary 

exhibits   122 

Opening  a  drug  store 349 

day  at  the  soda  fountain... 

213,  214 

Optics,   the  practice  of 21 

Optimism,  set  an  example  In...  465 
Order  blank,  special,  for  reduc- 

ing  shortages    282 

Orders,    illiterate 40,   82,   126, 

170,  212,   255,  256,   297,  389 

Origin  of  drugs 24 

Outs   In    the   store,    how    to   ob- 
viate   • 279 

Overbuying,  the  dangers  of 147 

Owl  Drug  Co.  fills  prescriptions 

free  for  the   poor 88 

P 

Packages,  numbering 29 

Paine  Drug   Co..  its   unique  ad- 
vertising   302 

Palace   Drug  Store. 231 

Palmer,   Charles,    daughter   of. .  350 
Pancreatlzed  emulsion  of  mixed 

fats   440 

Paper,,  the  store,  making  a  suc- 
cess of 516 

Paraffin,  liquid    526 

Parcels  post 121 

a  proposal  to  do  away 

with  the  zone  rate.  3 
make    the    most   of   it 

by   advertising    ....  150 

making  capital  of 127 

the    most    out    of 

the     150 

observing  the  50-mile 

zone    150 

orders      eliminate 

shorts    or   outs 280 

rates,    advertisements 

of     127 

hangers   127 

changed 354 

restriction    to    12 
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Parcels  post,  sollcltlnfir  business 

by     127,  150 

stations     in     drug: 

stores   135 

using:   for   advertlslngr  127 
Parecrorir.  a  quick  way  to  make  293 
made     from    wood     alcohol, 
dru^^ist     imprisoned     for 

selliner    269 

Parker,     W.     S.,     snapshot     and 

mention  of 410 

Parse,    Ph.D.,    Andrew    C:     "500 
Bottles      of      Sarsaparllla      a 

Yearl"    75 

Patent    medicines,    keeping:    the 

stock  complete   279 

Patented    synthetics    and    their 

imitations    79,  169,   212 

Patents,  locating: 30 

selling  dead   stock   of 14S 

Paxton,  Coan:  "Beta  Lotion"...   207 
"Get  Next  to  Your  Custom- 
ers"        414 

Payne,  Dr.  Georg'e  F.,  bill  drawn 

up   by  180 

receives  round  robin 356 

Peacock,    A.    G.:   "A    Permanent 

White  Liniment"   297 

Peery,  M.  M.,  discusses  prescrip- 
tion prices    343 

Pelikan    Bros,    and    their    hand- 
some Chlcag:o   pharmacy..      62 

store  of 64 

Pelikan,   Louis    J.,   portrait    and 

mention  of 63 

Pencils,   menthol    132 

Pennsylvania  conference 91 

dru^g-ist,     a:     "How     I     Fi- 
nanced  My   Store" 235 

Pharmaceutical  Association, 
election   of  prosident  of..   360 
People's     Drug:     Store,     Charles 

Reynolds,    proprietor    876 

Peppermint  vs.  peppermint 355 

Pepsin,   essence   of,    controversy 

over    26S 

Percentage  of  profit,   table  g:lv- 

inff   the    204 

problems    439 

siolution   problems    362 

solutions,   making:   166 

"Perfumes,  advertising: 144 

for   soap    263 

old,   disposing:  of 147 

Perfuming:  a  shaving:  cream....   131 

Perkins*    g:reen    oil 132 

"Permit"   men   in    Texas 134 

Peroxide,  combating:  cheap  com- 
petition  in    447 

demonstrate  superiority  of.    461 
how  to  combat  cheap  com- 
petition   In    without    cut- 
ting:  prices   461 

how   we   push    better   grrade 

of 462 

maintaining:  the  price  of...   196 
not    properly   a   medicine...    177 

of  hydrogen  a  medicine 269 

overcoming:   cheap    competi- 
tion in    226 

problems   26o 

push  a  representative  brand  464 
talk    quality   and    stand    pat 

on    the   price 464 

the  better  g:rade.  giving  the 

benefit   of  contrast 463 

T^ersonal  letters  pay  best 171 

Peterson.    Alex.    F.,   cartons    for 

cold-cream  displays 344 

portrait  of 465 

Peterson,  Alex.  P.:    "Set  An  Ex- 
ample in  Optimism" 465 

"The  Best  Method  of  Filling: 
Prescriptions  Received  by 

Telephone"   320 

"The   Store   Made   More   At- 
tractive"        508 

Pettigrew,   H.    P.:   "The    Sale   of 

Trusses"    422 

Petrolatum,   liquid   526 

Petroleum  emulsion  with  hypo- 
phosphites  88 

Phagrocy tes  286 

Phag:ocytosis   252 

Pharmaceutical  experiment  sta- 
tion wanted  In  Wisconsin.   135 
students,  picture  of  a  group 

of 395 

Syllabus 48 

window  trim,  a  strictly 385 

Pharmacies,  a  movement  to  cer- 
tify         91 

Pharmacists      their     own     law- 
makers           61 

.Pharmacology,  birth  of 26 


Pharmacopoeia,     what    shall     it 

contain  ?     358 

Pharmacy  bills  defeated,  two...  809 

law,  enforcement  of 272 

Phelps,  Lou  E.,   likes  an  alcove 

best   for  the  fountain 68 

Philadelphia    College    of    Phar- 
macy refused  recog:nition.  221 
delegation    to   the   N.    A.    R. 

D..    snapshot    of 436 

Philippine   Islands,  a   pharmacy 

in   278 

Phosphates    for   the   soda   foun- 
tain     215 

of  iron,  qulnin:^  and  strych- 
nine, elixir  of 84 

Phylacogens 252 

preparation   of    287 

Physicians'     supplies     inspected 

in   Ohio    401 

Picric     acid     stains,     removing 

from  the  skin 484 

Pictures  of  flood... 199,  200,   201.  202 
Piedmont    Drug    Co.,    pharmacy 

of 409 

Piggott  &  Stroud,  store  of 229 

Pile   remedies    351 

Pills    containing    oils,    exciplent 

for   220 

of  iron 44 

Pine,    E.    E.,    favors    a    disposal 

sale   149 

Pine,     Elmer     E.:     "People    Are 

Suspicious   of   Cutters" 197 

Pine,   Warren  C,  portrait  of...  103 
Plantation,  sugar,  on  the  island 

of  Barbadoes   229 

Plaut,    Albert,    New    York    City, 
summer   home   of   in   Elberon, 

N.  J 140 

Poison   Ivy   antidotes 307 

Poisoning     from     overdose      of 

heroin    138 

Policemen,  cultivating  the 157 

Polish  for  metal 220 

shoe,   tan,   formula   of 628 

Polishes,  black,  for  shoes  formu- 
las of   626 

for  furniture 43 

Polishing  cloths 625 

Politics,  druggists  In 

10,  11.  14,  98,  103,  187. 

227.  406,  452,  492,  493 
Polk-Gray  Drug  Co..  store  of. .  15 
Pollard,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  picture  of...  276 
Pomade,  hair,  anti-kink  formu- 
la of   484 

Porter.   C.    D.,    Geneva,    Indiana, 

home    of    143 

portrait    of     143 

Porter.  Gene  Stratton,  author  of 

The  Harvester    IS 

portrait  of   143 

Porterfield,  W.  P.,  portrait  of..  103 

snapshot  and  mention  of...  410 

Postal  clerks,  druggists  as 397 

law  convictions    49 

Post-cards,  a  stock   record   of. .  210 
Potassium    carbonate,    effect    of 

on  the  hair 483 

Powders,   bath,  formulas   of....  439 

"Prefers  the  Wire  to  Writing".  325 

Prerequisite  in  Illinois 267 

law  in  Ohio 92 

Prescription,   a  difficult 219.  395 

may  druggist  retain 518 

price  of  solicited 256 

Prescriptions  and  Federal  law..  528 

don't  cut  prices  on 196 

over    the    telephone 314 

prescribed  free  for  the  poor  83 

preserving  secrecy  of 94 

priced     220 

received  by  telephone,  filling  320 

written,  objections   to 323 

Preservative  question,  the 442 

Preserving  castor  oil  emulsion. .  220 

eggs  in  liquid  glass 263 

President,  new,  of  N.  A.  R.  D.  . 

375.  451 
President  Ryan's  daughter,  mar- 
riage of 454 

Price  cutting.  Louis  D.  Brandeis' 

position  on 486 

relation    of    manufac- 
turer to   485 

to      prevent,      a      new 
legislative  principle 

invoked  • 486 

of  a  prescription  debated...  297 

protection  In  the  courts....  48 

regulation,  the  question  of.  312 

selling,  determining  the....  203 

tag,    a   convenient 210 

what  Is  a  proper 490 


Prices,  the  cutting  of 601 

Prickly  heat,  applications  for..   218 
Prize  offered  for  largest  water- 
melon      119 

offers 51,     96 

"Prize   Questions   and  Anbwers" 
58,  106.  146,  194,  238, 
279,  320,  378,  411,  461,   607 

Prizes  offered  for  papers 12 

offering   216 

Problems  in  percentage 489 

Professionalism,     hold     to     the 

light 466 

Profit,  the  vital  question  of 490 

Profits   and  earnings 

8,  52,  96.  138,  184, 

273.  317,  404,  449 
best  methods  of  calculating  611 
of  different   departments...   152 
Proprietor,  the,  as  both  captain 

and  deckhand   617 

Prosecutions  under  Federal  food 

and  drug  act ,  138 

Protargol,   spurious    31 

Public,  accommodating  the 182 

press,      medical      announce- 
ment in  the 187 

Public's  estimation  of  the  drug- 
gist       167 

Purdy.  Orland  K.,  child  of 189 

daughter  of 188 


Queeny,  John  F.,  portrait  of....  142 
Question  of  profit,  the  vital....  490 
Questions   and  Answers   contest 

a   success    96 

"Questions  and  Answers".  .  .242,  285 

Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride  528 

poisonous  compounds  of. ...     42 

R 

Radioactive  waters 400 

Rat  poisons,  reference  to  formu- 
las of 132 

Raubenheimer,      Otto,      portrait 

and   mention   of 366 

Raymo,  Owen,  snapshot  of  resi- 
dence of    466 

Read,  H.  E.:   "Keep  Old  Stock  in 

View" 148 

Real  estate  Investments. ..  .224.  234 
Reber,    M.    Burkhardt,    portrait 

and   mention   of 369 

Reciprocity,    interstate    180 

of    certificates    between    the 

States     136 

Reducing  shortages    284 

Reese,  J.  C:  "Table  for  Writ- 
ing   Show    Cards" 123 

Referendum  results  in  Califor- 
nia           47 

Registration  certificates,  reci- 
procity  of    136 

Relmann,  George,  of  Buffalo, 
and  his  four  sons,  group  pic- 
ture of 78 

Reiser,     George     F.,     closes     for 

part  of  New  Year's  day 83 

Relief   fund    of  N.   A.    R.   D.   for 

fiood   sufferers    203 

Remedies  for  ague,  formulas  of  439 
Remington,  A.  L.:  "Getting  Busi- 
ness   from   the   Alien" 38 

"Text-Books      and      School- 
Supplies  as  a  Side-Line". .   290 
Reming:ton,    L.    J.,    portrait   and 

mention    of    168 

Remington,   Prof.    Joseph    P..    In 

Europe     405 

on    the    forthcoming    Phar- 
macopoeia          90 

portrait  of   405 

two  anecdotes  from 126 

Removing  bichloride  stains  from 

the  nails    308 

picric   acid  stains   from    the 

skin     484 

specks  from  a  liquid 293 

tattoo  marks   440 

Remsen  Board  of  Experts 46 

Renneckar,  Carl  C,  on  patented 

synthetics 39 

Resorcin  ointment,  formula  of.  345 
Restaurant      tax      required      of 

druggists    269 

Rest  room  for  women 188 

Retail    Druggists   of    Canada,    a 

new    Journal    489 

Reynolds,  Charles,  store  of 876 

Reynolds,  H.,  portrait  of 103,  462 

Richard,  Gustave:  "Dog  Reme- 
dies"      211 
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Richards,  William  J.,  portrait  of  411 
Richards.  William  J.:   "Thorough 
Business   Methods    Applied"..   411 

Ricketts,  L.  S.,  store  of 56 

Riker  &  Hegeman  Co.   abandon 

pharmaceutical  titles 183 

controlling   Interest    bought 

by  Geo.  J.  Whelan 487 

store  of 192 

Roe,  Mrs.  John  T.,  portrait  of..   191 
Roehr,  Clarissa  M..  portrait  of..   102 

portrait  and  mention  of 226 

Roman,  H.  K,  6  Hijos,  pharmacy 

of     377 

Ronnlng,   O.   P.,   store  of 409 

Rosengarten,     George     D.,     por- 
trait of   142 

Rosin  In   powder  form,  to  keep     88 

Ross  &  Co.,  W.  C,  store  of 228 

Rothwell,   Walter,   on  adjusting 

Are  losses   41 

Rouge,    face    175 

-liquid    220 

Round    robin    to    Dr.    George    F. 

Payne     356 

Roup  cures  for  chickens 218 

Roycrofters,  a  trip  to  the 71 

development   of   the 75 

Rubber  gloves    164 

goods,    avoiding    overstock- 
ing        166 

care  and  display  of 285 

different  kinds  of 162 

discussed  by  Miers  Busch  161 

guaranteeing 431 

Injured  by  light,  heat  and 

air 523 

preservation    of    285 

preserving    163 

separate  room  for  display 

of     285 

proposition,   a   17 

tubing    165 

Rules  for  drug  clerks  discussed 

by  J.  F.  Rupert 80 

for  the  soda  fountain 436 

for  window   dressing 519 

Rupert,  Jonah  F.:    "Know  Your 

Stock"    29 

Rupert,    Jonah    F.,     on     certain 

rules  for  drug  clerks 80 

Russian  mineral  oil 526 

Rust,  removing  from  linen 484 

Rutherford,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  portrait 

of 191 

Ryan,  Frank  G.:    "Work   of  the 
N.  A.  M.  M.  P.  Outlined" 120 

S 

Saalbach.  Louis,  snapshot  of .  . .  .    360 

Saccharin  in  drugs 4 

Salaries,  raise  the 468 

Sales,  Increasing  drug  store....    519 
of   different   departments...    152 
Salicylate  of  sodium,  dispensing 

solution  of   253 

Salt  and  Ice,  how   to  mix  prop- 
erly       347 

deliquescent,  containers, 

stopper  for 431 

for  animal  stock 308 

Salvarsan,  the  preparation   of..      87 
Salve   for  deodorizing   perspira- 
tion      264 

San  Antonio  flood,  snapshots  of  525 

Sanatogen  decision   270 

Sarsaparilla,  counter  display  of     75 
sales  of  600  bottles  a  year.  .      75 

Saturated   solutions    307 

Saturday  specials    194 

Saunders,  H.  R.,  portrait  of 142 

Saunders,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  portrait  of  232 
Sayre,   H.   L:     "The    Story    of   a 

Delivery  Car"    379 

Scent  for  a  toilet  lotion 528 

Schenk,    Fannie    Kennedy,    por- 
trait of 232 

Schlndel,  David  P..  portrait  and 

mention  of   11 

Schlicke,  C.   P.,  portrait  of 142 

Schneider,    Dr.   Albert,    endorses 

Wiley   2 

School  supplies  as  a  side-line..   290 

Schorp,  Rosa,  portrait  of 102 

Schott.  J.  J.,  portrait  and  sketch 

of     117 

store  of   118 

Scoville,   Wilbur  D.:    "Tinctures 

From  Fluidextracts" 34 

Schwanke,  D.  R.,  Maywood,  111., 

window    display    by 385 

Scranton,  B.  H.,  store  of 231 

Second-hand  books,  the  sale  of.    290 

Seeds  as  a  side  line 119 

handling  garden  and  flower  255 


Seeley     bill     for     regulation     of 

nurses    179 

Selling    narcotics,     prosecutions 

for 443 

Seltzer,  Leonard  A.,  appointed 
member   of    the    Michigan 

Board  of  Pharmacy 227 

dinner  given  to 275 

portrait  and  mention  of....    367 

portrait  of   227 

snapshot  of    528 

Sera  and  vaccines 251 

Serums,  preparation  of 287 

Shaffer,  T.  R.,  an  interesting  let- 
ter from    ^ 38 

Shaffer,  T.  R.,  store  of 38 

Shampoo,  dry    123 

liquid  aromatic 351 

soap,  liquid    219 

Shaving    cream     131 

formula    of    a 484 

perfume    for    131 

lotions,    antiseptic,    formula 

of     526 

Shaw.  Mark:    "A  Soda  Fountain 

in  Front  Draws  Trade" 62 

Shelf    bottles,    should    they    be 

relegated  to  the  back  room?. .   507 
Shelves,  locating  goods  on  the.      30 
Sherman  act  based  on  old  com- 
mon law  doctrine 313 

anti-trust  law,  Freerick  bill 

to  amend 3 

and     McConnell     Drug     Co. 

soda  department   50 

Sherman,    Charles   R.,    describes 

the  Omaha-tornado 202 

Sherwood  Co.,  The  H.  J.,  ads.  of  41 
Sherwood,  H.  J.,  advertisements 

of     301 

Shoe  dressing,   white 219 

polish,  tan,  formula  of 628 

polishes,  black,  formulas  of  526 

tan  and  russet 262 

Shortages,  how  to  obviate 279 

minimizing     284 

Shorter  hours  In  Youngstown..  82 
Shoulder  braces,  advertising. . .  .  260 
Show  card  support   (Illustrated)   253 

wrtlng    432 

a  table  for 123 

specimens  of 296 

Show-cards,  how  to  make 416 

some  home-made  speci- 
mens        145 

written  with  a  glasep- 

tic  nebulizer    40 

Show-cases,  method  of  cleaning  477 

Show   globe   colors 131 

Shuptrlne,    Herman    C,    portrait 

and   mention   of 316 

Sigurdson,    A.   S.,    snapshot   and 

mention  of   410 

Silverberg,  S.  G.,  store  of 231 

Silvering  mirrors,  a  process  for  524 

Silver  Lake   Pharmacy 276 

Silver  nitrate,  certain  uses  of  in 

medicine    25 

Simon,  George,  portrait  of 142 

Siphon,  how  to  use  a 210 

Skin  games,  another  chapter  on     16 

"Skin  Games  I  Have  Met" 115 

Slides  for  moving  pictures 483 

moving  picture,  making. . .  .    250 
suggestions    for  250 

Smelling  salts,  coloring 264 

Smith,     C.    W.,     San    Francisco, 

Cal.,   home   of 141 

Smith,  J.  P.  F.:  "A  Dispensing 
Solution  of  Sodium  Salicy- 
late"      253 

"Preserving  Ammonium  Car- 
bonate and  Similar  Salts"     37 

Smith,  J.  W.,  portrait  of 14 

Smlth-Lockhart  Drug  Co.,  store 

of 276 

Snapshot     of     street     scene     In 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes    229 

Snapshots,   Boston    druggists   In 

the  Yellowstone   217 

Soap    145 

a  liquid  shampoo 219 

an  effective  liquid 174 

aromatic  liquid 130 

bark  as  a  "foam" 311 

Castile,  a  good  way  to  cut.   431 

liquid    431 

perfumes     263 

Soda  business,  how  to  advertise 

the     243 

drinks  make  big  gains 435 

formulas    257 

a  number  of 390 

fountain   department    257 

in  the  basement 50 


Soda    fountain,    new    drinks    at 

the     24a 

rules    for    the 436 

"Soda   Fountain,    The" 298.  346 

Soda  fountain,  where  should  It 

be  located?   60,     5S 

opening    218,  214 

advertising  a 349 

how   to   advertise   a....   244 
inviting  people  to  attend  24^ 

service    242,  258 

tank  explosions,  preventing  300 

water,  the  best  way  to  serve  391 

the  proper  way  to  draw  299- 

window  display    436 

Sodium     salicylate,     dispensing 

solution   of    253,  34a 

"Softened"   water    381 

Solldlfled  liniment,  formula  of. .   62& 

liniments     86 

Solomons,   Isaiah   A.,   Savannah. 

Ga.,  home  of 141 

Southern  drug  store,  new,  Mun- 

cle,    Ind 231 

Spatulas,  to  keep  from  rusting.   166. 

Special  sale  of  old  goods 148 

sales   194 

Spotted   cigars    3a 

Spray  for  horses  and  cattle....   176 

Sprays  for  catarrh 44 

Spurious  cramp-bark   66- 

synthetics    31,     80 

Stains,     picric     acid,     removing 

from    the   skin 484 

Stall,   George   A.,    considers    the 
best  location  for  the  fountain 

is    in    the   rear 61 

Stall,  George  A.:    "Get  the  Tele- 
phone Habit" 32a 

"Meet  Cut  Prices  on  Patents 

— Not  on  Prescriptions"..   196 
"Give     the     Good     Man     a 

Chance" 467 

Stamp  pads,  ink  for 86. 

plague    81 

Staple,    George    W.:     "A    Tirade 

on  Present  Conditions"...     81 
"Can     You     Suggest    Some- 
thing Brilliant"    254 

"How  to  Start  and  Conduct 
a  Circulating  Library"...   28a 
Staple,    George    W.,    in    a    price 

argument    34^ 

State  and  antl-narcotlc  legisla- 
tion     446. 

board  examinations  in  phar- 
macy,   improving   and 

standardizing    401 

pharmaceutical  associations, 

building  up    39a 

pure  food  and  drug  laws..   179» 

Stationery,  advertising   122. 

in  the  window   122^ 

Steel,  how  to  temper 524 

Stevens,  Grant  W.,  portrait  of..   452 
Stevens,    Mrs.    Grant    W.,    snap- 
shot   of    430- 

Stewart,  H.  E.,  snapshot  of  resi- 
dence of    455- 

Stickles,      F.      G.:       "A      Mortar 

Holder"    166^ 

Stlmson,    Charlotte    E.,    portrait 

of 282: 

Stock,   daily  Inspection  of 294 

dead,   the   sale   of 146- 

sold       through       disposal 

sales     149 

medicated  salt   for 30a 

keeping 28a 

record  of  post-cards 210* 

Stocking,    Jr.,    Charles    Howard, 

pictures  of    188,  189- 

Stoddart,  Thomas,  mention  of..    489 
Stoll,  W.  W.:    "Herr  Bodemann's 

Comment"     255- 

Store    paper,    making   a   success 

of 516- 

systematic    arrangement    of 

goods  in  the 29' 

the  Kuhlman  &  Chambllss, 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  pictures 
of    496,  497 

STORES,  PICTURES  OF: 

Almklov,  S.,  Cooperstown, 
N.  D 377 

Alton  Drug  Co.,  Alton,  111.  277 

Andrews,  A.  H.,  Mlneola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y 56- 

Barber,  M.  K.,  Larned, 
Kan 377 

Beach  &  Cloonan,  Pontlac, 
Mich 377- 

Beringer,  George  M.,  Cam- 
den,  N.   J....^^ 101* 
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STORBS,  PICTURES  OP-Coniinued. 

Berkhall,  A.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn 57 

Bonanza  Drugr  Store,  Port 
of   Spain.   Trinidad 228 

Brown,  W.  A.,  Waterbury, 
Ct.     157,  158 

Bryson  City  Druff  Co., 
Bryson  City,  N.  C 15 

Cairo,  Egypt,  a  pharmacy 
in 278 

Calcutta,  a  pharmacy   in.   278 

Calhoun  Drug  Co.,  Mt. 
Olive,    Miss 57 

Chantler  Pharmacy,  De- 
troit,   Mich 37 

Cording,  J..  Litchfield,  Neb.  231 

Corwin,  C.  T.,  Aliceville, 
Ala.     57 

Crissey  pharmacy,  Omaha, 
Neb 202 

Cuthreirs  pharmacy, 
Houston,   Texas    277 

Duckworth,  H.  J.,  Qrange- 
over-Sands,    England...     56 

Dwan  &  Haley  Drug  Com- 
pany, Benton  Harbor, 
Mich 376 

East  Highland  Pharmacy, 
Columbus,   Ga 114 

Frailey,  Henry  E.,  Lancas- 
ter.  Pa.    259 

Frick,  Daisy  A.,  Audubon, 
Iowa 237 

Gates,  W.  L,  Whiteville, 
Tenn 231 

Gibraltar,  a  pharmacy  in.   278 

Gill  &  Co.,  John,  Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes    228 

Goliad  pharmacy,  Goliad, 
Texas   85 

Goodman  &  Co.,  George 
C,  Mooresville,  N.  C 15 

Govan-King  Drug  Co., 
Helena,  Ark 276 

Hansen,  J.  C,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 276 

Herman,  B.  F.,  Natalbany, 
La.,  manager  of  this 
pharmacy     56 

Higham  &  Co.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass 15 

Hinds  &  Co.,  Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes 229 

Hogshead,  Thomas,  Staun- 
ton.   Va 57 

Jackson's  pharmacy,  New- 
ton. Miss 409 

Japan,  a  pharmacy  in 278 

Lemp  &  Co.,  Bombay, 
India 27S 

Ketchikan  Drug  Co.,  The, 
Ketchikan,   Alaska    ....     15 

Knight  &  Co.,  Bridgetown. 
Barbadoes 229 

Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Co. 

496.  497 

Littlefield.  Abigail  M., 
Troy,  N.  Y 144 

Lomira  Drug  Store,  Lo- 
mira.   Wis 57 

Maguire,  R.  J.,  Shelley. 
Idaho    376 

McPherson,  O.  P..  Gloster, 
Miss 376 

Merritt,  Henry  W.,  Plains. 
Pa 319 

Miller,  John  W.,  Dayton, 
Ohio    199 

Morgan,  A.  L.,  Camden, 
Ark 277 

Morgan,  W.  R.,  Hot 
Springs.  S.  D 409 

Murgittroyd's  drug  store, 
Spokane.  Wash 409 

Murphy,  R.  J..  Paris,  Tex.  276 

"N  a  n  y  a  n  g  Dispensary," 
Hankow,   China    66 

Naparima  Dispensary,  San 
Fernando,    Trinidad. . .  .   228 

"New  Southern  Drug 
Store."    Muncie,    Ind 231 

Nolen   Bros.,   Canton.  Tex.  277 

Noll,  M.,  Atchison,  Kan ...    303 

Nygren,  J.  E..  and  W.  H. 
Seeley,    Phoenix,    Ariz..    377 

One  of  the  leading  apothe- 
cary shops  in  Venezuela  193 

Palace  Drug  Store,  Fay- 
etteville.  Ark 231 

Pelikan  Brothers,  Chi- 
cago, 111 64 

People's  Drug  Store,  Ply- 
mouth,  Ind 376 

Philippine  Islands,  a  phar- 
macy   In    the 278 
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STORES,  PICTURBS  OF— Continued. 
Piedmont     Drug     Co., 

Gainesville,   Ga 409 

Piggott  &  Stroud.  Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes    229 

P  o  1  k-G  ray    Drug     Co., 

Statesvllle,   N.   C 15 

Ricketts,    L.     S.,     Orange, 

Va 56 

Riker-Hegeman   Co.,   New 

York  City 192 

Roman,     H.     L..     6    Hljos, 

Cartagena,   Colombia    . .    377 
Ronning.     O.     P.,     Water- 
town.  R.  D 409 

Ross  &  Co..  W.  C,  Port  of 

Spain,   Trinidad    228 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


RADICAL  STEPS 

TARBN   BY 
TBE  N.  A.  R*  O. 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  has  decided 
to  make  some  radical  changes 
in  the  work  of  the  organization.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  membership  has  been 
slumping  until  it  is  now  less  thaii  half  what 
it  was  four  years  ago.  This  has  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  it  has  greatly  curtailed  the  receipts  on  the 
other.  Vigorous  efforts  are  now  going  to  be 
made  to  bring  the  membership  back,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  association  will  reduce  its 
expenses  and  therefore  cut  its  coat  according 
to  its  cloth. 

President  Henry  W.  Merritt,  with  his  cus- 
tomary energy  and  directness,  attacked  the 
problem  soon  after  his  administration  began. 
He  organized  a  membership  campaign  under 


two  leaders,  with  Charles  H.  Huhn  in  charge 
of  the  "lifter"  army,  and  H.  B.  Guilford  in 
charge  of  the  "booster"  army.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee,  holding  a  meeting  last  month 
in  Chicago,  cordially  approved  of  the  presi- 
dent's action  and  decided  to  give  him  hearty 
support.  In  the  meantime  the  committee  also 
pruned  down  expenses  in  several  directions: 
the  salaries  of  Secretary  Potts,  Editor  Carr, 
and  other  principal  officers  were  cut;  General 
Organizer  Singer  was  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
and  Secretary  Potts  requested  to  conduct  the 
organization  department;  and  it  was  voted  to 
increase  the  number  of  organizers  by  three  in 
order  that  the  organization  work  could  be 
made  self-sustaining.  To  make  the  propa- 
ganda department  self-sustaining  also,  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  free  distribution  of 
"Monthly  Therapeutic  Topics,"  to  enlarge  the 
paper,  convert  it  into  a  regular  medical  jour- 
nal, charge  a  dollar  a  year  for  it,  solicit  ad- 
vertising, and  bring  it  within  the  privileges 
accorded  second-class  matter  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Some  of  these  are  sudden  and  somewhat 
sensational  changes!  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Editor  Charles  M.  Carr  promptly  ten- 
dered his  resignation  after  being  notified  of 
the  reduction  in  his  salary.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  become  effective  until  some  future 
date  to  be  later  determined. 


The  Executive  Committee  of 
""""wionS:""*  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  decided  a 
number  of  other  things  of 
more  or  less  importance  last  month.  The 
official  headquarters  will  be  moved  into  the 
new  People's  Gas  Building  on  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, opposite  the  Art  Institute.  Secretary 
Potts  was  authorized  to  sign  a  five-year  lease 
at  $1800  a  year,  but  whether  or  not  this  means 
a  reduction  from  the  old  rate  we  are  unable 
to  say.  Cincinnati  was  selected  as  the  next 
convention  city,  and  the  meeting  will  open  on 
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Monday,  August  25.  This  is  exactly  the  date 
previously  selected  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for  its  Nashville  meeting, 
so  that  these  two  great  annual  conventions 
will  conflict  with  one  another  and  will  be  held 
the  same  week  in  different  cities.  Just  why 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  could  not  have  selected  the 
week  before,  or  the  week  after,  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
date,  we  are  not  in  position  to  know.  Price 
protection  was  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
committee  voted  to  support  the  well-known 
N.  A.  R.  D.  policy  of  urging  the  adoption 
by  manufacturers  of  any  effective  plan.  No 
successor  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bean  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  appointed,  although  sev- 
eral applications  for  the  place  had  come  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  As  a  part 
of  the  retrenchment  movement,  it  was  voted 
to  reduce  expenses  somewhat  on  N.  A.  R,  D. 
Notes  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 
seeking  to  increase  the  revenues  by  advancing* 
the  page  advertising  rate  from  $50  to  $60. 


FOM 

AND  AOATNST 

ra.  VIU5Y. 


Finally,  we  may  say  that 
one  of  the  most  important 
actions  taken  by  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  Executive  Committee  last  month  was  its 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  urging 
President-elect  Wilson  not  to  appoint  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  recent  three-cornered  presi- 
dential campaign.  Dr.  Wiley  turned  his  back 
upon  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  under  whom 
he  had  respectively  served,  and  openly  sup- 
ported Wilson,  speaking  in  his'  behalf  at  a 
number  of  meetings.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
rumor  that  he  would  be  given  the  agricultural 
portfolio. 

Fearing  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
the  rumor,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Executive  Com- 
mittee declared  in  its  resolutions  that  Dr. 
Wiley  was  unfitted  for  the  place,  first  because 
he  was  not  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  sec- 
ondly because  his  former  conduct  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  was  "characterized  by  arbi- 
trary action  detrimental  to  legitimate  drug* 
and  other  classes  of  beneficial  business."  The 
resolutions  point  out  that  Dr.  Wiley,  when 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was  re- 
strained in  a  measure  by  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment having  coordinate  and  superior  rank, 
who  exercised  a  steadying  and  restraining  in- 


fluence, while  as  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  he  would  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  that  his  appointment  would  be 
"fraught  with  danger,  subversive  of  justice 
and  progress  among  our  people,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  careful,  sane,  deliberative  and 
just  administration  of  important  executive 
functions." 

On  the  very  day  that  we  read  these  resolu- 
tions in  AT.  A.  R.  D.  Notes,  where  they  were 
"featured"  in  black  type,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Albert  Schneider,  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Pharmacist  in  San  Francisco,  enumerating 
reasons  why  Dr.  Wiley  should  be  made  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Schneider's  letter 
was  a  circular  communication  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  pharmaceutical  journals,  and 
it  contained  the  statement  that  Dr.  Wiley  was 
"the  best  qualified  man  in  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  department."  Dr. 
Schneider  said  that  "Dr.  Wiley  no  doubt  had 
made  mistakes,  but  the  great  good  that  he  has 
done,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  doing,  will 
most  certainly  outweigh  any  harm  that  may 
have  resulted  from  his  mistakes." 

So  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Wiley  to  the  agricultural  port- 
folio. In  the  meantime  no  one  knows  the 
mind  of  President-elect  Wilson,  and  he  will 
probably  keep  everybody  guessing. 


Di.  WILEY'S       Meanwhile    readers    of    the 
succBSsoM        newspapers     are     doubtless 

APPOINTED.  r     ^L        r      X     ^u    ^ 

aw^are  of  the  fact  that  a 
successor  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  finally  been  ap- 
pointed. The  lucky  or  unlucky  man  is  Dr. 
Carl  A.  Alsberg.  Dr.  Alsberg  has  previously 
had  no  experience  whatever  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  His  posi- 
tion has  been  that  of  biochemist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  His  work,  however,  has 
greatly  commended  itself  to  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Secretary  favored  his  appointment.  President 
Taft  did  not  finally  take  action  until  last 
month.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry covers  an  enormous  amount  of  purely 
chemical  endeavor,  but  in  the  public  mind  the 
Bureau  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  All  of  the 
public  discussion  about  candidates  for  the 
place  has  revolved  around  this  topic.  Dr. 
Alsberg  comes  to  the  place  uncommitted  to 
any  particular  policy  with  regard  to  food  and 
drug  matters,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  at 
present  whether  he  will  be  a  radical  of  the 
Wiley  type,  or  a  conservative  of  the  Wilson 
type.  The  fact,  however,  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son strongly  favored  his  appointment  indi- 
cates that  we  shall  have  from  Dr.  Alsberg  a 
sane  and  just  but  nevertheless  honest  and  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  law. 


NATIONAL         'I^he  opening  of  Congress  last 
LBOULATiON       mouth  brought  into  the  fore- 

AOAIN.  J  •      ^1.  u-      .      r 

ground  agam  the  subject  of 
national  legislation  affecting  the  drug  trade. 
First,  as  to  the  parcels  post:  before  the  new 
system  had  gone  into  effect,  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month.  Congress  was  asked  to  enact  a 
new  law  doing  away  with  the  zone-rate  idea 
and  establishing  a  flat  rate  in  its  place.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  December 
by  Representative  Sulzer,  who  on  the  first  of 
January  became  governor  of  New  York  State. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  democratic 
measure,  and  may  be  adopted  by  the  next  Con- 
gress if  not  by  the  present  one.  It  provides 
for  a  rate  of  one  cent  on  all  parcels  up  to  4 
ounces;  two  cents  between  4  and  8  ounces; 
three  cents  between  8  and  12  ounces ;  five  cents 
between  12  and  16  ounces;  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof, 
making  the  rate  on  an  11-pound  parcel  only 
15  cents. 


Then,    too,    the    mdications 

ANTI-NAIGOnC  *i.  i    •       ^i.    .. 

BILLS.  2irc  pretty  plam  that  some 

sort  of  a  Federal  anti-nar- 
cotic law  will  be  enacted  this  winter.  The 
Harrison  bill  seems  to  be  discussed  more  than 
any  other,  but  in  its  original  form  it  was 
somewhat  objectionable  to  the  drug  trade.  We 
observe  that  recently  the  chief  sponsor  for  the 
bill,  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  has  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  and  it  has  been  said  that  Dr. 
Wright  has  shown  himself  willing  to  make 
some  of  the  changes  asked  for  by  the  jobbers. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.  represents  only  one  branch  of 


the  trade.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.,  for  instance,  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  frame  a  Fed- 
eral anti-narcotic  draft,  and  the  organization 
is  on  record  as  being  against  the  original  Har- 
rison measure.  In  the  meantime  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
is  soon  to  call  a  legislative  conference  repre- 
senting all  of  the  various  national  organiza- 
tions, and  at  this  conference  the  views  of  the 
drug  trade  will  doubtless  be  crystallized.  At 
the  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  the  confer- 
ence would  be  held  on  January  15  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  original  Harrison  bill  provided  for  the 
keeping  of  an  elaborate  system  of  records, 
against  which  there  was  almost  universal  op- 
position, and  it  also  provided  for  the  taxation 
idea,  which  was  almost  equally  unpopular.  If 
Dr.  Wright  tries  to  force  his  bill  through  Con- 
gress before  the  organized  voice  of  the  drug 
trade  of  the  country  can  be  heard,  he  will 
simply  be   inviting  opposition  at  the  public 

hearings. 

i¥     *      * 

A  congressional  measure 
S^JKeT™™  which  should  receive  the 
united  opposition  of  the  drug 
trade  is  the  Oldfield  bill.  This  seeks  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  pat- 
ented articles  of  any  kind  to  control  the  price 
of  them.  The  bill  was  originally  called  forth 
by  the  now  famous  decision  in  the  Dick  mimeo- 
graph case — a  decision  which  was  very  un- 
popular, and  which  apparently  gave  patentees 
such  elaborate  control  over  their  products  as 
to  call  for  some  correction  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  welfare.  More  recent  decisions, 
however,  notably  the  one  in  the  bath-tub  case, 
have  shown  that  after  all  the  early  scare  over 
the  mimeograph  decision  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  courts  are  not  going  to  give  any  un- 
fair powers  to  the  owners  of  patents.  Any 
monopolistic  or  imjust  effort  to  exploit  the 
public  will  be  outlawed.  The  Oldfield  bill  has 
therefore  no  reason  for  existence.  So  far  as 
retailers  in  all  lines  are  concerned,  they  are 
certainly  against  a  measure  which  will  render 
price  protection  impossible,  as  the  Oldfield  bill 
would.  Druggists  now  handle  several  pat- 
ented articles  which  are  protected  in  price,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  see  them  thrown  open  to 
the  ravages  of  price  cutting. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  the  bill  drawn 
up  by  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  introduced  into 
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the  upper  house  of  Congress  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Clapp,  to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  is  meeting  with  some  newspaper  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Freericks's  idea,  in  a  word,  was  to 
make  it  legal  and  possible  for  retailers  in  any 
line  of  trade  to  get  together  and  uphold  living 
prices,  subject  to  review  by  some  governmental 
power.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  editorials 
from  New  York  newspapers  in  which  this 
proposition  is  deemed  a  form  of  legalized 
trust,  and  in  which  it  has  been  declared  that 
such  a  bill  would  "safeguard"  competition 
merely  by  killing  it. 


NEW  A.  PH.  A. 

orriGEis. 


As  everybody  knows,  the 
general  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion are  elected  by  mail,  the  entire  member- 
ship participating  in  the  vote.  Three  sets  of 
nominees  are  submitted  for  the  purpose.  By 
this  method  the  following  officers  have  recent- 
ly been  elected  to  serve  for  1913-1914: 

President — George  M.  Beringer,  of  New 
Jersey. 

First  Vice-President — Franklin  M.  Apple, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  S.  Richardson, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Third  Vice-President — L.  D.  Havenhill,  of 
Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Council — Charles  Caspar!, 
Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  Mis- 
souri; John  G.  Godding,  of  Massachusetts. 

These  officers,  it  is  understood,  are  elected 
several  months  in  advance,  'and  they  will  not 
begin  their  duties  until  the  end  of  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  in  August.  They  will  be  for- 
mally installed  in  office  at  the  last  general 
session  of  that  convention.  In  the  meantime 
the  president  of  the  organization  is  Prof. 
William  B.  Day  of  Chicago,  who  will  preside 
over  all  the  general  sessions  in  Nashville. 


SACCHABIN 
IN  DIUOS. 


In  two  or  three  cases  food 
and  drug  commissioners  have 
confused  the  State  law  ap- 
plying to  drugs  with  the  law  as  applied  to 
foods.  Thus  the  Commissioner  of  Wyoming 
recently  held  that  the  use  of  saccharin  for 
sweetening  or  preserving  purposes  in  foods, 
drugs,  or  drinks  was  a  violation  of  the 
law.     As  a  matter  of   fact  such  a   regula- 


tion is  not  warranted  with  reference  to  drugs. 
Charles  M.  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medi- 
cinal Products,  took  up  the  matter  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Wyoming  commissioner, 
and  the  latter,  after  investigating  the  facts, 
has  issued  an  amended  saccharin  regulation  in 
which  the  word  "drugs"  does  not  appear.  In 
other  words,  saccharin  is  not  now  tabooed  in 
drug  mixtures  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
same  mistake  has  been  made  and  subsequently 
corrected  in  one  or  two  other  States.  There 
is  of  course  some  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  saccharin  in  foods,  but  there  is  none 
for  prohibiting  its  use  ia  drugs.  Some  drug 
combinations,  indeed,  are  purposely  made  with 
saccharin  instead  of  sugar  for  use  by  diabetic 
and  other  patients. 


CONTBABAND  Elsewherc  in  the  present 
SYNTHETICS  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in' 
the  department  of  "Letters," 
we  are  giving  space  to  a  communication  from 
Herman  A.  Metz  inveighing  against  the  prac- 
tice of  some  retailers  in  buying  contraband 
synthetics.  We  are  also  printing  in  the  de- 
partment of  "Selections"  the  translation  of  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Alpers.  In  the  meantime  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  booklet  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elber- 
feld  Co.,  which  practically  amounts  to  a  warn- 
ing to  the  drug  trade.  In  the  latter  it  is  de- 
clared that  contraband  aspirin  and.  other  syn- 
thetics are  constantly  being  sold  by  peddlers 
and  so-called  wholesalers;  that  these  drugs 
are  grossly  adulterated;  that  tablets  labeled 
aspirin  frequently  contain  no  aspirin  at  all,  or 
else  very  little;  that  the  packages  are  rank 
imitations;  that  the  labels  frequently  pretend 
to  emanate  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  El- 
berfeld  Co.  w^hen  they  are  printed  in  some- 
body's barn  on  a  secret  press;  and  that  the 
sale  of  these  contraband  synthetics  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  penal  law,  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  and  the  State  pharmacy  laws.  The  com- 
pany warns  retailers  to  look  out  for  these  imi- 
tation products,  declares  that  nobody  but  itself 
has  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  aspirin, 
under  any  name  whatsoever,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  a  crime  even  to  have  the  contraband  drug 
in  one's  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  It. 
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For  some  years  the  National 
7lc?Sol"™  Wholesale  Druggists'  Asso- 

ciation  and  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America  have  united  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  booklet  containing  the  State  and 
National  pure  drug  laws.  This  has  been  re- 
vised from  time  to  time,  and  now  a  supplement 
has  been  issued  embodying  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  various  legislatures  last  winter.  We 
find  these  to  be  as  follows :  The  Sherley  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act ;  a  new 
narcotic  law  in  Kentucky;  a  new  narcotic  law 
in  Maryland;  an  insecticide  law  in  New  Jer- 
sey ;  a  weight  and  measure  law  in  New  York ; 
a  wood  alcohol  law  in  New  Jersey ;  and  a  wood 
alcohol  law  in  Rhode  Island. 

These  two  wood  alcohol  laws  in  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island  are  of  particular  interest. 
The  New  Jersey  act  specifies  that  no  medicine 
of  any  kind,  intended  either  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal use,  may  be  sold  if  it  contains  methyl 
or  wood  alcohol.  Things  like  hair  tonics  and 
bay  rums  are  even  included  in  this  prohibition. 
Exemption  is  provided,  however,  for  veteri- 
nary remedies  if  they  are  plainly  and  distinctly 
labeled  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  that  they 
are  intended  solely  for  external  use  on  animals. 
The  Rhode  Island  act,  on  the  other  hand,  for- 
bids the  sale  of  internal  medicines  containing 
wood  alcohol,  but  says  nothing  about  external 
preparations.  It  also  provides  that  wood  al- 
cohol itself  may  not  be  sold  as  such  unless  it 
bears  a  label  containing  the  words  "Wood 
alcohol — poison,"  printed  or  written  in  letters 
not  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  height. 
♦     *     4t 


neolechno 
business  coe- 
bespondengb. 


Some  druggists,  we  fear,  are 
careless  about  their  business 
correspondence.  This  is  a 
mistake,  particularly  with  respect  to  letters 
calling  attention  to  credit  obligations.  A  man 
who  ignores  such  letters  is  taking  the  easiest 
possible  course  to  contract  his  credit  and  crip- 
ple his  business,  for  creditors  are  entitled  to 
simple,  straightforward  answers  to  letters  deal- 
ing with  accounts.  It  is  safer  to  neglect  almost 
anything  else  rather  than  this  side  of  a  business. 

Every  creditor  of  course  understands  that 
there  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  why  a  re- 
mittance has  not  been  made.  He  understands 
that 

1.  The  debtor  may  be  temporarily  short  of 
funds. 


2.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
terms  of  sale. 

3.  The  goods  may  not  have  been  quite  ac- 
cording to  sample  or  expectation. 

4.  The  price  or  discount  may  not  have  been 
as  he  understood  it. 

5.  The  shipment  may  have  been  received 
later  than  was  agreed  upon,  and  sales  conse- 
quently lost,  etc.,  etc. 

But  whatever  it  is,  to  the  creditor  is  due  an 
apology  or,  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  an  ex- 
planation. Promptness  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  success  in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  greatest  of  all  credit  builders, 
and  if  one  can't  be  prompt  in  meeting  his  ac- 
counts on  the  day  they  are  due,  at  least  let  him 
be  prompt  in  answering  requests  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  delay. 


The  anti-cocaine  crusade  in 
COCAINE.         Greater  New  York  continues 

in  active  force.  In  New 
York  City  proper  we  observe  that  the  Tribune 
is  devoting  columns  of  space  to  the  subject. 
Fortunately  druggists  have  not  been  involved 
to  any  extent,  and  the  "coke"  supply  depots 
have  been  found  to  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  under  world.  A  particular  individual 
known  as  "King  Coke"  has  apparently  been 
doing  a  thriving  business  up  on  43d  Street. 
Some  of  the  stuff  sold  by  him  has  been  found 
to  be  grossly  adulterated  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate. The  pharmaceutical  organizations  have 
been  supporting  the  authorities  in  the  crusade, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
skirts  of  the  drug  trade  are  clean. 


The  National  Association 
DBUO™LEBES.      ^^    ^^^S    Clerks,    formerly 

known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pharmacologists,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  now  established  permanent  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  address  of  the  As- 
sociation is  608  S.  Dearborn  Street  in  the 
Transportation  Building.  F.  M.  Blank  is 
president  of  the  N.  A.  D.  C,  P.  A.  Manda- 
bach  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  George 
Hopkins  is  editor  and  director  of  publicity. 
The  first  issue  of  "The  National  Drug  Clerk" 
made  its  appearance  last  month,  and  this  little 
journal  will  be  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
work  of  the  organization. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHEN  SHALL  A  STUDENT  OBTAIN  HIS 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE? 

When  shall  a  student  obtain  his  practical 
experience  ?  This  is  an  important  question  to 
the  young  man  about  to  study  pharmacy,  and 
it  is  one  also  which  comes  up  for  debate 
from  time  to  time  in  the  State  meet- 
ings. There  are  three  courses  open  to  a  pros- 
pective student  of  pharmacy.  He  can  obtain 
his  practical  experience  in  a  drug  store  before 
attending  college.  He  can  wait  until  he  has 
graduated  before  he  gets  it.  Or  he  can  do 
service  in  a  pharmacy  during  his  college  vaca- 
tions. One  of  these  three  courses  is  absolutely 
necessary,  although  he  may  follow  all  three  if 
he  wishes.    Which  is  best? 

To  the  first  course  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions. If  a  young  man  has  just  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  should  go  to  college  at 
once  if  he  can.  He  may  not  have  the  chance 
later  on.  Furthermore,  his  capacity  for  school 
work  will  suffer  from  two  or  three  years' 
absence  from  study.  Should  he  resume  his 
schooling  after  a  long  interruption  he  will  find 
his  aptitude  for  academic  work  is  the  less,  not 
the  greater,  for  the  store  experience. 

Then,  too,  he  may  not  care  to  give  up  his 
job  and  go  to  college.  It  calls  for  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  courage,  a  certain  self-denial, 
to  surrender  a  position  with  an  assured  salary 
to  undertake  college  work  without  pay.  Not 
all  young  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  com- 
forts of  the  present  for  those  of  the  more 
remote  future.  And  if  the  lad  is  none  too 
fond  of  school  anyway  he  will  salve  his  con- 
science with  the  thought:  "I  am  making 
money  without  a  college  education."  He 
begins  to  look  about  him.  He  compares  his 
position  with  that  of  the  graduate  next  to  him, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pharmacy 
course  doesn't  pay.  It  requires  a  certain 
breadth  of  vision  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
college  training. 

There  is  danger,  then,  in  postponing  college 
work.  If  a  lad  once  becomes  an  employee  in  a 
store  he  may  lose  the  inclination  for  further 
study.  It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let 
him  enter  the  college  of  pharmacy  just  after 
completing  his  high  school  course.  That  is 
the  time  when  the  impulse  is  the  strongest  and 
-^rthy  of  encouragement. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man  goes 
directly  from  high  school  to  college,  he  lacks 
a  certain  measure  of  practical  training  that  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  college  work  with 
real  grasp.  Of  what  significance  is  it  to  tell  a 
student  that  the  solubility  of  iodine  is  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide?  If  he 
hasn't  actually  made  up  such  a  solution,  if  he 
hasn't  had  the  experience  of  shaking  a  bottle 
containing  these  ingredients,  he  will  soon  for- 
get the  fact.  Or  if  he  does  remember  it,  it 
will  be  only  by  a  distinct  mental  effort.  But 
with  a  visual  picture  of  the  mixture  before 
him  he  can  never  forget  it.  It  becomes  part 
of  him.  It  must  be  plain^to  any  one  that  the 
purely  academic  student  of  pharmacy  is  at 
great  disadvantage  alongside  the  lad  who  has 
had  store  experience. 

What  then  shall  a  student  do  ?  What  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue?  There  are  objections 
to  working  a  year  or  two  before  going  to 
college.  There  are  objections  to  postponing 
one's  practical  experience  until  after  gradua- 
tion. Very  well,  then  let  the  lad  work  while 
he  goes  to  college.  That  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  He  has  his  summer  vaca- 
tions. They  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  sup- 
plement the  college  course.  Or  if  he  has  the 
time,  and  the  curriculum  permits  it,  let  him 
work  in  a  storeduring  the  college  term.  There 
are  hours  that  can  sometimes  be  spared  for  the 
purpose. 

Dovetail  the  college  course  and  the  practical 
experience.  That  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
policy.  It  leads  to  early  graduation,  increases 
the  man's  wages,  and  conduces  to  his  success 
after  graduation. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES. 

You  noticed,  of  course,  that  in  the  Bulletin 
last  month  we  published  an  index  covering  the 
entire  volume  for  1912 — all  twelve  issues  from 
January  to  December  inclusive.  But  did  you 
glance  over  this  index  at  all?  Did  you  see 
what  a  wealth  of  practical  material  we  had 
printed  during  the  year  ?  Did  you  realize  how 
invaluable  all  this  information  would  be  if  you 
had  it  in  one  place,  where  you  could  easily 
refer  to  it  without  any  trouble  or  loss  of  time  ? 

For  several  years  we  have  been  supplying 
volume  binders  for  the  Bulletin.  Each 
binder  holds  12  numbers,  and  has  the  name  of 
the  journal  printed  on  the  back.  You  can  slip 
in  the  copies  yourself— it  is  pnj^^cessary  Jo 
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punch  two  holes  in  each  number,  and  run  the 
cord  through  them  and  fasten  it.  Then  you 
have  the  year's  volume  complete  in  one  place, 
with  an  index  at  the  rear  enabling  you  to  find 
anything  you  want  at  a  minute's  notice. 

We  supply  these  binders  at  the  cost  price  of 
65  cents.  Honestly,  now,  we  don't  make  a 
cent  on  them — we  don't  want  to.  Our  purpose 
is  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  your 
Bulletins  permanently,  and  to  find  out  how 
available  they  are  for  reference  purposes.  Just 
look  at  the  index  in  the  December  issue,  for 
instance,  and  consult  any  subject  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Try  this  once  and  see  if  you 
don't  immediately  get  in  touch  with  a  lot  of 
material  that  will  prove  of  real  help  to  you ! 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  the  binders — 65 
cents  post-paid. 


CANNABIS  HABITUATION. 

For  some  time  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  growing  use  of  Cannabis  among 
drug  habitues.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  Java,  Siam,  and  India,  that 
region  where  the  drug  was  originally  grown 
and  introduced  into  medicine,  the  natives  some- 
times eat  it.  In  Egypt,  people  are  known  to 
smoke  cigarettes  containing  cannabis.  As  a 
result  of  their  indulgence  the  victims  sink  at 
times  into  a  condition  of  stupor;  again,  they 
run  amuck,  crazed  and  excited  by  the  drug. 

But  it  would  appear  that  Cannabis  appeals 
not  only  to  these  foreigners,  but  to  the  more 
civilized  nations  as  well.  It  is  said  that  France 
is  concerned  over  the  growing  consumption  of 
hemp  among  its  people.  In  that  country  men 
not  uncommonly  take  Cannabis  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  they  would  a  drink  of  absinth. 
The  Cannabis  is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
**Haschisch,"  a  confection  of  the  drug.  This 
is  a  most  deleterious  concoction.  Arabian 
habitues  of  the  preparation  frequently  commit 
deeds  of  violence  under  its  influence.  They  are 
called  "haschischins,"  a  strange  word  from 
which  we  derive  the  English  "assassin."  Mur- 
derers and  cutthroats  are  not  very  welcome 
additions  to  our  population,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  hemp  consumption  will  not  make 
progress  in  our  own  country.  We  have  food 
enough  for  our  drug  eaters  in  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, and  chloral  without  putting  Cannabis 
on  the  menu.  It  is  well  that  Cannabis  is  one 
of  those  drugs  which  the  food  and  drug  laws 


declare  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label  along 
with  the  more  pronounced  narcotics. 

Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  drug  business  in  Detroit  fell  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  Cannabis  with  several  friends  in 
a  down-town  hotel.  He  was  telling  them 
things  about  the  hypnotic,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  even  ventured  to  swallow  some  of  the 
drug.  But  far  from  going  to  sle^p  and  ex- 
periencing delightful  hallucinations,  he  under- 
went the  most  violent  excitement.  A  powerful 
fellow,  it  was  all  his  friends  could  do  to  hold 
him.  Later  he  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
fright  and  felt  sure  his  end  had  come.  So 
peculiar  are  the  mental  phenomena  induced  by 
Cannabis.  Sometimes  the  drug  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  exaltation.  The  patient  is  supremely 
happy.  At  other  times  a  dreadful  premonition 
of  impending  death  seizes  the  subject.  Our 
friend  experienced  the  latter  sensation.  He 
thought  his  end  was  near.  But  fortunately  for 
him,  hemp  intoxication  is  seldom  fatal,  and  he 
rallied  under  proper  medical  attention.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  since  that  time  he  has 
never  had  any  further  desire  to  make  himself 
the  subject  of  experiment. 

Cannabis  is  a  dangerous  article,  and  its  con- 
sumption must  not  be  allowed  to  make  head- 
way insidiously  among  our  people.  Americans 
must  realize  that  it  is  a  habit- forming  drug 
and  pharmacists  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  it.  Its  use  should  be  confined  to  strictly 
medical  purposes. 


WHAT  THE  BULLETIN  WILL  BE  DURING 
1918. 

We  have  been  busy  now  for  several  weeks 
in  making  plans  for  the  Bulletin  during  the 
coming  year.  Never  have  we  so  bestirred 
ourselves.  Never  have  we  thrown  out  hook 
and  line  in  so  many  directions  to  collect  for 
our  readers  such  a  rich  supply  of  good  things. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are  making  six 
important  announcements,  and  we  are  offering 
prizes  for  different  classes  of  material  to  lay 
before  our  readers  and  friends  during  1913. 
In  addition  to  these  particular  announcements, 
however,  and  to  the  articles  and  illustrations 
therein  mentioned,  we  are  securing  many  other 
features  of  unique  interest  and  practical  value. 
We  honestly  think  that  we  shall  turn  out  dur- 
ing this  year  a  monthly  magazine  so  novel,  so 
helpful,  and  so  interesting  that  no  druggist  in 
the  country  can  afford  to  miss  it! 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  SIX  YEARS'  STATEMENT  ANALYZED. 

A  Missouri  druggist  submits  a  statement  of 
his  business  for  six  years : 

Inventory  Oct.  1,  1906 $  3,006  00 

Inventory  Oct.  1,  1912. .  .^ 11,672  19 

Goods  sold  in  six  years  for  cash 83,554  25 

Goods  sold  in  six  years  on  credit  now  on 

books,  collectable  without  doubt 1,128  05 

Goods  sold  in  six  years  on  credit,  now  worth- 
less         157  85 

Goods  bought  in  six  years 58,245  46 

Cash  discounts 2,347  21 

Expenses  for  six  years,  everything — rent,  in- 
surance,  taxes,   merchants'   licenses,    fuel, 
lights,  water,  help,  donations  all  kinds,  etc.    9,035  02 
Liabilities  Oct.  1,  1912,  none. 

He  asks,  "Have  I  made  any  money  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  is  a  remarkable  business. 
The  only  trouble  I  have  is  to  keep  some  one 
from  buying  it.  Would  you  sell?  I  have 
outside  interests  that  would  pay  me  just  as 
well  as  the  drug  business,  but  which  are  now 
doing  nothing  just  because  I  do  not  want  to 
let  them  get  out  from  under  my  fingers." 

This  statement  is  unusual  in  that  it  covers  a 
period  of  six  years.  But  we  analyze  it  as  we 
would  an  ordinary  annual  statement.  The 
sales  were  $83,554.25  cash,  plus  $1128.05 
credit,  or  $84,682.30.  The  worthless  accounts 
need  not  be  considered. 

The  purchases  were  $58,245.46.  This 
amount  should  be  net,  but  we  infer  that  the 
discounts  are  still  to  be  subtracted.  Taking, 
then,  $2347.21  from  $58,245.46,  we  find  ap- 
parent net  purchases  of  $55,898.25. 

Subtracting  the  purchases  from  the  sales, 
$84,682.30  minus  $55,898.25,  gives  $28,784.05 
as  the  gross  profit  for  six  years.  This  is  34 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  as  we  have  found  by 
dividing  the  gross  profit  by  the  total  sales. 

Here  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  store  earnings 
may  have  been  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
For  that  reason  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
friend  sent  us  a  six  years'  statement.  The 
function  of  an  annual  statement  is  to  show 
how  a  business  stands  in  one  year  as  compared 
with  the  year  before,  or  two  years  before,  etc. 
It  is  a  comparative  affair.  A  conglomerated 
statement  like  the  one  submitted  doesn't  indi- 
cate much  because  the  total  gross  profits  may 


have  been  held  down  by  the  early  struggles  of 
the  business. 

To  return  to  the  figures.  The  expenses 
were  $9035.02.  Subtracting  this  amount  from 
the  gross  profit,  $28,784.05,  we  find  the  net 
profit  to  be  $19,749.03.  Dividing  this  by  the 
sales  for  the  six  years  we  find  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  to  be  23.32.  This  is  high,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect  in  a  business  where 
the  proprietor  allows  himself  no  salary. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  subtract  $9000 
for  the  manager's  salary  during  the  six  years, 
at  the  rate  of  $1500  a  year,  and  then  see  what 
the  net  profits  are.  Suppose  we  do  that. 
$19,749.03  minus  $9000  equals  $10,749.03, 
which,  divided  by  the  sales,  gives  12.69  per 
cent  net  profit.  Still  that  is  very  good.  And 
most  of  it  was  presumably  earned  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Taking  up  the  expenses  again,  they  were 
$9035.03  according  to  the  statement.  Adding 
$9000  for  the  manager's  salary  the  total  ex- 
penses for  the  six  years  are  found  to  be 
$18,035.02.  Dividing  this  by  the  sales,  we  find 
the  percentage  of  expense  to  be  21.29.  This 
is  low  and  shows  economical  management. 

One  thing  more.  Since  the  manager  drew 
no  salary  out  of  the  business,  the  question 
naturally  arises:  Where  did  the  money  go? 
Part  of  it  went  into  stock.  The  invoice  quad- 
rupled in  six  years,  increasing  from  $3000  in 
1906  to  $11,672.19  in  1912— a  gain  of 
$8666.19.  But  our  analysis  shows  a  net  profit 
of  $10,749.03  after  granting  a  salary  of  $1500 
a  year.  If  $8666.19  went  into  stock  as  shown 
in  the  comparative  inventories  for  1906  and 
1912,  where  did  the  rest  go?  On  October  1, 
1912,  our  correspondent  takes  pains  to  tell  us 
there  were  no  liabilities.  Perhaps  he  incurred 
debts  at  the  start  which  he  paid  off  in  time 
out  of  the  earnings.  He  didn't  spend  the 
money,  since  he  drew  no  salary,  so  there  must 
be  some  accounting  for  it.  JNO.  h. 


SEVERAL  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

A  druggist  in  Missouri  expresses  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  our  department  of  Profits 
and  Earnings,  and  submits  several  questions 
to  us  for  consideration.  We  may  reply  to 
them  as  follows: 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  definitely  just 
what  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  should 
be  paid  for  rent.     Conditions  vary  greatly  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  vary 
also  between  cities  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
more  thinly  populated  districts  on  the  other. 
So  far,  however,  as  any  general  rule  may  be 
stated,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  rent  should 
average  about  four  per  cent  of  the  receipts, 
and  should  be  under  suspicion  when  it  exceeds 
five  per  cent.  We  repeat,  though,  that  this 
rule  must  permit  of  many  exceptions,  and  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  made  a 
hard  and  fast  one.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  on  this  point. 

A  second  question  refers  to  the  number  of 
times  one's  investment  should  be  turned  over 
annually.  This  is  another  thing  which  will 
scarcely  permit  of  definite  statement.  As  a 
rule,  most  druggists  turn  over  their  stock  from 
two  to  three  times  annually,  and  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  man  who  did  it  more 
frequently  than  three  times  was  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

What  should  be  the  percentage  expense  of  a 
druggist  doing  an  annual  business  of  about 
$12,000?  In  reply  to  this  question  we  may 
say  that  the  table  shown  on  page  374  of  the 
Bulletin  for  last  September,  giving  the  facts 
about  twenty-five  druggists  and  their  incomes, 
will  be  ^ound  of  considerable  significance.  It 
will  be  observed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  per- 
centage expense  decreases  as  the  volume  of 
business  increases.  It  costs  relatively  more 
to  run  a  small  business  than  a  large  one,  and 
for  this  reason  a  big  business  is  a  better  profit- 
maker  on  a  purely  percentage  basis.  In  the 
table  to  which  we  refer  it  will  be  found  that 
there  were  five  stores  scheduled  with  annual 
sales  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $16,000.  The 
various  percentages  of  expense  for  these  stores 
were  24,  26,  24,  23J,  20,  and  25.  These 
figures  indicate  that  for  businesses  of  this  size 
the  percentage  of  expense  after  all  is  not 
strikingly  far  from  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  24.  Of  course  this  invariably  includes,  as 
it  should,  the  proprietor's  salary. 

As  for  gross  and  net  profits,  we  may  repeat 
what  we  have  often  said  before,  namely,  that 
the  former  should  range  between  35  and  40 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  between  10  and  15.  A 
net  profit,  however,  of  10  per  cent  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  admittedly  difficult  in 
most  cases  to  get  beyond  it  up  into  the  15-per- 
cent class. 


WHAT  ARE  HIS  NET  PROFITS? 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
a  druggist  in  New  York  State: 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  "Twenty-five  Drug- 
gists and  Their  Incomes"  [published  in  the  September, 
1912,  Bulletin]  very  carefully  and  am  much  interested 
in  it.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I  understand  some 
things  correctly : 

1.  In  giving  total  expenses,  do  you  include  adver- 
tising? 

2.  Do  you  also  include  interest  on  the  investment, 
and  if  so  at  what  percentage? 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  our  last  year's  busi- 
ness, arranged  practically  as  you  have  it  in  your  paper 
"Twenty-five  Druggists  and  Their  Incomes."  As  you 
see,  it  shows  a  net  profit  of  only  9.3  per  cent.  Kindly 
criticize  and  give  me  helpful  points  if  you  can. 

Total  sales $14,663  46 

Total  expenses,  including  the  proprietor's  sal- 
ary of  $1200,  advertising,  and  interest  on 

the  inventory  investment  at  6  per  cent 3,709  62 

Gross  profits 5,068  72 

Net  profits 1,359  10 

Percentage  of  gross  profits 34.05 

Percentage  of  expense 25.03 

Percentage  of  net  profits 9.03 

Total  income,  including  proprietor's  salary. . .  .$  2,559  10 

The  weekly  salary  roll,  outside  of  my  own  salary  as 
proprietor,  is  $20.50.  Our  prices  for  patent  medicines 
are  20  cents,  40  cents,  and  79  cents. 

In  commenting  on  this  statement  we  may 
say  first  that  advertising  is  of  course  always 
included  among  expenses.  Interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, however,  should  not  be  so  included. 
The  reason  is  plain :  the  proprietor  has  already 
drawn  his  salary  from  the  business,  and  what 
he  earns  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  way  of  net 
profits,  is  really  the  interest  or  dividends  on 
the  money  invested.  To  charge  up  interest 
among  the  expenses,  therefore,  is  to  indulge 
in  duplication  and  confusion. 

We  find  accordingly  that  this  man's  state- 
ment is  a  little  better  than  he  thought  it  was. 
Assuming  that  his  investment  is  about  $6000, 
his  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent  would  be  $360 
annually.  Deducting  this  amount  from  his 
expenses  of  $3709.62,  we  have  a  corrected 
expense  account  of  $3349.62.  This  means  a 
percentage  expense  of  22.8  instead  of  25.3 — 
which  is  quite  a  different  proposition!  The 
percentage  of  net  profit  therefore  becomes  11.8 
instead  of  9.3.  The  net  profits  jump  up  from 
$1359.10  to  $1719.10.  This  is  a  very  good 
showing.  A  net  profit  of  practically  12  per 
cent  cannot  be  intelligently  criticized. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


CANADIAN  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  TO  THE 
DOMINION  PARLIAMENT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we 
have  pleasure  in  printing  the  portraits  of  a 
number  of  druggists  in  the  United  States  who 
were  elected  recently  to.  public  office  of  one 
kind  and  another.  In  this  place  we  are  show- 
ing the  likeness  of  a  Canadian  pharmacist  to 
whom  political  honors  have  also  come.  W.  F. 
Garland,  Hintonburg,  a  suburb  of  Ottawa,  has 


He  is  reported  as  having  been  successful  in 
real-estate  investments  in  addition  to  building 
up  a  paying  drug  business. 


A  NASHVILLE  DRUGGIST  IN  POLITICS. 

Gus  A.  Blodau,  a  well-known  pharmacist  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  for  years  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  political  life  of  that  city.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Council  three  times,  and 
during  his  last  term  was  president  of  the  body. 
Following  this  service,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  one 
mayor,  and  reappointed  last  January  by  the 
present  mayor.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Blodau 
has  made  several  trips  of  inspection  to  different 
cities  throughout  the  country,  and  has  made  a 
particular  study  of  manual  training.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  excellent  provision 
now  being  made  for  manual  training  in  the 
new    half-million-dollar    high    school    under 


W.  F.  Gabland. 

been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada.  He  was  the  Conservative 
nominee,  and  as  there  was  no  Liberal  candidate 
named  in  opposition  to  him,  he  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  At  the  Conservative  convention 
in  October  there  were  three  other  aspirants  for 
the  nomination,  but  Mr.  Garland  had  little 
difficulty  in  winning  on  the  first  ballot.  His 
constituency  is  Carleton  County,  a  "riding" 
which  has  been  represented  at  different  times 
by  two  Conservative  Premiers — the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  died  in  1891,  and 
more  recently  the  present  Premier,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  R.  L.  Borden. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
(jarland's  services  have  been  demanded  by  the 
public.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Ottawa.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
his  store  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Somerset 
Street  and  Garland  Avenue  in   Hintonburg. 


Ou8.  A.  Blodau. 

erection  in  Nashville.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Blodau  is  a  firm  believer  in  pub- 
lic ownership,  and  during  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  he  assisted  Mayor 
Head  in  the  installation  of  a  municipal  light- 
ing plant,  which  has  made  Nashville  one  of  the 
best  lighted  cities  in  the  South.  Mr.  Blodau's 
pharmacy  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Monroe 
Street  and  5th  Avenue.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  Eagles,  the  Red  Men,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MARYLAND  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

David  P.  •  Schindel,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Maryland 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  this  year  at  the  Blue  Mountain 
House.  Prior  to  that  he  had  served  for  two 
years  as  first  vice-president  of  the  organization. 
Bom  at  the  old  family  homestead  along  the 
banks  of  the  historic  Antietam,  Mr.  Schindel 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Baron  Schindel, 
who  came  from  one  of  the  German  States  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  the 
high  school  in  his  junior  year,  Mr.  Schindel 
was  subsequently  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  class  of  1896. 
In  1897,  after  acquiring  considerable  practical 
experience  in  Philadelphia  during  and  after  his 
college  course,  he  went  to  Hagerstown  and 


now  able  to  present  Mr.  Eddy's  portrait.  It 
will  be  recognized  by  members  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  and  of  the  several  State  pharmaceutical 


H.  W.  Bddt. 


associations.  Mr.  Eddy  has  been  a  more  or 
less  regular  attendant  upon  these  gatherings 
for  several  years,  and  has  made  himself  very 
popular  with  druggists  everywhere. 


ANOTHER  DRUGGIST  IN  THE  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

To  the  list  of  druggists  recently  elected  to 
public  office  must  be  added  the  name  of  Louis 
A.  Leu  of  Fessenden,  N.  D.  Mr.  Leu  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket,  which  was 
quite  a  tribute  to  him  considering  the  way 


David  P.  Bohindbl. 

established  himself  in  the  drug  business.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Hagerstown  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Hagerstown  Automobile  Club, 
Friendship  Lodge  No.  84,  A.  F.  and  A.  M., 
Ithiel  Chapter  No.  27,  R.  A.  M.,  and  St. 
Bernard  Commandery  No.  9,  K.  T. 


THE  NEW  MANAGER  OF  THE  DRUGGISTS* 
INDEMNITY  EXCHANG^:. 

In  this  department  of  the  Bulletin  for  last 
October  we  chronicled  the  death  of  John  W. 
Daugherty,  and  we  had  something  to  say 
about  H.  W.  Eddy,  Mr.  Daugherty's  successor, 
as  attorney  and  manager  of  the  Druggists' 
Indemnity  Exchange  of  St.  Louis.     We  are 


Louis  A.  Lbu. 


parties  and  tickets  were  split  up  in  1912.  In- 
cidentally readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall 
that  Mr.  Leu  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
contributed  practical  items  to  the  pages  of  this 
journal. 
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A  SERIES  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS  TO  READERS 
OF  THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY. 

BY  THE  EDITORS. 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  for  this  journal  during 
1913  a  great  wealth  of  material  of  the  most  practical,  interesting  and  readable  sort.  For  much 
of  this  we  are  going  straight  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  themselves,  and  we  therefore 
make  the  following  series  of  prize  announcements: 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  1: 

Prizes  Offered  for  ^*Questions  and  Answers.** 

This  new  prize  department  was  announced  in  the  Bulletin  last  month.  We  explained 
then  that  we  should  pay  $1.00  each  for  all  accepted  questions,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  best 
answer  to  each  particular  question.  The  questions  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin  from 
month  to  month  as  fast  as  they  are  accepted,  and  answers  to  them  will  then  be  solicited.  The 
first  group  of  three  questions  was  printed  last  month : 

1.  What  is  the  best  location  in  the  store  for  the  soda  fountain,  and  why? 

2.  What  is  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  taking  an  inventory? 

3.  Hozv  do  you  collect  your  accounts  and  prez'ent  deadbeats  from  getting  the  best  of  you? 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  now  in  order  and  will  be  printed  next  month.      Each 

answer  should  be  at  least  500  words  in  length,  and  preferably  not  much  longer  than  that.  When 
we  print  the  prize-winning  answers  in  February,  we  shall  also  announce  at  the  same  time  a 
new  set  of  accepted  questions  for  reply  in-subsequent  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  so  on  month 
by  month.  We  shall  doubtless  print  more  than  the  one  prize-winning  reply  to  each  question, 
but  when  we  do  we  shall  pay  for  the  material  at  regular  space  rates. 

Questions  are  now  solicited  for  the  next  series  of  monthly  prizes,  as  well  as  answers  to  the 
questions  printed  this  month. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  2: 

Prizes  Offered  for  Papers  on  ^^Investments  I  Have  Made.** 

We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  articles, 
on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made.''  We  do  not  particularly  care  for  stories 
of  stock  speculations — ventures  into  Wall  Street,  copper  and  gold-mine  flyers,  rubber-planta- 
tion "buys,''  and  things  of  that  kind.  Instead  of  this  we  are  anxious  to  have  druggists  tell 
how  they  have  made  local  investments — successful  real  estate  ventures  and  the  like.  Under 
this  head  might  also  come  the  narrative  of  how  a  man's  own  store  building,  and  the  land  it 
occupies,  had  been  purchased,  how  the  investment  had  been  financed,  what  the  market  appre- 
ciation had  been,  and  how  the  deal  had  prospered  generally.  There  is  room  for  a  number  of 
live,  interesting,  unusual  articles  on  this  very  important  th^me. 

More  than  once,  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  druggist,  realizing  the  opportunity  presented  by 
some  local  investment,  but  lacking  ready  capital,  has  made  the  other  fellow's  money  work  for 
him.  He  has  borrowed  money  at  5  per  cent,  say,  and  made  it  earn  perhaps  10  or  12.  In 
effect  he  has  thus  bought  and  sold  money  much  as  he  buys  and  sells  drugs,  making  a  nice 
profit  on  the  transaction.  Very  well,  then,  tell  us  how  you  did  it!  Please  get  right  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  describe  in  detail  what  the  investment  was,  what  it  cost,  what  it  brought  sub- 
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sequently,  how  you  got  the  money,  what  you  had  to  pay  for  it,  what  you  did  to  develop  the 
property,  what  the  hazards  were,  whether  or  not  the  bankers  were  friendly,  how  much  security 
they  asked  for  if  any,  etc.,  etc.     Give  us  all  the  details. 
$20.00  in  prizes  for  th^  three  best  articles ! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  3: 
Prizes  Ofered  jot  Stories  of  Automobile  Vacation  Trips. 

We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and  $5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  vacation  trips  taken  by  druggists  and  their  families.  We  have  b^en  very 
much  surprised  and  gratified  during  the  last  few  years  to  discover  how  many  druggists  through- 
out the  country  own  automobiles.  If  any  man  in  the  community  needs  some  such  means  of 
getting  fresh  air  and  recreation,  it  is  the  druggist,  for  his  life  is  one  of  unusual  confinement. 
We  happen  to  know  that  several  druggists  have  bundled  family  and  baggage  into  their  cars 
and  gone  off  for  jaunts  lasting  anywhere  from  three  or  four  days  to  three  or  fotir  weeks. 
Please  tell  us  about  such  trips.     The  stories  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive. 

$15.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  two  papers! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  4: 
Prizes  Offered  for  "A/j?  Best-Pacing  Specialty.** 

We  shall  pay  $10.00  for  the  best  formula,  and  $5.00  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  specialties.  We  want  the  formula  itself,  and  we  also 
want  to  hear  about  the  cost,  the  profit,  the  sale,  how  the  demand  has  been  created,  what  selling 
methods  have  been  adopted,  etc.,  etc.  If  possible,  send  along  some  specimen  advertisements 
used  to  exploit  the  product.  Nearly  every  druggist  has  some  one  specialty  of  his  own  which 
has  jumped  ahead  of  all  the  others,  and  this  is  the  one  we  want  to  hear  about. 

$20.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  formulas! 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  5; 
Pictures  Wanted  of  Druggists*  Children. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  articles  on  various  subjects,  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
some  interesting  pictures  for  the  Bulletin  during  the  coming  year.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
cannot  offer  prizes  or  payment  for  them,  but  we  trust  nevertheless  that  our  readers  will  send  in 
a  lot  of  photographs.  We  are  especially  anxious  to  get  portraits  of  druggists'  children.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  NUMBER  6: 

Photographs  of  Druggists*  Automobiles. 

We  are  also  very  desirous  of  securing  a  number  of  photographs  of  automobiles  owned 
by  druggists,  preferably  with  the  owners  and  their  families  pictured  in  them.  As  we  have 
already  said,  there  are  thousands  of  druggists  throughout  the  country  who  now  drive  machines. 
Many  of  them  will  not  care  to  enter  our  prize  contest  for  vacation  tours,  but  at  least  they  can 
send  in  pictures  of  their  cars.  Please  do  so.  The  more  photographs  we  get  the  happier  we 
shall  be!  * 
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Bo7  H.  Poller,  Havre,  Montana, 
ooontj  treasurer  in  Noyember. 


B.  D.  Miae,  Independenoe,  Miaeoorl,  elected 
oonntj  iadge  In  November. 


O.  H.  Gentry.  Independence,  Mifleooil,  ser 
inff  hie  third  term  as  oonnty  treasurer. 


J.  W.  Smith,  Manch  Chonk,  Pa.,  elected  to 
the  Btate  legislature  in  November. 


Ernest  Dalton,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  candidate 
for  major  of  the  city* 


B.  O.  Bncstrom.  Plttsfleld.*  Mass.,  candi-l 
date  for  mayor  of  the  dty. 


T.  Johnson,  Persns  Palls,  Minn.,  re* 
elected  to  the  Btate  legislature. 


Stanley  J.  Knflewski,  Chicago,  Democrat, 

reelected  one  of  the  commissioners  of 

Cook  county. 

Nla«  llor«  DrotfUts  la  Politics. 


Thomas  W.  White,  Newton  Upper  Palls, 
Mass.,  reelected  to  the  State  legislature. 
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Georse  V.  Wllliami  is  the  proprietor  of  the  WiUiMm  Drag  Oo.  This  is  the  store  of  the  Polk^ray  Drag  Ck>..  StatesviUe,  N.  O. 

of  Minneapolis,  Minn.    The  heavy-weight  trio  in  this  store  wm  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Graj  was  shown  in  the  October  Bullbiin 

shown  in  the  November  Bullbtxn.  among  the  druggists  who  were  ap  for  political  office  this  UXL 


The  GkKMlman  drug  store,  in  Mooresyille.  N.  C.  has  enjoyed  a  Here  we  have  the  soda  fountain  and  the  15-foot  bar  in  the 

big  business  for  a  long  period  of  years.    The  proprietors  are  "tore  of  W.  M.  Higham  &  Ck>.,  213  Union  Street,  New  Bedford, 

C^eorge  O.  Goodman  A  Oo.  Biass.   Three  handsome  young  men  dispense  the  beverages. 


^ 


H  SLTCriHll  K'.^awf^    ^.f^.^: 


A  store  in  Alaska  ought  to  be  interesting.    The  Ketchikan  The  new  fountain  of  the  Bryson  Oity  Drug  Oo..  Biyson  City. 

Drug  Oo.  is  located  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska.    B.  G.  Wheeler,  one  N.  O.,  is  quite  attractive.    The  Bennett  Brothers,  proprietors  of 

of  the  proprietors,  stands  outside  the  door.  the  store,  are  shown  in  the  picture. 


Dro^  Stor«g  H«r«  aad  Th«r«. 
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Another  Chapter  on  ^^Skin  Games." 

In  the  Bulletin  for  last  November  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  con- 
tributed an  nnnsnally  readable  and  interestlnii  article  under 
the  novel  title  of  "Skin  Games  I  Have  Met.**  Mr.  Kalliwoda*s 
frank  confessions  have  now  inspired  another  druiiiUst  to  tell 
about  some  of  the  liold  bricks  he  has  bouiiht  from  time  to 
time.  In  sendinii  us  this  article.  Mr.  Barber  suiii{ests  that 
we  solicit  further  confessions  from  our  readers*  and  that 
we  start  a  department  under  some  such  title  as  "Stin|{ers 
Who  Have  Stunii  Me,**  or  "Gold  Bricks  I  Have  Been 
Handed.**  This  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  adopt  it  liladly. 
Has   anybody  else  a  confession   to   make?  —  The  Editors. 


WHEN  I  WAS  AN  EASY  MARK. 
BY  M.  K.  BARBER. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Barber."  "How  do 
you  do,  sir!  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?''  "Oh,  I  just  thought  I  would  like  to 
look  at  a  fountain  pen,  if  you  are  not  busy." 
So  I  showed  him  an  assortment.  All  the 
time  that  I  was  exhibiting  them,  he  made  him- 
self very  agreeable,  creating  the  impression 
that  he  was  an  old  customer  of  mine,  although 
I  could  not  remember  having  seen  him  before. 

I  finally  sold  him  a  $4.50  pen,  and  he  said 
he  would  have  to  write  me  a  check.  He 
added  he  would  like  to  make  it  $25,  as  he  was 
going  to  Topeka  for  awhile  to  visit  his  uncle, 
naming  a  prominent  State  official. 

I  told  him  that  somehow  I  couldn't  place 
him.  I  went  on  to  say  that  many  people  who 
traded  with  me  knew  me  so  well  that  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  knew  them.  "You  know 
my  brother,  I  know,"  said  he,  "and  I  thought 
you  knew  me.  Tve  been  in  your  store  so 
much,"  and  he  named  a  prominent  farmer  liv- 
ing out  several  miles  as  his  brother.  He  was 
such  a  prepossessing  looking  young  fellow,  well 
dressed,  that  I  felt  guilty  when  I  told  him  I 
didn't  have  enough  change  to  cash  a  check  for 
more  than  $10.  So  he  wrote  it  for  $10.  I 
gave  him  the  pen  and  $5.50  in  change. 

The  bank  returned  the  check,  marked  "no 
funds."  Did  you  ever  see  a  check  marked 
that  way,  brother?  Looks  nice,  doesn't  it? 
I  wrote  his  "brother,"  the  influential  farmer, 
and  he  disclaimed  relationship,  as  did  also  the 
prominent  statesman  at  Topeka.     Stung! 

I  have  the  check  yet — in  fact  I  have  a  nice 
little  collection  of  those  things.     Sometimes 
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when  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  getting  "chesty" 
I  dig  out  these  relics  and  look  'em  over  and  it 
makes  me  realize  that  "man  is  prone  to  weak- 
ness." If  I  could  just  get  face  value  for  this 
collection  I  could  take  my  family  and  go  on  a 
nice  little  pleasure  trip,  or  make  a  first  pay- 
ment on  a  fairly  good  automobile. 

THE  CIGAR  GAME. 

Then  another  "skin  game"  I  got  soaked  on 
was  that  of  a  Cuban  cigar  salesman.  He 
"got"  me  very  similar  to  the  Mexican  cigar 
deal  that  was  described  in  the  other  "Skin 
Games"  article  in  the  Bulletin.  He  talked 
Cuban,  I  guess;  anyway  it  was  "pidgin  Eng- 
lish" and  he  was  of  a  swarthy  complexion. 

It  happened  years  ago.  He  had  a  brother 
in  Cuba,  so  he  said,  who  made  "goodo  cigar- 
ro,"  and  he  smuggled  them  in  for  his  brother. 
This  he  told  me  very  confidentially.  He  could 
sell  them  at  $35  a  "tousan,"  cigarros  worth 
$75,  $80— yes,  $90  a  "tousan."  He  had  them 
with  him,  handed  me  one  to  smoke.  I  saw 
him  take  it  out  of  the  box,  and  it  was  a 
"peach." 

I  only  bought  200,  although  he  insisted  that 
I  buy  500,  as  I  would  "neffer  get  so  big  much 
bargain  again."  I  put  a  box  of  them  in  the 
10-cent  case  and  smoked  another  one  after 
supper.  Suffering  Caesar,  but  it  was  a  stinker! 
About  the  worst  stinker  I  ever  had — and  I've 
had  some  stinkers — believe  me!  I  took  them 
out  of  the  10-cent  case  and  put  them  in  the  6- 
cent  case.  Finally  I  was  ashamed  to  fool  my 
customers  that  way,  so  I  put  them  on  the 
show-case  and  marked  them  *'2  for  5  cts."  and 
finally  got  rid  of  them.  ^  j 
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THE  ADVERTISING  GRAFT. 

Another  "skin  game"  I  went  up  against  was 
an  advertising  graft.  "Three  months  aver- 
tising  FREE."  Note  the  capitals.  That  is 
the  way  it  was  printed,  just  to  show  any  drug- 
gist that  it  was  worth  $24  a  year  to  any  drug 
store,  etc.,  etc.  I  signed  the  blank  for  three 
months  free,  sent  it  in  and  the  response  came 
duly  to  hand.  It  was  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
"copy,"  and  not  particularly  good  copy  at  that. 
It  came  every  week. 

I  couldn't  see  anything  to  it;  so  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks  I  wrapped  it  all  up  and 
sent  it  back,  stating  that  I  could  not  use  the 
stuflF  and  they  need  not  send  any  more.  But 
it  kept  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  three 
months,  and  then  I  received  a  bill  for  $6!  I 
sent  the  bill  back  and  told  them  I  did  not  owe 
anything,  that  I  had  merely  accepted  their 
free  offer,  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  me.  They 
drew  on  me.  I  turned  the  draft  down.  They 
drew  again,  with  the  same  result.  They  wrote 
me  they  would  report  me  to  the  "National 
Association  of  Professional  Dead-beats,"  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  my  credit  would 
be  forever  ruined. 

I  told  them  to  go  ahead.  Then  they  wrote 
me  they  hated  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  that  if 
I  didn't  pay  this  six  dollars  they  would  be 
forced  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  their  attor- 
neys. I  did  not  answer  this,  and  after  awhile 
I  received  a  letter  from  "their  attorneys"  giv- 
ing me  a  certain  time  to  pay  this  sum  of  six 
dollars.  I  wrote  them  I  didn't  owe  it,  and 
told  them  why.  They  wrote  me  they  would 
proceed  to  take  action  at  once  if  I  did  not  pay 
it.  I  wrote  them  to  crack  their  whip  and  go. 
The  entire  matter  dragged  along  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  was  over  ten  years 
ago,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
them  again  some  day. 

A  PIANO  DEAL. 

Then  another  "skin  game"  was  a  piano 
deal,  an  advertising  proposition  consisting  of 
a  lot  of  advertisements  of  different  firms,  local 
and  foreign.  Each  of  them  paid  so  much  for 
circular  and  newspaper  advertisements.  That 
was  the  way  the  company  got  its  money  for 
the  piano.  It  was  simply  to  be  sent  to  me  and 
I  was  to  keep  it  on  display. 

It  looked  like  a  "soft  thing,"  but  I  could 
easily  see  where  it  would  make  the  local  music 
dealers  lasting  friends  of  mine — not! 


The  man  talked  with  me  several  hours,  off 
and  on — ^mostly  off.  He  tried  hard  to  get  me 
to  sign  an  innocent  looking  little  agreement, 
just  to  let  the  piano  be  shipped  to  me  and  set 
in  my  store,  but  I  knew  there  was  some  "come 
back"  somewhere  and  I  fought  shy  of  it. 

VICTIMIZED  BY  A  BOOK  AGENT. 

One  of  those  "stung  places,"  and  a  very 
sore  one  too,  is  a  lot  of  nicely  bound  books 
that  only  ( ?)  cost  me  $48.50  before  I  got 
through  paying  for  them.  They  are  really 
very  pretty  books.  But  I  have  never  looked 
on  the  inside  of  them,  and  I've  had  them  for 
several  years. 

They  just  cost  $3.50  laid  down  and  $5  per 
month  until  paid  for.  I  kept  them  at  the 
store  for  six  months  or  more  before  I  got  up 
nerve  enough  to  take  them  home. 

I  suspected  my  better  half  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  purchase  and  w^ould  take  it  from 
me,  but  she  didn't! 

A    RUBBER    PROPOSITION. 

I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  get 
even,  and  I  did.  A  friend  of  hers,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  "curbstone  real  estate  agent,"  in- 
terested her  in  a  Mexican  rubber  plantation 
proposition  down  near  Vera  Cruz.  She  saw 
a  chance  to  invest  a  hundred  dollars  and  make 
a  million  in  ten  years. 

It  did  look  good  from  the  prospectus,  a 
beautiful  valley  raising  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits,  etc. 

The  real  estate  man  went  down  there  and 
came  back  with  a  lot  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  would  make  your  mouth  water  to  look  at. 

There  were  only  a  limited  number  of  tracts 
to  be  disposed  of.  As  this  proposition  was 
being  exploited  all  over  the  country,  my  wife 
was  very  anxious  to  accept  before  it  was  too 
late. 

It  did  look  like  a  good  thing,  but  I  had 
bought  a  town  lot  in  Oklahoma  several  years 
before  and  was  afraid  of  it.  This  town  lot 
cost  me  $25.  I  have  it  yet,  and  if  any  of  you 
want  to  speculate  a  little,  you  can  have  it  for 
25  cents.  I  have  a  very  pretty  deed  to  it  and 
several  tax  receipts  showing  it  is  all  O.  K. 

A  year  or  so  later  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment exposed  the  whole  thing.  The  papers 
were  full  of  it.  The  "rubber  plantation"  was 
an  absolute  desert.  The  "beautiful  winding 
creek"  flowing  through  it  was  a  rocky  gulch 
that  had  never  had  a  drop  of  water  in  it. 
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Domestic  tranquillity  was  again  established 
at  my  house. 

THE  CHARITY  RACKET. 

Then  there  was  another  "skin  game''  that 
comes  to  my  mind. 

A  girl  with  a  crutch,  a  nice  looking  girl  but 
terribly  lame,  called  on  us.  She  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm  and  was  selling  a  "life  everlast- 
ing" plant.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  hang 
it  on  the  porch,  or  in  your  flower  window  and 
keep  it  wet,  and  it  would  grow  a  luxuriant 
foliage. 

You  could  let  it  dry  up  and  it  would  keep 
indefinitely.  When  you  wanted  it  to  grow 
again  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  it  wet  a 
few  days. 

She  sold  them  at  50  cents  or  three  for  $1.25. 
I  bought  one,  took  it  home  and  hung  it  up. 
I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  bought  three  or  six  when 
I  thought  how  pretty  it  would  look  when  it 
became  green.  I  saw  them  hanging  in  store 
windows  and  on  porches  all  over  town.  She 
sold  a  lot  of  them.     I  watered  it  and  watched 


it  to  see  it  sprout;  but  it  just  kept  on  looking 
like  a  bunch  of  brown-colored  excelsior  sewed 
together  with  heavy  cord. 

About  a  week  after  a  traveling  man  asked 
me  if  a  girl  had  worked  Larned  yet  with  a 
"life  everlasting  ^raft."  He  said  he  had  be- 
come pretty  well  acquainted  with  her  at  Dodge 
City.  He  informed  me  that  she  wasn't  a  bit 
lame  and  was  making  more  clear  money  than 
any  one  he  knew  of.  She  was  a  good  looker, 
had  a  good  "spiel" — she  could  put  up  a  pitiful 
talk  that  would  almost  make  the  "weeps" 
come.  He  said  she  made  the  plants  out  of 
excelsior  dyed  brown  and  sewed  together  with 
cord.  She  even  sewed  a  little  southern  moss 
over  them  to  look  like  dried  foliage.  I  went 
home  and  took  down  my  "life  everlasting 
plant"  and  examined  it.  It  hadn't  sprouted 
yet,  but  it  made  a  nice  hot  little  fire  for  a 
time. 

But  why  continue  the  harrowing  recital! 
We've  all  been  stung  with  some  of  these  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bees! 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  DRUG  GATHERING. 

Ezc«rpts  from  "Th«  Harvester,"  Oa«  of  the  Popnlar  Novels  of  the  Honr— The  Hero  of 

the  Tale  Makes  HU  Livlatf  by  the  Growth,  CoUeotloa,  and  Drylatf  of  Hedlclaal 

Plaata— Practical  and  Interesting  Details  of  the  Work. 


One  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  last  year 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  druggist.  We 
refer  to  "The  Harvester."  The  author,  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  is  herself  the  wife  of  a 
druggist — Gene  Stratton  Porter.  Mrs.  Porter 
began  her  literary  work  some  years  ago  by 
writing  out-and-out  nature  studies — ^books  on 
birds,  moths,  and  the  like.  Subsequently  she 
made  a  great  popular  hit  by  weaving  these  ob- 
servations of  nature  into  the  form  of  fiction. 
Two  of  her  books,  "Freckles"  and  "A  Girl  of 
the  Limberlost,"  were  full  of  charm  and  fas- 
cination. 

"The  Harvester"  is  another  novel  of  the 
same  type.  In  this  particular  book  the  nature 
theme  provided  is  the  collection  of  medicinal 
plants  for  the  drug  market.  The  harvester 
himself  is  a  tall,  strapping  fellow  of  26  years, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  work,  and  who 
has  made  it  pay  him  handsomely.  His  father 
before  him  was  a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  the 
young  man  therefore  comes  naturally  by  his 


love  for  the  open  and  his  understanding  of  the 
woods.  No  marsh  is  too  wet,  no  forest  too 
dense,  to  daunt  the  young  woodsman  if  he 
thinks  it  harbors  barks  or  roots  which  may  be 
used  in  the  healing  of  the  sick. 

Primarily,  of  course,  "The  Harvester"  is  a 
love  story.  It  could  scarcely  be  a  popular  suc- 
cess if  it  were  not.  Incidentally,  however,  it 
contains  a  great  many  practical  details  de- 
scriptive of  the  particular  occupation  of  the 
hero,  and  these  are  what  make  the  book  inter- 
esting to  the  druggist.  Particularly  is  it  sug- 
gestive at  a  time  when  the  native  supply  of 
certain  medicinal  plants  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  as  a  country  we  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  artificial  cultivation. 

HOW    THE    HARVESTER    BEGAN. 

Without  more  ado  let  us  quote  from  certain 
parts  of  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  perused  the 
whole  story.    On  one  occasion,  when  the  Har- 
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vester's  work  had  become  so  well  known  as  to 
make  him  famous,  he  read  a  paper  describing 
his  occupation  before  a  national  medical  so- 
ciety. He  then  described  how  he  had  begun 
his  work,  and  w^hat  methods  he  had  practiced 
in  following  it  up: 

The  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  drugs  and  the  adul- 
terated importations  early  taught  me  that  the  day  was 
coming  when  it  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  raise 
our  home  supplies.  So,  while  yet  in  my  teens,  I  began 
collecting  from  the  fields  and  woods  for  miles  around 
such  medicinal  stuflf  as  grew  in  my  father's  fields, 
marsh,  and  woods,  and  planting  more  wherever  I  found 
anything  growing  naturally  in  its  prime.  I  merely 
enlarged  nature's  beds  and  preserved  their  natural  con- 
dition. As  the  plants  spread  and  the  harvest  increased, 
I  built  a  dry-house  on  scientific  principles,  a  large  store- 
room, and  later  a  laboratory  in  which  I  have  been 
learning  to  prepare  some  of  my  crude  material  for  the 
market,  combining  ideas  of  my  own  in  remedies,  and  at 
last  producing  one  your  president  just  has  indicated  that 
I  come  to  submit  to  you  as  a  final  resort  in  certain  con- 
ditions. 

My  operations  now  have  spread  to  close  six  hundred 
acres  of  almost  solid  medicinal  growth,  including  a  little 
lake,  around  the  shores  of  which  flourish  a  quadruple 
setting  of  water-loving  herbs. 

HIS  DRY-HOUSE. 

Elsewhere  in  the  book  we  get  more  details 
of  the  Harvester's  dry-house  for  the  evapora- 
tion of  drugs: 

The  Harvester  tossed  the  hitching  strap  to  the  dog 
and  walked  down  the  driveway  to  a  low  structure  built 
on  the  embankment  beside  the  lake.  One  end  of  it  was 
a  dry- house  of  his  own  construction.  Here,  by  an 
arrangement  of  hot- water  pipes,  he  evaporated  many  of 
the  barks,  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  he  grew  to  supply 
large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs. 
By  his  process  crude  stock  was  thoroughly  cured,  yet 
did  not  lose  in  weight  and  color  as  when  dried  in 
the  sun  or  outdoor  shade. 

So  the  Harvester  was  enabled  to  send  his  customers 
big  packages  of  brightly  colored  raw  material,  and  the 
few  cents  per  pound  he  asked  in  advance  of  the  cata- 
logued prices  were  paid  eagerly.  He  lived  alone,  and 
never  talked  of  his  work;  so  none  of  the  harvesters 
of  the  fields  adjoining  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  his 
reaping.  The  idea  had  been  his  own.  He  had  been 
born  in  the  cabin  in  which  he  now  lived.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  old-time  hunters  of  skins  and  game. 
They  had  added  to  their  earnings  by  gathering  in  spring 
and  fall  the  few  medicinal  seeds,  leaves  and  barks 
they  knew. 

From  books  and  drug  pamphlets  he  had  learned 
every  medicinal  plant,  shrub  and  tree  of  his  vicinity, 
and  for  years  roamed,  far  afield  and  through  the  woods 
collecting.  After  his  father's  death  expenses  grew 
heavier  and  the  boy  saw  that  he  must  earn  more  money. 
His  mother  frantically  opposed  his  going  to  the  city, 
so  he  thought  out  the  plan  of  transplanting  the  stuff  he 
gathered  to  the  land  he  owned  and  cultivating  it  there. 


This  work  was  well  developed  when  he  was  twenty,  but 
that  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

From  that  time  he  went  on  steadily  enlarging  his 
species,  transplanting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  medicinal 
herbs  from  such  locations  as  he  found  them  to  similar 
conditions  on  his  land.  Six  years  he  had  worked  culti- 
vating these  beds,  and  hunting  through  the  woods  on 
the  river  banks,  the  great  Limberlost  Swamp,  and 
neglected  corners  of  earth  for  barks  and  roots.  He 
occasionally  made  long  trips  across  the  country  for 
rapidly  diminishing  plants  he  found  in  the  woodlands 
of  men  who  did  not  care  to  bother  with  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  many  big  beds  of  profitable  herbs,  extinct  for 
miles  around,  now  flourished  on  the  banks  of  Loon  Lake, 
in  the  marsh,  and  through  the  forest  rising  above.  To 
what  extent  and  valuS  his  venture  had  grown,  no  one 
save  the  Harvester  knew.  When  his  neighbors  twitted 
him  about  being  too  lazy  to  plow  and  sow,  of  "mooning" 
over  books,  and  derisively  sneered  when  they  spoke  of 
him  as  the  Harvester  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Medicine 
Man,  David  Langston  smiled  and  went  his  way. 

Referring  to  this  attitude  of  his  neighbors, 
he  once  said : 

"Ten  years  ago  I  began  removing  every  tree,  bush, 
vine,  and  plant  of  medicinal  value  from  the  woods 
around  to  my  land;  I  set  and  sowed  acres  in  ginseng, 
knowing  I  must  nurse,  tend,  and  cultivate  seven  years. 
If  my  neighbors  had  understood  what  I  was  attempting, 
what  do  you  think  they  would  have  said?  Cranky  and 
lazy  would  have  become  adjectives  too  mild.  Limatic 
would  have  expressed  it  better.  That's  close  to  the  general 
opinion,  anyway.  Because  I  will  not  fell  my  trees,  and 
the  woods  hide  the  work  I  do,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  I  spend  my  time  in  the  sun  reading  a  book.  I  do, 
as  often  as  I  have  an  opportunity.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  fall,  when  I  harvest  that  ginseng  bed,  I  will  clear 
more  money  than  my  stiffest  detractor  ever  saw  at  one 
time.  I'll  wager  my  bank  account  won't  compare  so 
unfavorably  with  the  best  of  them  now." 

WHAT  DRUGS  WERE   CULTIVATED. 

One  interesting  dialogue  in  the  book  touches 
on  the  different  drugs  collected  by  the  Har- 
vester : 

"In  my  woods,"  said  the  Harvester,  "you  see  I  grow 
several  members  of  the  Viola  pedata  family,  bird's  foot, 
snake,  and  wood  violets,  and  three  of  the  Odorata,  Eng- 
lish, marsh,  and  sweet,  for  our  big  drug  houses.  They 
use  the  fiowers  in  making  delicate  tests  for  acids  and 
alkalies.  The  entire  plant,  flower,  seed,  leaf,  and  root, 
goes  into  diflferent  remedies.  The  beds  seed  themselves 
and  spread,  so  I  have  more  than  I  need  for  the  chem- 
ists, and  I  sell  a  few.  I  don't  use  the  white  and  yellow 
in  my  business:  I  just  grow  them  for  their  beauty.  I 
also  sell  my  surplus  lilies-of-the-valley.  Would  you  like 
to  order  some  of  them  for  your  house  or  more  violets 
for  to-morrow?" 

"Well,  bless  my  soul!   Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
lilies-of-the-valley  are  medicine?" 
♦        The  Harvester  laughed. 

"I  grow  immense  beds  of  them  in  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  Loon  Lake,"  he  said.  "They  are  Convallaria 
majalis  of  the  drug  houses,  and  I  scarcdy^know  what 
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the  weak-hearted  people  would  do  without  them.  I  use 
large  quantities  in  trade,  and  this  season  I  am  selling  a 
few  because  people  so  love  them." 

"Lilies  in  medicine;  well,  dear  me!  Are  roses  good 
for  our  innards  too?" 

Then  the  Harvester  did  laugh. 

"I  imagine  the  roses  you  know  gp  into  perfumes 
mostly,"  he  answered.  "They  do  make  medicine  of 
Canadian  rock  rose  and  rose  bay,  laurel,  and  willow.  I 
grow  the  bushes,  but  they  are  not  what  you  would  con- 
sider roses." 

"I  wonder,  now,"  said  the  woman,  studying  the  Har- 
vester closely,  "if  you  are  not  the  queer  genius  I've 
heard  of,  who  spends  his  time  hunting  and  growing  stuff 
in  the  woods  and  people  call  him  the  Medicine  Man." 

"I  strongly  suspect,  madam,  I  &m  that  man,"  said  the 
Harvester. 

"Well,  bless  me!"  cried  she.  "I've  always  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  here  when  I  do,  you  look  just  like  anybody 
else.  I  thought  you'd  have  long  hair,  and  be  wild-eyed 
and  ferocious.  And  your  talk  sounds  like  out  of  a  book. 
Well,  that  beats  me !" 

"Me,  too !"  said  the  Harvester,  lifting  his  hat. 

Here  are  some  practical  details  of  the  work : 

The  Harvester  set  the  neglected  cabin  in  order;  then 
he  carefully  and  deftly  packed  all  his  dried  herbs,  barks, 
and  roots.  Next  came  carrying  the  couch  grass,  wild 
alum,  and  soapwort  into  the  storeroom.  Then  followed 
July  herbs.  He  first  went  to  his  bed  of  foxglove,  be- 
cause the  tender  leaves  of  the  second  year  should  be 
stripped  from  them  at  flowering  time,  and  that  usually 
began  two  weeks  earlier;  but  his  bed  lay  in  shaded, 
damp  location  and  the  tall  bloom  stalks  were  only  in 
half  flower,  their  pale  lavender  making  an  exquisite  pic- 
ture. It  paid  to  collect  these  leaves,  so  the  Harvester 
hastily  stripped  the  amount  he  wanted. 

Yarrow  was  beginning  to  bloom  and  he  gathered  as 
much  as  required,  taking  the  whole  plant.  That  only 
brought  a  few  cents  a  pound,  but  it  was  used  entire,  so 
the  weight  made  it  worth  while. 

Catnip  tops  and  leaves  were  also  ready,  and  as  it 
grew  in  the  open  in  dry  soil  and  the  beds  had  been 
weeded  that  spring,  he  could  gather  great  arm  loads  of 
it  with  a  sickle,  but  he  had  to  watch  the  swarming  bees. 
He  left  the  male-fern  and  mullein  until  the  last  for 
different  reasons. 

ABOUT   GINSENG. 

Once  the  Harvester  had  unknowingly  taken 
some  ginseng  from  the  girl  who  was  later  to 
be  his  beloved,  and  he  sought  to  make  restitu- 
tion at  once : 

"Any  country  boy  or  girl,"  he  said,  "can  find  ginseng, 
gather,  wash,  and  dry  it,  and  get  five  dollars  a  pound.  I 
can  return  yours  to-morrow  and  you  can  cure  and  take 
it  to  a  druggist  I  will  name  you,  and  sell  it  for  that.  But 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  you  can  get 
more.  Your  roots  are  now  on  the  trays  of  my  evaporat- 
ing house.  They  will  dry  to  the  proper  degree  desired 
by  the  trade,  so  that  they  will  not  lose  an  extra  ounce  in 
weight,  and  if  I  send  them  with  my  stuff  to  big  whole- 
sale houses  I  deal  with,  they  will  be  graded  with  the 
finest  wild  ginseng.    It  is  worth  more  than  the  culti- 


vated and  you  will  get  closer  to  eight  dollars  a  pound  for 
it  than  five.  There  is  some  speculation  in  it,  and  the 
market  fluctuates;  but  as  a  rule,  I  sell  for  the  highest 
price  the  drug  brings,  and,  at  times  when  the  season  is 
very  dry,  I  set  my  own  prices.  Shall  I  return  yours  or 
may  I  cure  and  sell  it,  and  bring  you  the  money?" 

On  another  occasion  he  wanted  to  go  in 
search  of  the  girl,  but  he  was  afraid  some  one 
would  rifle  his  precious  ginseng  bed : 

It  had  been  carefully  tended  these  seven  years  for  the 
culmination  the  coming  fall  would  bring.  That  ginseng 
was  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  he  had  labored 
over  it,  fighting  worms  and  parasites,  covering  and  un- 
covering it  with  the  changing  seasons — a  siege  of  loving 
labor. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

One  who  showed  much  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Harvester  was  given  some  interesting 
details : 

"Foxglove  for  heart  trouble,  and  mullein  for  catarrh. 
I  get  ten  cents  a  pound  for  foxglove  leaves  and  five 
for  mullein,  and  from  seventy-five  to  a  dollar  for  flow- 
ers of  the  latter,  depending  on  how  well  I  preserve  the 
color  in  drying  them.  They  must  be  sealed  in  bottles 
and  handled  with  extreme  care." 

"Then,"  replied  the  visitor,  "if  I  wasn't  too  childish 
to  be  out  picking  them,  I  could  be  earning  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound  for  mullein  blooms?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Harvester,  "but  imtil  you  learned  the 
trick  of  stripping  them  rapidly  you  scarcely  could  gather 
what  would  weigh  two  pounds  a  day,  when  dried.  Not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  you  might  have  to  stand  and 
work  mostly  in  hot  sunshine,,  because  mullein  likes  open 
roads  and  fields  and  sunny  hills." 

*  *      * 
"What  other  plants  do  you  gather?" 

"Saffron,"  answered  the  Harvester.  "A  beautiful 
thing!  You  must  see  it.  Tall,  round  stems,  lacy,  deli- 
cate leaves,  big  heads  of  bright  yellow  bloom,  touched 
with  color  so  dark  it  appears  black — one  of  the  loveliest 
plants  that  grows.  You  should  see  my  big  bed  of  it  in 
a  week  or  two  more.    It  makes  a  picture." 

*  «        4t 

"Sketch  a  sarsaparilla  plant  and  this  yam  vine.  It 
grows  on  your  veranda  too — the  rattle  box,  you  remem- 
ber. The  leaves  and  seeding  arrangements  are  wonder- 
ful. You  can  do  any  number  of  things  with  them,  and 
all  will  be  new." 

He  called  her  attention  to  and  brought  her  samples 
of  ginger  leaves.  Indian  hemp,  queen-of-the-meadow» 
coneflower,  burdock,  baneberry,  Indian  turnip,  and 
Indian  hemp,  as  he  harvested  them  in  turn.  When  they 
came  to  the  large  beds  of  orange  pleurisy  root  the  Girl 
cried  out  with  pleasure. 

If  we  assume  that  the  possibilities  of  drug 
collection  and  cultivation  have  not  been  over- 
drawn by  the  author  of  this  interesting  tale, 
we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
here  a  chance  for  profitable  work.  It  should 
appeal  particularly  to  druggists.  (^ r^r^cs\r> 


"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

EUvcath  Paper— Th«  Practtc«  of  Optics  Nats  thU  Drotf  Ut  a  Dollar  a  Day— Be^taala^  la 
Small  Way  la  a  Hera  Hamlet  He  Haa  Saccceded  la  Balldla^  Up  a  Good 
Bnalacaa  la  thU  Dcpartmeat— How  Ha  Did  It. 

By  S.  C  COOPEB.  Phm.B., 
Lloa'0  B*«d,  CHiterlo. 


My  little  business  in  an  isolated  Ontario 
hamlet  consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  side- 
lines. Each  in  itself  amounts  to  very  little, 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  total  annually  some- 
thing "to  the  good."  Optical  work  has  prob- 
ably proved  my  most  profitable  branch,  and  I 
use  the  word  "profitable"  as  indicating  an 
asset  in  more  ways  than  one. 

GETTING  A   START. 

After  graduating  from  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy,  I  took  a  course  in  optics.  I  pur- 
chased a  trial  set  for  $30,  a  lens  gauge  for  $6, 
and  pliers  for  $1,  and  inserted  the  following 
item  among  the  personal  locals  in  the  district 
newspaper : 

Those  headaches  may  be  caused  by  defective  eye- 
sight. I  can  correct  it. — S.  C.  Cooper,  Phm.B.,  Druggist 
and  Optician. 

That  was  the  slogan  I  sounded  week  after 
week,  until  now  some  of  my  friends  repeat  it 
to  me,  when  with  a  smile  on  their  face  they 
ask  for  a  box  of  headache  powders.  It 
brought  them  to  me  once,  twice  and  even  three 
times,  when  a  break  or  a  lost  lens  made  it 
necessary. 
,  Next  to  my  trial  set,  my  best  help  has  been 
my  lens  gauge.  Some  of  my  customers  look 
surprised  when  I  replace  a  cracked  lens  with 
a  new  one  which  their  experience  proves  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  damaged  one.  My  av- 
erage stock-in-trade  is  worth  about  ten  dol- 
lars. I  do  no  brazing  but  send  repairs  to  To- 
ronto by  mail  and  get  cylindrical  lenses  and 
odd  sizes  and  fittings  made  to  order. 

Knowledge  is  properly  a  potent  key  to  the 
confidence  of  one's  customers.  At  first,  those 
whom  I  knew  hesitated  about  trusting  me  with 
visual  correction.  I  was  particular  that  they 
should  realize  that  I  recognized  the  importance 
of  care,  that  I  proceeded  to  make  examina- 
tions   and    deductions    methodically,    not    by 

^       *  HOW   MY  PRACTICE  GREW. 

Upon  completing  my  examination,  I  usually 
made  diagrams  and  explained  the  defect  to 


my  patient,  who  was  thereby  impressed  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  One  patient 
was  the  means  of  sending  another  until  I 
have  the  optical  work  of  this  section  almost 
corralled.  Outsiders  come  in,  but  go  away 
disappointed  and  minus  their  expenses. 

In  summer  I  drive  to  places  several  miles 
away,  calling  at  the  homes  when  requested  to, 
thus  heading  off  the  uncertain  pedler.  I  am 
arranging  to  offer  my  services  gratis  this  sum- 
mer to  the  neighboring  school  boards  in  in- 
specting the  eyes  of  the  scholars ;  in  case  of 
defect,  I  shall  report  it  to  the  child's  parents,* 
as  well  as  to  the  school  board,  who  will  be  free 
to  act  in  the  matter  as  they  wish. 

The  majority  of  people  like  some  one  or 
something  to  lean  upon — physically,  financial- 
ly, intellectually,  and  spiritually ;  and  the  opti- 
cian, to  be  successful,  must  cultivate  and  en- 
courage this  tendency.  Many  come  to  me  with 
fear  and  trembling,  thinking  only  of  the  dis- 
bursement that  may  produce  no  results.  I 
impress  on  them  that  there  need  be  no  dis- 
bursement until  they  are  helped ;  then  there  is 
no  resentment.  I  assure  them  that  I  will  take 
care  of  their  vision  in  the  future,  that  my 
work  is  guaranteed,  that  no  man  can  serve 
them  better. 

SOME  TRYING  CASES. 

Nervous  patients  are  the  most  difficult; 
their  answers  are  invariably  contradictory,  and 
one  must  put  them  at  ease  by  gaining  their 
confidence.  I  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
my  patient's  replies  about  improvement  of 
vision  are  wrong  until  by  changing  lenses  I 
prove  them  correct.  The  optician  to  be  suc- 
cessful must,  from  the  time  the  patient  takes 
the  chair  until  the  glasses  are  accepted,  be  dic- 
tator and  master  of  the  situation. 

I  have  had  many  kinds  of  patients,  from 
the  handsome  Scotch  lassie  who  inquired  "Do 
you  look  into  people's  eyes?"  to  the  tot  who 
wanted  "specs  like  grandma's."  One  day  a 
gentleman  brought  his  son  to  be  fitted  with  "a 
twenty-five-cent  pair  of  glasses."     I   sat  the 
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boy  in  the  chair  twenty  feet  from  the  card. 
He  could  not  name  the  big  E.  I  demurred  at 
furnishing  a  cheap  lens  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
father  agreed  to  buy  a  good  lens  in  a  cheap 
frame.  That  youth  took  — 4.5  spherical  and 
read  the  20-feet  line  perfectly.  After  graph- 
ically describing  the  defect  I  was  told  to  fit 
him  as  I  thought  best.     The  price  was  paid. 


The  young  fellow  has  rejoiced  ever  since  in  a 
new  lease  of  eyesight,  and  both  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  performed  for  me  some  good 
missionary  work.  I  get  a  customer's  confi- 
dence and  cash.     These  mean  profit. 

I  shall  welcome  any  other  side-line  that  will, 
on  such  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  capital,  net 
as  this  does,  an  average  of  one  dollar  per  day. 


A  GRUESOME  EXPERIENCE. 

A  Haman  Foot  U  Foaod  Severed  from  the  Body  In  a  Railway  Tnael— A  Newspaper  Sei 
aatloa  Follows  and  Detectives  are  Pnt  on  the  Case— The  Mystery 
Finally  Unraveled  by  a  Pharmacist. 

By  ERNEST  V.  CRIPFS, 

B*rklMiiii«t«d«  Eatflaad. 


"If  you  want  to  study  life,"  remarked  the 
pharmacist,  "get  a  job  as  dispenser  in  one  of 
our  big  hospitals.  You  will  see  and  hear 
things  there  that  will  startle  you. 

"Some  years  ago,  just  after  I  had  qualified, 
I  obtained  a  post  of  assistant  pharmacist  to  the 
W.  Hospital.  For  three  years  I  worked 
harder  there  than  I  had  ever  before — or  *since. 
But  it  was  interesting  work.  And  the  experi- 
ence I  gained  of  the  many  departments  of  hos- 
pital administration,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
seamy  side  of  human  life,  has  stood  me  in  good 
stead  since. 

"But  it  is  not  about  the  work  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  to-night,  but  of  a  well-known  mys- 
tery which  I  was  the  means  of  clearing  up.  It 
was  done  quietly  and  the  public  were  never  told 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  biggest  puzzles  the 
police  force  ever  had  in  hand. 

THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  the 

H tunnel  sensation.     I  am  speaking  now 

of  an  event  that  took  place  from  25  to  30  years 
ago.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
those  days.    The  story  goes : 

"One  day  in  December,  a  number  of  plate- 
layers, men  who  lay  rails  on  the  track,  were 
at  work  in  this  tunnel,  situated  not  many  miles 
out  of  London,  on  one  of  the  best  known  rail- 
way lines. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  work  of  these  men.  It  is  their 
custom  to  cease  work  on  the  approach  of  a 


train  into  the  timnel,  and  stand  in  alcoves  made 
in  the  walls  for  that  purpose. 

"It  was  while  a  passenger  train  was  running 
through,  its  carriages  brightly  lit,  that  one  of 
the  doors  was  noticed  to  be  open,  and  the  fig- 
ures of  two  men,  apparently  struggling  with 
each  other,  were  seen  as  the  cars  sped  by. 

A  SEARCH  INSTITUTED. 

"The  workmen  immediately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  or  both  men  had  fallen  out, 
and  a  search  was  at  once  organized.  But  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  no  trace  of  anybody  be- 
ing discovered  on  the  line.  Nor  could  they 
ascertain  that  any  one  was  missing  who  had 
traveled  by  that  train. 

"The  next  day  they  were  working  a  few 
hundred  yards  further  along  the  tunnel,  when 
one  of  them  picked  up,  close  to  the  wall,  a 
naked  human  foot,  which  had  been  severed 
from  the  leg  just  above  the  ankle ! 

"The  discovery  naturally  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  it  being  rather  dull  then  for  the 
newspapers,  they  blossomed  out  at  once  in 
headlines  of  the  most  lurid  kind  about  the 
murder. 

"Many  theories  w^ere  advanced  and  rejected, 
after  examination.  The  natural  inference  was 
that  some  one  had  either  fallen  or  had  been 
thrown  from  a  passing  train,  and  the  foot  sev- 
ered by  the  %vheels.  But  to  prove  this  the  rest 
of  the  body  would  have  to  be  found,  and  care- 
ful search  for  that  purpose  proved  fruitless. 
It  was  a  naked  foot,  you  will  observe,  and  pas- 
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sengers  in  trains  do  not  as  a  rule  travel  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  these  to  be  torn  off  so  cleanly  as 
to  leave  no  traces. 

"Medical  examination  proved  the  foot  to  be 
that  of  a  female,  severed  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  the  owner  to  have  been  dead  some 
six  or  seven  days.  They  estimated  the  victim's 
age  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

"The  discovery  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  but 
since  a  particularly  atrocious  murder  was  com- 
mitted a  few  days  later,  the  dailies  took  up  a 
fresh  subject  and  dropped  the  other.  No  more 
was  heard  of  the  mystery  of  the  foot  so  far  as 
the  public  were  concerned. 

A  PHARMACIST  LENDS  ASSISTANCE. 

"But  I  expect  you  are  wondering  where  I 
come  in.  I  am  just  approaching  my  part  in  the 
business. 

"One  of  my  duties  as  assistant  pharmacist 
at  the  hospital  was  rather  a  gruesome  one.  It 
was  that  of  preparing  the  bodies  of  unfortu- 
nates who  died  without  kith  or  kin,  and  of 
others  with  whose  relatives  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  for  dissection  by  the 
medical  students.  Different  arrangements  are 
in  force  at  the  present  day,  I  know,  and  this 
work  is  in  other  hands.  But  at  that  time  we 
pharmacists  performed  that  service. 

"I  know  quite  well  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  a  morbid  curiosity  concerning  all  de- 
tails of  this  ghastly  but  necessary  work.  Our 
novelists  have,  in  many  instances,  excited  and 
fostered  it,  by  their  not  always  authentic 
stories  and  descriptions.  Who  that  knows 
Stevenson's  'Body  Snatcher'  can  forget  the 
thrill  that  tingles  along  the  nerves,  as  that  too 
realistic  account  is  read  ? 

"But,  as  you  know,  things  are  very  different 
now  from  the  days  so  vividly  depicted  by  him, 
and  now  a  government  official  makes  it  his 
special  business  to  see  that  everything  is  done 
decently. 

"I  must  confess  that  the  first  few  weeks  of 
this  work  were  very  trying,  but  after  a  little 
time  I  had  quite  mastered  any  feelings  of  com- 
punction I  ever  had,  and  was  quite  as  hardened 
as  the  students  themselves. 

"I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  never  in 
those  days  read  the  newspapers,  so  that  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  sensation  and  excitement 
that  was  caused  by  the  discovery  in  the  tunnel. 
How  I  came  to  know  of  it  was  rather  curious. 


"I  was  in  lodgings  at  the  time,  and  one  of 
the  detectives  who  had  this  case  in  hand  lived 
in  the  same  house.  Generally  a  very  close  man 
concerning  all  his  business,  he  surprised  me  one 
night  by  entering  into  conversation  about  the 
murder  and  questioned  me  about  my  own 
duties  and  experiences  in  the  dissecting  rooms. 
I,  nothing  loath,  told  him  all  I  could,  and  it 
ended  by  his  asking  me  whether  I  would  care 
to  go  to  the  police  station  and  inspect  the  foot. 

"My  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  I  had  the  glimmering  of  an  idea  that  the 
puzzle  was  about  to  be  solved  in  rather  an  un- 
expected way.    So  I  consented. 

A  CLUE. 

"The  fresh  appearance*  of  the  foot,  after  an 
interval  of  a  fortnight,  particularly  struck  me, 
and  I  at  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had 
been  preserved  in  some  way,  probably  by  in- 
jecting the  arteries  after  death. 

"As  the  detective  was  up  against  a  wall,  and 
I  could  get  no  further,  I  suggested  that  he 
might  cautiously  inquire  at  the  various  hos- 
pitals whether  a  foot  was  missing  from  the 
dissecting  rooms.  He  could  ascertain  this 
readily.  It  was  a  strict  rule  at  all  hospitals  that 
when  parts  of  bodies  were  to  be  taken  home 
by  the  students,  those  in  charge  of  these  poor 
emblems  of  mortality  should  see  to  it  that  the 
bodies  were  finally  put  together  in  a  decent 
fashion  and  buried. 

"The  detective  at  once  commenced  his  in- 
quiries. On  the  next  day  he  found  out  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  That  day,  one  of  the  biggest 
hospital's  attendants,  in  assembling  the  limbs 
of  the  body  of  a  female,  after  dissection, 
missed  a  foot. 

"The  two  students  responsible  for  it  had  not 
been  at  the  hospital  for  several  days.  It  after- 
wards developed  they  had  not  returned  since- 
the  night  when  the  foot  was  discovered  in  the 
tunnel. 

"They  were  traced  to  their  lodgings,  which 
were  some  distance  out  of  London,  down  the 
very  line  on  which  the  discovery  had  been 
made.  When  pressed  they  admitted  that, 
against  the  rules,, they  had  taken  the  foot  away, 
as  they  had  been  anxious  to  dissect  it  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Christmas  examinations. 

"They  had  placed  it  upon  the  top  of  sev- 
eral more  things  in  an  ordinary  handbag, 
which  was  placed  against  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage. 
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"For  some  unexplained  reason,  when  pass- 
ing through  "the  tunnel,  the  door  suddenly  flew 
open,  and  to  their  horror  their  bag  went  with 
it. 

"They  both  made  a  dash,  and  succeeded  in 
gripping  it,  but  the  foot  had  vanished,  with 
results  as  you  have  heard.     So      frightened 


were  they  that  they  had  kept  at  home  rather 
than  face  a  severe  reprimand.  But  the  foot 
being  restored,  the  whole  business  was  hushed 
up. 

"Thus  ended,  perhaps  rather  tamely,  what 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  year." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DRUGS. 


Probably  First  DUcovered  by  PrlmltlTe  Nam  In  Hla  Search  for  Food— Opiam  Older 
Bread— Nnz  Vomica  AdmlDlatered  by  the   Medicine  Nan  with  Incantatlona  and 
Relltfloaa  Rltea— Other  Qnalnt  Practices  that  Obtained  nntli  Science 
Finally  Broke  Thron^h  a  Gmat  of  I^orance  and  Snperatltlon. 

By  DANIEL  N.  OROSH, 

PhlUdttlphla. 


From  time  immemorial  we  have  been  prone 
to  associate  drugs  with  doctors,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  drugs  were  used  and  admin- 
istered before  physicians  were  invented.  The 
Bible  first  mentions  the  use  of  drugs  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  when  Eve,  testing  the  effect 
of  a  certain  vegetable  product,  had  her  eyes 
opened  thereby.  The  serpent's  connection  with 
this  incident  as  adviser  has  no  doubt  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  serpent  as 
the  symbol  of  medicine.  The  administration 
of  medicine  before  the  doctor's  advent  de- 
volved upon  the  wise  woman,  and  the  close 
relation  between  drugs  and  women  has  held 
from  prehistoric  times. 

The  original  discovery  of  drugs  or  their 
properties  goes  back  beyond  history.  No  au- 
thentic knowledge  of  their  origin  is  recorded. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  human  race  has 
been  experimented  upon  until  we  have  gained 
the  knowledge  of  drugs  we  now  possess.  Hu- 
man nature  was  no  doubt  the  same  in  pre- 
historic times  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  natural 
method  of  investigation  by  tasting  an  article 
in  order  to  find  out  about  it,  is  perhaps  the 
point  to  start  from. 

Primitive  man  in  his  search  for  food,  no 
doubt  ate  or  endeavored  to  eat  anything  in 
the  form  of  berries,  plants,  roots,  leaves,  etc., 
which  were  native  to  his  habitat.  He  no 
doubt  found  that  some  were  palatable,  others 
were  tasteless  and  unsatisfying,  others  could 
be  swallowed  but  would  not  stay  swallowed, 
while  the  rest  escaped  in  the  other  direction. 


These  no  doubt  were  the  original  emetics, 
purgatives  and  cathartics,  and  were  thus 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

ORIGIN   OF  DRUGS  UNCERTAIN. 

History  makes  no  mention  of  the  discovery 
of  most  of  our  standard  drugs.  Opium  has 
left  no  record  of  when  it  was  first  used,  and 
we  know  no  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  the  dis- 
covery of  corn  and  wheat.  History  is  either 
silent  on  these  subjects  or  else  has  woven  such 
legends  or  fairy  tales  about  them  that  they 
were  considered  as  being  gifts  of  the  gods  or 
sent  from  heaven.  Certain  it  is  that  these 
medicines  were  in  use  before  the  doctor  or 
anything  like  a  doctor  made  his  appearance. 
Opium  was  long  hailed  as  the  pain  conqueror 
and  was  for  ages  given  the  place  of  honor. 

Naturally  it  was  soon  found  that  if  too 
much  of  this  poppy  bulb  was  chewed,  one 
might  still  get  the  delight,  comfort  and  relief 
from  pain,  but  did  not  wake  up  to  brag  about 
it,  and  this,  of  course,  soon  determined  the 
dose  in  proportion  to  the  eflFect  desired.  An- 
other plant  experimented  with  in  the  Pliocene 
age  caused  the  muscles  to  jump  and  the  jaws 
to  click,  and  was  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  its  properties  were  discovered  as 
early  as  some  others.  It  was  no  doubt  used 
for  the  extermination  of  undesirable  associates 
and  its  properties  gradually  developed  by  the 
elimination  process.  These,  the  Nux  Vomica 
and  St.  Ignatia  Bean,  were  used  at  a  later 
period  to  produce  spasms  or  convulsions, 
which  "devils"  could  then  be  cast  out  by  the 
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incantation  of  the  wise  woman  or  medicine 
man — that  is,  provided  the  dosage  had  been 
properly  gauged.  Otherwise  the  afflicted  was 
gathered  to  the  bosom  of  his  fathers. 

Many  of  these  vegetables  produced  such 
astonishing  effects  upon  a  well  person  that 
their  properties  were  supposed  to  work  won- 
ders upon  those  who  were  ill.  The  origin  of 
alcohol  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  all  the  others. 
But  one  can  readily  understand  how  some 
early  citizen  gathered  a  large  amount  of  ber- 
ries, and  finding  that  he  had  more  than 
enough  for  his  immediate  necessities,  left  the 
balance  in  some  receptacle  in  the  sun.  At  a 
later  period  he  found  their  appearance  changed 
by  alcoholic  fermentation  into  a  frothy,  bub- 
bling pulp.  He  ate  them,  and  shortly  began 
to  see  things  and  dream  things  as  never  be- 
fore. Thus  the  original  big  head  and  dark- 
brown  taste  made  their  debut.  In  this  way 
no  doubt  was  bom  the  Big  Medicine. 

BIRTH    OF    PHARMACOLOGY. 

The  use  of  an  herb  or  plant  for  certain 
diseases  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  its  pos- 
sessing physical  or  characteristic  appearances. 
Liverwort  was  used  for  the  liver  because  the 
leaf  bore  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  organ. 
Seeds,  berries  or  leaves  having  some  geomet- 
rical or  symbolic  shape,  such  as  star,  cross, 
trefoil  or  crescent,  were  imbued  with  all  the 
occult  and  celestial  properties  associated  with 
the  symbols  or  characters  they  represented. 
The  use  of  clover  tea  for  cancer  owes  its 
reputation  wholly  to  this  symbolic  resem- 
blance. 

Plants  and  roots  with  red  juice  were  used 
as  blood  medicines,  and  with  yellow  juices 
were  used  in  bilious  conditions  and  urinary 
disorders.  Black  decoctions  controlled  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  nearly  all  diseases  were 
more  or  less  believed  to  be  due  to  a  possession 
of  evil  spirits.  Even  to  this  day  the  power 
of  the  spell  and  powwow  are  given  credence 
in  the  midst  of  education,  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment. 

OLD  SUPERSTITIONS. 

All  these  herbs  were  valued  according  to 
where  they  grew,  stage  of  the  moon,  whether 
cut  with  an  iron  or  silver  knife.  Plants  that 
grew  by  the  tomb  of  a  saint  would  heal  any- 
thing and  everything  and  even  raise  the  dead ; 
and  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  gallows  or  on  a 
criminal's  grave,  were  correspondingly  deadly 


and  poisonous.  The  Mandrake  held  a  repu- 
tation of  wonderful  potency  owing  to  its  roots 
being  forked  and  its  juice  blood  red,  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  human  body  giving 
it  marvelous  powers. 

It  was  claimed  that  it  shrieked  when  plucked 
from  the  earth,  and  whoever  heard  the  cry 
died  in  a  certain  time.  The  gatherers  assured 
their  safety  by  binding  a  dog  to  the  plant  and 
retreating  to  a  safe  distance  until  the  deed 
was  done,  the  dog  alone  assuming  the  penalty. 

Iron  has  always  stood  high  in  materia 
medica  and  was  believed  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  evil  spirits.  It  was  supposed  to  impart 
its  hardness  and  temper  to  the  taker  much  as 
the  savage  ate  the  bear's  heart  to  give  courage 
and  the  deer's  to  become  fleet  of  foot.  Even 
to-day  we  are  tempted  to  pick  up  a  horseshoe, 
so  strong  are  the  old  beliefs  in  charms  against 
ill  luck. 

Nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  was  used 
to  such  an  extent  in  insanity,  epilepsy,  and 
nervous  disorders  that  some  patients  were  so 
saturated  that  their  skins  turned  gray.  Silver 
being  the  color  of  the  moon,  and  the  moon  a 
supposed  cause  of  lunacy,  it  was  plain  how 
the  two  became  associated.  Gold  has  always 
held  a  prominent  place  in  medicine,  being  the 
king  of  metals  and  imparting  its  royal  quali- 
ties to  the  taker.  Even  a  few  years  ago  we 
had  our  "gold  cure"  based  on  delusion  as  far- 
fetched as  lunar  caustic  for  lunacy. 

OPIUM   OLDER  THAN   BREAD. 

When  it  is  considered  that  opium  is  older 
than  bread  and  that  most  of  our  drugs  are  of 
such  ancient  origin  and  so  woven  around  with 
superstition,  ignorance  and  legends,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  with  our  inheritance  of 
the  drugs  we  have  also  inherited  the  absurdi- 
ties that  cling  to  them.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  doctor  in  history  was  the  Shaman  or 
Medicine  Man,  who  was  a  combination  of 
priest,  doctor,  alchemist  and  astrologer.  Drugs 
began  to  be  studied  with  regard  to  their  effect 
on  certain  diseases,  rather  than  by  the  ama- 
teurish methods  of  eating  them  indiscriminate- 
ly and  accepting  the  reports  of  the  survivors. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  the  invocation  in 
the  administration  of  drugs  by  the  early  phy- 
sician, we  may  cite  that  which  was  delivered 
to  Hyoscyamus  in  the  treatment  of  gout: 
**Sacred  herb,  I  bid  thee,  I  bid  thee,  to-morrow 
I  summon  thee  to  the  house  of  my  patient  to 
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stop  the  rheum  of  his  feet."  Before  sunrise 
the  next  morning  it  was  dug  up  with  the  bone 
of  a  dead  animal,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung 
around  the  patient's  neck. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES   OF   MEDICINE. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  attempt 
to  place  medicine  in  the  scientific  category, 
where  it  belongs,  has  been  so  difficult  and 
slow.  It  had  to  overcome  the  superstition  and 
errors  of  ages.  None  of  the  sciences  or  pro- 
fessions have  been  surrounded  by  such  chads 
.as  has  medicine. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  valuable  from  the  worthless  drugs 
has  been  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
sick  get  well  of  their  own  accord,  either  with 
or  w^ithout  treatment.  Consequently  any  drug 
can  show  85  per  cent  of  cures,  provided  it  is 
not  harmful  in  itself.  This  grip  which  drugs 
have  upon  the  confidence  of  both  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  will  be  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  to  overcome  in  the  future  house- 
cleaning  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Those  drugs 
which  survive  will  have  to  prove  their  right 
to  occupy  their  place  in  the  materia  medica  of 
the  future.  Some  drugs  there  are  of  un- 
doubted value,  but  they  will  be  numbered  by 
tens  instead  of  by  thousands  as  they  are  to- 
day. Since  drugs  were  first  administered,  it 
has  been  the  most  dangerous  and  harmful 
ones  that  have  been  most  used  and  highly 
prized.  Grandmother's  cough  syrup  always 
contained  opium,  and  Baby's  Best  Friend  also 
had  its  quota.  Every  prized  household  recipe 
contained  its  narcotic  or  alcohol.  In  all  medi- 
cine these  are  the  only  drugs  which  will  give 
the  taker  immediate  results  and  make  him 
"feel  better."  Hence  their  popularity  and 
hold  on  the  unsuspecting  victim.  It  is  well 
said  that  if  alcohol  and  narcotics  were  elim- 
inated, the  backbone  of  the  patent  medicine 
business  would  be  broken. 

Early  man  was  of  such  a  hardy  nature  that 
he  was  not  afflicted  with  minor  ailments  as  we 
know  them  to-day.  His  was  a  constant  fight 
for  life,  and  when  he  was  sick  he  either  died 
or  got  better  promptly.  If  he  was  in  the 
agonies  of  cholera  or  suffering  the  tortures  of 
a  crushed  limb,  the  medicine  man  or  woman 
mercifully  eased  his  agony  with  opium.  The 
delirium  of  fever  would  be  reduced  and  strug- 
gling nature  would  be  given  a  chance  to  throw 
her  weight  into  the  scale  along  with  his  hardy 


constitution.  It  can  be  seen  how  the  pain- 
killers came  to  be  held  as  the  gifts  of  the 
gods.  There  is  no  tribe  of  savages  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  narcotics,  and  use 
them  not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  beverage, 
luxury,  or  substitute  for  food. 

MORE  INTELLIGENT   THERAPY   NOW. 

As  people  became  more  intelligent  and  rea- 
soning, it  was  found  that  drugs  were  not  in-, 
dispensible  to  recovery  from  diseases,  that 
fevers  run  their  course,  and  that  the  larger 
portion  of  diseases  tended  towards  ultimate 
recovery.  The  treatments  became  less  severe, 
bleeding,  blistering,  cupping,  violent  emetics 
and  purging  became  obsolete,  and  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  diet,  rest  and  assisting  nature 
in  her  work.  It  was  found  that  human  organ- 
ism possessed  natural  powers  of  defense 
against  disease,  and  what  was  formerly  known 
as  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  pain,  vomiting, 
etc.,  was  simply  nature's  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
the  poison. 

The  blind  implicit  faith  once  placed  in  medi- 
cine is  being  gradually  dispelled  and  also  the 
inherited  belief  that  if  the  one  certain  drug 
could  be  found  and  given,  it  would  effect  the 
certain  cure.  Among  all  known  drugs,  there 
are  but  two,  mercury  and  quinine  in  special 
cases,  which  will  cure  a  disease.  Doctor  Osier 
claims  that  the  best  physician  is  the  one  who 
know^s  the  worthlessness  of  most  drugs,  and 
that  the  real  drugs  of  value  can  be  counted  on 
the  ten  fingers. 

Emetics  have  been  displaced  by  the  stomach- 
tube,  cathartics  by  dieting  and  intestinal  anti- 
septics, and  tonics  have  lost  their  once  firm 
hold.  The  only  real  tonic  is  exercise  and 
fresh  air.  As  Boerhaave  remarked  concern- 
ing quassia,  the  only  way  to  get  its  tonic  effect 
was  to  climb  the  tree  or  chop  it  down. 

The  discovery  of  late  years,  that  so  many 
diseases  are  due  to  germs  or  bacteria,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  new  class  of  remedies.  The  medi- 
cine of  the  future  will  include  the  germ-killers 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  as  well 
as  for  surgical  use.  The  old  oaken  bucket  has 
caused  more  deaths  than  the  bullet  and  sword 
of  warfare.  Our  doctors  have  driven  the  yel- 
low fever  and  cholera  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  made  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
as  salubrious  as  a  health  resort,  and  yet  allow 
our  populace  to  die  of  typhoid  and  other  pre- 
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veritable  diseases.  Every  town  of  any  im- 
portance has  a  health  bureau  of  more  or  less 
efficiency,  and  in  spite  of  this  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and   resorts  are  hotbeds   for 


propagation  of  disease.  Not  until  we  have  a 
National  Bureau  of  Health  can  there  be  a  con- 
centrated effort  toward  a  general  safeguard- 
ing of  the  public  health. 


PREPARING  AMPOULES  IN  THE  STORE. 

How  to  Make   Them— A   Clever   FIIIIb^  Method   which  Worka  Like  a  Charm— Dealooator 

and  Water  Pump  are  the  Oaly  Apparatva   Reqnlred — ^The   Sterllliln^  Proceaa — ^An 

laformlii^  Article  on  a  Comparatively  New  Branch  of  Pharmacy. 

By  ERNEST  R.  JONES,  Ph.C, 
Of  thm  Analytical  DapaHaiaet  of  Parka,  Davia  A  Co. 


Ampoules  (Lat  ampulla;  Fr.  ampoule — a 
flask)  are  small  glass  containers  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  usually  filled  with  medicinal 
substances  either  in  solution  or  suspension. 
Owing  to  their  convenience  for  the  hypodermic 
administration  of  drugs  they  are  constantly 
gaining  popular  favor  with  the  physician  who 
desires  carefully  made,  sterilized  solutions 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

Although  they  are  comparatively  new  in  the 
United  States,  Limousin  introduced  them  into 
France  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  their  use  is 
now  quite  common  in  France^  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland  and  England.  They  particularly  rec- 
ommend themselves  for  use  in  the  army  and 
navy  \yhere  time  and  facilities  for  preparing 
and  sterilizing  hypodermic  solutions  are  often 
lacking  in  emergencies. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  already  have 
large  lists  of  substances  that  can  be  purchased 
in  ampoules  all  ready  for  use,  and  they  are 
adding  to  these  lists  constantly,  the  increase  in 
biological  ampoules  being  particularly  notice- 
able. A  majority  of  druggists  will  prefer  to 
purchase  filled  ampoules  from  the  above 
sources.  But  there  are  occasions  when  this 
may  not  always  be  possible,  in  which  case  the 
pharmacist  should  be  prepared  to  make  all  the 
ampoules  which  may  be  desired  by  the  phy- 
sicians in  his  district. 

As  the  preparation  of  vaccines  and  other 
such  products  is  at  present  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  average  pharmacist  and  requires  a  spe- 
cial training  and  equipment,  I  shall  only  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  chemical  hypodermics, 
although  the  method  which  I  use  for  filling  the 
ampoules  could  apply  to  either. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  AMPOULE. 

Empty  ampoules  can  be  secured  from  glass- 
ware supply  houses  in  sizes  ranging  from  1  Cc. 
to  100  Cc.  and  in  almost  as  many  shapes.  For 
small  ampoules  the  round  bottom  variety  is  the 
most  used.  Since  the  blowing  of  ampoules 
requires  considerable  skill,  I  would  suggest 
buying  the  ready-made  empty  ones  whenever 
possible.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  phar- 
macist can  make  his  own  quite  satisfactorily 
as  follows :  Select  soft  glass  tubing  of  uniform 
bore  and  free  from  bubbles.  Rinse  with  dis* 
tilled  water  and  test  the  rinse  water  for  al- 
kalinity with  phenolphthalein,  or  cochineal.  If 
alkaline,  boil  the  tubing  several  minutes  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Rinse  the  tubing 
thoroughly  and  again  boil  it  in  distilled  water. 
Let  drain  until  dry.  Draw  these  out  into 
pointed  tubes  as  shown  in  the  following  illus* 
tration : 


ThiB  etching  shows  the  tabincr  drawn  out  at  A  and  B  preparatory 
to  makincr  the  ampoules. 

Cut  the  tubes  with  a  file  at  A  and  B  and  seal 
one  end,  leaving  the  other  open  for  filling. 

Before  filling,  any  ampoule  should  be 
washed  with  distilled  water  to  remove  all  dust 
and  dirt.  Sonie  may  prefer  to  sterilize  the 
ampoule  before  filling.  The  empty  ampoules 
can  be  sterilized  thus :  Boil  them  in  5-per-cent 
phenol  solution,  rinse  and  boil  in  distilled 
water,  drain  and  dry ;  or  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  sterilize  the  tubing  before  drawing  it  into 
ampoules.  This  is  not  really  necessary,  how- 
ever, except  in  cases  where  the  substance  to  be 
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filled  into  the  ampoule  cannot  be  sterilized 
after  filling.  In  such  a  case  the  empty  ampoule 
is  first  sterilized  and  then  filled  with  a  sterile 
solution  of  the  substance. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOLUTIONS. 

These  are  generally  solutions  of  a  salt  or 
salts  in  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  and 
made  so  as  to  contain  a  definite  dosage  to  each 
cubic  centimeter.  These  solutions  should  al- 
ways be  carefully  filtered  to  free  them  from 
dust  and  other  particles. 

FILLING  THE  AMPOULES. 

This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  burette  or 
pipette  with  a  long,  small  capillary  point.  As 
the  capillary  opening  on  the  ampoule  is  so 
small,  one  can  easily  see  that  this  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

I  have  found  the  vacuum  method  to  be  very 
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A  dealocator  with  oonnection  to  a  vacuum  pump.    The  graduate 
containing  the  ampoule  stands  in  the  center. 

easy  and  quick.  Water  vacuums  can  be  pur- 
chased very  cheaply  and  are  easily  attached  or 
removed  from  the  laboratory  water  faucet.  To 
this  pump  attach  a  desiccator  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube.  Measure  out  the  desired  amount 
of  solution  to  be  placed  in  the  ampoule,  allow- 
ing about  one-eighth  more  for  what  is  lost,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  extract 
every  bit  from  the  ampoule.  Place  this  solu- 
tion in  a  minim  graduate  and  set  the  ampoule 
with  the  neck  down  into  the  solution.  Next 
place  the  ampoule  and  graduate  together  in  the 
desiccator,  put  on  the  cover,  and  turn  on  the 
vacuum  to  draw  all  the  air  out  of  the  empty 
ampoule.  After  several  seconds,  when  the  air 
escaping  from  the  ampoule  ceases  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  in  the  graduate,  release  the 
vacuum  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  now  re- 
stored will  force  the  solution  out  of  the  minim 
graduate  up  into  the  ampoule. 

Now   a  small   quantity  of  the  solution   is 
liable  to  remain  in  the  neck  of  the  ampoule, 


which  would  prevent  its  being  sealed  easily. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  after  the  ampoule 
has  been  filled,  it  be  inverted  in  the  graduate 
so  that  the  capillary  point  is  upward.  Now  if 
the  vacuum  is  again  turned  on,  the  solution 
adhering  in  the  neck  will  be  drawn  out  and 
caught  in  the  graduate.  Then  the  capillary 
point  can  easily  be  sealed  over  a  Bunsen  flame. 
Fill  a  few  extra  ampoules  to  allow  for  break- 
age. 

STERILIZATION. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  deserves 
much  attention.  In  sterilizing,  the  pharmacist 
will  have  to  use  different  temperatures ,  for 
different  substances.  Few  pharmacists  own 
autoclaves,  so  we  shall  consider  sterilization  at 
60°  C.  and  100°  C.  For  60°  C.  a  hot  air  oven 
or  hot  water  immersion  at  this  temperature 
is  convenient.  For  100°  C.  I  use  live  steam, 
as  I  find  boiling  ampoules  in  water  breaks  too 
many.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  those  w'ho 
have  not  a  steam  sterilizer  is  a  copper-ring 
water  bath,  and  a  covered  tin  or  brass  sieve. 
The  sieve  will  generally  fit  very  nicely  into  one 
of  the  rings  of  the  water  bath.  Keep  the  water 
bath  filled  and  boiling  during  the  sterilizing, 
and  the  steam  will  rise  into  the  sieve  in  which 
the  ampoules  are  placed. 

When  sterilizing  at  60°  C,  the  ampoules 
should  be  sterilized  one  hour  daily  for  from 
four  to  eight  days  in  order  that  all  the  spores 
may  be  killed.  If  100°  C.  is  used,  sterilize  for 
30  minutes  each  day  for  three  days. 

According  to  Schneider  the  following  sub- 
stances are  suitable  for  sterilization  at  60°  C, 
but  not  at  100°  C. :  Atoxyl,  Antitoxins,  Bac- 
terial Vaccines  or  Bacterins,  Cacodylates,  Caf- 
feine Benzoate,  Cocaine,  Eserine  Sulphate, 
Eucaine,  Glucosides,  Glycerophosphates,  Hyos- 
cine,  Quinine,  Physostigmine,  Scopolamine, 
Sera,  Strychnine,  Toxins,  and  Vaccines. 

The  following  are  sterilizable  at  either  60° 
C.  or  100°  C. :  Arsacetin,  Iron  Arsenate,  Ar- 
senic, Caffeine,  Camphorated  Oil,  Gums,  Mor- 
phine, Mucilaginous  substances,  Normal  Salt 
solution,  Oils,  Paraffins,  Salvarsan,  Sodium 
Cacodylate,  Stovaine,  Strophanthin,  and  Inor- 
ganic Salts  generally. 

When  in  doubt  the  lower  temperature  should 
be  chosen. 

With  this  information  a  pharmacist  should 
be  prepared  to  manufacture  his  own  ampoules,, 
at  least  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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A   Plaa  for  the  Syatematlc   Arran^emeat  of  Oooda  la  the   Stora— Evary  Article  la  Nni 
bared  and  ladazad  and  May  Be  Located  at   Once— Nothing  la  Nlaplaced*  and  Loaa 
from  Deterioration  and  A^e  la  Seduced  to  a  Nlnlmnm — Detalla  of  the  Scheme. 

By  JONAH  F.  SUPEST. 


Many  druggists  do  not  know  exactly  what 
crude  drugs  they  have  in  stock,  and  often  they 
are  unable  to  supply  articles  which  they  have 
on  hand  because  they  .cannot  locate  them.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  large  stores  where  the 
clerks  have  charge  of  putting  stock  onto  the 
shelves  and  consequently  can  find  them  more 
readily  than  the  proprietor.  When  these  clerks 
leave,  their  successors  are  not  always  so  dili- 
gent as  to  "go  through  everything."  And 
even  if  they  did,  they  may  forget  the  location 
or  even  the  presence  of  drugs  not  frequently 
called  for.  Not  only  does  this  represent  a 
loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  but  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  stock  is  also  often  lost  because  the 
goods  deteriorate  or  are  forgotten. 

As  an  apprentice,  I  made  it  a  point  to  study 
particularly  the  drugs  in  stock,  learning  the 
English,  Latin  and  German  names  and  syn- 
onyms. I  also  indexed  all  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, arranging  the  names  of  all  the  various 
salts  of  the  diflFerent  elements  in  stock  on  sep- 
arate pages  of  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
with  some  indication  of  their  location  by  num- 
ber or  abbreviation  known  to  myself.  In  a 
very  short  time  I  knew  more  about  the  stock 
than  the  boss,  and  although  I  was  only  an  ap- 
prentice, the  proprietor  soon  referred  calls  for 
uncommon  chemicals  and  drugs  to  me.  I  could 
tell  him  instantly  from  my  index  whether  the 
products  w^ere  in  stock  or  not  and  their  loca- 
tion. This  plan  saves  much  time,  impresses 
the  customer  well,  and  often  catches  trade 
which  would  be  otherwise  lost.  Every  pen- 
ny's worth  of  old  chemicals  and  almost  for- 
gotten drugs  sold  is  a  penny  profit. 

MY  SYSTEM. 

Every  store  does  business  by  some  system 
of  keeping  stock,  but  certain  plans  are  infinite- 
ly better  than  others.  The  label  on  a  con- 
tainer is  of  little  general  value  in  finding  drugs 
or  other  articles.  Often  we  may  be  looking 
exactly  at  an  article  wanted  most  desperately 
in  a  general  search  through  the  stock,  but  be- 


ing in  a  certain  state  of  irritation  and  impa- 
tience we  do  not  recognize  the  label.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  know  the  location  of  an 
article  in  a  certain  section  of  shelving,  al- 
though not  knowing  the  exact  position,  we 
find  what  is  wanted  by  a  very  little  search. 

While  the  drugs  and  packages  commonly 
called  for  are  soon  located,  the  articles  not  so 
generally  wanted  are  the  ones  which  cause  us 
the  most  trouble.  Furthermore,  when  clerks 
are  changed,  a  good  system  of  indexing  will 
greatly  assist  the  new  man  in  the  breaking-in 
process. 

NUMBERING   CONTAINERS. 

In  stores  with  large  stocks  of  small  pack- 
ages, like  ointments,  headache  preparations, 
proprietary  pills,  and  a  great  number  of  un- 
common drugs  and  chemicals,  various  articles 
are  frequently  kept  in  the  same  drawer.  These 
containers  should  be  numbered.  A  general 
sorting  out  should  be  observed.  Toothache 
remedies,  corn-cures,  headache  preparations, 
proprietary  pills  and  plasters,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  in  separate  drawers  or  rows  of  drawers, 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  More  than 
this,  it  may  be  well  in  cases  to  keep  the  liquid 
preparations  divided  from  the  dry.  Then  all 
that  is  necessary  to  locate  the  artides  is  an 
index  placed  on  the  cabinet,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  the  drawer  that  contains  the  thing 
wanted. 

The  same  system  exactly  I  use  in  locating 
the  small  packages  back  of  the  prescription 
case.  Whether  the  stock  is  kept  in  drawers 
or  on  shelves,  each  drawer  or  shelf  in  each 
section  should  be  numbered.  The  articles 
wanted  can  then  be  located  very  easily  from 
the  index  book  kept  for  this  part  of  the  store. 
Of  course,  more  particularly  here,  must  we 
be  careful  to  separate  liquids  from  dry  prep- 
arations, especially  the  dry  powders  kept  in 
paper  cartons. 

Liquids  I  would  place  in  drawers  under  the 
dry  drugs  to  guard  against  damage  in  case  of 
breakage.     Bad    smelling  and   caustic  liquids 
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must  be  set  entirely  at  the  bottom  to  minimize 
results  in  case  of  damage  to  their  containers. 
This  system  allows  of  placing  articles  back  of 
ofhers  on  shelves  when  space  is  at  a  premium 
and  we  soon  learn  to  reach  over  front  bottles 
and  place  our  hand  on  the  container  out  of 
sight  which  is  wanted.  If  it  is  desired  to  note 
in  the  index  that  a  drug  is  kept  back  of  oth- 
ers, we  may  indicate  it  in  the  index  book  by 
using  the  letter  B.  Thus :  B-12  means  on 
shelf  No.  12,  back.  In  indexing  I  use  the 
common  commercial  names,  favoring  titles  as 
used  in  price  lists  and  catalogues. 

The  names  of  metallic  salts  should  be  placed 
in  a  general  index  book,  a  page  or  two  being, 
devoted  to  each  metal  and  indicating  the  shelf 
where  the  salts  may  be  found.  Fluid  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  waters,  cerates  and  oint- 
ments, spirits,  resins,  etc.,  should  be  kept  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible  like  other  classes 
of  pharmaceuticals.  But  an  index  of  all  the 
preparations  of  each  class  on  a  page  will  lo- 
cate them  instantly,  preventing  fruitless  search 
and  saving  precious  moments  during  busy 
hours.  Pills  and  tablets  I  index  together,  be- 
ing able  to  tell  at  once  what  particular  pills  or 
tablets  are  in  stock  and  their  location.  This 
has  obvious  advantages. 

Pharmaceuticals  in  a  large  store  are  an- 
other cause  of  concern  to  new  clerks  and  also 
to  old  ones  at  times.  An  index  will  prove  as 
convenient  here  as  in  general. 

INDEXING  DRUGS  AND   CHEMICALS. 

The  many  crude  drugs,  powdered,  ground 
or  whole,  bulk  or  package,  should  be  all  care- 
fully indexed.  Drugs  and  chemicals  not  often 
called  for  can  be  neatly  stowed  in  drawers 
containing  a  number  of  packages.  Only  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  special  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  drugs  placed  to- 
gether in  the  same  drawer. 

Often  drugs  are  ordered  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  their  regular  containers  will  accom- 


modate. Some  druggists  place  the  surplus 
back  of  the  shelf  bottles  or  stow  these  pack- 
ages into  the  most  convenient  nook  with  no 
system,  and  the  result  is  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance. Or  the  extra  stock  is  soon  forgotten. 
Or  not  having  proper  attention  it  may  de- 
teriorate from  atmospheric  influence  or  Jbe 
ruined  by  insects,  not  to  mention  the  odor 
given  off.  All  these  surplus  packages  should 
be  assembled  in  a  cabinet  to  the  rear,  protected 
from  light,  air,  insects,  and  dust.  The  index 
book  will  indicate  their  position.  These  arti- 
cles may  be  indexed  with  the  stock  in  the 
front,  requiring  two  entries.  When  this  back 
surplus  stock  is  exhausted,  the  fact  should  be 
indicated  by  a  lead-pencil  mark  in  the  index 
book.  This  mark  will  be  erased  when  a  new 
stock  is  received.  This  saves  a  fruitless  refer- 
ence to  the  surplus  stock  cabinet  and  also  helps 
to  keep  stock  up,  forestalling  that  most  de- 
pressing admission,  "just  out." 

Thus:  Chamomile  C-12x21  means  that  the 
drug  is  kept  in  cabinet  shelf  No.  12  and  stock 
is  exhausted;  21  means  that  a  stock  is  also 
kept  on  shelf  No.  21.  The  system  can  be 
planned  so  that  the  first  number  represents  the 
section  dnd  the  last  the  number.  Few  sections 
have  more  than  ten  shelves.  Then  21  means 
section  No.  2,  shelf  No.  1.  F.  for  front,  S. 
for  side,  R.  for  right;  L.  for  left,  or  other 
characters  may  also  be  used  to  further  desig- 
nate the  positions  of  certain  shelves. 

LOCATING    PATENTS. 

Patents,  if  indexed,  may  be  recorded  in  a 
printed  patent  medicine  list  furnished  by  large 
wholesale  houses.  I  have  never  applied  the 
system  to  general  patents  in  large  packages, 
although  in  a  large  store  frequently  changing 
clerks,  or  in  stores  where  apprentices  are 
broken  in,  it  would  help  all  concerned. 

This  indexing  system  is  very  simple.  It 
requires  little  time  to  work  up  and  is  a  most 
comforting  convenience  to  the  man  of  many 
worries. 
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BX7YING  SYNTHETIC  REMEDIES. 

A  flurry  of  excitement  went  through  the 
pharmaceutical  circles  of  New  York  lately 
when  it  became  known  that  a  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  had  been  summoned 
before  a  city  magistrate  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  manufacturers  of  synthetic  remedies 
for  violating  the  trade-mark  laws.  I  have 
since  received  many  inquiries,  by  word  and 
letter,  as  to  the  legal  status  of  this  matter, 
some  of  my  correspondents  referring  to  a  pa- 
per read  by  me  before  the  Manhattan  Phar- 
maceutical Association  some  years  ago  touch- 
ing on  this  subject.  As  these  inquiries  are 
quite  numerous  and  as  the  matter  at  issue  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  every  druggist, 
I  hereby  give  my  views  and  understanding  of 
it  to  the  pharmaceutical  press. 

That  our  trade-mark  laws  are  antiquated 
and  iniquitous  is  admitted  by  every  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  of  studying  them  in  all  their 
bearings.  They  were  formulated  at  a  time 
when  trade  conditions  were  entirely  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  Their  prime  object 
was  to  protect  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
against  fraudulent  imitators.  As  there  were 
at  that  time  no  foreign  possessors  of  United 
States  trade-marks,  or  only  very  few  insig- 
nificant ones,  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  goods,  inventions 
and  rights.  The  laws,  therefore,  are  drafted 
unreasonably  sweeping  in  one  direction  and 
unreasonably  narrow  in  another.  That  some 
foreign  manufacturers  have  made  use  of  these 
conditions  to  their  own  advantage  and  the 
exclusion  of  domestic  competition  is  well 
known — but  this  is  not  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion at  present.  The  fact  is  that  these 
laws  exist  and  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  obey  them.  To  show  dis- 
approval of  an  antiquated  or  bad  law  by  vio- 
lating it  is  a  risky  procedure  and  doubtful 
remedy.  Relief  can  better  be  brought  about 
by  strictly  enforcing  it  and  showing  the  pub- 
lic its  iniquity.  Lately  an  addition  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  making  the  violation  of  a 
trade-mark  law  a  felony  punishable  by  fines 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 


The  action  of  the  manufacturer  was  based 
on  this  new  law,  and  a  number  of  druggists 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrate  for 
violating  it,  the  charge  being  that  they  had 
sold  certain  goods  that  were  not  trade- 
marked,  when  articles  like  aspirin,  pyramidon, 
and  others  were  called  for.  No  charge  of 
chemical  or  therapeutical  substitution  was 
.  made.  The  magistrate  put  the  defendants  un- 
der bail,  and  the  cases  went  to  the  district  at- 
torney, where  they  are  at  present  pending. 
In  order  to  understand  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  answer  the  many  inquiries  put  to  me,  I 
requested  a  number  of  my  correspondents  to 
send  me  samples  of  these  so-called  spurious 
goods,  original  packages  and  tablets,  all  of 
which  had  been  bought  from  irresponsible 
dealers  under  the  assertion  that  they  were 
genuine.  An  examination  of  some  of  these 
revealed  the  following  facts:  Most  of  the 
packages  seemed  to  be  original  and  genuine  as 
far  as  ocular  examination  could  reveal,  which 
evidently  led  many  druggists  to  buy  them  as 
genuine.  The  price  paid  was  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  below  the  market  price.  The  weight 
of  the  contents  of  all  these  packages  was 
short.  A  package  labeled  Pyramidon  con- 
tained only  397  grains  instead  of  437^4 
grains.  Packages  labeled  Aspirin  varied  from 
375  to  400  grains.  Admitting  now  that  the 
contents  were  genuine,  the  unlucky  buyer 
saved  nothing  by  the  lower  price  and  risked 
the  reputation  of  his  whole  life  for  an  imag- 
inary saving — in  reality  for  being  deceived. 
Examination  of  the  tablets  gave  a  more  aston- 
ishing result.  Their  weight  was  generally 
between  5  and  6  grains;  but  none  of  them 
contained  more  than  2  grains  of  aspirin,  some 
much  less.  A  sample  of  spurious  protargol 
showed  4  per  cent  of  silver  and  contained 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter, 
while  the  genuine,  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's claims,  contain  8.3  per  cent  of  silver 
and  is  entirely  soluble  in  water.  What,  now, 
did  the  druggist  who  bought  this  stuflF  gain 
by  paying  a  lower  price?  If  he  wished  to  sell 
so-called  5-grain  tablets  that  contained  only  1 
or  2  grains  of  active  medicament,  he  could 
mix  the  drug  with  milk  sugar  and  have  them 
stamped  out  by  almost  any  manufacturing 
pharmaceutical  house  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  he  paid  for  them.  He  paid  much  too 
dearly  for  his  whistle.     He  was  cheated  him- 
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self,  and  undesignedly  deceived  his  physicians 
and  the  public  by  selling  these  goods.  He 
cannot  hold  the  seller  responsible,  and  must 
take  the  consequence  of  his  error  of  judg- 
ment himself.  His  credulity  may  cost  him 
more  than  he  possibly  could  save.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  to  deceive  and  cheat; 
yet  he  did  do  so  unintentionally.  For  I  speak 
here  of  those  druggists  who  thoughtlessly  are 
led  into  such  practices,  without  any  intention 
of  doing  wrong.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  who  knowingly  deceive. 

No  matter  what  we  think  of  the  motives  of 
the  manufacturers,  there  are  two  lessons  in 
this  aflfair  that  stand  out  strongly  and  boldly, 
and  should  be  heeded  by  every  self-respecting 
druggist  : 

First:  Buy  goods  of  this  nature  only  from 
responsible  wholesale  dealers  who  are  willing 
to  protect  you  and  stand  by  the  genuineness 
of  what  Ihey  sell. 

Second:  Join  your  State  and  the  National 
Association,  and  by  your  membership,  if  you 
will  not  help  actively,  contribute  your  mite  to 
the  fight  against  these  iniquitous  laws.  Urge 
your  association  to  put  every  other  matter 
aside  until  our  trade-mark  and  patent  laws 
are  altered  in  such  a  way  that  all  parties 
concerned,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
physician,  and  public,  are  fairly  and  equally 
protected.  If  every  druggist  in  the  country 
would  heed  these  two  lessons,  many  things 
about  which  we  daily  complain  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

When  reform  of  the  antiquated  laws  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  undesirable  condi- 
tions is  urged,  the  majority  of  pharmacists 
and  many  associations  think  that  such  reform 
means  in  the  first  place  a  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  with  the  manufacturers.  This  belief  is  a 
fundamental  error  and  the  main  reason  why 
so  little  has  been  accomplished.  Nor  will  the 
abuse  ever  be  remedied  on  these  lines.  There 
exists  a  certain  correlation  and  a  common 
field  of  interest  between  all,  and  this  field 
should  be  cultivated.  Not  fight,  but  coopera- 
tion will  bring  results.  If  once  the  existing 
mistrust  and  prejudice  is  removed  and  all — 
inventor,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
and  physician — ^join  hands,  each  one  admitting 
that  the  others  have  just  claims  and  rights, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  success,  and  no  leg- 
islature or  congress  will  resist  the  harmonious 


demands  of  all  parties  concerned. — Transla- 
tion of  an  article  in  the  Apotheker  Zeitung  by 
William  C.  Alpers. 


THE  CUBAN  CIGAR  AND  ITS  MAKER. 

It  is  only  since  going  to  Cuba  that  I  have 
felt  myself  worthy  to  be  a  smoker.  My  pres- 
ent claim  to  enjoy  a  Havana  cigar  with  a 
quiet  conscience  is  that  I  have  watched  its 
evolution  almost  from  the  seed.  I  have  stood 
among  the  tobacco  plants  as  they  grow  under 
cheese-cloth  or  in  the  open  fields.  I  have  seen 
the  leaves  cut  and  hung  in  rows  up  to  the  very 
roof  of  the  great  curing-barns.  I  have  seen 
them  heaped  together  to  sweat  and  ferment, 
sorted  for  size  and  quality  and  strength,  and 
baked  in  huge  sheets  of  pith  from  the  relative 
palm-tree.  And  these  bales  I  have  followed  to 
the  vaults  of  the  factory,  where  they  are  stored 
sometimes  for  a  couple  of  years  to  allow  the 
sap  or  oil  of  the  leaves  to  penetrate  their  every 
fiber.  On  the  completion  of  this  maturing 
process  I  have  stood  by  while  the  leaves  were 
plunged,  a  handful  at  a  time,  into  a  tank  of 
pure  spring  water  to  restore  their  pliability. 
I  have  seen  them  then  taken  to  the  stripping- 
room  and  the  central  stems  removed  prepara- 
tory to  a  further  brief  period  of  fermentation 
in  cedar  barrels;  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
understand  the  incommunicable  instinct  of  eye 
and  touch  and  taste  that  guides  the  blender 
in  reaching  the  particular  ideal  of  flavor, 
strength,  and  quality  he  has  in  view.  And 
having  seen  all  this  I  feel  emboldened  to  tes- 
tify that  even  Mr.  Kipling's  handsome  dec- 
laration that  "a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke/'  fell 
below  the  mark.  Just  as  cigar-making  is  not 
a  business,  but  an  art,  so  a  good  cigar  is  some- 
thing far  more  than  a  smoke.  I  should  rather 
call  it  a  salad.  Yes,  even  with  the  fear  of 
the  professional  humorist  before  my  eyes,  I 
should  rather  call  it  a  salad.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  leaves  not  from  one  plantation,  but 
possibly  from  a  dozen,  and  not  of  one  year, 
but  of  several;  and  the  task  of  selecting  these 
leaves  so  as  to  produce  the  wished-for  effect, 
of  choosing  the  parent  blend,  and  of  seeing 
that  this  blend  predominates  with  slight  but 
distinctive  variations  in  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred or  the  two  hundred  shapes  and  sizes  into 
which  a  given  brand  is  manufactured,  is 
among  the  most  anxious  and  delicate  in  the 
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whole  industry — an  industry  that,  at  every 
stage,  from  the  seedling  to  the  finished  cigar, 
asks  an  extraordinary  degree  of  deftness  and 
discrimination. 

One  sees  the  perfection  of  both  qualities  at 
work  if  one  strolls,  as  I  have  strolled,  through 
the  Havana  cigar  factories,  through  the 
rooms,  above  all,  where  the  cigars  are  actually 
rolled.  In  these  sunny,  whitewashed  halls, 
slashed  by  parallel  rows  of  desks,  filled  with 
workers  of  all  hues,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
machinery  to  be  seen.  A  block  of  maple,  a 
small  curved  knife,  the  "wrappers"  that  form 
the  outer  skin  of  the  cigar  under  a  damp  cloth 
on  the  left,  the  "fillers"  that  form  its  body  on 
the  right,  and  between  them  the  dusky  Cuban 
artist,  with  generations  of  trained  aptitude 
behind  him — that  is  all.  It  is  perfectly  right, 
I  must  again  insist,  to  speak  of  him  as  an 
artist.  Without  a  mold  or  binder  or  any 
pattern  to  follow,  he  turns  his  fifty,  seventy- 
five,  or  hundred  cigars  a  day,  all  identical  in 
shape,  size,  and  weight.  And  he  is  an  artist 
in  more  than  the  exquisiteness  of  his  touch 
and  the  sureness  of  his  eye.  Working  by  the 
piece  and  highly  paid,  he  enjoys  a  few  days 
off  and  takes  them  when  he  pleases,  and  while 
at  work  he  insists  on  being  amused.  His 
amusement  takes  the  form  of  being  read  to 
aloud.  At  every  cigar  factory  in  Havana  you 
will  find  a  reader,  engaged  and  paid  by  the 
cigar-makers  themselves,  standing  in  an  im- 
provised pulpit  near  the  center  of  the  room 
and  regaling  his  audience  with  the  daily  pa- 
per or  a  novel.  Some  of  these  readers  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $40  and  $50  a  week,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
first  Cuban  Legislature.  But  besides  this  there 
is.  another  indulgence  that  the  Cuban  cigar- 
maker  demands  for  himself — the  right  to 
smoke  at  his  employer's  expense  so  long  as 
he  is  at  work.  Every  morning  six  high-grade 
wrappers  are  handed  to  him  for  his  own  use, 
and  in  them  he  folds  as  much  as  he  likes  of 
the  filler  supplied  him  for  the  day's  work. 
The  cigars  thus  made  and  consumed  are  said 
to  cost  the  Havana  tobacco  industry  a  sum  of 
close  on  $2,500,000  a  year.  It  is  an  old  tale 
of  how  Gustavo  Bock  offered  to  make  his  em- 
ployees a  present  of  his  factory  and  plantations 
if  they  in  return  would  give  him  the  cigars 
they  rolled  for  themselves.  Very  sensibly 
they  declined  the  offer. 


From  the  makers'  benches  the  finished  cigars 
of  a  given  brand  go  to  the  sorting-room. 
There  under  a  strong  and  steady  north  light 
— all  the  work  in  the  Havana  cigar  factories, 
by  the  by,  is  done  by  daylight — they  are  ex- 
amined for  imperfections  of  length,  thickness, 
and  quality,  and  graded  in  heaps  according  to 
the  color  of  the  wrapper.  The  untrained  eye 
will  detect  perhaps  half  a  dozen  variations  of 
shade  where  the  expert's  sees  a  hundred.  Once 
past  the  ordeal  of  selection,  the  cigars  are 
stored  in  huge  cupboards  of  cedar  wood  until 
their  accumulating  quantities  or  orders  from 
abroad  sound  the  hour  for  packing.  But 
even  when  snugly  pressed  into  their  boxes 
their  troubles  are  not  necessarily  over.  To- 
bacco absorbs  moisture  and  odors  with  a  greed 
unequaled  by  sponges  or  by  milk,  and  a  care- 
less or  ignorant  importer  or  retailer  may  ruin 
in  a  few  days  the  careful  work  of  months. 
All  this  and  much  more  I  saw  and  had  ex- 
plained to  me. 

But  the  best  of  my  experience  in  Havana 
w^as  to  talk  to  the  heads  of  the  great  factories 
and  to  find  them  poking  a  scornfully  good- 
humored  finger  through  nearly  all  of  the  av- 
erage smoker's  most  cherished  theories.  The 
average  smoker  believes  that  a  dark  wrapper 
means  a  strong  cigar  and  a  light  wrapper  a 
mild  one ;  and  he  is  absolutely  wrong.  There 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  color  and 
strength.  Squeezing  cigars  and  smelling  them 
are  equally  fallacious  as  tests  of  quality.  So, 
too,  is  the  color  and  firmness  of  the  ash;  the 
notion  that  the  whiter  the  ash  and  the  longer 
it  stays  on,  the  better  the  cigar,  is  altogether 
erroneous.  The  best  Havanas  burn  with  a 
clear  steel-gray  ash,  and  its  duration  and 
length  are  mainly  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  pieces  used  in  the  fillers.  Then,  again, 
the  men  in  Havana  insisted  to  me  that  a  spot- 
ted cigar  meant  less  than  nothing  so  far  as 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  concerned; 
that  the  barometer  affects  cigars  far  more 
than  the  thermometer;  that  the  sillcy-looking 
wrapper  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  the  veiny 
one  or  the  one  that  is  oily  in  patches;  that 
cigars  should  neither  be  so  soft  as  to  yield 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  nor  so 
dry  as  to  crackle;  that  most  of  the  talk  about 
"condition"  is  pure  ignorance,  the  Americans 
being  right  in  preferring  a  moist  cigar,  and 
the  English  equally  right  in  preferring  a  drier 
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one — the  vital  point  in  each  being  the  proper 
period  of  recovery  from  the  seasickness  that 
cigars  contract  as  easily  as  their  smokers,  a 
period  that  varies  with  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age; that  except  for  the  expert,  who  has 
given  his  whole  life  to  the  business,  there  are 
virtually  no  outward  indications  that  can  be 
relied  upon  in  choosing  a  cigar ;  and  that  for 
the  average  man,  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
a  given  Havana  is  of  good  quality  through- 
out and  will  burn  %vell,  the  only  test  is  to 
smoke  it. — Sydney  Brooks  in  Harper's 
Weekly, 

TINCTURES  FROM  FLUIDEXTRACTS. 

When  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
standardized  its  alkaloidal  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures,  it  consciously  changed  the  defini- 
tions of  these  preparations,  it  semi-consciously 
created  a  new  relationship  between  them,  and 
it  unconsciously  inaugurated  new  ethics  for 
the  tinctures. 

Now  each  of  these  changes  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  pharmaceutical  usage  which  I  de- 
sire to  point  out.  First,  as  to  the  definitions : 
Previous  to  the  8th  Revision,  a  fluidextract 
was  a  liquid  1000  Cc.  of  which  contained  the 
soluble  matters  from  1000  Gm.  of  natural 
drug,  and  a  tincture  was  one  which  contained 
the  soluble  matters  from  a  smaller  quantity 
(60,  100,  150  and  200  Gm.  per  1000  Cc.)  of 
drug.  The  natural  drug  was  the  basis  of  both 
classes  of  preparation.  At  the  present  time  a 
standardized  (8th  Revision)  fluidextract  is 
one  which  contains  a  definite  and  arbitrary 
proportion  of  the  alkaloids  of  a  natural  drug, 
together  with  such  amount  of  the  soluble  mat- 
ters of  the  drug  as  may  happen  to  accompany 
them ;  and  a  standardized  tincture  is  a  weaker 
preparation  of  the  same  sort  In  other,  words, 
the  soluble  matters  of  the  natural  drugs  were 
the  important  factors  at  first,  now  the  alka- 
loidal principles  alone  are  important.  The 
change  is  from  drug-proportion  to  alkaloid- 
proportion. 

Second,  as  to  relationship  between  the  two 
preparations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  soluble  matters 
which  may  be  extracted  from  a  drug  will  de- 
pend upon  the  solvent  used;  so  if  one  men- 
struum or  solvent  be  used  for  the  fluidextract 
and  a  different  menstruum  be  used  for  the 
corresponding  tincture,  there  will  be  some  dif- 


ference between  the  two  besides  that  of  drug- 
strength.  But  when  the  active  principles  of 
the  drug  are  made  the  criterion  of  value,  and 
the  other  soluble  matters  are  accounted  as  of 
little  consequence,  then  a  diflference  in  men- 
struum, if  there  be  any,  becomes  of  no  im- 
portance. The  proportion  of  active  principles 
is  the  important  thing. 

But  further,  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  did  not 
exist  before.  Formerly  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directed  that  for  a  fluidextract  1000  Cc.  of 
product  be  made  from  1000  Gm.  of  drug. 
Now  it  directs  that  from  1000  Gm.  of  drug 
there  be  made  "about  1000  Cc."  of  fluid- 
extract.  And  this  word  "about"  is  highly 
significant.  It  may  mean  anything  from  700 
Cc.  to  2000  Cc.  For  notice:  the  directions 
now  are  that  700  or  more  Cc.  of  liquid  ex- 
tract be  obtained,  a  portion  of  this  assayed, 
and  the  remainder  diluted  zvith  menstruum  to 
a  definite  alkaloidal  strength,  and  by  this  dilu- 
tion from  1000  Cc.  to  2000  Cc.  of  product 
are  usually  obtained.  With  an  exceptionally 
high-grade  drug  it  may  reach  2500  Cc.  or 
more.  But  it  is  a  strictly  legal  and  standard 
fluidextract. 

In  the  case  of  tinctures,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
still  directs  to  make  1000  Cc,  but  it  specifies 
the  strength  of  the  drug  to  be  used,  and  it 
further  directs  that  the  product  must  be  as- 
sayed and  must  contain  a  definite  (not  a  mini- 
mum) amount  of  alkaloids.  Now  since  Na- 
ture does  not  stand  in  awe  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  therefore  does  not  furnish  drugs 
of  exactly  its  standard  strength,  in  practical 
operations  one  is  compelled  to  proceed  with 
tinctures  in  a  way  similar  to  that  directed  for 
fluidextracts,  namely,  to  obtain  a  percolate 
which  will  assay  high,  test  it,  then  reduce  to 
standard  strength  by  diluting  it.  In  no  other 
way  will  a  tincture  be  obtained  which  will  cor- 
respond to  the  legal  and  Pharmacopoeial  stand- 
ards. In  other  words,  both  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures  of  standardized  drugs  are  now  made 
by  diluting  a  strong  percolate  to  a  standard 
strength. 

Third,  as  to  ethics.  When  a  product  is 
made  empirically,  is  indefinite  in  chemical  com- 
position, and  is  subject  to  variations  of  un- 
known amount  or  consequence  by  small 
changes  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  the 
process  by  which  it  is  made  is  of  first  im- 
portance.    One  can  only  guess  as  to  the  diflfer- 
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ence  in  the  product  when  changes  are  made 
in  the  process.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
older  non-standardized  fluidextracts  and  tinc- 
tures. But  when  a  product  is  made  to  con- 
form to  a  definite  chemical  composition,  can  be 
tested  or  adjusted  by  a  recognized  method  of 
examination,  and  is  subject  to  a  definite 
and  prescribed  standard,  then  the  prod- 
uct is  the  important  consideration,  and 
the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is 
of  no  consequence.  This  is  the  case  with 
standardized  fluidextracts  and  tinctures.  The 
ethics  were  formerly  based  on  the  process. 
Now  they  rest  entirely  on  the  product.  Hence 
the  old  objections  to  making  a  tincture  by 
diluting  the  fluidextract  do  not  apply  to  the 
standardized  tinctures."  For  there  can  be  no 
essential  difference,  either  legal,  moral,  eth- 
ical or  practical,  between  diluting  a  relatively 
weak  drug  percolate  to  a  standard  strength, 
and  diluting  a  concentrated  percolate  to  the 
same  strength.  Convenience  and  economy  are 
now  ethical  as  well  as  legal. — Wilbur  L. 

SCOVILLE. 


FROST  ON  SHOW  WINDOWS. 

Dealers  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  experience  more  or 
less  trouble  and  annoyance  during  the  next 
few  months  from  frost  and  steam  on  the  show 
window.  Many  remedies  have  been  employed 
by  different  people  in  various  sections,  and 
good  results  are  claimed  for  practically  all  of 
them. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  continuous  circula- 
tion in  the  window  of  a  current  of  air,  kept 
in  motion  by  an  electric  fan.  George  B.  Clark, 
a  prominent  and  successful  cigar  dearler  in 
Niagara  Falls,  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
trade  to  employ  this  method,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  The  facts  were  given  wide-spread 
publicity,  and  as  a  consequence  were  tried  by 
a  large  number  of  dealers  in  different  sections, 
with  uniformly  successful  results. 

The  electric  motor  fan  current  of  air  is  to 
be  recommended  above  all  others  for  keeping 
a  show  window  free  from  frost  or  steam,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  method  that  can  be 
employed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American 
some  years  ago  reported  to  that  publication  a 
number  of  experiments  he  had  made  to  re- 


move ice  or  congelation  of  w^ater  from  win- 
dow-panes. He  placed  the  efficacy  of  the  rem- 
edies he  employed  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
Flames  of  an  alcohol  lamp;  (2)  sulphuric 
acid;  (3)  aqua  ammonia;  (4)  glycerin;  (5) 
nitric  acid;  (6)  hydrochloric  acid;  (7)  ben- 
zine; (8)  hydriqdic  acid;  (9)  boric  acid;  (10) 
alcohol;  (11)  cobalt  nitrate ;  (12)  infusion  of 
nutgalls;  (13)  tincture  or  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate. 

The  correspondent  further  said:  "I  found 
that  by  the  use  of  an  alcohol  lamp  (which,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  handled  with  great 
care)  the  results  were  immediate,  and  the 
effects  more  nearly  permanent  than  by  any 
other  of  the  experiments.  The  sulphuric  acid 
application  was  made  with  a  cotton  cloth 
swab,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  drip- 
ping, and  so  with  all  other  acids.  The  effect 
of  the  aqua  ammonia  was  almost  instanta- 
neous, but  the  window  was  frosted  again  in  a 
short  time.  With  the  glycerin  there  were 
very  good  results — but  slight  stains  on  the 
window,  which  were  subsequently  removed." 

H.  F.  Ruhl,  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  read  a  paper 
a  few  years  ago  before  an  association  of  retail 
druggists,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  only 
really  effective  way  to  avoid  window  frost  was 
to  have  the  window  properly  constructed  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  use  suitable  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting  in  the  second.  He  had 
remodeled  his  window  in  accordance  with  hii 
particular  idea.  Mr.  Ruhl's  paper  was  in  part 
as  follows: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  illumina- 
tion is  produced  by  kerosene,  gas,  or  gasoline, 
the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass  is 
worse  at  night.  This  shows  that  the  illumina- 
tion has  something  to  do  with  the  frost  on  the 
window.  Heat  supplied  from  a  stove,  a  hot- 
air  furnace,  or  a  steam  boiler  also  causes  more 
or  less  condensation  of  moisture. 

"In  the  writer's  store  the  window  is  left 
open  at  the  back,  except  that  a  mirror  back  is 
used;  this  is  30  inches  high,  is  hung  on  a 
Pullman  car  spring  sash  balance,  thus  per- 
mitting it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  At 
night,  when  the  temperature  ranges  somewhat 
lower,  the  mirror  back  is  raised,  thus  admit- 
ting warmed  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  window 
and  entirely  preventing  frost  during  the  night. 
The  store  is  heated  with  a  hot-water  heater. 
With  this  heat  the  radiating  surfaces  do  not 
become  so  hot  as  with  stove  or  steam  heat; 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hot-water  heat  is  a 
strong  factor  in  preventing  frost  on  the  win- 
dow. The  store  is  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  this,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  open 
flame,  is  without  doubt  another  factor  in  pre- 
venting frost. 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing,' and  here's  the  proof  of  the  store  with 
frost-proof  windows.  The  writer's  windows 
were  entirely  free  from  frost  during  the  past 
winter,  while  the  windows  of  the  other  stores 
in  town  were  covered  with  frost  for  months 
at  a  time." — Tobacco. 


A  DRUGGIST  DISCUSSES  FIXTURES. 

Having  gone  through  different  stages  of 
the  drug  business,  this  paper  is  practically  a 
record  of  my  personal  experiences,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  a  score  of  years  in  one 
town. 

My  first  adventure  was  in  a  very  small 
frame  store  house,  with  one  or  two  wheelbar- 
row loads  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  junk.  I 
had  a  few  old-style  show-cases  with  drop 
doors  actually  having  mirrors  in  them.  These 
old  cases  were  set  on  wood  counters. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  my  business 
outgrew  this  small  house.  I  sought  larger 
quarters,  and  they  required  more  and  better 
fixtures. 

After  a  few  years  again  I  had  to  seek  still 
larger  quarters,  and  consequently  more,  larger, 
and  better  fixtures.  And  for  several  years 
now  I  have  occupied  a  building  which  is 
large,  roomy,  and  specially  built  for  a  modern 
drug  store.  This  store,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  demanded  modern  fixtures,  which  were 
promptly  installed. 

Fixtures,  then,  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  store. 

A  fine  set  of  complete  fixtures  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  drugs  would  be  as 
much  out  of  line  of  progressive  pharmacy  as 
old-style  show-cases  and  wood  counters  would 
be  with  an  up-to-date  drug  store  where  you 
have  a  stock  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals, 
sick-room  necessities,  needful  household  arti- 
cles and  the  latest  toilet  articles. 

After  much  general  experience  and  care- 
ful observation,  I  would  suggest  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital  invested 
should  be  in  suitable  fixtures. 


This  will  as  a  rule  permit  you  to  display 
advantageously  practically  all  goods  that  are 
not  kept  in  closed  shelves. 

I  took  careful  note  and  found  that  after  I 
had  displaced  all  old-style  fixtures  with  mod- 
ern and  convenient  floor-cases,  w^all-cases,  and 
other  fixtures  of  inviting  appearance  my  trade 
had,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  suddenly  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent  on  toilet  articles,  sundries, 
and  specialties. 

The  old  adage  "Goods  well  displayed  are 
half  sold"  is  more  truthful  than  poetic. 

Floor-cases  and  window  displays  should  be 
changed  often.  Where  a  special  run  is  to  be 
made  on  any  one  article,  I  w'ould  suggest  that 
nothing  but  this  special  article  be  on  display 
in  this  case  or  window.  The  contents  should 
not  be  crowded. 

The  cases  and  windows  should  be  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  free  from  dust,  fly  spots, 
and  greasy  finger  prints. 

That  familiar  expression  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness"  is  perhaps  as  true  of  an 
attractive  drug-store  display  as  any  other 
which  we  may  find. 

No  matter  how  nice  your  fixtures,  nor  how 
large  your  stock,  nor  how  tasteful  its  ar- 
rangement, without  neatness  and  cleanliness 
your  display  will  fall  short  of  its  desired  pur- 
pose. 

When  you  arrange  all  remedies  for  a  cer- 
tain ailment  in  one  special  compartment,  you 
have  all  sizes  of  containers,  thereby  giving 
your  shelves  a  rough-and-tumble  appearance. 

I  would  therefore,  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  some,  arrange  my  shelf  stock  more  with 
regard  to  the  style,  size,  and  shape  of  the  con- 
tainers than  the  ailments  to  be  treated.  That 
plan  begets  a  more  uniform  appearance. 

The  careful,  thinking,  and  painstaking 
druggist  is  so  well  acquainted  with  his  stock 
that  he  can  readily  put  his  hand  on  any. pack- 
age called  for,  even  though  it  be  beside  a 
remedy  for  another  disease. 

Barring  a  few  of  the  standard  advertised 
preparations,  the  salesman  can  usually  sell 
what  he  recommends  and  pushes. 

And  as  he  always  knows  where  these  are, 
he  can  get  them -at  once.  Therefore  I  prefer 
to  arrange  my  store  with  more  regard  to 
neatness  than  any  other  one  thing. — W.  L 
Gates,  before  the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  DRUG-STORE  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

George  T.  Barwell,  Detroit,  Michigan:  I 
have  a  unique  advertising  idea.  It  consists  of 
an  "officiar'  bulletin  board  conducted  by  the 


PhnRnncy 


Here  we  have  one  of  the  bulletins. 

Chantler  Pharmacy.  On  this  board  we  tell  the 
current  events  chronicled  in  the  d'aily  papers, 
such  as  an  injury  to  Nat  Goodwin,  the  New 


This  cut  shows  the  bolletin  board  at  the  left.    Mr.  Barwell  himself 
is  seen  in  the  picture. 

York  police  scandal,  our  recent  city  graft  cases, 
etc.    I  may  quote  a  line  or  two  as  follows : 

"Nat  Goodwin  badly  injured  at  Rocky  Point;  but 
timely  aid  of  P.  D.  &  Co.'s  Peroxide  saved  his  life.  On 
sale  to-day— 25  cents  a  bottle." 


"Lieut.  Becker  confessed— Euthymol  Paste  is  best 
for  the  teeth.    25  cents  a  tube." 

For  headings  we  use  such  captions  as:  "Ty 
Cobb  Stabbed;"  "Ed.  Schreiter  Confessed;" 
"Lieut.  Becker  Arrested;"  "Steamer  Stewart 
on  the  Rocks;"  "Another  Titanic  Disaster;" 
"Ocean  Liner  Corsican  Strikes  an  Iceberg." 

You  would  be  surprised  how  people  watch 
our  bulletin  board  for  the  latest  news.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  I  have 
discovered.  The  bulletin  is  printed  on  the 
building  at  the  side  of  the  entrance,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  the  store.  Every  one 
passing  or  coming  in  the  store  reads  it. 


MUCILAGE  WITHOUT  A  BRUSH. 

L.  /.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N,  J.:  Into  a  small 
jar  or  bottle,  such  as  one  of  the  Sal  Hepatica 
containers,  put  a  50-per-cent  solution  of  gum 
acacia.  Over  the  top  of  the  container  tie 
about  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  gauze,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature.  This  permits  just  the 
proper  flow  of  mucilage  and  will  not  allow  any 
leakage  while  not  in  use.  To  prevent  the 
gauze  from  hardening  and  drying  out,  keep  the 
bottle  inverted  in  an  ointment  jar,  just  large 
enough  so  that  the  top  of  the  bottle  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

To  use,  simply  grasp  the  bottle  on  the  bottom 
and  use  it  exactly  as  you  would  a  brush.  Two 
or  three  strokes  are  all  that  are  necessary,  for 
you  need  not  "brush"  off  any  excess  of  paste 
as  you  so  often  have  to  with  the  old-style 
brush  and  paste. 

Pharmacists  who  adopt  this  method  will  find 
that  it  elicits  many  favorable  comments 
from  customers  for  its  neatness  and  rapidity. 


PRESERVING  AMMONIUM  CARBONATE 
AND  SIMILAR  SALTS. 

/.  P.  F.  Smith,  Florence,  S.  C, :  To  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  ammonium  carbonate  and 
similar  salts,  keep  a  piece  of  paraffin  and  a  few 
matches  handy.  After  dispensing,  melt  the 
paraffin  and  apply  a  thin  coating  to  the  cork  or 
stopper.  After  doing  this  a  few  times,  suffi- 
cient paraffin  will  adhere.  Thereafter  it  is 
only  necessary  to  hold  a  lighted  match  near  the 
stopper  to  melt  the  paraffin  and  render  the 
package  air-tight.  This  is  a  first-class  idea  for 
the  preservation  of  salts  that  tend  to  deteriorate 
on  exposure  to  air. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest, 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  A  LIVE 
DRUGGIST. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  my 
store,  and  I  may  say  that  I  celebrated  my 
tenth  year  in  business  on  the  first  of  last  July. 
During  these  ten  years  I  have  more  than 
trebled  my  sales.  I  bought  the  store  partly 
on  time,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
my  business  venture  to  date.  I  believe  in 
joining  the  different  associations  which  help 
the  young  man  just  starting  in  the  drug 
business.  I  am  a  member  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  and  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 


Thls  is  Mr.  Shaffer*!  well-siocked  store,  with  the  proprietor  him 
self  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  room. 

tion.  I  believe  also  in  taking  one  or  two  good 
drug  journals,  and  I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  and  N.  A,  R.  D. 
Notes.  My  stock  is  as  complete  as  I  can 
afford,  and  I  make  the  investment  pay.  I 
carry  a  full  line  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  phar- 
maceuticals, and  I  am  the  distributer  for  this 
house.  My  doctors  in  the  town  here  do  all 
their  work  with  me,  and  in  addition  I  have 
many  of  the  doctors  in  the  surrounding 
towns,  who  buy  their  Parke-Davis  supplies 
through  me. 

Oneida  is  a  small  town  and  has  only  about 
800  inhabitants.  In  a  place  of  this  size  I 
believe  in  carrying  a  number  of  good  side- 
lines— stationery,  china,  cameras,  souvenir 
post-cards,    sporting    goods,    leather    goods. 


brushes,  mirrors,  manicure  sets,  and  every- 
thing of  this  kind  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
nice,  clean  stock  of  attractive  goods.  At  the 
same  time  one  should  keep  his  store  bright 
and  up. to  date.  He  should  wash  and  dec- 
orate his  windows  every  week.  I  believe 
there  is  a  large  field  for  the  druggist  during 
every  season  of  the  year.  As  the  popular 
song  goes,  "Everybody  is  Doing  it  Now." 
Oneida,  IlL  T.  R.  Shaffer. 


GETTING  BUSINESS  FROM  THE  ALIEN. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  found  that  the  trade  of  the  foreign- 
ers in  my  locality  is  worth  going  after.  We 
have  a  colony  of  Central  Europeans,  prin- 
cipally Poles  and  Slavs,  with  a  few  Russians 
and  Lithuanians.  They  work  in  our  factories 
and  for  the  most  part  are  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious. As  they  do  not  speak  much  English, 
they  are  naturally  clannish  and  flock  by  them- 
selves. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  help  them  in  every 
way  possible.  Thus  I  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  few  until  now  they  all  come  to  me  for 
everything  which  they  wish  in  drug-store 
merchandise. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  class  of 
trade  want  cheap  goods,  but  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  My  foreigners  never  want  to  be  shown 
a  box  of  stationery  for  less  than  25  cents; 
pocketbooks,  25  cents  up ;  hair-brushes,  combs, 
raior  strops,  and  other  things  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Some  of  the  men  are  married  and  buy 
good  things  for  their  wives  and  babies,  such 
as  25-cent  talcum,  good  hair-brushes,  combs, 
and  mirrors.  Last  week  I  sold  one  man  an 
Eastman  kodak. 

I  stocked  a  line  of  patent  medicine  which 
is  made  by  a  firm  of  Bohemians  especially  for 
this  class  of  trade.  I  found  that  some  of  my 
foreign  customers  were  sending  direct  to  the 
makers  for  these  medicines  and  paying  ex- 
press charges;  so  I  wrote  the  firm  and  took 
the  agency.  The  goods  are  a  little  less,  on 
the  average,  than  2,  4,  8  per  dozen.  I  have 
found  the  firm  fair  and  reliable.  They  sup- 
ply me  with  almanacs  and  booklets  in  several 
languages.  The  cartons  and  circulars  around 
the  bottles  are  printed  in  many  diflferent  lan- 
guages, so  that  the  customer  is  sure  to  find 
his  own.  This  line  comprises  soaps,  talcum 
powders,  face  creams,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
regular   medicines.     If    any    druggist    wants 
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the  name  of  the  firm,  let  him  send  me  a 
stamped  envelope  for  a  reply. 

I  speak  English  only,  but  I  am  never  trou- 
bled in  finding  out  what  is  wanted  by  these 
foreign  customers  of  mine.  It  requires  a  lit- 
tle patience  and  tact  and  a  low  voice.  Peo- 
ple get  the  impression  sometimes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "holler"  at  a  foreigner  in  order 
to  make  him  understand.  Don't  do  it ;  speak 
low  but  distinctly,  be  patient,  and  you  will 
win  his  confidence.  If  you  get  a  few  coming 
your  way,  the  rest  will  follow. 

Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.         A.  L.  REMINGTON. 


MR.  METZ  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CONTRA- 
BAND SYNTHETICS. 

To  the  Editors : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  your  journal,  "Re- 
garding Contraband  Synthetics,"  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  comment  made  on  my  eflForts.  I 
wish  druggists  might  understand  that  my  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  dispensing  of 
products  under  proprietary  names,  on  which 
the  patents  may  have  expired,  or  products, 
like  aspirin,  on  which  the  patent  still  exists, 
but  that  I  am  after  the  men  who  not  only  do 
this,  but  who  counterfeit  labels,  as  in  the  case 
of  pyramidon,  one  of  the  products  I  control. 

This  article  is  put  up  in  boxes  in  imitation 
of  those  my  firm  imports ;  the  label  is  printed 
in  exact  imitation  and  also  bears  the  name  of 
the  Farbwerke,  vorm  Meister,  Lucius  &  Bru- 
ening,  as  the  manufacturers,  and  the  name  of 
my  firm,  with  our  food  and  drugs  guarantee 
number,  as  the  sellers.  The  goods  never  saw 
our  office  and  are  not  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  Not  only  the  dispensing  of  them,  in 
substitution  of  the  genuine  stuflF,  but  the  put- 
ting out  of  articles  of  that  sort,  with  labels 
of  that  kind,  involving  counterfeiting  as  well 
as  infringing,  has  got  to  be  stopped.  The 
only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  "getting"  druggists 
who  have  the  goods  in  their  possession,  and 
forcing  them  to  tell  where  they  buy  the  stuff, 
so  that  we  may  reach  the  man  with  the  print- 
ing press.  If,  as  in  the  cases  recently  men- 
tioned in  the  press,  they  refuse,  then  they 
must  take  the  consequences  of  buying  from 
irresponsible  peddlers. 

The  ethics  of  the  profession,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  such  as  to  dissuade  any  honest  drug- 
gist from  helping  swindlers  of  that  kind  by 
refusing  to  buy  from  such  peddlers,  at  the 


saving  of  a  few  cents,  something  which  he 
can  buy  from  reputable  wholesalers  direct  at 
fixed  prices,  which  he  knows. 

Your  action  in  calling  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  present  proceedings  against  drug- 
gists will  do  much  to  help  them  understand 
the  situation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  understood  they  will  co- 
operate with  me,  rather  than  criticize  mv 
action  in  regard  to  it.  H.  A.  Metz. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


PATENTED  SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR 
IMITATIONS. 
To  the  Editors : 

We  note  in  the  December  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  on  page  519  that  Miss  Frick  of 
Audubon,  Iowa,  wishes  some  comments  on  the 
practice  of  substitution. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  sulphonal  and  sulphonmethane,  which  seems 
to  be  amply  answered  by  the  recent  dispensa- 
tories, how  does  Miss  Frick  know  that  Ichthy- 
nat  is  identical  with  Ichthyol,  or  Argentum 
Nucleinicum  with  Argyrol?  Would  she  be 
willing  to  swear  to  it  ?  Can  she  convince  her 
medical  friends  that  they  are  identical? 

For  my  part  I  should  wish  for  nothing  bet- 
ter to  gain  firm  hold  on  the  prescription  busi- 
ness here  than  positive  knowledge  that  my 
competitors  were  using  drugs  of  this  charac- 
ter. I  fondly  believe  that  the  physician  ex- 
pects to  get  what  he  prescribes.  And  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods  he  will  always  help  his 
pharmaceutical  friend  out  in  case  trouble 
comes  of  the  effort  to  get  the  right  price  for 
the  right  article. 

As  to  competitors  cutting  the  prices  on  pre- 
scriptions that  are  plainly  marked  with  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  price  mark,  that  particular  form  of 
dishonorable  dealing  is  not  confined  to  Audu- 
bon, Iowa,  but  the  other  fellow  never  got  it 
all  yetl  E.  W.  Goff, 

Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich.     ^8^-  ^he  Union  Drug  Co. 

To  the  Editors  ^       *  *  * 

In  regard  to  Miss  Frick's  question  on  page 
519  of  the  December  Bulletin,  about  syn- 
thetics and  their  imitations,  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  argentum  nucleinicum  and 
find  that  it  is  not  as  soluble  as  argyrol.  I 
find,  too,  that  the  solution  formed  has  a 
muddy  green  color.    Carl  C.  Renneckar. 

Evanston,  111. 
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WRITING  SHOW  CARDS  WITH  A  GLASEP- 
TIC  NEBULIZER. 

To  the  Editors: 

After  reading  the  letters  in  the  November 
Bulletin  by  Messrs,  Peterson  and  Brockway 
on  "Making  Signs  with  a  Glaseptic  Nebu- 
lizer," I  want  to  tell  of  my  experience. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  artists'  colors  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  city,  I  tried  solutions  of 
Diamond  dyes,  about  one  package  to  the  pint, 
in  wood  alcohol.  These  dry  quickly  and 
never  leave  oil  spots,  as  is  sometimes  the  re- 
sult with  the  other,  according  to  Mr.  Brock- 
way. 

In  place  of  the  throat  tube  which  comes 
with  the  Nebulizer,  I  use  a  glass  irrigator 
tube,  as  we  call  it,  and  connect  this  to  the 
bottle  by  means  of  an  ordinary  rubber  tube. 
This  does  away  with  the  drop  which  collects 
on  the  end  of  the  other  tube.  Then,  too,  the 
spray  comes  out  in  a  round  stream  instead  of 
an  ordinary  nebulizer  stream.  This  is  much 
smaller  and  can  be  sprayed  more  accurately, 
especially  when  shading  letters. 

I  have  never  used  the  artists'  colors,  but 
should  think  my  method  would  be  much 
cheaper.  It  has  certainly  given  lots  of  satis- 
faction to  yours  truly,  L.  J.  Strehl. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


TALK  ABOUT  PHONETIC   SPELLING! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  always  been  much  interested  in  the 
comical  orders  from  customers  which  you  have 
reproduced  from  month  to  month  in  the  Bul- 


LETiN.  I  am  sending  you  one  which  I  think  is 
a  dandy.  What  the  customer  wanted,  strangely 
enough,  was  wine  of  ipecac. 

Ottawa,  Ontario.  A.  HaROLD  STIRLING. 


WHAT  THE  CHINAMAN  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors: 

A  Chinaman  entered  the  store  the  other  day 
and  asked  me  for  some  "powder."  That  was 
all  he  could  say  about  it.  He  did  not  speak 
English  at  all.     After  questioning  him  repeat- 


edly, I  failed  to  understand  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  At  last  he  decided  to  employ  what 
I  should  call  "the  show  way."  After  hunting 
through  his  pockets,  he  finally  took  from  his 
vest  a  male  roach.  He  handed  it  to  me,  and 
said,  in  wild  accents:   "Kill  him,  kill  him!" 

I  understood  at  last  that  "roach  powder" 
was  the  article  wanted. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  VICTOR  ROBERGE. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  ONE. 

To  the  Editors : 

We  are  sending  you  an  order  that  was 
handed  us  a  few  days  ago  by  an  old  colored 
woman.     It  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had 


in  a  long  time.  We  assumed  that  the  cus- 
tomer wanted  5  cents'  worth  of  powdered 
quinine.  Lafourche  Drug  Store. 

Thibodaux,  La. 


FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editors : 

Find  enclosed  12  shillings  for  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  I  find  it  bigger  and  brighter 
than  ever,  and  full  of  snappy  articles  of  in- 
terest to  pharmacists. 

From  your  magazine  I  have  several  formu- 
lae which  are  earning  the  subscription  many 
times  over  every  year.  T.  Walker. 

Winton,  New  Zealand. 


Selling  Pharmaobuticals  in  the  Arobntinb  Rbpublio.— This 
is  the  headquarters  of  Richard  P.  Winkler,  who  has  charge  of  the 
interests  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Go.  in  Ar^ntina,  Umfiruay  and  Para- 
iniay.  It  is  located  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  every  spot  on  the  fflobe 
Parke,  Davis  9l  Co.  seem  to  have  local  representation. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Advertising  the  Prescription  Department. — 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  given  to 
advertising  its  prescription  department  in  the  papers. 
Here  are  several  specimens  of  their  announcements 
reproduced  in  just  about  the  same  style  as  the  originals : 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  DRUGS 

AND 

Expert  Prescription  Service 


® 


AT 

SHERWOOD'S 

UR  expert  Prescriptioiiist  has  clone 
the  exacting  prescription  work  for 
the  city's  foremost  physicians  for  thirty- 
five  years.  His  department  occupies  a 
part  of  our  store  entirely  removed  from 
the  noise  of  the  retail  section. 

Given  the  best  Drugs  the  world  pro- 
duces, and  an  up-to-date  equipment  to 
work  with,  your  prescription  receives  the 
painstaking  care  it  deserves. 

THE  H.  J.  SHERWOOD  CO. 

2064  E.  9th  St.,  Rose  BIdff. 
Prescriptions  called  for  and  delivered. 


fW^'D  ten  times  nther  fill  s 
^^  50-ceat  prescription,  and 
do  it  better  tban  any  one  else, 
than  sell  a  dollar  bottle  of  patent 
medicine.  We're  proud  of  our 
astbe 


Qoality  Drag  Store 

earned  by  eellins  Superior  Druss 
and  by  our  expert  FVeecription 
Servicea 
Let  us  call  for  and  deliver  your 


The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co. 


»64E.MkSt. 


AA  Tow  Doctor  Abort 

SHERWOOD'S 

^YOU  may  relieve  the  doctor 
^^  of  much  embarrassment 
if  you  will  ask  him  about  us — 
or  suggest  he  phone  your  pre- 
scriptions and  let  us  deliver 
them.  Z>octors  KNOW  the 
hish  quality  of  our  Drugs  and 
the  precision  of  our  Preeoip- 
tion  Department. 

THEY  need  our  assisTsiire 
as  much  as  you  do. 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co. 

2064L9thSt  RoflsBUc 


After  giving  time  and  thought  to  the  prescription 
department,  it  does  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the 
public  know  about  it.  Small  insertions  such  as  the 
Sherwood  Company  employ  can't  cost  a  great  deal,  but 
they  serve  a  good  purpose. 


Inventory  Needed  to  Adjust  Fire  Losses.—- 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Walter  Rothwell,  of  Hatboro,  Pa., 
contended  that  no  druggist  can  know  the  value  of  his 
property  unless  he  takes  an  inventory  at  regular  inter- 
vals.   He  went  on  to  say: 

"To  correctly  insure  property  the  very  first  essential 
is  an  annual  inventory.  This  inventory  should  be  made 
each  year  at  about  the  same  time.  It  should  be  accu- 
rately made;  there  ought  to  be  no  estimating  or  guess- 
work about  it.  After  the  inventory  is  compiled,  unless 
one  has  a  fireproof  safe  at  his  store,  it  is  best  to  keep 
it  at  some  other  place. 

"At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  the  added  advantages  of  having  an  annual 
inventory,  aside  from  taking  it  as  a  basis  for  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  to  be  carried.  An  inventory  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  fire  loss.  The  man 
who  is  without  an  accurate  up-to-date  inventory  is  at 
an  enormous  disadvantage  in  case  he  has  a  fire  of  any 
consequence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  insurance  company  would 
undertake  to  pay  your  loss  on  your  say  so.  They  have 
a  right  to  know  that  the  property  of  which  you  claimed 
to  be  possessed  was  actually  contained  in  the  building, 
for  without  having  fair  means  of  proving  this  a  man 
might  claim  to  have  $10,000  worth  of  property  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  only  $5000  worth.  Therefore 
when  you  have  a  fire  you  are  supposed  to  prove  what 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do 
it  unless  you  have  an  annual  inventory  and  a  record  of 
your  purchases  and  sales?  The  man  who  has  such 
annual  inventory  and  record  may  rest  easy,  while  the 
man  without  such  inventory  has  neglected  one  of  his 
most  important  duties,  which  in  case  of  fire  will  bring 
innumerable  annoyances  and  difficulties." 

A  Druggist  Making  Capital  of  the  Parcels  Post.— > 

For  the  past  few  months  Evans  &  Covington,  drug- 
gists of  Mayfield,  Kentucky,  have  been  paving  the  way 
for  a  mail-order  business  under  the  new  parcels  post 


Evus  A  CoviatftoB 


WHOLESAI.C  ANO  RETAIL  ORUGOISTS 


L  Ky.  D*<..   I.   1013. 

Aear  mi  no: 

ttll  Toa,  tar  rour  own  it.\trs»i,  takt  iln«  to  read  thlt  latttrT 
At  you  no  dcnibl  are  ••are,    tii«  p-jral  Dcui*  Pan-ela  Poat  araieaalll  go 
Into  erreci  all  o*er   tn*  Unilea  States  on  January   lai.   TMa   b«ln|   true, 
•«  aaat   to  c«:i   your  atteailcin   tu   tha  fact  tnai  •«  are  going   lo  b«  pro- 
p«r*<i   ts  aerva,    tnrougn   iba  aaila,   o>jr  rrlenda  anJ  cuetcT.«ra  on  all   tho 
rural   routa*  in  Crataa-  County,     no  you  Kt;o«   ti>«t  ■•  <^an  aar.4  you    througD 
the  raiia  alrvoat  kov  articLa  In   me  Drug  8t3r«,  at  a   very    •nail   poalagaf 

Hleaae  tear  in  w.ind  tnst  vc  are   In  a  poiltlon  anj  aant    to  *apply 
you   ■!  tn  anytning   mat    you  i^y   aart   ia   tr.e  orug.   m^lirtnc  or  t'ir.<try  1  lar. 
We  twt,   mt  S»;i-.?,    me   lai^*«i   »ni  compnifn   si3,«  of    flru£«,   etc.,    la 
Crivaa  County.     Our  tcraa  ara   lio^rai,   cur  treain^er.i  fair  am    courtsoua, 
our  {irliea  aa   ;o«  aa  any.     Va  ur^nntiy  a6K   tnat  you  give  ua  a   trial. 

t«i  u«  abo*  you  no*  aaty  am   nu«  grunrying    it    la   to  trad*  altn  lU,  . 
Ituurt    10   ^erwe, 

EVAvs  *  coriNCTCir,  orjggia\a. 


system.  The  ad.  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  etch- 
ing will  serve  to  show  how  earnest  has  been  their  effort. 
It  appeared  in  a  local  weekly.  While  parts  of  the  ad. 
are  written  in  the  future  tense,  most  of  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  present  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it. 
Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken  Evans  &  Covington 
heard  from  this  ad. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScovnxE. 


Technical  Tips. — 

Professor  Thompson  says  that  the  alpha  particles 
given  off  by  radium  move  a  million  miles  a  minute,  and 
the  average  speed  of  a  molecule  of  air  is  12  miles  a 
minute. 

When  iodides,  bromides,  salicylates,  antipyrin,  etc., 
are  administered  internally,  a  small  amount  is  excreted 
in  the  sweat,  and  sometimes  enough  is  so  excreted  to 
cause  skin  eruptions. 

Tests  of  20  samples  of  distilled  water  obtained  from 
apothecaries  in  Munich  showed  them  to  contain  between 
600,000  and  700,000  bacteria  per  Cc. 

G.  Magnanini  declares  magnanimously  that  accord- 
ing to  his  investigations  atoms  and  molecules  do  not 
exist,  and  that  electrolytic  dissociation  is  a  delusion. 

Two  German  chemists  extracted  the  yolks  of  6000 
eggs  in  order  to  get  4  grammes  of  lutein — ^the  yellow 
coloring  matter.  Yellow  Easter  eggs  are  cheaper  in 
America. 

Professor  Abduhalden  finds  that  pepsin  exists  in 
active  form  in  the  intestines  in  a  number  of  different 
animals,  and  he  concludes  that  pepsin-digestion  is  not 
confined  to  the  stomach. 

Kendall  finds  that  carbohydrates  hinder  bacterial 
development  in  the  intestines,  and  that  carbohydrates 
in  the  diet  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  toxic  pro- 
ducts in  the  inteistines. 

It  is  calculated  that  under  a  pressure  of  46,000  atmos- 
pheres, platinum  would  melt  at  78**  F.  In  other  words, 
if  we  could  squeeze  platinum  filings  as  hard  as  that  in 
our  hands,  we  could  ''pack"  them  like  snowballs. 

Von  Bolton  has  manufactured  diamonds  by  passing 
a  slow  stream  of  moist  illuminating  gas  over  mercury 
at  100**  C.  The  mercury  vapors  decompose  the  gas  and 
deposit  the  carbon,  liberated  mostly  in  crystalline  form. 

Rabbits  which  had  been  rendered  anemic  by  bleeding, 
recovered  on  a  diet  of  fresh  green  vegetables  more  rap- 
idly than  when  fed  with  iron  citrate  or  iron  albumin. 


Ah  a.  Ph.  A.  Qroup.— This  snapshot  was  taken  at  Glacier  Lake, 
near  Boalder,  Colorado,  one  of  the  points  visited  by  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
members  dnrinff  their  stay  in  Denver.  Reading  from  left  to  ri^rht 
are  Professor  Remington,  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  P.  Henry  Utech, 
Mrs.  Cook,  B.  Follerton  Cook,  Mrs.  Utech.  Frank  J.  Lord,  and 
Mrs.  Lord. 


A  PHABMAOBunoAL  SPORTSMAN.— This  shows  W  A.  Abbctt  of 
Dnlnth.  Minnesota,  in  action  with  his  fine  hontinir  doff.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  explained  that  Mr.  Abbett  operates  three  large  drag 
stores  in  Dnlnth  and  is  prominently  connected  with  the  State 
Pharmaoentical  Association. 

etc.  The  iron  in  grains  and  vegetables  was  assimilated 
more  rapidly. 

Aluminum  tanks  are  taking  the  place  of  wooden  vats 
for  making  wines  and  beer.  The  aluminum  does  not 
hinder  or  change  fermentation  in  any  way,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  products,  and  can  be  cleaned  and  sterilized 
more  easily  than  wood. 

E.  Boutcheff  claims  that  the  adulteration  of  oil  of 
rose  is  practiced  systematically  and  is  on  the  increase. 
An  oil  of  nard,  which  is  rich  in  geraniol,  is  regularly 
imported  into  Bulgaria  for  that  purpose. 

Experiments  on  camphor  culture  in  Jamaica  have 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  concluded  that  ex- 
traction of  camphor  from  the  leaves  of  the  camphor  tree 
can  be  successfully  conducted  there. 

In  Java  a  mold  has  appeared  on  cinchona  trees  which 
eats  its  way  into  the  tree,  destroying  cells  and  breaking 
the  flow  of  sap,  and  ultimately  destroying  the  tree.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  being  studied. 

Glass  containing  a  small  proportion  of  zirconia  or 
titania  (0.1  to  2  per  cent)  is  found  to  be  much  more 
resistant  to  alkalies  than  quartz-glass,  and  to  possess 
other  qualities  of  advantage  for  chemical  ware.  The 
Titanium  glass  is  also  more  easily  worked  than  quartz- 
glass. 

Tungsten  and  molybdenum  in  wire  form  are  replac- 
ing platinum  in  electrical  apparatus.  Both  are  cheaper 
than  platinum,  and  for  many  purposes  are  better. 

How  Not  to  Give  Quinine. — 

When  quinine  or  cinchonine  is  heated  with  acetic 
acid,  isomeric  compounds  are  formed  which  are  in- 
tensely poisonous,  and  have  been  named  quinotoxine  and 
cinchotoxine.  These  bodies  are  not  febrifuges,  but  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  even  death.  H.  C.  Biddle  now 
finds  that  a  small  amount  of  these  poisonous  bodies 
is  formed  at  body  temperatures  when  the  alkaloids 
are  combined  with  acetic,  lactic,  tartaric,  malic,  citric, 
or  formic  acid,  but  that  mineral  acids  prevent  their  for- 
mation. He  thinks  that  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  qui- 
nine or  cinchonine  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Such  poisonous  bodies  cannot  be  formed,  however,  with 
the  sulphates,  hydrochlorides,  etc.,  of  the  alkaloids. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  {2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuixB- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Some  Furniture  Polishes. 

J.  D.  G).  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Phakmacy  a  good  formula  for  an  auto- 
mobile or  furniture  polish?  I  have  tried  several  prep- 
parations  on  my  machine,  including  'liquid  veneer/  and 
find  that  in  time  they  appear  to  eat  the  luster  of  the 
varnish.  I  would  like  something  that  is  quick  in 
drying." 

This  paste  is  said  by  the  Journal  of  the  Austrian 
Pharmaceutical  Association  to  be  one  of  the  best  furni- 
ture polishes  known.  Suppose  you  try  it  experimentally 
first  on  a  small  area  of  the  machine : 

Beeswax,  2600  parts;  potassium  carbonate,  26  parts;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 4000  parts;  water,  rain  or  distilled,  4500  parts.  Dissolve 
the  potassium  salt  in  1500  parts  of  the  water,  add  the  wax, 
rasped  or  cut  up,  and  boil  together  until  the  wax  is  partially 
saponified.  Add  sufficient  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire  and  stir  until  cold.  Now 
add,  little  by  little,  and  under  constant  stirring,  the  oil  of  tur- 
iwntine,  and  continue  to  stir  until  a  smooth  homogeneous  emul- 
sion is  obtained.  When  this  occurs  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water  at  once  and  stir  in.  If  desirable,  a  little  oil  of  lavender 
or  other  essential  oil  may  be  used  as  a  perfume.  It  should  be 
added  with  or  immediately  after  the  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a  color 
IS  desired,  soak  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  (about  an 
ounce  to  the  quart)  before  adding. 

The  directions  are  very  simple — ^apply  the  paste  as 
thinly  as  possible  over  the  surface  to  be  polished  (which, 
of  course,  should  be  first  washed  with  tepid  suds,  either 
alone  or,  as  many  housewives  prefer,  carrying  a  little 
gasoline  poured  on  the  surface),  then  rub  off  with  a 
soft  woolen  cloth,  using  sufficient  force  in  rubbing. 

LIQUID. 

Liquid  polishes  are  usually  incompatible  mixtures, 
separating  into  several  layers,  and  require  to  be  well 
agitated  before  use. 

Linseed  oil,  raw 82  fluidounces. 

Alcohol,  denatured 8  fluidounces. 

Diluted  acetic  acid 8  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine 8  fluidounces. 

Solution  ox  antimony  chloride. ...  2  fluidounces. 

CREAM. 

Potassium  carbonate 1  ounce  av. 

Soft  or  green  soap 2  ounces  av. 

Yellow  wax 8  ounces  av. 

Water  64  fluidounces. 

Mix  and  boil  the  whole  until  a  uniform  cream  results. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  preparations  are  essentially 
furniture  polishes.  How  they  will  do  for  automobiles 
can  be  determined  by  trying  them. 


Compound  Essence  of  Lemon. 
"Junior"  writes:    "Please  give  me  the  formula  of  a 
cheap  flavoring  extract.    I  want  one  that  shall  be  as 
good  a  substitute  for  the  official  tincture  of  lemon  peel 


as  compound  tincture  of  vanillin,  N.  F.,  is  for  tincture 
of  vanilla." 

At  the  outset  let  us  caution  you  against  selling  these 
cheap  substitutes  unless  the  title  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  Simon  pure  tincture  of  lemon  or  tincture  of 
vanilla.  The  terms  "essence"  and  "extract"  refer  to  the 
official  products.  They  must  be  prefixed  with  the  word 
"compound"  or  some  similar  term  if  the  product  be  non- 
official  and  under  strength.  Otherwise  the  preparation 
is  misbranded.  Having  observed  this  caution  one  might 
market  a  formula  such  as  the  following : 

Concentrated  oil  of  lemon 120  minims. 

Citral     60  minims. 

Oil  of  lemon 4  ounces. 

Tincture  of  curcuma 4  ounces. 

Alcohol  6  pints. 

Water    8  pints. 

Magnesium  carbonate 2  ounces. 

Shake  together  occasionally  during  24  hours  and  filter,  re- 
turning the  first  portions  to  the  filter  until  the  liquid  comes 
through  clear. 

While  there  is  now  no  legal  standard  for  lemon  ex- 
tract the  food  commissioners  would  probably  all  make 
trouble  for  one  who  were  to  sell  an  extract  containing 
less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  citral.  The  formula  as  written 
would  contain  0.2  per  cent  if  a  good  oil  were  used.  That 
will  make  the  preparation  acceptable  as  a  soluble  extract, 
and  the  cost  will  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
(1900)  preparation. 

An  External  Liniment, 
A.  H.  F.  writes:     "We  are  marketing  a  remedy 
which  we  call  Mesaba  Oil,  and  have  had  good  success 
with  it  for  the  time  we  began  selling  it.     It  is  made  as 
follows : 

Powdered  capsicum 60  gnint. 

Fusel  oil 4  drmduns. 

Oil  of  origanum 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras 1  ounce. 

Turpentine 8  ounces. 

Kerosene 88  ounces. 

"We  have  good  testimonials  from  several  who 
have  used  it  We  have  tried  to  add  some  iodine  to  it 
to  improve  the  preparation  and  also  to  color  it.  But 
the  iodine  went  to  the  bottom  after  the  mixture  stood  a 
while.  Possibly  menthol  would  be  as  good  to  add  as 
anything.  Should  be  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  to  add,  and  what  color  to  use  to  make  it  red." 

Use  "oil  red  soluble"  as  a  coloring  agent.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  Theodore  H.  Eaton  &  Son,  Detroit,  or 
from  other  dye  houses.  Some  color  may  be  imparted 
to  the  liquid  by  using  the  equivalent  amount  of  oleoresin 
capsicum  instead  of  powdered  capsicum.  On  account 
of  the  extremely  high  price  of  menthol,  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  add  much  of  this  ingredient  or  it  will 
wipe  out  the  profit  Use  5<  to  %  ounce  of  menthol  to 
the  pint  Therapeutically,  the  menthol  would  be  very 
desirable  in  the  liniment 

If  iodine  is  insoluble  in  this  base,  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  incorporated  in  the  mixture  would  be 
to  change  the  base,  which  you  may  not  wish  to  do. 


Floor  Oils. 

E.  G.  E.  &  Co.  write:  "We  are  in  need  of  a  good 
floor  oil.  The  preparation  which  we  have  been  using  is 
too  g^ummy  and  does  not  last.  Ours  is  an  old  floor,  so 
please  do  the  best  you  can  for  us." 

Here  is  a  formula  which  appears   free  from  the 
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offensive  odor  of  some  floor  oils:  Neatsfoot,  cotton- 
seed, and  yellow  paraffin  oils,  of  each  equal  parts.  Brush 
it  on  the  floor  or  apply  occasionally  by  means  of  a  mop. 
Of  course,  if  this  mixture  shows  any  greasiness  or  non- 
drying  property,  it  may  be  damaging  to  rugs  or  carpets. 

The  customary  way  of  oiling  floors  is  to  apply  boiled 
linseed  oil,  preferably  mixed  with  some  turpentine  or 
Japan  drier.  This  dries  to  a  tough,  resinous  coating 
without  any  greasiness. 

Another  method  of  oiling  floors  is  to  use  a  solution 
of  wax  in  oil  or  turpentine. 


Menthol  Cream  for  Barbers. 

W.  H.  S.  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula 
for  making  mentholated  paste  cream  such  as  barbers 
use  for  massage  after  shaving?" 

Here  is  a  menthol  cream  for  barbers : 

Tragacanth    0  parts. 

Warm  water 670  parts. 

Glycerin  18  parts. 

Alcohol     84  parts. 

Menthol  1  part 

This  cream  is  applied  as  a  cooling  lotion  after  shav- 
ing, having  first  been  diluted  with  aromatic  water! 
Another  formula  for  menthol  after-shave  is: 

Menthol     5  grains. 

Powdered  tragacanth  ^  drachm. 

Alcohol   ^  ounce. 

Glycerin   8  drachms. 

Water,  q.  s 6  ounces 

Dissolve  the  menthol  in  the  spirit  and  add  it  to  the  traga- 
canth contained  in  a  dry  bottle.  Add  the  water  and  shake.  Add 
the  glycerin  and  shake  again. 

The  mentholated  tragacanth  mucilage  is  not  a  nice 
application  for  the  cheeks.  But  if  the  tragacanth  is 
omitted  and  an  ounce  of  bay  rum  added,  we  get  an 
agreeable  cooling  application.  The  best  after-shave  is 
bay  rum. 

Pills  of  Iron, 

C.  D.  C.  writes!  "We  have  been  having  difficulty  in 
making  a  good  pill  mass  containing  iron.  Acacia  and 
tragacanth  do  not  quite  fill  the  bill." 

We  presume  our  correspondent  refers  to  pill  of 
ferrous  carbonate.  In  making  that  pill,  use  acacia  four 
pec  cent  of  the  total  weight  and  glucose  to  mass.  Glu- 
cose alone  may  be  sufficient  if  the  dispenser  objects  to 
acacia. 

Possibly  our  correspondent  refers  to  pills  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  In  that  event,  if  he  has  the  exsiccated  fer- 
rous sulphate,  glucose  may  be  sufficient  excipient.  But 
if  he  has  only  the  ferrous  sulphate  crystals  in  stock,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  a  little  althaea  in  addition  to  the 
glucose  in  making  up  the  mass. 


Oil  Sprays. 

Y.  J.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  catarrh  remedy  which  you  mention.  But 
several  formulas  for  oil  sprays  are  found  in  the  litera- 
ture. 

These  mixtures  are  intended  for  spraying  into  the 
nose  by  means  of  a  nasal  atomizer.  They  consist  usually 
of  combinations  of  menthol,  thymol,  antiseptic  volatile 
oils,  etc,  dissolved  in  liquid  petrolatum  (paraffin  oil). 
The  latter  should  be  of  a  high  grade  of  purity,  such  as 
is  now  easily  obtainable  in  the  market.    The  menthol, 


thymol,  or  other  solid  should  be  perfectly  dissolved,  as 
otherwise  it  will  clog  the  atomizer. 

(1)     Oil  of  eucalyptus 80  drops. 

Carbolic  acid   8  grains. 

Liquid  petrolatum   4  fluidounces. 

To  insure  perfect  solution,  use  the  crystal  carbolic 
acid,  not  the  liquefied. 

This  is  useful  in  all  stages  of  nasal  catarrh,  including 
catarrh  of  grip.  It  is  to  be  used  by  spraying  several 
times  daily. 

(8)     Eucalyptol  16  minims. 

Terebene   15  minims. 

Menthol   4  grains. 

Liquid  petrolatum 4  fluidounces. 

Apply  as  a  spray. 


Preparations  for  Cough. 

A.  J.  K. — ^We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 

proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention,  but  the 

following  formulas  may  serve  you : 

(1)     Syrup  of  tolu 4  ounces. 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry 16  ounces. 

Tincture   of   hyoscyamus 8  ounces. 

Syrup  of  squills 4  ounces. 

Chloroform    1  ounce. 

Water,  q.  s.  to  make 88  ounces. 

(8)     Lobelia,  herb  1  troy  ounce. 

Sanguinaria  root  1  troy  ounce. 

Skimk  cabbage  root 1  troy  ounce. 

Wild  ginger  root  (asarum 

canadense)    1  troy  ounce. 

Pleurisy  herb  (asclepias  tuberosa)..!  troy  ounce. 

Water  or  vinegar 16  ounces. 

Alcohol    48  ounces. 

Reduce  the  drugs  to  a  moderately  fin^  powder,  and  form  a 
tincture  by  maceration  or  percolation,  using  more  of  the  men* 
struum,  in  the  above-given  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain  4  pints  of 
tincture. 

(8)     Morphine   sulphate 8  grains. 

Fluidextract  of  ipecac ^  drachm. 

Chloroform 60  drops. 

Tinct  of  white  pine 8  ounces. 

Water  7  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ^  ounce. 

Sugar 14  ounces. 


A  Label  Varnish. 

G.  C.  S.  writes :  "Please  publish  the  formula  of  a 
label  varnish  that  will  withstand  alcohol  as  much  as 
possible." 

The  various  formulas  of  label  varnish  consist  of 
gums  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Naturally  they  will  be 
affected  by  alcoholic  liquids.  The  following  is  a  pre- 
paration that  will  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  but  it  does 
not  furnish  an  elegant  varnish.  It  is  merely  a  protec- 
tive.    Tt  contains : 

Celluloid  clippings 8  ounces  87  grains. 

Acetone  l  pint  6  ounces. 

Castor  oil 166  minims. 


A  Varnish  for  the  Edges  of  Leather. 

G.  D.  T.  wants  a  formula  of  a  polish  for  the  edges 
of  what  he  calls  sole  chrome  elk,  a  greenish  leather.  He 
also  wants  a  process  for  bleaching  leather. 

Wc  do  not  know  how  to  bleach  leather.  A  varnish 
for  the  edges  of  shoes  is  given  in  the  literature,  but  we 
suggest  you  first  try  it  experimentally.     It  contains : 

Alcohol 8  fluidounces. 

Shellac 8  ounces. 

Resin 1  ounce. 

Turpentine  ^  ounce. 

A  dye  might  be  added  if  that  be  thought  desirable. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


TBB  LBOISLATIVB 
CONPERENCE. 


Some  excellent  work  was 
done  in  Washington  last 
month  at  the  Legislative 
Conference  called  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  rep- 
resenting all  five  of  the  national  associations 
in  the  drug  trade.  There  were  three  delegates 
each  from  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
the  N.  W.  D.  A.,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  John  C.  Wallace,  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
and  Charles  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  N.  A.  M. 
M.  P.,  was  made  secretary.  The  Conference 
underwent  a  permanent  organization  and  will 
exist  until  a  new  body  is  chosen  by  the  sev- 
eral associations  next  year.  The  15  sane  and 
experienced  leaders  comprising  the  Confer- 
ence worked  hard  and  earnestly  until  they 
reached  an  absolute  agreement  on  a  form  of 


Federal  anti-narcotic  law.  Starting  with  the 
last  Harrison  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  the 
day  before  the  Conference  opened,  they 
adopted  such  amendments  to  it  as  seemed  to 
them  necessary. 

The  amended  draft  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows,  using  our  own  language  and  not  the 
language  of  the  bill: 

1.  The  narcotics  involved  are  opium,  morphine,  coca 
leaves,  cocaine,  and  their  salts,  derivatives  and  prepara- 
tions. 

2.  Every  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer  and  dispenser 
of  these  drugs  must  register  with  the  local  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  The  manufacturer  and  the  jobber 
must  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $25.00,  and  the  retailer  and 
physician  an  annual  tax  of  $1.00. 

3.  A  failure  to  register,  while  still  dealing  in  these 
narcotics  in  any  way,  may  mean  a  penalty  of  $2000. 

4.  There  will  be  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  opium 
of  5  cents  a  pound,  and  on  coca  leaves  of  ^  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  Stamps  will  be  affixed  and  canceled  as  with 
tobacco  and  snuff. 

5.  No  registered  dealer  may  sell  these  narcotics  to 
any  one  but  another  registered  dealer,  and  then  only 
when  the  order  is  written  on  blanks  furnished  in  dupli- 
cate by  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue.  The  buyer 
and  the  seller  are  both  to  keep  copies  of  the  order  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  subject  to  inspection  by  Federal  or 
State  authorities. 

6.  Dealers  must  keep  records  of  their  purchases  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  government  authorities. 

7.  It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  order  and 
receive  narcotics  unless  he  is  registered  under  the  act. 
This  makes  the  buyer  equally  guilty  with  the  seller,  and 
protects  the  seller  from  imposition. 

8.  Physicians'  prescriptions' are*  exempted  from  the 
act  when  written  by  physicians,  veterinarians  or  dentists 
who  are  duly  registered,  and  when  dispensed  by  drug- 
gists who  are  also  registered. 

9.  Those  who  deal  in  any  narcotic  which  has  not 
been  properly  stamped,  and  on  which  the  tax  has  not 
been  paid,  will  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  $2000,  or 
five  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

10.  Officials  or  others  who  may  disclose  information, 
secured  from  the  returns  or  records,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  will  be  subject  to 
the  general  penalties  of  the  act. 

11.  Finally,  the  draft  exempts  from  the  operations  of 
the  law  preparations  containing  not  more  than  2  grains 
of  opium,  }i  grain  of  morphine,  %  grain  of  heroin,  or 
1  grain  of  codeine  in  each  fluidounce,  or,  if  a  solid  or 
semi-solid  preparation,  in  each  avoirdupois  ounce.  Lini- 
ments, ointments,  or  other  preparations  prepared  for 
external  use  only  are  also  exempted. 
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It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
GOOD  wou  I  all  around  that  the  several 
branches  of  the  drug  trade 
were  able  to  agree  harmoniously  upon  this 
amended  draft.  Congressman  Harrison  him- 
self, the  sponsor  for  the  original  bill,  was 
called  into  consultation  by  the  Conference 
toward  the  close  of  its  labors,  and  he  declared 
emphatically  that  "Unless  you  gentlemen  get 
together  on  this  proposition,  I  realize  thor- 
oughly that  we  can  pass  no  narcotic  bill  at 
this  short  session  of  Congress."  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  that  Mr.  Harrison  later  took 
the  Conference  bill  and  introduced  it  in  place 
of  his  former  measure,  making  only  one  or 
two  unessential  changes  in  it. 

Thus  ends,  in  a  sense,  a  chaotic  movement 
for  a  Federal  anti-narcotic  law  which  has 
been  operative  now  during  several  sessions  of 
Congress.  The  various  bills  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  Wright  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  impracticable.  The  Conference 
draft,  epitomized  in  the  foregoing  article, 
effectually  does  away  with  the  keeping  of  rec- 
ords which  have  been  provided  for  in  all  of 
the  Wright  measures.  At  the  same  time  it 
substitutes  another  method  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  facts  which,  while  equally  effi- 
cacious, is  so  simple  as  to  call  for  no  addi- 
tional labor,  trouble  or  inconvenience  of  any 
appreciable  character.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  one's  orders  on  file,  and  the  work  thus 
becomes  automatic.  The  Conference  bill  also 
makes  the  receiver  of  narcotics  equally  guilty 
with  the  seller.  This  will  give  pause  to  those 
fly-by-night  individuals  who  sometimes  as- 
sume the  guise  of  legitimate  dealers,  and 
whom  a  manufacturer  or  a  jobber  may  unin- 
tentionally furnish  with  supplies.  In  the 
meantime,  too,  the  tax  upon  retailers  is  cut 
down  from  $5.00  a  year  to  $1.00,  a  change 
which  alone  will  save  the  retail  drug  trade 
nearly  $200,000  annually— thanks  to  the  Con- 
ference I 

It  looks  as  if  this  draft  might  be  enacted 
into  law  at  the  present  short  session  of  Con- 
gress. With  Representative  Harrison  accept- 
ing it,  and  with  th^  drug  trade  united  on 
it,  there  can  be  no  formidable  opposition. 
In  the  meantime  Congress  is  discussing  sev- 
eral other  measures  of  more  or  less  direct 
interest  to  the  drug  trade.  Senator  Burton  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  one-cent  letter  postage, 
which  ought  to  have  universal  support.     The 


Kenyon  bill,  too,  is  under  vigorous  discussion ; 
it  seeks  to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of 
any  liquor  into  a  State  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  that  particular  commonwealth.  To  us  it 
seems  a  wholly  just  and  rational  measure. 


»BSIDBNT 

TAFT'S  ■BCOH- 

HBNDATION. 


While  on  this  subject  of 
Federal  legislation  we  are 
reminded  of  the  stand  taken 
by  President  Taft  with  reference  to  one  fea- 
ture of  the  administration  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act.  The  president  sent.a  short  message 
to  Congress  in  December  which  seems  not  to 
have  attracted  much  attention,  but  which  we 
believe  to  be  deserving  of  most  earnest  consid- 
eration. In  effect,  the  president's  idea  was  to 
legalize  the  Remsen  Board  of  Experts  or  some 
other  similar  "tribunal  of  appeal."  As  an  ex- 
ecutive who  had  watched  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  as  a  judge  of  broad  experience,  he 
knew  that  the  method  of  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  to  one  official,  or  even  to  two 
or  three  officials,  was  to  concentrate  too  much 
power  in  a  few  hands  and  to  make  injustice 
possible  "through  unconscious  pride  of  opinion 
and  obstinacy  of  conclusion." 

For  this  reason  President  Taft  argued  most 
effectively  that  in  order  to  prevent  injustice 
and  to  enable  those  whose  business  is  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  to  protect  themselves, 
there  should  be  some  tribunal  and  some  form 
of  appeal  in  which  the  manufacturer  could 
have  a  complete  day  in  court.  The  Remsen 
Board  of  Experts  served  this  purpose,  but  this 
or  some  other  board  should  be  definitely  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  so  that  there  could  be 
no  further  question  of  its  legality.  During  the 
last  year  or  two,  especially  since  the  heated 
discussions  have  arisen  over  Dr.  Wiley,  it  has 
been  quite  generally  declared  that  the  Remsen 
Board  was  extra-legal,  and  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
friends  have  particularly  held  to  this  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  president 
is  absolutely  right  in  his  contention,  and  that 
the  food  and  drugs  act  should  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation.  He  well 
says  that  moot  questions  which  arise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law  are  not  often  those  involving 
the  public  health,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances are  those  in  which  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line  between  a  useful  and  a  harmful 
product.  They  are  clearly  debatable  questions, 
and  more  than  one  man  or  set  of  men  should 
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vote  and  decide  on  them.    This  coimtry  is  a 
democracy,  not  an  autocracy ! 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

woiE  OF  ^^  ^^^  meantime  the  annual 

TBB  BUUAU  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
OPCHBHISTIY.  Chemistry  in  Washington, 
rendered  by  Acting-Chief  R.  E.  Doolittle, 
whose  term  of  service  in  that  capacity  of 
course  expired  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Alsberg,  has  been  given  more  or  less  wide  pub- 
licity. During  the  year  a  total  of  1544  sam- 
ples were  examined  in  the  drug  division  alone. 
Of  these  294  were  synthetic  products,  49  were 
essential  oils,  and  392  were  chemical  reagents. 
Some  attention  was  paid  to  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  to  representative  tablet  and  pill  prepara- 
tions containing  such  drugs  as  caffeine,  acet- 
anilide,  antipyrin,  etc.  The  food  and  drug  in- 
spection force,  on  the  other  hand,  collected 
more  than  10,000  samples,  made  1500  factory 
inspections,  and  reported  446  cases  for  prose- 
cution. 

The  annual  report  is  quite  gratifying  in 
some  respects.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  detailed 
study  of  fluidextracts  and  tinctures  was  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  these  products  were 
much  superior  to  those  examined  in  previous 
years.  So,  likewise,  was  the  quality  of  im- 
ported crude  drugs  found  to  be  superior.  The 
food  and  drugs  act,  it  would  seem,  is  gradu- 
ally accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

Many  importations  of  proprietary  medicines 
have  been  detained  because  of  lack  of  declara- 
tion, or  the  incorrect  declaration,  of  drugs  re- 
quired to  be  declared,  or  misrepresentations 
regarding  constituents  and  properties  of  the 
preparations.  Importations  of  products  con- 
taining opium,  morphine,  or  codeine  prepared 
in  the  form  of  confections  have  been  denied 
entry  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them, 
being  used  as  confectionery. 


■BPBIENDUH 

■BSULTS 

IN  CALIPOBNIA. 


We  have  recently  referred  in 
this  department  to  the  very 
interesting  referendum  vote 
being  taken  by  the  State  Association  among 
the  druggists  of  California  to  determine  the 
general  sentiment  with  reference  to  several 
suggested  amendments  to  the  pharmacy  law. 
Unfortunately  the  vote  was  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  so  generally  as  might  be  hoped.  The 
returns,  however,  indicate  that  a  small  ma- 


jority is  in  favor  of  enacting  a  graduation  pre- 
requisite law,  to  go  into  effect  three  years 
hence.  A  larger  majority  voted  to  retain  the 
present  membership  of  seven  on  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  instead  of  cutting  down 
the  number  to  five.  A  still  larger  majority 
favored  the  proposition  to  place  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure  drugs  law  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  taking  it  away  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

We  have  said  that  this  vote  was  taken 
among  the  druggists  of  the  State.  More  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  was  taken  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association.  Concurrently 
with  it,  the  Pacific  Pharmacist  solicited  a  vote 
among  its  readers  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  results  were  practically  identical  except 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  members  on 
the  State  Board.  In  this  case  a  considerable 
majority  favored  a  membership  of  five  instead 
of  seven.  In  other  respects,  the  vote  taken  by 
the  Pacific  Pharmacist  was  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1.  Board  members  who  are  college  graduates. 

2.  Board  members  should  be  in  favor  of  the  college 
graduation  prerequisite. 

3.  Board  members  should  favor  an  interchange  of 
certificates. 

4.  Board  members  should  cooperate  with  State  phar- 
maceutical associations  and  should  favor  all  measures 
which  will  raise  the  status  of  pharmacy. 

5.  Five  board  members  is  sufficient. 

6.  The  pharmacists  of  the  State  to  nominate  the 
board  members. 

7.  Women  are  eligible  to  membership  on  the  board. 


While  the  druggists  of  Cali- 
^"Vw'oeial^'^'^    fornia  seem  to  be  discussing 

legislative  matters,  we  find 
that  the  druggists  of  Ohio  are  similarly  en- 
gaged. The  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  been  considering  the  subject  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  now  proposing  the  follow- 
ing things : 

First,  physicians'  offices  are  to  be  inspected  just  as 
drug  stores  are  inspected,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  so  that  the  physician  may 
be  protected  in  buying  and  dispensing  preparations  and 
drugs  that  are  not  standardized. 

Second,  an  itinerant  venders'  bill  will  be  introduced, 
providing  that  a  license  shall  be  exacted  for  the  selling 
of  drugs  and  sundries  by  venders  from  county  to 
county  throughout  the  State. 

Third,  the  title  of  Drug  Commissioner  is  to  be 
created  as  a  new  official,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.     He  will  inspect  drug 
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stores  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  pharmacy, 
liquor,  and  poison  laws. 

Fourth,  the  elimination  of  the  names  and  manner  of 
use  of  poisons  used  in  suicide  and  homicide  from  pub- 
lication in  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  be  sought. 

Fifth,  a  new  pharmacy  law  will  be  drafted  by  the 
pharmacy  law  committee. 

Sixth,  the  name  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner will  be  changed  to  Drug  and  Food  Commissioner, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  commissioner,  Hon. 
S.  E.  Strode. 

The  foregoing  schedule  appears  in  a  general 
letter  sent  out  to  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  E.  W.  Harrington,  of  Columbus, 
who  is  the  treasurer  and  State  organizer.  He 
makes  a  general  appeal  to  the  druggists  to 
stand  behind  the  State  society  and  work  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


The  subject  of  price-protec- 

»ICB-»OTECTION    ,.         .  i       Vi     n 

AND  TBB  couiTS.  ^^o"  ^^  Very  decidedly  up  on 
the  carpet,  and  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  conflict  and  confusion  un- 
til certain  pending  cases  are  settled  in  the 
higher  courts.  Great  interest  was  felt  some 
time  ago  when  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.  of  this  State  secured  a  decision  in  a 
county  court  upholding  its  contention  that  it 
had  a  right  to  fix  the  price  of  its  product  be- 
cause the  carton  w^as  patented.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Miles  case  suggested,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation, that  the  Sherman  act  would  not  permit 
any  effort  of  the  manufacturer  to  control  the 
price  of  his  product  unless  he  was  operating 
under  a  patent.  Later  on,  in  the  now  famous 
Dick  mimeograph  case,  the  court  supported 
this  contention  by  upholding  patent  rights  very 
effectively. 

The  Kellogg  company,  profiting  by  this  situ- 
ation, at  once  secured  a  patent  on  its  carton, 
and  then  sought  price-protection  for  this  rea- 
son. The  county  circuit  court,  as  we  have 
stated,  upheld  the  contention  of  the  company. 
Now,  however,  comes  along  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  Washington,  which  insists  that 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  is  all  wrong, 
and  which  files  a  petition  in  equity  against  the 
Kellogg  company  alleging  that  the  company 
maintains  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  its  prod- 
uct. The  government  declares  that  the  Kel- 
logg carton  is  not  in  fact  patentable,  that  the 
value  of  the  carton  is  negligible  anyway,  that 
it  is  the  contents  of  the  package  in  which  the 


consumer  is  interested,  and  that  the  resort  to  a  • 
patent  on  the  carton  is  a  mere  subterfuge  and 
device  to  avoid  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  law. 

When  this  case  is  decided  we  shall  know  a 
good  deal  more  than  we  now  know  about 
price-protection.  In  the  meantime  retailers 
everywhere  are  continuing  to  oppose  the  Old- 
field  bill  in  Congress.  This  bill,  as  we  have 
previously  explained,  would  deny  any  patentee 
the  right  to  control  prices  of  his  products. 


THE  '*  SYLLABUS 
SOON  IBADY. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Sylla- 
bus is  now  likely  to  appear 
in  revised  form  before  very 
long.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  this 
Syllabus  outlines  a  course  of  study  for  the 
colleges  to  comply  w^ith  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  the  boards  to  use  in  their  examinations  on 
the  other  hand.  Thus  it  will  render  both  col- 
lege instruction  and  board  examinations  more 
uniform,  and  will  bring  the  two  agencies  into 
closer  coordination.  The  Syllabus  therefore 
means  real  progress  in  both  phamiaceutical 
education  and  pharmaceutical  registration. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  was  brought 
out  some  years  ago,  but  was  understood  to  be 
tentative  in  character.  Since  then  a  national 
committee  of  twenty-one  has  been  organized 
to  revise  the  book,  seven  members  being  ap- 
pointed each  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  This 
committee  of  twenty-one,  after  doing  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  work  by  correspondence, 
finally  had  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Prof.  Willis  G.  Gregory  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  others 
present  were  Messrs.  Anderson,  Beal,  Ber- 
inger,  Bradley,  Engstrom,  Gietner,  Hilton, 
Koch,  Lowe,  Rudder,  Rusby,  and  Taylor.  In 
addition,  Messrs.  Cully,  Eberle,  and  Johnson 
were  represented  by  proxies — Messrs.  Eman- 
uel, Sallbach,  and  Dye.  The  other  five  mem- 
bers were  not  represented. 

After  a  general  meeting  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole,  separate  meetings  of  the  different 
subcommittees  were  held,  where  the  actual 
work  of  detailed  revision  was  done.  The  sub- 
committees afterwards  reported  to  the  parent 
committee,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Pittsburg 
conference  it  is  expected  that  final  copy  will  be 
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ready  for  the  new  edition  of  the  book  on  or 
before  February  1.  A  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  undertake  the  finan- 
cing, publication,  and  distribution  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  revised  Syllabus  will  provide  for  a 
1200-hour  course  of  two  years,  this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  membership  requirements 
of  the  Conference  of  Faculties. 


CONVICTIONS  A  month  or  two  ago  we  re- 
iN  TBB  POSTAL  ported  on  the  action  of  the 
lAW  CASES.  government  in  bringing  suit 
against  several  hundred  individuals  for  violat- 
ing the  postal  law  in  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  medicinal  agents  intended  to  produce  abor- 
tion or  prevent  conception.  We  now  find  that 
convictions  are  being  registered  in  different 
courts  throughout  the  country.  The  fines 
range  from  $200  to  $500.  Most  of  the  accused 
have  apparently  pleaded  guilty  and  have 
thrown  up  their  hands.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  defendants  are  retail  druggists; 
the  others  are  wholesale  druggists,  physicians, 
Sunday-school  superintendents,  church  elders, 
and  men  of  light  and  leading  generally. 

The  Ohio  State  Pharmeutical  Association 
has  started  a  movement  in  this  connection  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  postal  laws  revised 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  drug  trade.  There 
is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  association  to 
sanction  any  act  of  a  criminal  nature  by  any 
druggist,  nor  do  the  members  criticize  the  ac- 
tion of  the  post-office  authorities.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement  urge  an  appeal 
to  Congress  to  have  the  laws  revised  so  that  a 
druggist  may  thoroughly  understand  what  he 
can  and  cannot  do  under  the  Federal  statutes. 


The    death    of    Ewen    Mc- 

DBATB  or  J    .  r    ^t 

EWEN  HciNTYEE.  Intyrc  removcs  one  of  the 
really  historical  figures  of 
American  pharmacy.  It  seems  almost  like 
reading  history  to  recall  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  back  nearly  ten 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  men  like  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Parrish,  Samuel  M.  Colcord,  William  J. 
Gojrdon,  James  T.  Shinn,  and  other  leading 
figures  of  an  earlier  generation.  Although  88 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre was  remarkably  hale  and  hearty  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  as  those  will  tes- 


tify who  met  and  talked  with  him  at  meetings 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  He  attended  the  Boston 
convention  only  two  years  ago,  and  on  that 
occasion  took  the  floor  several  times  with  cus- 
tomary charm  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  the  oldest  elder  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy.  The 
Mclntyre  store,  established  by  him  at  6th  Ave- 
nue and  56th  Street,  has  for  many  years  been 
managed  by  his  son,  Ewen  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  and 
is  one  of  the  pharmaceutical  landmarks  of  the 
city.  *     *     * 

THE  ^^^  National  Association  of 

APOTBECAEiES'     Drug  Clcrks  is  anxious  more 
NATIONAL  HOME,    ^j^^^  anything  else  to  estab- 

list  an  apothecaries'  national  home.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Board, 
the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution 
was  elected,  and  it  comprises  E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
P.  A.  Mandabach,  E.  Berger,  S.  F.  Sorenson, 
and  Wilhelm  Bodemann.  A  meeting  of  this 
Board  of  Trustees  was  called  for  a  late  date 
in  January,  and  was  presumably  held.  Mr. 
Heimstreet  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
proposition,  and  has  induced  the  trustees 
to  purchase  a  building  and  grounds 
which  are  now  available  in  his  own  town  of 
Palmyra.  The  Farmers'  Savings  Bank  of 
Palmyra  has  been  designated  as  a  depository 
for  the  national  home  funds,  and  the  N.  A. 
D.  C.  has  issued  a  call  for  contributions  which 
we  are  printing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  :(e     «     « 

THE  ^^^   plans    have    now    been 

iNTEENATioNAL  made  for  the  Eleventh  In- 
CONOEESS.  ter national  Pharmaceutical 
Congress,  to  be  held  September  17  to  21  at 
The  Hague  under  the  august  patronage  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Henry  of  The  Neth- 
erlands. A  group  picture  of  the  Organization 
Committee  was  shown  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  Since  then  the  printed  pro- 
grammes have  appeared.  The  five  sections  of 
the  Congress  are  devoted  respectively  to  gen- 
eral subjects,  galenical  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
bromatology,  and  botany  and  materia  medica. 
These  sectional  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
various  laboratories  of  the  Leyden  University. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  Congress  is  J.  J. 
Hofman,  who  may  be  addressed  at  The 
Hague,  Holland. 
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WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN  BE 
LOCATED? 

The  first  question  to  be  discussed  in  our 
new  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers"  has  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
soda  fountain  in  the  store.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  are  printing  the  prize  answer,  and 
our  committee  has  also  found  five  other  re- 
plies worthy  of  publication.  The  six  short 
papers  will  prove  of  keen  interest,  and  it  will 
be  discovered,  as  might  readily  be  expected, 
that  they  exhibit  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  three  of  the 
six  writers  believe  the  soda  fountain  should 
be  put  in  the  front  of  the  store,  while  the 
other  three  are  divided  among  different  loca- 
tions. The  front  of  the  store  therefore 
seems  to  have  more  advocates  than  any  other 
place,  but,  as  one  of  the  contributors  points 
out,  this  may  be  merely  because  custom  has 
decreed  it  and  not  because  it  is  the  better 
place.  Those  who  favor  the  front  of  the 
store  advance  several  arguments,  but  one  of 
the  chief  ones  is  that  it  makes  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  customer.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  stores  in  crowded  city  districts. 

Take  a  man  like  Henry  D.  Huggan,  for 
instance,  located  in  Boston  at  the  intersection 
of  two  prominent  street-car  lines.  He  has 
found  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  catch 
transient  trade,  to  have  his  soda  fountain  lo- 
cated in  the  window  between  the  two  en- 
trances to  the  store.  People  jump  off  one 
street-car,  run  into  the  side  door  of  the  phar- 
macy, quickly  order  a  soda,  drink  it  hastily 
while  looking  through  the  window  to  see  if 
their  car  is  approaching,  and  then,  when  the 
car  comes  along,  quickly  bolt  out  of  the  other 
door  in  time  to  catch  it.  Mr.  Huggan  will 
tell  you  that  this  arrangement  of  his  fountain 
has  trebled  his  soda  business,  and  other  drug- 
gists in  similar  locations  have  made  the  same 
discovery. 

And  yet  there  is  another  set  of  considera- 
tions almost  equally  conclusive.  If  there  are 
some  people  who  will  buy  soda  only  when 
they  can  get  it  quickly,  and  when  they  can 
see  their  street-cars  approaching,  there  are 
perhaps  just  as  many  others  who  will  buy  it 
only   when  they  can   sit  down  comfortably. 


really  enjoy  a  good  drink,  and  do  it  with 
some  approach  to  privacy  and  leisure.  Out 
in  Omaha,  for  instance,  the  Sherman  &  Mc- 
Connell  Drug  Co.  three  or  four  years  ago 
moved  its  soda  fountain  department  down  into 
the  basement  of  its  main  store  at  the  comer 
of  16th  and  Dodge  Streets.  Everybody  said 
that  this  would  kill  the  soda  business — that 
people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  down 
stairs  after  a  glass  of  soda  water,  particularly 
when  they  had  to  sit  at  a  table  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  fountain  itself  and  wait  to  be 
served  just  as  they  had  to  for  lunch  or  din- 
ner in  a  restaurant.  But  this  prediction 
proved  amusingly  mistaken.  The  soda  busi- 
ness boomed  from  the  start,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  believe  the  Sherman  &  McCon- 
nell  Drug  Co.  has  established  similar  depart- 
ments in  the  basements  of  at  least  one  or  two 
of  their  other  stores  in  Omaha. 

In  other  cities  druggists  have  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  method  by  opening  soda 
grills  either  in  a  back  room,  a  side  room,  or 
perhaps  in  a  room  parallel  with  the  store  in 
front.  By  these  arrangements  the  soda  de- 
partment has  been  entirely  separated  and  re- 
ally converted  into  what  might  be  considered 
a  soda  cafe.  The  rooms  are  tasteful  in  de- 
sign, are  reasonably  comfortable,  and  one  may 
go  into  them  with  the  assurance  that  he  can 
sit  down  to  a  table,  drink  a  nice  glass  of  soda 
in  unhurried  leisure,  and  perhaps  chat  with  a 
friend  in  doing  so.  We  believe  these  grills 
have  been  almost  universal  successes. 

So  you  see  that  every  question  is  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  Good  reasons  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  almost  any  particular  location  for 
the  soda  fountain  that  might  be  suggested. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  settle  the  matter  our- 
selves— it  is  entirely  too  big,  too  broad  and 
too  varied  a  question  for  anybody  to  settle 
except  the  individual  druggist  himself.  He 
must  study  the  character  of  his  own  trade, 
the  nature  of  his  own  store,  the  conditions 
surrounding  him  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
kind  of  business  he  wants  to  do,  and  must 
then  decide  in  view  of  all  these  considerations. 
The  answer  will  be  one  thing  in  one  place  and 
perhaps  an  entirely  different  thing  in  another 
place.  Nevertheless,  our  group  of  six  papers 
this  month  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  helping  any  man  to  decide,  or  perhaps  in 
confirming  him  in  a  decision  already  reached. 
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THE  PHARMACIST  HIS  OWN  LAWMAKER. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  drug- 
gists to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  framing 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pharmacy.  They 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  left  this 
work  too  much  to  men  who  have  no  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  business.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  had  a  taste  of  what  it  means 
to  have  laws  bearing  on  a  highly  technical 
•calling  drawn  up  by  men  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  The  result  has  been  confusion  and 
•complaint.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  are 
in  constant  apprehension  lest  any  moment 
some  fool  legislator  should  draw  up  a  new  bill 
based  on  good  intentions  but  fraught  with 
needless  hardship  to  the  retailer.  Druggists 
have  therefore  come  to  realize  that  they  must 
protect  themselves  against  annoying  legisla- 
tion. They  must  themselves  take  an  active 
part  in  framing  drug  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  if  they  expect  them  to  be  prac- 
ticable, feasible,  and  acceptable  to  the  prac- 
ticing pharmacist. 

Fortunately,  pharmacists  are  getting  over 
the  impression  that  only  a  lawyer  can  legislate 
for  the  people.  At  the  last  N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
vention a  few  men  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
•culties  of  drawing  up  bills  that  would  pass 
muster  in  the  courts,  tried  to  dissuade  the  As- 
sociation from  making  any  personal  attempts 
at  legislation.  But  their  admonition  fell  on 
<leaf  ears.  Druggists  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  drug  trade  has  within  its  own  ranks  men 
of  sufficient  knowledge  of  legislative  matters 
to  draft  the  laws  needed  in  their  own  voca- 
tion. Why  not?  There  is  plenty  of  legal 
talent  available  if  we  need  such  consultation. 
There  are  several  men  in  our  national  associa- 
tions who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence  to  give  us  all  the 
lielp   we   want   in    framing  our   laws. 

Not  only  is  it  our  wish  that  druggists  shall 
take  a  more  active  part  in  framing  pharma- 
ceutical laws,  but  it  is  our  hope  further  that 
they  may  become  more  and  more  members 
of  those  political  bodies  which  rule  the  coun- 
try. We  must  play  a  greater  part  in  politics. 
The  more  druggists  we  have  actually  sitting 
in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  nation,  the  bet- 
ter able  we  shall  be  to  protect  ourselves 
against  impositions  of  one  sort  and  another. 
One  member  of  a  political  organization  can 
do  more  to  influence  the  other  members  than 
can  any  number  of  outsiders.     He  is  able  to 


check  legislation  that  is  inimical  to  pharmacy. 
And  by  his  familiarity  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  strategies  of  political  bodies,  he  is 
in  position  to  help  along  the  passage  of  bills 
favorable  to  the  pharmacist.  Let  pharmacists 
draw  up  their  own  bills.  And  let  us  have  as 
many  members  as  possible  in  legislatures  where 
laws  drafted  by  pharmacists  may  be  cham- 
pioned by  pharmacists. 


THOSE  PRIZE  OFFERS  I 

In  the  Bulletin  last  month  we  made  a 
series  of  announcements  offering  prizes  for 
various  classes  of  material  for  this  journal. 
We  have  had  some  responses,  but  we  want  a 
lot  more  yet.  Here  are  the  various  prize 
offers : 

1.  In  our  new  department  of  "Questions 
and  Answers^'  we  are  offering  $5.00  for  the 
best  answer  to  each  particular  question.  This 
month  we  are  printing  the  first  installment  of 
the  department,  and  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
test are  fully  described  in  that  place. 

2.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  arti- 
cles, on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I 
Have  Made." 

3.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  trips  taken  by  druggists 
and  their  families. 

4.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  formula, 
and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  spe- 
cialties. 

5.  We  solicit  contributions  on  the  subject 
of  "Skin  Games  I  Have  Met,"  along  the  lines 
of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Kalliwoda  in  the  No- 
vember Bulletin  and  Mr.  Barber  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Regular  space  rates  will  be  paid 
for  accepted  "confessions." 

6  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  a  number  of 
pictures  of  druggists'  children,  but  we  cannot 
offer  to  pay  for  them. 

7.  We  are  likewise  desirous  of  securing 
photographs  of  druggists'  automobiles,  prefer- 
ably with  the  owners  and  their  families  pic- 
tured in  them. 

So  this  is  what  we  want — and  we  hope  we 
shall  get  it!  We  should  really  like  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  number  of  contributions 
sent  in.  Please  see  if  you  can't  overwhelm 
us! 
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A  LITTLE  DISPUTE  OVER  THE  CALCULA- 
TION OF  NET  PROFITS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  subscribers: 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  advice  upon  a 
little  technicality  which  came  up  between  the  writer 
and  another  merchant  and  resulted  in  a  controversy. 
The  question  under  discussion  was  how  to  properly 
figure  our  net  percentage  of  profit  after  allowing  a 
given  percentage  for  doing  business.  This  problem 
has  no  doubt  occupied  the  minds  of  many  merchants 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  writer  is  under  the  opinion 
that  very  few  of  us  really  go  at  the  thing  in  the  right 
way.  For  example,  will  you  please  let  $1.00  represent 
our  purchase  price  of  an  article,  and  allow  an  addi- 
tional 18  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  handling  and  selling 
this  article.  Supposing  this  article  is  sold  at  $1.50, 
what  is  our  actual  net  profit?  The  item  of  18  per  cent 
is  supposed  to  cover  any  depreciation  in  stock  or  fix- 
tures. We  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  this  as  it  is 
probable  that  something  like  5  per  cent  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cover  such  things  as  unaccountable  loss  in 
stock,  etc.,  which  takes  place  in  every  business.  How- 
ever, we  shall  feel  deeply  grateful  for  having  your 
opinion  in  the  matter. 

This  letter  touches  on  a  somewhat  involved 
and  intricate  question  which  we  have  striven 
to  clear  up  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Bulletin.  It  is,  however,  a  simple  question 
after  all  if  once  a  man  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  must  be  recalled  always  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  calculating  profits:  in  the  one 
case  we  base  them  on  the  cost  price,  and  in 
the  other  case  we  base  them  on  the  selling 
price.  It  really  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence which  method  we  use  if  we  know  clearly 
which  one  we  do  employ,  and  if  we  use 
the  same  one  in  calculating  both  the  percent- 
age of  expense  and  the  percentage  of  profit. 
The  trouble  usually  arises  from  calculating 
the  percentage  of  expense  on  the  selling 
price,  and  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  cost 
price — a  confusion  of  method  which  inevitably 
results  not  only  in  error,  but  often  in  the  total 
loss  of  profit  altogether. 

Now  in  the  particular  problem  given  us  by 
our  correspondent  we  may  assume,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  our  friend  is  basing  his  calculations 
on  the  cost  price.  In  that  event  the  problem 
is  a  very  simple  one.  If  he  pays  $1.00  for 
an  article,  and  sells  it  for  $1.50,  he  makes  a 
gross  profit  of  50  per  cent.  If  his  percentage 
expenses  in  the  meantime  is  18  per  cent,  his 


net  profit  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
50  per  cent,  namely,  32  per  cent.  The  answer 
to  the  question  therefore  is  that  a  net  profit 
was  realized  on  this  particular  article  of  32 
per  cent. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  ouir  correspond- 
ent does  not  base  his  expense  on  his  cost,  but 
instead  on  his  selling  price.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  appeal  to  us  for  assistance,  for  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  figure  out  the 
facts  as  we  have  done  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. Assuming  therefore  that  both  the  ex- 
pense and  the  profit  are  based  on  selling  vol- 
ume, we  find  right  away  that  an  article  for 
which  a  man  pays  $1.00,  and  sells  for  $1.50, 
costs  66  2/3  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and 
accordingly  yields  a  gross  profit  of  33  1/3  per 
cent.  This  is  clear,  isn't  it?  One  dollar  is 
06  2/3  per  cent  of  $1.50,  as  we  discover  by 
dividing  the  former  figure  by  the  latter.  Now 
subtracting  from  this  gross  profit  of  33  1/3  per 
cent  the  expense  of  18  per  cent,  we  have  a  net 
profit  left  of  15  1/3  per  cent.  Figuring 
everything  on  the  selling  price  instead  of  the 
cost  price,  therefore,  our  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  our  correspondent  made  15  1/3 
per  cent  net  profit  on  the  article  mentioned  by 
him.  Fifteen  and  one-third  per  cent  of  $1.50 
is  23  cents. 

Now  incidentally  another  point  is  raised  in 
our  correspondent's  letter.  He  suggests  that 
possibly  he  hasn't  taken  sufficient  account  of 
depreciation.  We  may  say  that  it  is  custom- 
ary among  good  accountants  to  write  off  10 
per  cent  annually  for  depreciation  in  the  soda 
fountain,  and  5  per  cent  for  depreciation  in 
other  fixtures. 


A  NICE  BUSINESS. 

The  following  statement  is  that  of  a  store 
in  a  small  town  of  400  people.  The  only  help 
is  a  girl  whom  the  proprietor  employs  part  of 
the  year.  He  owns  the  building,  but  charges 
the  store  rent  just  as  he  does  other  property 
that  he  owns. 

Stock  and  fixtures  Jan.  1,  1912 $2987  82 

Stock  and  fixtures  Jan.  1,  1913 3615  26 

Owed  for  merchandise  Jan.  1,  1912 212  62 

Owed  for  merchandise  Jan.  1,  1913 541  85 

Sales  7443  45 

Purchases  5148  00 

Running  expenses,  not  counting  salary 728  51 

Cash  taken  from  business 1496  26 

Discounts  for  the  year 102  34 

Our  correspondent  states  that  he  deducts 
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ten  per  cent  every  year  on  the  fountain  and 
five  per  cent  on  the  fixtures,  so  we  assume 
these  deductions  have  already  been  made.  As 
for  the  purchases,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell 
whether  $5148  is  net  or  whether  the  discounts 
for  the  year,  $102.31,  still  remain  to  be  sub- 
tracted. Proceeding  on  the  latter  assumption 
we  find  the  net  purchases  are  $5045.66. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  profits  are  fig- 
ured only  on  the  goods  that  were  actually  sold. 
Therefore  the  increase  of  inventory  as  well  as 
the  purchases  must  be  considered  in  figuring 
profits.  In  this  statement  the  stock  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $2987.82, 
which,  added  to  the  purchases  of  $5045.60, 
gives  a  total  of  $8033.48.  The  goods  left  at 
the  close  of  the  year  inventoried  $3615.26, 
which,  subtracted  from  $8033.48,  gives  the 
cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold,  namely, 
$4418.22. 

The  sales  were  $7443.45.  Subtracting  the 
cost  of  the  goods  that  these  sales  represented 
we  find  the  gross  profit  was  $7443.45,  minus 
$4418.22,  or  $3025.23.  Dividing  this  gross 
profit  by  the  sales  we  find  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  40.64. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  estimate  of  the  net 
profit  we  notice  one  omission  in  the  statement. 
No  salary  is  allowed  the  manager,  although 
we  observe  that  $1496.26  was  drawn  from 
the  business  for  reasons  that  are  not  men- 
tioned. Suppose  we  take  $1000.00  out  of 
that  sum  and  allow  it  to  the  manager  for  sal- 
ary. In  that  event  expenditures  of  $496.26 
still  remain  unexplained.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
prietor spent  it  for  living  expenses,  using  in 
so  doing  part  of  his  earnings  over  and  above 
his  salary.  Perhaps  he  invested  it.  But  we 
shall  incorporate  in  the  expenses  only  $1000 
for  salary,  making  the  total  expenses  $1728.51, 
the  running  expenses  being  $728.51  as  shown 
in  the  statement. 

Subtracting  the  total  expenses  from  the 
gross  profit,  $3025.23,  minus  $1728.51,  equals 
$1296.72,  the  net  profit.  Dividing  $1296.72 
by  the  sales,  $7443.45,  we  find  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  is  17.42. 

We  might  better  have  divided  the  total  ex- 
pense, $1728.51,  by  the  sales,  obtaining  23.22 
as  the  percentage  of  expense.  Then  we  would 
have  only  to  subtract  this  from  the  percentage 
of  gross  profit.  Or  40.64,  the  percentage  of 
gross  profit,  minus  23.22,  equals  17.42,  the 
percentage  of  net  profit. 


A  GROSS  PROFIT  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT! 

This  proprietor  is  making  good  with  a  ven- 
geance. He  writes  of  his  business :  "I  bought 
this  store  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  think  I 
have  done  pretty  well  for  the  first  year  in  a 
small  town.  I  do  not  run  a  booze  joint  either, 
but  I  do  get  good  prices  for  my  work  and 
for  all  goods.  I  am  on  the  job  all  the  time 
hustling  for  more  business.  I  submit  my 
statement  for  1912  r 

Stock  invoiced  Jan.  1,  1913 $2241  41 

Stock  invoiced  Jan.  1,  1912 2059  27 

Increase $  182  14 

Stock  Jan.  1,  1912 2059  27 

Mdse.  bought,  1912 5430  23 

$7489  50 
Stock  Jan.  1,  1913 2241  41 

Gross  cost  of  goods  sold 5248  09 

Discounts 117  16 

Net  cost  of  goods  sold $5130  93 

Freight,  express  and  drayage 324  76 

Total  cost  of  goods  sold $  5455  69 

Total  sales  in  1912 10,760  45 

Total  cost  of  goods  sold 5455  69 

Gross  profit $5304  76 

Expenses : 

Rent  and  light $  360  00 

Heat  36  20 

Insurance 80  30 

Advertising  61  30 

Clerk  hire 75  00 

Stationery 25  00 

Telephone  and  telegrams 14  80 

Donations  19  00 

Repairs 7  40 

Dues  and  sub.  to  magazines 40  00 

Other  expenses 26  96 

My  own  salary,  one  year 1200  00 

Total  expenses  1945  96 

Net  profit $3358  80 

New  stock  182  14 

New  fixtures  540  30 

Book  accounts 199  45 

Actual  cash  on  hand 2436  91 

Net  profits,  all  accounted  for $3358  80 

What  a  dear,  lucid  record  of  his  business! 
This  is  one  of  the  best  statements  ever  con- 
tributed to  this  journal  and  is  patterned  after 
the  system  which  the  Bulletin  has  recom- 
mended in  this  department  of  "Profits  and  . 
Earnings."     We  have  little  to  say  about  the 
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author's  figures.  They  are  too  plain  to  re- 
quire any  comments. 

Notice,  there  is  a  gross  profit  of  about  fifty 
per  cent.  The  sales  are  virtually  twice  the 
total  cost  of  the  goods  sold.  Isn't  that  fine! 
The  net  profit  is  over  thirty-one  per  cent, 
which  more  than  doubles  that  of  the  average 
store.  And  it  doesn't  come  from  a  liquor 
business  either! 

Suppose  we  figure  exactly  the  precentage  of 
gross  profit  and  expense.  Dividing  the  gross 
profit,  $5304.76,  by  the  sales,  $10,760.45,  we 
find  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  49.29. 
Dividing  now  the  total  expenses,  $1945.96,  by 
the  sales,  we  find  the  expenses  amount  to 
18.08  per  cent.  Subtracting  the  expense  from 
the  gross  profit,  we  have  a  net  profit  of  31.21 
per  cent.  This  is  astonishingly  large  and  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  good  prices  which  this 
druggist  gets  for  his  goods,  plus  the  low  per- 
centage of  expense.  It  costs  him  only  18.08 
per  cent  to  do  business,  which  is  very  low. 
On  the  whole  the  statement  is  an  excellent 
one  and  our  correspondent  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  his  showing. 


and  basement.  He  carries  one  of  the  largest 
lines  of  drugs  and  sundries,  if  not  the  largest 
line,  in  Bucks  County,  and  he  has  received 
many  congratulations  on  the  appearance  of  his 
new  store.  It  was  built  last  summer,  and  the 
business  was  then  moved  from  219  to  213 
West  Broad  Street.  The  building  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Moyer  carries  a  full  line  of  physicians'  and 
nurses'  supplies,  sick-room  requisites,  and  is  a 
large  distributor  of  the  goods  made  by  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  William  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  J. 
Ellwood  Lee,  Johnson  &  Johnson  and  other 
leading  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 


DEATH   OF  THOMAS  P.  COOK. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  manu- 
facturing branch  of  the  chemical  industry,  or 
in  any  branch  of  the  drug  trade  for  that  mat- 
ter, was  more  popular  and  better  liked  than 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


AN   EASTERN   PENNSYLVANIAN. 

Howard  R.  Moyer,  213  West  Broad  Street, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  now  said  to  have  one  of 


HOWABD  B.  MOYEB. 


the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  stores  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  store  room  is  20 
by  62  feet,  and  Mr.   Moyer  has  two  floors 


Thomas  P.  Cook. 

Thomas  P.  Cook.  His  death  has  therefore 
been  cause  for  profound  regret  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Cook  began  life  by  working  in 
a  drug  store  in  Philadelphia  during  out-of- 
school  hours,  graduated  from  this  into  the 
jobbing  business  of  a  firm  dealing  in  chem- 
ical dye  stuffs,  etc.,  and  later  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  then  rising  house  of  John  C.  Hurtt 
Next  entering  the  employ  of  Powers  & 
Weightman,  his  ambition  and  energy  won  him 
several  minor  promotions,  and  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Powers,  who  advanced 
him  to  a  representative  position  and  later  gave 
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him  charge  of  the  exhibition  work  of  the 
house.  He  stayed  with  P.  &  W.  for  eighteen 
years,  and  in  1889  left  them  to  undertake 
some  special  work  for  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  after 
the  completion  of  which  he  became  confiden- 
tial representative  of  E.  Merck  &  Co.  Finally, 
somewhere  about  1894  or  '95,  his  unusual 
abilities  and  wide  experience  won  for  him  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Quinine  and 
Chemical  Works.  No  better  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Cook — and  none  better  is  needed 
— than  the  remarkable  growth  registered  by 
this  comparatively  young  house  after  he  as- 
sumed the  position  at  the  helm.  Prior  to  his 
death  early  in  January,  Mr.  Cook  had  not 
been  well  for  over  a  year,  and  successive  visits 
had  been  made  to  various  sanitaria  in  search 
of  health.  His  death  is  seriously  to  be  de- 
plored. 


RECOMMENDED  AS  A  BOARD  MEMBER. 

Byron  Armstrong,  of  Armstrong's  Drug 
Store,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  has  been  nominated 
for  membership  on  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.     Of 


acquaintance  throughout  the  State  and  is  a 
very  popular  man.  He  has  been  in  the  drug 
business  25  years,  nine  of  which  have  been 
spent  in  Jacksonville.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern 
University,  class  of  1893,  and  he  was  also  for 
a  number  of  years  a  traveling  salesman  for 
the  house  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  representing 
the  Chicago  branch. 


A  NEW  STATE  BOARD  MEMBER. 

W.  E.  Martin  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  by  Governor  Foss  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  customary  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin was  bom  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Can- 


W.  E.  Martin. 

ada,  in  1870,  went  to  Holyoke  in  1888,  but 
returned  to  Canada  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1891. 
Subsequent  to  his  graduation  he  went  back 
again  to  Holyoke  and  has  been  in  his  present 
location  since  1892. 


Byrow  Armbtsovo. 


course  the  appointment  itself  is  up  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  presumably  Governor-elect  Dunne. 
Former  Governor  Deneen  was  rather  indiffer- 
ent to  pharmacy  board  appointments,  and  per- 
mitted some  of  the  members  to  hold  over  for 
indefinite  periods  after  their  regular  terms  had 
expired.     Mr.    Armstrong   has   an    extensive 


HIS  MILLIONTH  PRESCRIPTION! 

J.  J.  Schott,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  whose 
store  was  shown  in  the  Bulletin  some 
months  ago,  has  recently  filled  his  millionth 
original  prescription.  We  say  "original*'  pre- 
scription, because  the  numbering  system  used 
in  this  case  did  not  include  any  refills,  family 
recipes,  etc.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Schott's  record  is  a  most  unusuc\l  one. 
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The  "Nanyanir  Dispensary"  is  located  in  Hankow.  China.  Here  is  the  interior  of  the  Nanyanq:  Dispensary.  The  man- 
Otherwise,  however,  the  place  is  qnite  American-like,  and  we  acer  of  the  establishment  is  8.  D.  Toonff,  D.D.8.  For  both 
understand  that  a  fall  line  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Oo.'s  pharmaoen-  photographs  we  are  indebted  to  F.  L.  Bobbins,  a  Parke,  Davis 
ticals  is  carried  in  stock.  &  Go.  traveler  who  has  recently  visited  Hankow. 


L.  8.  Ricketts,' Orange,  Va.,  visibly  has  a  very  aUractive  B.  P.  Herman,  manager  of  this  pharmacy  in  Natalbany,  La., 

pharmacy.    We  are  making  this  engraving  from  a  colored  post-  Ib  shown  sitting  at  the  table.    He  was  graduated  in  1910  from 

card,  which  did  the  store  much  better  Justice.  the  Atlanto  CoUege  of  Pharmacy. 


This  is  A.  H.  Andrews'  pharmacy  in  Mineola  on  Long  Island,  Here  we  have  a  British  pharmacy— that  of  H.  J.  Duckworth 

N.  Y.    C.  8.  Ogden.  manager  of  the  store,  was  a  traveling  repre-  located  in  Qrange^ver-Sands,  England.  Mr.  Duckworth  says  he 

sentative  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Ck>.  for  several  years.  will  be  glad  to  exchange  posUcards  with  any  American  druggist. 


Drvtf  Stores  In  Different  ParU  of  the  World. 
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A.  Berkhall  U  the  proprietor  of  the  Qnuid  Avenue  PhArmacy.  One  of  the  liffhtest*  prettiest  and  best-kept  stores  in  Alabama 

located  at  the  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Grand  Avenue,  Minne-  is  this  one  owned  by  C.  T.  Oorwin  of  AlioeviUe.    It  is  up-to- 

apolis,  Minn.    Mr.  Berkhall  is  a  live  wire.  date  in  every  respect. 


Wonnenburr  A  Avis,  of  Jamestown.  N.  D.,  recently  had  their  Thomas  Hoffshead  of  Staunton,  Va.,  is  the  proprietor  of  this 

store  fitted  up  by  Banflrs,  and  the  en^ravinff  tells  the  story.    It  interestinir  establishment.    Notice  the  mosaic  floor  and  the 

looks  pretty  srood.  doesn't  it  ?  unique  show-cases  in  the  center. 


D.  J.  Calhoun  of  the  Calhoun  Drug  Co.,  Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  sends  Here  we  have  the  Lomira  Druff  Store,  of  Lomira,  Wis.    It  is 

in  this  picture  of  his  establishment.    It  is  certainly  a  siwdous  labeled  '*  The  Bezall  Storo."  and  it  is  located  at  6  and  8  Rexall 

looking  room !  Street. 


Six  Amerloaa  Drv^  Stores. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


We  are  printing  this  month  the  fint  installment  of 
answers  in  our  new  prize  department.  They  will  be 
found  of  unusual  practicality  and  interest,  and  they 
abundantly  justify  our  forecast  that  this  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  features 
of  the  Bulletin.  In  the  meantime  we  have  paid 
prizes  also  for  some  new  questions,  and  we  now 
solicit  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  Qon- 
test: 

1.  How  can  I  mako  fhm  most  oat  of  the  parcek 
post?    Submitted  by  A.  D.  Talbott,  GrinnelL  lovra. 

2.  How  ean  dead  stock  be  conToited  into  Uwm 
money?    Submitted  by  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Me. 

3.  Should  a  dmggist  always  meet  cut  prices  made 
by  competitors?  Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington, 
Delhi.  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  three  questions 
we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.    Other  answers,   if 


accepted  and  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space 
rates.  The  replies  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Please  observe  the  conditions:  All  contri- 
butions (1)  must  be  addressed  to   the   Editor  of  the 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  P.  O.  Box  464,  Detroit.  Mich., 

(2)  must  be  in  our  handa  before  March  5.  (3)  must  be 
not  less  than  500  words  long;  (4)  must  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers. 

We  had  intended  in  the  meantime  to  solicit  new 
questions  for  the  next  monthly  contest  So  many  ques- 
tions came  in,  however,  following  our  announcements 
in  the  December  and  January  BULLETINS,  that  we  have 
literally  been  svramped.  and  we  have  already  accepted 
enough  to  last  for  several  months.  Amwen  for  the 
department  have  not  been  so  numerous^  however,  and 
we  cordially  invite  them  for  the  three  new  questions 
printed  this  month. 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN  BE  LOCATED? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  First  Question  Printed  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  Thos.  Holland^  Centreville,  Maryland. 

I  consider  the  front  part  of  the  drug  store 
preferable  to  any  other  for  the  soda  fountain. 
As  this  is  the  age  of  advertising  and  a  time 
when  we  must  show  customers  those  things 
which  we  wish  them  to  buy,  I  believe  the 
fountain  set  in  the  front  of  the  store  is  a  help 
to  the  soda  business  because  it  attracts  trade. 

WHY  THE  FOUNTAIN  SHOULD  BE  IN  FRONT. 

Furthermore,  in  the  front  of  a  drug  store 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  light.  This  helps  to 
keep  the  fountain  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The 
dispensers  can  readily  see  the  things  that  de- 
mand attention.  The  need  of  cleaning  and 
polishing  is  readily  visible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fountain  were  in  the  back  of  the 
store  where  the  light  is  insufficient  these  little 
defects  might  go  unnoticed.  Such  oversight 
is  serious  because  it  is  the  attention  to  these 
little  things  that  gives  the  soda  fountain  the 
proper  appearance,  and  renders  it  inviting  to 
soda  patrons. 

To  the  people  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, the  location  of  the  fountain  matters  lit- 
tle. If  the  druggist  dispenses  a  good  soda, 
they  will  soon  learn  about  it  and  patronize 
him.  But  we  must  consider  the  transients, 
the  people  who  casually  pass  by.  For  exam- 
ple,  if  a  person  passing  the  store  reasons: 


"Well,  I  would  like  to  have  a  soda,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  I  have  the  time  for  it"  if  the 
fountain  be  in  the  front  of  the  store  he  will 
change  his  mind.  He  becomes  impressed  with 
the  nearness  of  the  fountain  and  realizes  that 
there  are  only  a  few  steps  between  him  and  a 
nice  drink.  Then,  too,  people  who  have  no 
thought  of  a  soda,  on  seeing  the  fountain  are 
attracted  and  drop  in  to  spend  a  dime. 

Probably  there  are  other  people  in  the  store 
drinking.  So  much  the  better.  All  this  helps 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  customer  to  thoughts 
of  soda  and  he  imagines  he  is  thirsty  whether 
he  is  or  not.  In  he  comes,  drawn  by  the  power 
of  suggestion,  and  with  him  enters  5  or  10 
cents  more  soda  business  that  would  not  have 
been  obtained  had  he  failed  to  see  the  foun- 
tain. 

Again,  if  you  will  stop  to  think  a  moment, 
the  drug  store  is  a  great  meeting  place  for  peo- 
ple, especially  the  front  of  it.  Suppose  Mr. 
Jones  wants  to  see  Mr.  Smith  at  night  on  a 
little  private  business.  He  calls  him  up  over 
the  telephone,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if 
they  are  going  to  meet  on  the  street,  they  agree 
to  meet  in  front  of  the  drug  store.  One  of 
the  two  is  sure  to  be  there  first,  and  instead  of  . 
waiting  on  the  street  will  come  in  and  have  a 
soda.  It  helps  to  pass  the  time  away  while 
waiting  for  the  second  person  to  arrive. 


68 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  SHOULD  FACE  THE  CROWD. 

As  to  which  side  of  the  store  is  the  better,  I 
would  judge  that  by  the  way  the  crowds  go. 
If  the  street  runs  north  and  south,  there  may 
be  more  people  who  pass  the  store  going  north 
than  are  going  south,  or  vice  versa.  But  the 
fountain  should  face  the  greater  number. 
The  numbers  passing  in  opposite  directions 
are  never  equal.  There  is  always  a  vast  dif- 
ference; so  I  would  have  the  fountain  face 
the  crowd. 

Again,  we  all  know  that  women  are  good 
drug-store  customers.  If  we  have  the  foun- 
tain in  the  front  part  of  the  store  it  affords  a 
little  privacy  in  selling  such  things  as  rubber 
goods,  cosmetics  and  similar  articles.  This  is 
a  point  to  be  considered  because  the  majority 
of  women  are  a  little  backward  in  buying  such 
things  in  the  presence  of  men  or  strangers,  and 
a  store  which  affords  proper  privacy  in  the 
selection  of  such  articles  is  most  apt  to  get 
their  trade. 

Again,  to  have  the  fountain  in  the  front  of 
the  store  concentrates  the  soda  business  in  one 
place  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  handling 
of  drugs.  Furthermore,  where  you  have  a 
certain  amount  of  colored  trade  it  separates 
the  two  classes  so  that  the  colored  folks  can 
come  in  and  pass  to  the  back  of  the  store, 
where  they  can  be  waited  on  without  interfer- 
ing or  mingling  with  the  soda  customers. 

So  I  repeat,  the  front  part  of  the  store  is 
the  best  place  for  the  fountain. 


LIKES  AN  ALCOVE  BEST. 

By  Lou  E.  Phelps,  East  Smithfield,  Pa. 

Soda  is  one  of  the  things  classed  as  luxuries 
that  may  be  either  "taken  or  let  alone"  as  cir- 
cumstances dictate.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  the 
purveyor  of  such  luxuries  to  do  all  he  can  to 
stimulate  a  desire  for  soda  beverages. 

Without  doubt  the  best  location  for  a  foun- 
tain is  in  »an  alcove  with  windows  facing  the 
street,  but  so  connected  with  the  front  part  of 
the  main  store  that  soda  customers  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  store  proper  for 
entrance  and  exit.  Thus  they  are  reminded 
of  their  wants  in  the  line  of  drugs. 

We  find  by  experience  that  people  like  a  lit- 
tle seclusion  when  they  take  their  soda  or 
cream  as  well  as  when  they  eat  their  meals. 
For  several  reasons,  they  should  be  given  a 
place  to  sit  at  the  tables  or  the  counter  instead 


of  being  compelled  to  stand.  In  the  first  place, 
they  want  this  accommodation  and  are  apt  to 
go  where  they  can  get  it.  Often  those  served 
are  hard-working  people  who  much  appreciate 
the  relaxation,  especially  when  it  is  combined 
with  a  cooling  food  drink  fit  for  the  gods. 
Another  reason,  and  an  important  one,  is  that 
it  gives  the  store  a  better  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  people  to  a  line  of  nicely 
boxed  confectionery,  stationery,  or  similar 
alluring  goods,  displayed  in  table  cases,  or  in 
other  fixtures  where  they  attract  the  eye,  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, after  his  bodily  refreshment,  is  in  a 
mood  to  receive  such  things. 

A  large  proportion  of  drug  stores,  however, 
would  find  this  arrangement  impossible,  and 
some  other  plan  must  be  made.  Where  the 
store  is  wide  enough,  the  fountain,  square, 
rectangular,  or  circular  in  form,  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  front  of  the  store.  Then 
with  ornate  pillars  and  other  decoration,  it 
should  be  made  as  artistic  as  possible,  for  ar- 
tistic taste  and  good  physical  taste  certainly 
makes  a  very  compatible  mixture. 

The  third  best  place  for  the  fountain,  and 
the  one  most  of  us  should  probably  utilize, 
is  at  the  front  on  the  "patent"  side  of  the 
store — on  the  "patent"  side  because  the  goods 
seen  are  not  as  suggestive  of  the  taste  and 
smell  of  drugs,  and  at  the  front  because  it 
is  more  accessible  from  the  street.  Often  peo- 
ple drop  in  for  a  soda  when  they  have  only 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  spare  while  waiting  for 
a  car  or  a  friend,  and  must  stay  where  they 
can  be  on  watch,  or  deny  themselves  the  soda. 

A  soda  fountain  is  an  ornament  to  any 
store.  It  should  be  placed  well  at  the  front. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  source  of  revenue 
if  conducted  right,  and  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  its  worth.  We  believe  many 
proprietors  leave  too  much  of  the  management 
of  the  fountain  to  their  dispensers  when  they 
should  supervise  it  themselves  and  see  that  the 
work  behind  the  scenes  as  well  as  the  serving 
is  conducted  as  it  should  be.  No  side-line 
suffers  more  from  slackness  than  this  very 
one. 

PREFERS  THE  REAR  OF  THE  STORE. 

By  H.  Judson. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  locating  the  foun- 
tain at  the  extreme  front  of  the  store  does  not 
establish  the  superiority  of  suclv-a  location  by 
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any  means.  It  is  the  only  place  thought  of  by 
most  druggists  who  are  influenced  more  by 
custom  than  by  practical  considerations.  A 
better  place  could  be  found  in  many  cases. 

I  believe  this  antiquated  custom  will  in  the 
near  future  be  discarded  by  progressive  drug- 
gists and  the  question  of  convenience  be  given 
more  thought. 

THE  VITAL  QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

For  20  years  I  have  been  one  of  a  gang  of 
slaves  to  a  fountain  planted  as  far  from  the 
center  of  business  as  possible,  and  have 
tramped  from  the  prescription  desk  a  million 
times,  more  or  less,  to  serve  a  five-cent  soda 
and  tramped  back  again  to  my  work,  until  my 
patience  has  often  been  severely  strained.  I 
know  that  my  manner  to  customers  at  such 
times  was  not  always  pleasing.  Of  course 
this  matter  should  be  settled  differently  in  dif- 
,  ferent  stores.  It  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  one's  soda  business.  As  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  druggists  can 
afford  to  keep  a  man  at  the  fountain  all  the 
time,  I  will  assume  that  this  question  applies  to 
the  average  store  where  everybody  has  taken 
a  hand  from  the  proprietor  down  to  the  boy. 

To  be  sure,  the  exact  location  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  shape  of  the  store,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be  as  near  the  center  of 
business  as  conditions  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  fixtures  will  permit. 

In  a  long  narrow  store,  the  cigar  case  should 
come  first,  then  the  candy  case,  then  the  soda 
fountain ;  in  a  small  narrow  store  the  fountain 
may  well  be  located  between  the  candy  and 
cigar  cases.  This  will  bring  it  near  the  center 
of  the  store.  In  a  wide  shallow  store  it  may 
be  placed  across  the  rear  and  opposite  the  door. 
A  few  stores  are  so  shaped  that  the  front  loca- 
tion is  as  convenient  as  any. 

WHY  THE  REAR  IS  BEST. 

Now  as  to  w^hy  these  locations  are  prefer- 
able I  will  state:  First,  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  the  soda  fountain  is  its  advertising 
value,  its  power  to  draw  customers  into  the 
store  where  they  will  often  buy  other  goods. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  feature  many  of  us 
would  be  tempted  to  throw  our  fountains  into 
the  street.  Now  a  customer  who  comes  to 
the  center  of  your  store  is  bound  to  see  much 
more  of  your  stock  and  is  a  better  "prospect** 
as  a  larger  purchaser  than  the  one  whose  im- 
mediate wants  are  supplied  near  the  door.     In 


fact  he  is  much  more  liable  to  linger  and  look 
around  and  become  generally  acquainted,  and 
if  your  goods  are  attractively  displayed  your 
chances  of  selling  him  something  besides  soda 
or  ice  cream  are  much  greater. 

Secondly,  the  saving  of  steps  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  strength  and  disposition  of 
yourself  and  clerks  are  to  be  considered.  You 
can  do  more  soda  business  without  getting 
tired  out  with  your  fountain  within  easy  reach, 
and  you  can  handle  the  business  with  less  help 
as  a  result  of  the  saving  in  steps. 

SAVES   TEMPER. 

The  tired  man  or  boy  is  very  prone  to  be 
cranky,  and  a  cranky  man  or  boy  behind  the 
counter  will  drive  away  more  business  than 
high  prices  or  inferior  goods.  If  you  cannot 
be  pleasant  and  courteous  at  the  soda  fountain, 
you  may  as  well  throw  it  out  for  all  the  benefit 
it  will  be  as  a  trade  builder.  The  serving  of 
soda  is  itself  distasteful  to  the  average  clerk, 
particularly  if  the  fountain  is  in  an  isolated 
location,  and  under  these  conditions  it  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should  be  more  or  less  irritable 
at  times.  This  work  should  be  made  as  easy 
and  pleasant  for  the  dispenser  as  possible  and 
a  convenient  location  will  go  far  toward  ac- 
complishing this  end.  These  two  points  in 
favor  of  a  central  location  are  of  sufficient 
weight  to  cause  any  druggist  to  pause  before 
following  the  old  and  antiquated  custom  of 
locating  the  fountain  at  the  door,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  one's  fountain  is  a  modern  one. 


WHY  HE  FAVORS  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
STORE. 

By  W.  C.  Johnson,  Big  R'apids,  Mich. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  soda 
fountain  in  the  store  is  one  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  many  druggists  differ.  To  my 
mind  the  proper  location  is  as  near  the  door  as 
possible.  Many  people  passing  by  will  notice 
the  inviting  appearance  of  the  soda  counter 
through  the  window  or  door.  This  naturally 
suggests  a  cool,  refreshing  drink  on  a  hot 
summer's  day,  or  a  hot  chocolate  on  a  cold 
winter's  day.  And  as  suggestion  is  the  pro- 
moter of  action,  the  pedestrian  will,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  drop  in  and  buy  a  soda  or 
coca-cola.  In  this  way  many  people  are 
brought  into  the  store  who  otherwise  would 
not  think  of  entering. 
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Again,  as  in  the  case  with  many  pharmacists 
in  the  cities,  people  are  in  the  habit  of  waiting 
for  street  cars  in  the  drug  store.  If  the  foun- 
tain is  located  where  such  persons  can  sit  and 
drink  or  eat  and  still  watch  the  street,  they 
are  very  apt  to  buy  something  refreshing  while 
waiting. 

Some  pharmacists  say  that  the  space  taken 
by  the  fountain  could  be  used  to  more  advan- 
tage with  some  other  counter  or  show-case. 
This  idea  is  erroneous,  for  most  druggists  find 
that  the  soda  fountain  is  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing departments  in  the  store. 

Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  the  appearance  the  soda  fountain  gives 
to  the  store  in  general.  If  set  at  the  front,  it 
immediately  attracts  the  eye  of  customers, 
especially  if  it  be  a  pretty  fountain,  and  thus 
aids  in  making  first  impressions  as  favorable 
as  possible.  If  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  phar- 
macy, it  attracts  less  attention  and  is  con- 
sequently patronized  by  fewer  people. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  both  village 
and  city  stores  that  the  soda  fountain,  when 
placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  store,  is  at  a 
greater  advantage  than  when  in  the  rear.  If 
the  store  is  nearly  square,  the  proper  place  for 
the  fountain  is  in  the  center.  Here  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  store,  and 
brings  much  of  the  displayed  stock  under  the 
direct  observation  of  the  soda  customer.  This, 
perhaps,  reminds  him  of  certain  articles  which 
he  is  ,in  need  of,  but  has  forgotten.  Thus, 
again,  we  see  that  the  fountain  performs  two 
very  important  and  beneficial  duties. 

To  my  mind  a  fountain  in  the  rear  of  the 
store  is  not  being  used  to  its  best  advantage 
as  a  money-maker.  It  is  less  conspicuous,  less 
pride  is  shown  in  its  care,  and  therefore  the 
soda  business  is  not  pushed  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  in  any  up-to-date  pharmacy. 

Another  advantage  to  which  the  soda  foun- 
tain is  put  by  many  hustling  pharmacists  in 
the  winter  is  its  use  as  a  display  counter  for 
profitable  side-lines.  Where  the  winter  soda 
business  is  not  great  enough  to  make  it  profit- 
able, the  counter  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  aforesaid  manner.  Especially  is 
this  profitable  if  the  fountain  is  located  in  the 
front  or  center  of  the  store.  This  fact  is 
readily  seen  without  explanation. 

Therefore,  from  past  experience  and  good 
reasoning,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  soda  foun- 
tain should  be  as  near  the  front  as  possible. 


THE  PROPER  LOCATION  IS  IN  THE  REAR. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  PhailD. 

The  soda  fountain,  as  a  rule,  makes  a  bet- 
ter showing  than  any  of  the  other  fixtures  and 
for  that  reason  is  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  store  where  every  one  can  see  it,  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within. 

According  to  the  observation  of  the  writer 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  fountain. 
Often  the  patrons,  who  are  mostly  the  younger 
folks,  especially  young  men  and  half -grown 
boys,  crowd  around  the  fountain  and  about 
the  front  part  of  the  store,  thus  blocking  the 
way  to  the  sales  counter.  Furthermore,  that 
the  women  customers  should  plow  through  the 
several  young  men,  who  by  their  silly  remarks 
and  undesirable  movements  make  themselves 
highly  objectionable,  is  out  of  the  question,  en- 
tirely. Time  and  again  women  have  been  heard 
say,  "I  hate  to  go  to  the  drug  store  because  of 
the  young  men  that  congregate  around  the 
soda  fountain." 

Ay  most  drug  stores  are  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  two  streets,  and  could  very  convenient- 
ly have  a  side  entrance,  an  ideal  location  for 
the  soda  fountain  would  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
store.  That  arrangement  would  enable  the 
patrons  to  congregate  in  the  rear  of  the  place, 
entering  and  leaving  by  the  side  door.  One 
can  readily  see  how  all  the  noise  and  commo- 
tion created  by  the  soda  customers  could  be 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  store,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  business. 

Then,  too,  every  one  knows  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  unavoidable  dirt  around 
the  fountain.  When  the  dispenser  is  busy, 
soda  straws,  lemon  rinds,  tgg  shells,  etc.,  find 
their  way  more  often  to  the  floor  than  in  the 
waste  can.  And  in  front  of  the  counter  we 
find  chewing. gum,  wrappers,  cigarette  boxes, 
etc.,  thrown  there  by  the  same  young  men. 

Replenishing  ice  and  changing  the  ice  cream 
cans  also  cause  an  unclean  floor.  With  the 
fountain  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  all  of  this 
mess  could  be  handled  through  the  side  en- 
trance and  the  porter  while  making  his  rounds 
would  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  customers 
around  the  sales  counter. 

Every  druggist  will  admit  that  he  puts  more 
money  in  his  fountain  that  in  the  other  fix- 
tures. Why  is  this?  Because  people  are  led 
by  what  they  see.  The  little  fountain  with 
perhaps  provision  to  serve  four  or  five  drinks 
and  about  two  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  patrons. 
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is  never  so  well  patronized  as  the  handsome 
apparatus  up  the  street  which  accommodates  a 
dozen  or  more  customers  and  provides  most 
every  drink  called  for. 

As  cleanliness  in  the  rear  of  the  store, 
about  the  prescriptipn  counter,  is  sadly  neg- 
lected as  a  rule,  the  entire  store  could  be  kept 
neat  and  clean  by  a  few  changes.  For  ex- 
ample, we  could  set  the  prescription  counter 
out  in  the  front  part  of  the  store  where  it  will 
necessarily  be  kept  clean,  and  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  information-seeking  physicians. 
We  could  have  the  sales  counter  convenient 
for  the  customers,  and  the  soda  fountain  with 
all  its  beauty  in  the  rear.  All  would  bfc  well 
kept,  and  this,  to  the  writer's  mind,  constitutes 
a  well-appointed  establishment. 


A  FOUNTAIN  IN  FRONT  DRAWS  TRADE. 

By  Mark  Shaw,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  best  location  for  your  soda  fountain  is 
where  it  will  draw  the  most  trade.  This  4)lace 
is  as  near  to  the  window  and  door  as  possible 
and  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  store.  These 
are  the  three  most  important  things  to  look 
out  for. 

The  soda  fountain  is  usually  the  most  ex- 
pensive piece  of  furniture  in  the  store,  which 
is  good  reason  why  it.  should  stand  in  the  right 
location. 

First  of  all  select  the  lightest  part  of  the 


store.  The  soda  fountain  should  never  be 
where  it  is  dark  and  gloomy.  You  cannot 
have  it  in  too  light  a  place.  The  manufac- 
turers put  on  extra  lights  so  that  when  one 
lights  up  at  night  the  fountain  will  show  up 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  store. 

Set  the  fountain  where  it  will  be  noticed 
by  the  customers  as  soon  as  they  enter.  If  it 
be  on  the  right,  have  your  door  so  that  it  will 
open  on  the  right;  if  on  the  left,  have  your 
door  open  on  the  left.  Place  it  where  it  will 
attract  attention  from  outside  the  store.  This 
is  as  near  to  the  window  as  you  can  possibly 
get  it.  And  the  door  is  always  near  the  win- 
dow. That  is  the  most  cheerful  location,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  that  will  appeal  to  the 
"come-back"  customers.  They  don't  have  to 
walk  very  far  for  their  drinks. 

You  get  more  or  less  people  into  your  store 
every  day  who  may  be  waiting  for  a  friend  or 
electric  car.  For  one  reason  or  another  they 
don't  care  to  wait  outside.  Maybe  it  is  too 
cold.  But  they  want  to  be  near  the  window 
so  that  they  will  not  miss  what  they  are  look- 
ing for,  and  very  often  while  they  are  waiting 
they  will  have  a  drink.  When  their  friend  or 
-  friends  show  up,  they  will  naturally  ask  them 
to  have  a  drink  also.  If  your  soda  fountain 
were  away  from  the  window  these  customers 
would  be  lost. 

To  make  your  fountain  a  success,  it  must 
please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 


A  HANDSOME  CHICAGO  PHARMACY. 

One   of   Three   Owned   by  Pellkan   Brothers— Recently   Bvllt   at   a   Goat    of   $3O,O0O-A 

Deaorlptlon  of  the  Interior  Arrangement  and  a  Ollnipae  of  the  Yovntf  Hanatfer» 

Who  was  Eeoently  Elected  President  of  the  Chicago  Dratf  Glvb. 


Fifteen  years  ago  Pelikan  Bros,  were  part 
owners  of  a  drug  store  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
run  under  the  name  of  Pokorny  &  Pelikan. 
All  the  proprietors  were  related.  The  three 
Pelikans  were  brothers,  while  Mr.  Pokorny 
himself  was  their  brother-in-law.  Feeling  a 
certain  strength  in  their  union,  the  three 
brothers  began  to  look  about  for  a  bigger  field. 
Chicago  attracted  them,  so  they  sold  out  their 
interests  in  the  Racine  store  and  moved  to  the 
big  city.  They  opened  one  pharmacy  and  ran 
it  very  successfully.     In  the  course  of  a  few 


years  they  opened  a  second  store,  then  a  third. 
The  ownership  resided  in  the  three  brothers — 
Theodore  J.,  Otto  J.,  and  Louis  J.  Pelikan. 

A  $30,000  STORE. 

One  of  these  three  stores  seems  to  be  under 
the  direct  management  of  Louis  J.  Pelikan. 
It  has  all  the  most  modern  fixtures  and  show- 
cases to  be  found  anywhere.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  stores  on  the  west 
side.  The  building  in  which  this  pharmacy 
is  located  is  owned  by  Mr.  Pelikan,  having 
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been  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Mr. 
Pelikan  spared  nothing  to  make  this  drug 
store  of  the  most  substantial  character.  It  is 
built  on  a  lot  30x125  feet,  and  has  eight  flats, 
with  doctors'  and  dentists'  offices  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  store  proper  is  52  feet  deep, 
and  25   feet  wide,  without  a  pillar  on   the 


saves  considerable  walking  for  the  clerks  be- 
cause the  phone  and  post-office  are  only  a  step 
from  the  dispensing  stand.  The  telephone 
booth  has  two  doors,  so  that  one  may  enter  it 
from  the  rear  of  the  prescription  case  as  well 
as  from  the  front. 

Mr.  Pelikan  makes  a  specialty  of  trusses. 
They  are  mentioned  prominently  on  a  sign 
above  the  store.  The  truss-fitting  room  is 
immediately  adjoining  Mr.  Pelikan's  private 
office.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  were  studied  out  with  considerable  care 
in  planning  the  store,  with  a  view  to  having 
everything  as  accessible  as  possible. 

THE    INTERIOR. 

The  interior  view  of  Mr.  Pelikan's  phar- 
macy is  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
and  is  certainly  a  beauty.  The  fountain  is 
located  in  the  front  of  the  store  on  the  left, 


Lonifl  J.  Pelikan. 

inside.  This  arrangement  makes  it  very 
roomy,  both  in  front  of  the  show-cases 
and  behind  them.  The  fixtures  are  made  of 
quarter-sawed  oak  and  were  built  by  the  De- 
catur Soda  Fountain  Company.  Above  the 
store  Mr.  Pelikan  has  a  flat  of  eight  rooms 
which  is  occupied  by  himself  and  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pelikan  are  the  proud  parents  of  two 
nice  little  girls,  four  and  seven  years  of  age. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Pelikan  is  also 
interested  in  affairs  of  the  drug  world  and 
attends  all  of  the  national  conventions  with 
her  husband.  She  is  a  member  of  the  W.  O. 
N.  A.  R.  D. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  store :  The  new 
Pelikan  pharmacy  has  several  features  to  com- 
mend it.  In  the  rear  is  a  large  prescription 
department  with  a  front  of  plate  glass  so  that 
the  dispenser  has  a  full  view  of  the  store  at 
all  times.  On  one  side  of  the  prescription 
counter  is  a  telephone  booth,  on  the  other  a 
post-office  substation.  The  beauty  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  twofold:  Customers  must  walk 
the  entire  length  of  the  store  and  see  the  goods 
on  display  before  they  can  obtain  a  stamp  or 
call  up  a  friend.     At  the  same  time  this  plan 
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From  a  circular  diatributed  shortly  before  Pelikan  Brothers*  anni- 
versary celebration. 

while  the  soda  tables  are  set  in  the  rear.  There 
is  wisdom  in  this  arrangement,  for  men  and 
women  while  seated  at  these  tables  have  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  goods  on  display.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  wall  fixtures  extend  to  the 
ceiling,  sliding  ladders  being  employed  to 
reach  packages  at  the  top.     The  display  of 
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tooth  brushes,  nipples,  and  other  small  articles 
is  ingeniously  solved.  They,  are  exhibited  in 
a  little  six-foot  case  which  is  set  on  the  dis- 
pensing counter.  This  case  is  six  inches  deep, 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  high,  and 
is  much  better  than  a  drawer  or  some  other 
receptacle. 

The  soda  fountain  is  a  work  of  art  and  is 
in  service  throughout  the  year. 

Unfortunately  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pelikan's  pharmacy  does  not  show 
the  windows.  They  are  especially  large  and 
are  encased  in  glass  after  the  manner  of  the 
wall  shelving. 

We  note  in  the  advertising  of  Pelikan  Bros. 


include  a  bowling  team,  a  baseball  team,  and 
anything  else  they  deem  profitable. 

MR.  PELIKAN   HIMSELF. 

Louis  Pelikan  is  an  active  association  man, 
having  attended  all  of  the  last  six  national 
conventions  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  He  is  always 
seen  also  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Illinois 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Notwith- 
standing his  success,  he  is  still  a  young  man 
of  only  32.  He  belongs  to  the  Illinois  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  He  is  also  a  well-known,  pop- 
ular member  of  the  Chicago  Drug  Club,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president  of  that  organization 


An  interior  view  of  Pelikan  Brothera'  store,  comer  8.  Kedzie  Avenue  and  24th  Street.  Chica«ro. 


that  this  store  of  Louis  J.  Pelikan  at  24th  and 
Kedzie  Streets  is  referred  to  as  the  "big'' 
store.  Being  located  in  a  foreign  neighbor- 
hood, Pelikan  Bros,  advertise  quite  extensive- 
ly in  the  foreign  dailies.  They  are  firm  believers 
in  advertising.  Their  advertising  costs  over 
$1300  a  year  for  newspaper  space  alone.  In 
addition  to  this  medium,  Pelikan  Bros,  have 
an  annual  anniversary  opening  day  each  year 
which  nets  the  firm  quite  a  sum.  Other  ad- 
vertising schemes  employed  by  Pelikan  Bros. 


last  September.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Pelikan 
that  during  his  administration  he  may  be  able 
to  produce  something  concrete  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  permanent  home  for  the  Chicago 
Drug  Club.  In  fact,  he  has  already  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Pelikan  is  also  a  member  of  several  fra- 
ternal organizations.  He  is  a  Mason  and  be- 
longs to  the  Chapter,  Council,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  the  Shriners,  besides  various  local 
lodges  in  his  neighborhood. 
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CONFUSION  OVER  CRAMP-BARK. 

VlbonivDi  OpoliM  mm  Sii|ipll«d  In  the  Market  U  Suddenly  Found  to  be  Hovotaln  Maple — A 

HUtolodloal  Stvdy  of  the  Two  nruim  KeveaU  Hvoh  Slnllarlty  Between  Them 

and  a  Pretty  Situation  Arlaea — A  Ghande  In  the  Pharmaoopoelal 

Speclfflcatlona  U  Svdd««ted. 

By  OUVEB  A.  FABWELL. 
Ceretov  of  ilMlMrleai  for  Park*.  DavU  A  Co. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Cramp-bark,  or  Viburnum 
Opulus,  is  aft  important  drug,  as  our  readers  well  know. 
Imagine,  then,  the  consternation  which  prevailed  among 
the  scientific  authorities  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  a 
year  or  so  ago  when  they  learned  that  the  cramp-bark 
of  the  market  was  none  other  than  that  of  mountain 
maple.  A  pretty  note!  The  situation  is  all  the  more 
confusing  because  the  spurious  article  verges  closely  on 
the  genuine  in  outward  appearance.  Internally  they  are 
widely  different.  Worse  yet,  the  pliarmacopceial  de- 
scription of  Viburnum  Opulus  is  that  of  mountain 
maple.  It  is  evidently  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and 
some  interesting  points  arise  which  the  author  of  the 
accompanying  article  discusses  at  length.] 

Viburnum  Opulus,  or  Cramp-bark,  an  offi- 
cial drug,  was  first  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  7th  edition,  1890. 
The  bark  is  the  official  part,  and  is  directed  to 
be  taken  from  the  Viburnum  Opulus  Linne. 
This  plant  is  a  bushy  shrub  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  its  American  repre- 
sentative is  found  in  moist  woods  and  along 
streams  in  Canada,  and  along  our  northern 
border  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa.  It  has  scaly  winter  buds;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  palmately  three-  to  five-ribbed, 
and  strongly  and  acuminately  three-lobed, 
toothed  on  the  sides,  entire  in  the  sinuses, 
subcordate,  truncate  or  broadly  wedge-shaped, 
two  or  more  sessile  or  subsessile  glands  at  the 
apex  of  the  petiole  and  peduncled  glands,  or 
non-glandular  appendages  at  the  base,  which 
may  be  stripular  in  character ;  the  flowers  are 
white  and  arranged  in  a  flat-topped,  terminal 
cyme,  the  marginal  flowers  of  which  are  neu- 
tral and  much  enlarged;  the  fruit  is  a  one- 
seeded,  acid  drupe,  much  like  a  cranberry  in 
taste,  size  and  color,  hence  two  of  the  com- 
mon names,  Highbush  Cranberry  and  Cran- 
berry-tree applied  to  this  shrub;  the  stone  is 
circular  and  very  flat. 

The  American  plant  has  been  considered  by 
most  American  botanists  of  recent  years  as 
identical  with  the  European,  but  the  earlier 
botanists  did  not  so  consider  it.     Miller  in 


1768  described  it  as  V.  Americanum;  Marshall 
in  1785  as  V,  trilobum;  Aiton  in  1789  as  V. 
Opulus,  variety  Americanum;  Muehlenberg 
in  1813  gave  it  the  name  of  V,  Opuloides, 
and  Pursh,  a  year  later,  called  it  V.  Oxycoc- 
COS.  The  chief  differences  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  shrubs  apparently  lie  in 
the  leaves,  those  of  the  American  plant  being 
generally  broader,  more  inclined  to  be  sub- 


Fio.  1.— Flowering  and  fmltinff  twigs  of  Acer  $pieatum  Lam.,  from 
Herbarium  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Go.,  collected  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rosby. 

cordate,  the  lobes  divergent  and  longer  acu- 
minate, and  with  less  prominent  teething.  In 
this  paper  the  American  plant  will  be  called 
V,  Americanum  and  the  European  V.  Opulus. 
Robinson  and  Femald,  1908,  have  kept  it  dis- 
tinct from  the  European  type,  under  Aiton's 
varietal  name. 

HOW    THE    MISTAKE    WAS    DISCOVERED. 

During  the  regular  course  of  business  my 
attention  was  directed,  in   the  early  part  of 
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1912,  to  this  drug  by  the  amazing  statement 
of  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Satter  of 
Bennington,  Vt.,  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
manufacturing  chemists,  that  commercial 
Viburnum  Opulus,  or  Cramp-bark,  is  not  the 
bark  of  the  Highbush  Cranberry  {Viburnum 
Americanum),  but  is  that  of  the  Mountain 


Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  investigate 
the  entire  market  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  bark  of  the  Viburnum  species 
is  not  now  collected,  the  entire  commercial 
supply  being  that  from  the  Acer  spicatum. 
Early  in  the  nineties  a  Pharmacopoeial  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  was  given  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  the  characters  which  would  dis- 
tinguish cramp-bark  in  crude  and  in  pow- 
dered form  from  the  closely  allied  black  haw 
(Virburnum  prunifolium  Lin.)  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  resulting 
paper  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  August,  1896. 
The  illustrations  of  the  internal  structure  of 
Viburnum   Americanum    show    very   conclu- 


Fio.  2.— Bark  of  Acer  »picotuin,  collected  by  O.  A.  Farwell. 

Maple  (Acer  spicatum  Lam.) !  He  submitted 
bark  and  a  flowering  twig  which  was  of  the 
latter  species.  My  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion were  thorough  and  complete!  Authentic 
specimens  of  each,  collected  by  me  during  the 
summer  of  1913,  when  examined  and  com- 
pared   with   commercial   cramp-bark,   proved 


Fio.  4.— Radial  aectlon  of  Acer  tpieatum. 


Fio.  8.— Cross-oectioii  of  Acer  tpieatum, 

beyond  perad venture  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. Commercial  cramp-bark  is  obtained 
from  the  mountain  maple  {Acer  spicatum 
Lam.)  and  not  from  the  Viburnum  Ameri- 
canum nor  from  the  Viburnum  Opulus  Lin., 
as  directed  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 


sively  that  the  bark  had  for  investigation  at 
that  time  was  that  of  the  Acer  spicatum. 

As  long  ago  as  1845,  von  Morro  deter- 
mined the  volatile  acid  contained  in  Viburnum 
Opulus  to  be  valerianic  acid,  which  Kraemer, 
the  preceding  year,  had  called  vibumic  acid. 
This  is  the  important  constituent,  but  in  addi- 
tion it  contains  a  bitter  principle,  called  by 
.  Kraemer  vibumin,  a  considerable  amount  of 
resin,  a  glucoside,  some  tannin,  and  the  other 
usual  plant  constituents.  In  early  times  not 
only  the  bark  was  used  in  European  medicine, 
but  also  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  these  were 
official  under  the  titles  of  Cortex,  Flores, 
Fructus  Opuli  seu  Sambuci  AquaticcB.  They 
have  long  since  become  obsolete,  however. 
The  bark  was  given  in  5-  to  20-grain  doses  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction  for  the  treatment  of 
cramps  in  children  and  also  in  hysteria.    Mixed 
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with  malt  extract  it  was  an  article  of  trade 
under  the  name  of  Malto-Vibumin. 

MEDICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Cramp-bark  has  long  been  in  use  as  a 
domestic  remedy  for  the  cramps,  whence  the 
name.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  it 
was  little  known  outside  of  domestic  practice ; 
but  has  now  become  a  fairly  popular  remedy, 
among  practitioners,  in  the  treatment  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  spasmodic  pains.     It  is  employed 


internally  the  bark  is  much  lighter  in  color, 
and  is  not  striated;  the  fracture  is  even,  not 
fibrous;  the  bark  is  brittle,  easily  and  readily 
breaking,  while  that  of  the  maple  is  woody 
and  tough;  the  principal  distinction,  however, 
lies  in  the  cross-section,  the  viburnum  being 
determined  by  the  absence  of  the  bast  layers 
so  characteristic  of  the  maple,  and  by  the 
presence  in  large  numbers  of  rosette  crystals 
of  calciiun  oxalate  in  the  parenchyma  cells. 

The  viburnum  bark  used  for  this  study  I 
collected  from  a  shrub  growing  in  dense 
shade,  on  the  banks  of  Paint  Creek,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  Rochester,  Michigan, 
on  June  3,  1912.  That  from  Acer  spicatum 
I  collected  on  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  of 
Upper  Michigan  on  August  22.* 

As  the  histology  of  commercial  cramp-bark 
tmder  the  name  of  Viburnum  Opulus  has  al- 
ready been  described  by  Denniston  and  others, 
only  illustrations  of  the  cross,  radial  and  tan- 


Fio.  6.— Tancential  aaction  <AAeer  tpieatum,  showinff  obloBff  to 
broadly  elllptic&l  medullary  rajB  of  from  two  to  twenty  cells  in 
width. 


with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and 
in  the  painful  muscular  spasms  attacking  the 
extremities  of  pregnant  women,  in  neuralgic 
dysmenorrheas,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
threatened  abortion. 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIAL  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  bark  as  described  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  as  follows : 

In  somewhat  transversely  curved  pieces,  occasionally 
in  quills,  of  variable  length  and  0.5  to  2  mm.  thick; 
outer  surface  grayish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
with  large  brown  lenticels  and  brownish-black  fruit- 
heads  of  a  lichen;  inner  surface  light  brown,  longitu- 
dinally striate;  fracture  uneven,  fibrous;  transverse  sec- 
tion showing  several  bands  of  bast  fibers;  odor  slight; 
taste  somewhat  astringent  and  bitter. 

The  above  is  a  good  description  of  the 
Mountain  Maple  bark.  The  bark  of  Viburnum 
Americanum  differs  as  follows :  the  quills  are 
much  smaller  and  only  about  half  as  thick; 
externally  the  bark  is  not  so  harsh  to  the 
touch,  being  covered  with  a  softer,  grayish- 
brown  to  silver-gray  periderm,  and  the  brown- 
ish lenticels  are  very  small  and  well  scattered ; 


Fio.  S.— Flowering  and  fmitinf  twigs  of  Fi&umum  Amerieanum 
MilL,  from  Herbarium  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Go.,  collected  by  Dr  H.  H. 
Busby. 

gential  sections  of  Acer  spicatum  will  be  given 
in  this  paper.  These  will  at  once  settle  the 
identity  of  cramp-bark  as  used  in  medicine. 

*My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  for  fruiting 
specimens  and  bark  from  each  species,  which  he  kindly 
collected  at  Manchester,  Vt,  in  October.  This  material, 
however,  was  not  received  until  after  my  paper  had 
been  completed.  The  fruiting  specimens,  therefore, 
were  all  that  could  be  made  use  of,  and  these,  together 
with  flowering  specimens  from  the  herbarium  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  G>mpany,  constitute  the  accompanying  figures 
of  these  shrubs.— O.  A.  F. 
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VIBURNUM  BARK. 

The  bark  of  a  four-year-old  twig  has  lost 
its  epidermis.  There  is  a  phellogen  with  an 
external  periderm  of  five  or  six  layers  of  nar- 
row, thin-walled,  oblong  cells  with  curved 
lateral  walls;  internally  there  is  a  phelloderm 
of  one  or  two  rows  of  cells  which  are  much 


been  developed.  Inside  of  the  parenchyma, 
the  central  cylinder  or  stele  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  phloem,  cambium,  xylem,  and 
pith.  The  latter  is  a  parenchyma  made  up 
of  thin-walled,  non-porous  cells  which  are 
polygonal  but  longer  than  broad.  The  xylem 
elements  are  scalariform  vessels  and  tracheids 
with  a  single  row  of  simple  pores.  The 
medullary  rays  in  the  xylem  are  rows  of  sin- 
gle, thin-walled,  narrowly  oval  to  elliptical 
cells  with  simple  pores;  in  the  bark  they  are 
quite  numerous,  extending  half-way  or  more 
through  the  width  of  it,  and  are  composed  of 
one  or  two  (chiefly  one)  rows  of  nearly  cir- 
cular cells.  No  bast  fibers  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  phloem.  Older  bark  differs  only 
in  the  development  of  some  lignified  tissues, 


Pio.  7.— Bark  of  Viburnum  Amei-icanum,  collected  by  O.  A.  Par- 
weU. 

larger  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the 
peirifierm.  The  phelloderm  is  supported  by  a 
ciense  layer,  5  to  8  cells  in  width,  of  thick- 
walled  collenchyma,  with  a  small  lumen  shad- 
ing into  less  dense  layer  of  three  to  five  cells 


Pig.  8.— OroBs-aection  of  stem  bark  of  Vitmimum  Americanum, 
showinff  rosette  crystals,  and  isolated  bundle  of  bast  fibers,  cork, 
collenchyma,  parenchyma,  medullary  rays,  and  phloem. 

in  width,  with  a  larger  lumen  and  moderately 
thickened  cell  walls;  the  cell  walls  of  the 
collenchyma  are  not  lignified.  The  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  is  about  ten  or  twelve  cells 
in  width  and  contains  large  quantities  of 
rosette  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  there  are 
no  stone  cells.     No  definite  endodermis  has 


Fio.  0.— Cross-section  of  four  years*  old  twig  of  VibumumAmeri- 
canum^  showing  cambium  in  state  of  activity. 

there  being  a  few  scattered  stone  cells  and 
isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers,  the  latter  con- 
taining from  one  to  about  fifteen  cells. 

THE  PETIOLE. 

The  petiole  is  winged,  and  in  cross-section 
it  approaches  a  crescent  in  form,  or  more 
accurately  is  like  the  outlines  of  two  high- 
topped  shoes,  placed  top  to  top  with  the  feet 
extending  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  petiole  is  a  long,  narrow  band  of 
vascular  tissue  with  the  ends  curved  inward 
upon  itself;  three  similar  but  shorter  bands 
extend  outward  toward  the  ends  of  the 
crescent  or  into  the  petiole  wings;  the  large 
central  band  is  surrounded  by  from  five  to 
eight  rows  of  large  thin-walled  parenchyma 
cells;  there  is  a  collenchyma  three  cells  deep 
of  moderately  thickened  cell  walls;  the  epi- 
dermal cell  walls  are  but  very  slirfi^ly  thick- 
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ened,  and  the  cuticle  is  thin,  not  thicker  than 
the  outer  cell  wall  of  the  epidermis.  The 
upper  epidermal  cells  are  almost  square,  the 
outer  wall  being  slightly  arched  and  the  lat- 
eral slightly  wavy.  The  lower  epidermal  cells 
are  about  two-thirds  as  large  and  rather  ob- 


gathered  from  a  shrub  growing  in  the  depths 
of  a  dense  thicket,  and  in  deep  shade;  it  is 
probable  that  plants  growing  in  sunlight  would 
show  palisade  tissue  in  the  leaf. 

SOME   INTERESTING   QUESTIONS. 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
present  themselves,  which,  however,  may  never 
be  answered.  These  are:  Was  the  bark  of 
Viburnum  Opulus  ever  imported  for*  medi- 
cinal purposes?  Was  the  bark  of  Viburnum 
Americanum  ever  collected  in  commercial 
quantities  for  medicinal  purposes?  If  they 
were,  when  was  the  bark  of  Acer  spicatum 
substituted  for  them?  Who  caused  the  sub- 
stitution, and  why?  If  the  Viburnum  barks 
were  never  gathered  in  commercial  quantities 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  America,  who  was 


Fio.  10.— Croa»-«ection  of  Viburnum  Amerieanum,  showinar  pith. 

long  in  outline.  The  cuticle  is  wrinkled  hori- 
zontally but  not  longitudinally.  The  upper 
surface  is  sparsely  covered  with  long  one- 
celled  hairs.  ^„^  ,^^„ 

THE   LEAF. 

A  cross-section  of  the  leaf  shows  that  the 
upper  and  lower  epidermal  cells  are  nearly 


Fio.  U.— Radial  section  of   Viburnum  Americanum,  showinflr 
roMtte  crystals,  scalariform  vessels,  and  tracheides. 

alike  in  size  and  shape,  being  between  oblong 
and  square;  there  are  no  palisade  cells,  the 
chlorenchym  being  composed  entirely  of 
spongy  tissue;  the  leaf  is  therefore  of  the 
isophotic  type.  Rosette  crystals  are  not  f  oimd 
in  the  leaf  or  petiole.     My  specimens  were 


Fio.  12.— Tangential  section  of  Viburnum  Amerieanumt  show- 
ing linear  medullary  rays  one  cell  wide. 

responsible   for  the  use  of  the  maple  bark 
under  the  name  of  Viburnum? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out,  indicates 
that  the  true  Viburnum  barks  have  not  been 
foimd  on  the  American  drug  markets  for  the 
past  18  or  20  years,  and  probably  never  were. 
There  is  no  indication  whatever  that  a  sub- 
stitution was  deliberately  planned  and  carried 
out.  In  all  probability  when  the  Viburnum 
preparations  were  becoming  obsolete  in  Euro- 
pean practice,  a  demand  for  them  sprang  up 
in  America.  Evidently  if  this  demand  was 
ever  met  by  supplies  from  Europe,  the  source 
was  soon  exhausted  and  never  renewed.  Then 
resource  was  had  by  applying  to  American 
collectors,  who,  probably  being  guided  by  leaf 
description    only,    erroneously    gathered    the 
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bark  of  the  Mountain  Maple,  Acer  spicatum 
Lam.  This  was  accepted  in  good  faith  and 
without  question  or  investigation  as  coming 
from  the  American  representative  (  V.  Ameri- 
canum  Mill.)  of  the  European  species  (Vi- 
bumum  Opiilus  Lin.).     Other  collectors  fol- 


Fio.  18.— CrcMn-aection  of  central  portion  of  petiole  of  Viburnum 
Amerieanum. 

lowed  the  same  lead.  Hence,  maple-bark  is 
now  known  in  commerce  as  Viburnum  Opulus, 
U.  S.  P.,  or  cramp-bark. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  bark  investigated  by  the  Committee  of 
Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
was  actually  that  of  our  Acer  spicatum  Lam. 


Fio.  14.— Cro8»«eotion  of  leaf  of  Viburnum  Amerieanum, 

The  indications  are  that  all  cramp-bark  inves- 
tigated by  American  authors  has  been  that  of 
Acer  spicatum. 

The  bark  actually  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  imder  the  title  of  Vir 
bumum  Opulus  is  that  of  Acer  spicatum,  but 


because  of  a  wrong  identification  it  is  referred 
to  Viburnum  Opulus  Lin.,  which  is  not  an 
American  species;  therefore  the  continued 
use  of  the  maple-bark  under  the  pharmaco- 
poeial  title  cannot  be  construed  as  the  use  of 
a  substitute. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  if  the  bark  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  of  Re- 
vision the  advisability  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent title,  but  changing  the  source  of  origin  to 
Acer  spicatum  Lam.  As  a  precedent  for  such 
action  I  would  cite  the  similar  case  of  Wild 
Cherry  or  Prunus  Virginiana.  Cramp-bark 
could  be  substituted  for  the  secondary  title. 
Such  action  would  maintain  the  status  quo  of 
existing  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
proper  requirements  would  be  satisfactorily 
complied  with. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  ROYGROFTERS. 

This  Is  Rather  a  Paonliar  Arttola  for  a  Pharmaoaiitloal  Jonmal*  but  It  Hay  Prove  Readable 

—Something  Abont  Elbert  Hubbard,  Hie  Work,  and  the  Inatltvtlon 

He  baa  Ballt  Up  In  Eaat  Aurora,  New  Yoriu 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Everybody  of  course  knows 
about  Elbert  Hubbard — the  man  who  edits  and  pub- 
lishes The  Philistine,  who  sometimes  calls  himself  "Fra 
Elbertus/'  who  travels  more  or  less  systematically  over 
the  country  delivering  lectures,  and  who  is  the  head  of 
a  colony  of  workers  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
"The  Roycrofters."  "The  Roycrofters"  make  and  sell 
such  things  as  books,  pictures,  furniture,  and  iron  and 
brass  utilities-— all  of  them  turned  out  by  hand,  bearing 
"the  loving  marks  of  toil,"  and  bringing  prices  such  as 
these  toil-marks  ought  to  yield.  The  following  nar- 
rative of  a  trip  to  East  Aurora  and  the  Roycroft  shop 
was  written  several  years  ago  and  was  read  before  a 
literary  society  in  Detroit,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
accumulating  dust  in  a  pigeon-hole.  In  a  spasmodic  at- 
tadc  of  desk-cleaning  the  other  day  it  was  rediscovered, 
found  to  possess  all  its  original  charm  and  fascination, 
and  is  now  perpetrated  upon  Bulletin  readers  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove  of  passing  interest] 

I  recently  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Fra  Elbertus  at  East  Aurora,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  trip  is  now  given  in  response 
to  an  invitation.  I  had  read  so  often  in  The 
Philistine  of  the  worshipful  crowds  who  came 
daily  to  see  the  Roycrofters  that  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  myself  the  only  visitor 
that  morning.  I  left  Buffalo  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  while  making  the  80-minute  run  down  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  fancied  that  most 
of  my  fellow  passengers  in  the  car  were 
shrineward  bound,  but  as  it  happened  only 
three  traveling  men  and  myself  left  the  train 
at  the  little  snow-bound  station. 

"Where  is  Hubbard's  place?"  I  asked  a  boy. 
"Turn  at  the  first  corner  and  walk  up  three 
blocks,"  he  said,  and  so  I  started  off  briskly 
up  the  street,  anxious  to  satiate  my  curiosity 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  just  a  familiar 
village  street,  with  the  snow  piled  nearly  to  the 
fence  tops,  comfortable  looking  but  plain 
houses  on  either  side  set  well  back,  occasion- 
ally a  wagon-  or  blacksmith-shop  nearer  the 
sidewalk,  and  from  the  road  jingled  the  sleigh 
and  harness  bells  which  form  one  of  the 
charming  features  of  country  life  in  the  winter. 

"Three  blocks  up."  Yes,  there  was  one  of 
the  buildings  on  tiie  comer — I  recognized  it 


from  the  pictures  which  had  been  published  so 
often.  It  looked  like  a  church,  and  as  I 
mounted  the  low  step  and  entered  the  square 
vestibule  two  massive  doors  faced  me  which 
might  have  been  taken  from  some  monastery 
of  the  middle  ages.  Both  had  legends  deeply 
carved  in  the  thick  oak,  but  unfortunately  I 
neglected  to  copy  them.  I  tried  one  door. 
It  was  locked.  I  tried  the  other.  It  yielded, 
creaked  as  I  pushed  it  open  on  its  great  hinges, 
and  then  I  saw  a  unique  and  attractive  room 
quite  filled  with  those  "Roycroft  Girls :  Extra 
Choice"  that  we  read  about  in  the  literature 
of  the  Roycrofters.  One  of  them  smilingly 
walked  forward,  assured  me  that  I  should  be 
very  welcome,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  show  me  through  the  establishment. 

Then,  while  I  registered  my  name  among 
the  other  worshipful  shriners,  she  went  up- 
stairs in  search  of  one  of  the  "extra  choice" 
maidens  to  lead  me  through  the  Philistinian 
mysteries.  The  next  instant  I  was  introduced 
to  by  fair  guide  with  the  proper  formalities, 
and  then  we  began  the  tour.  "Is  this  your 
first  visit  to  the  Roycrofters?"  she  opened  by 
way  of  introduction.  "Yes,  but  I  hope  it  won't 
be  my  last,"  I  replied  with  an  effort  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Mr.  Hubbard  is  unfortunately  away— on  a 
lecture  trip  to  Boston,"  was  her  next  remark; 
and  she  continued,  "I  am  sorry  you  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  him."  I  had  heard  the  Fra 
lecture  a  couple  of  times,  and  was  therefore 
not  so  disappointed  as  I  should  have  been 
otherwise,  but  still  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  his 
native  heath,  arrayed  in  corduroys,  black  shirt, 
suspenders,  and  sombrero. 

"the  chapel.'' 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  would  soon  be- 
come too  tedious,  to  follow  us  through  the 
place  step  by  step.  A  short  description  of  the 
establishment  will  serve  better.  The  building 
which  I  had  entered  at  first  is  called  "The 
Chapel,"  and  it  is  smaller  than  the  others.     In 
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the  room  where  I  registered  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  girls  performing  special  tasks  in  book 
illuminating.  The  furniture  and  the  design  of 
the  room  were  massive,  as  the  entire  place  is, 
for  that  matter.  Rugged  simplicity,  with  the 
dignity  and  beauty  conveyed  by  it  when 
worked  out  with  artistic  hands,  is  the  architec- 
tural key-note  everywhere. 

Off  this  room  is  "the  chapel''  proper — a 
small  hall  accommodating  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  people  if  they  are  squeezed  in.  "Are 
religious  services  held  here?"  "Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Hubbard  lectures  three  times  a  week,  and 
every  one,  in  the  shop  and  in  the  village,  is 
free  to  come  if  he  chooses.  Visitors,  too,  very 
often  stay  to  hear  him."  "But  what  does  he 
talk  about?"  "Oh,  different  things.  Some- 
times he  reads  from  The  Philistine  or  The 
Little  Journeys.'  Sometimes  he  talks  conver- 
sationally on  life  and  its  problems.  Often 
prominent  visitors  speak  to  the  Roycrofters 
here."  She  didn't  ask  me  to  stay  and  fill  a 
lecture  date,  which  I  thought  was  rather  tact- 
less. 

All  around  the  walls  of  the  hall  are  paint- 
ings of  Fournier,  who  spent  one  summer  with 
the  Roycrofters,  and  who  made  an  immense 
canvas  of  the  place  which  hangs  now  in  one 
of  the  buildings.  Upstairs  in  this  chapel 
building  Mr.  Hubbard  has  his  own  private 
office,  and  I  believe  here  also  is  to  be  found 
Elbert  Hubbard  II,  who  is  a  sort  of  assistant 
to  his  father,  and  whom  some  former  em- 
ployee (so  ungrateful  are  people!)  once  said 
signed  many  of  the  limited  editions  of  expen- 
sive books  with  the  magic  symbols  "Elbert 
Hubbard." 

"the  shop''  and  "the  phalansterie.'' 
"The  Shop"  is  the  main  building  in  the 
group,  and  this  is  not  far  from  "The  Chapel." 
It  consists  of  two  wings  of  considerable  length 
and  in  it  are  manufactured  pretty  much  every- 
thing except  the  furniture  and  the  wrought- 
iron  articles.  In  the  basement  of  one  wing 
you  see  printers  at  work  setting  up  into  type 
the  immortal  preachments  of  the  Fra,  and  in 
the  basement  of  the  other  wing  pressmen  sing 
and  whistle  while  they  turn  out  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sheets  of  the  printed  wis- 
dom. Elsewhere  in  the  building  the  pamph- 
lets and  books  of  the  Roycrofters  are  stitched 
and  bound,  some  of  them  in  handsome  leather 
covers,  hand-tooled,  that  bring  large  prices. 
Over  in  one  corner  I  noticed  a  small  group  of 


elderly  women  weaving  rag  carpets,  and  in 
another  corner  a  similar  group  making  leather 
pillows  "for  the  den." 

Then  we  went  across  the  street  to  "The 
Phalansterie."  This  building  has  developed 
from  the  original  "shop"  and  is  now  oi  consid- 
erable size.  As  you  go  in,  you  see  a  long  room 
used  for  displaying  furniture,  and  at  the  right, 
sitting  in  a  small  office,  with  a  cap  on  his  head, 
and  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  is  a  man  with 
fiery  red  hair  and  eyebrows.  "Ah!"  I  ex- 
claimed to  my  guide.  "Is  this  not  'The  Red 
One'  of  whom  Mr.  Hubbard  speaks  so  fre- 
quently in  The  Philistine  and  in  his  lectures  ?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  well"— and  I  looked  at  him 
with  great  interest.  He  was  telling  some 
ardent  convert  to  the  Hubbard  cult  that  "for 
ten  dollars  his  name  wduld  be  enrolled  on 


An  East  Aarora  snapshot  showinir  *'The  Shop"  in  which  most  of  the 
articles  manufactured  by  "  The  Roycrofters  "  are  produced. 

parchment  as  a  member  of  the  Immortals," 
and  for  fifteen  he  would  gain  some  still  more 
distinguished  honor,  the  nature  of  which  I  did 
not  catch,  but  which  was  doubtless  worth  the 
money. 

"He  is  The  Trusty  Secretary,' "  explained 
the  young  lady,  "and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
place  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  absence."  I  gathered 
from  what  she  said  that  much  of  the  industrial 
organization  and  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment was  the  outcome  of  his  ability.  Every- 
body has  heard  Hubbard's  story  of  how  he 
happened  along  one  day,  not  long  out  of 
prison,  how  Hubbard  took  him  in  because  the 
man's  compelling  personality  demanded  it,  and 
how  he  soon  became  master  of  the  situation. 
His  name  is  Hawthorne,  and  he  is  the  banker 
and  paymaster  of  the  concern. 

But  we  are  in  "The  Phalansterie"  and  I 
have  wandered  from  my  subject.  Originally 
Hubbard  lived  sixty  feet  or  so  away  from  this 
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front  portion  of  "The  Phalansterie/'  then  a 
small  shop,  but  later  on  moved  and  decided  to 
turn  his  old  house  into  a  hotel  for  the  enter- 
tainment (at  so  much  per  day)  of  pilgrims.- 
He  ran  a  connecting  addition  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other,  used  this  long  and  narrow 
hall  for  the  dining  room,  converted  the  rooms 
in  his  house  into  sleeping  apartments,  extended 
the  building  to  increase  the  accommodations, 
and  the  trick  was  done.  Mr.  Hubbard,  his 
family,  and  such  employees  as  do  not  live  in 
town  and  go  home  to  their  meals,  eat  at  the 
"Phalansterie,"  so  that  it  is  kept  going  even 
when  visitors  are  scarce. 

We  have  now  seen  three  buildings  and  they 
are  the  chief  ones  of  the  group.  Behind  the 
main  building  of  two  wings  is  a  small  black- 
smith's shop  where  the  iron  articles  are  made. 
Behind  the  "Phalansterie"  is  a  small  carpenter 
shop,  not  more  than  15  by  30,  where  the  fur- 
niture is  turned  out.  And,  lastly,  when  one 
considers  the  large  frame  structure  which  was 
being  put  up  while  I  was  there  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,*  we  have  listed  all  the 
factory  buildings;  All  save  the  "Phalansterie" 
and  the  small  carpenter  shop  are  scattered 
over  one  block  of  land,  which  in  time  will 
doubtless  be  fully  occupied.  "The  Phalan- 
sterie"  is  across  the  street  on  a  comer,  and 
next  it  is  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne. We  learn  from  a  legend  over  the 
door  of  the  latter  that  he  calls  his  home  "The 
Marguerite.*'  Mr.  Hubbard  lives  two  or  three 
blocks  away  on  another  street,  and  in  the  Roy- 
croft  vocabulary  his  home  is  known  as  "The 
Hyacinths."  It  is  a  very  plain,  two-story, 
frame  building,  containing  perhaps  10  rooms, 
and  representing  an  investment  not  to  exceed 
three  or  perhaps  four  thousand  dollars. 

"half  genius  and  half  mountebank.'' 

A  clever  man  once  said  to  me :  "I  suppose 
Hubbard  is  one  of  those  brilliant  fellows  who 
is  half  genius  and  half  mountebank."  And  I 
might  add  that  the  Roycroft  establishment  is 
half  fake,  half  genuine,  and  altogether  remark- 
able. So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  work  is  all 
"hand  done,"  but,  even  at  that,  tremendous 
prices  are  obtained  for  everything.  One  em- 
ployee gave  the  wink  when  1  spoke  of  the 
money  Hubbard  had  so  little  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting from  an  eager  public.    Mr.  Monahan 

*Thi8  has  since  been  completed,  of  course,  and  there 
may  have  been  other  buildings  erected  also  in  the 
interim. 


has  told  us  that  some  of  the  expensive  "levant" 
bindings  are  not  "levant"  at  all,  but  as  to  that 
I  must  plead  ignorance. 

Mr.  Hubbard  used  to  paint  in  his  lectures 
glowing  pictures  of  an  ideal  cooperative  estab- 
lishment where  the  people  all  shared  alike, 
where  they  came  to  work  and  went  home  in 
accordance  with  their  inclinations,  and  where 
they  sang  and  whistled  gaily  at  their  happy 
tasks.  Well,  I  did  hear  two  or  three  of  the 
"extra  choice"  maidens  humming;  I  saw  an- 
other eating  an  apple ;  and  some  of  the  press- 
men in  the  basement,  as  I  have  already  said, 
were  quite  free-hearted.  But  there  was  noth-* 
ing  unusual  about  this,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Fra's  statements  I  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  notice  posted  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner, out  of  sight  of  visitors,  which  read  as 
follows :  "If  you  do  not  get  here  promptly  in 
the  morning  you  need  not  expect  a  full  day's 
pay." 

There  is  this  much  about  it,  however:  the 
work  rooms  are  all  light  and  airy,  embellished 
with  pictures  and  other  decorations,  and  char- 
acterized in  design  by  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  Roycroft  architecture.  If  the  em- 
ployees are  made  to  submit  ta  rules  pretty 
much  like  employees  elsewhere,  it  is  doubtless 
because  Mr.  Hubbard  has  found  that  human 
nature  is  human  nature,  wherever  it  is  found. 
But  of  course  to  pretend  anything  else  is  to 
introduce  a  note  of  insincerity. 

MONEY  EXTRACTION  :  A  GENTLE  ART. 

The  Roycrofters  are  certainly. past  masters 
in  the  act  of  separating  you  from  your  money. 
They  do  it  so  slyly  and  cleverly  that  you  do 
not  realize  your  extremities  have  been  pulled 
until  you  find  one  a  little  longer  than  it 
really  ought  to  be.  Your  fair  guide  shows 
you  Mr.  Hubbard's  latest  book  quite  by  chance 
and  casually  informs  you  that  the  price  is  two 
dollars.  A  little  farther  along  is  a  table  con- 
taining one  framed  portrait  of  the  Fra  marked 
two  dollars,  a  larger  one  marked  five,  and  a 
bas-relief  placque  by  "Saint  Jerome"  which  is 
cheap  at  ten.  The  guide  steers  you  to  this 
table  and  patiently  waits  for  you  to  make 
your  selection.  In  the  bindery  is  a  table  full 
of  Philistines.  "Take  one  along  if  you  haven't 
seen  this  month's  copy.  Oh,  by  the  way,  did 
you  notice  the  special  two-dollar  offer  we  are 
making  for  The  Philistine,  the  'Little  Jour- 
neys,' and  a  two-dollar  book?"     In  another 
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place  is  an  exhibit  of  the  Roycroft  furniture, 
and  "this  piece,"  she  says,  "sells  for  forty- 
five  dollars,  complete."  This  is  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  and  you  wake  up  suddenly  and  re- 
alize that  you  neglected  to  buy  a  return  ticket 
to  Buffalo  and  that  the  walking  isn't  good. 

But  the  place  is  mighty  interesting  just  the 
same.  You  cannot  help  admiring  the  man 
who  built  it  up  in  a  few  years  from  nothing, 
who  can  get  three  times  as  much  for  things  as 
anybody  else,  and  who  writes  often  with  a 
pen  touched  by  inspiration  and  genius  even  if 
more  frequently  he  turns  out  drivel  and  free- 
love  nonsense.  Business  Organizer,  Adver- 
tiser, Lecturer,  Litterateur — this  is  certainly 
a  rare  and  unusual  assortment  of  qualities. 
Add  to  this  a  man  who  made  a  small  fortune 
in  manufacturing  soap  earlier  in  life,  and  who 
also  coined  money  in  training  and  selling  fast 
horses,  and  where  can  you  beat  the  combina- 
tion? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  ''aLI   BABA.'' 

AH  Baba  told  me  these  last  things  about 
Hubbard — and  let  me  say  that  "Bab,"  as 
everybody  calls  him,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  place.  He  holds  forth 
in  a  large  barii  several  blocks  away.  Over  the 
door  are  the  words  "The  Babery."  As  I 
walked  in  a  hearty,  bewhiskered,  gruff-looking 
old  "hossman,"  arrayed  in  blue  jeans,  came 
out  from  the  stables.  "How  are  you!"  was 
the  cordial  greeting,  "and  where  are  you 
from?  Detroit?  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  brother 
living  out  in  Michigan.  Come  right  in  here 
and  sit  down."  And  "Bab"  led  the  way  into 
a  small  room  over  the  door  of  which  was  a 
tin  plate  bearing  the  legend:  "REV.  ALI 
BABA:  HIS  STUDY."  Mine  host  pointed 
to  a  stool  for  me,  and  plumped  himself  in  the 
corner  on  a  dry-goods  box.  A  gas  stove,  on 
which  some  water  was  being  heated,  kept  the 
room  warm,  and  on  the  walls  was  a  profusion 
of  horse  pictures  indicating  the  tastes  of  the 
Reverend  Ali. 

What  an  interesting  old  chap  he  proved  to 
be !  He  entertained  me  for  an  hour  with  mar- 
velous tales  of  "Bert's"  youth  and  his  varied 
business  career,  and  then  he  took  me  on  a  tour 
of  his  own  dominions.  Out  into  the  barn- 
yard, the  pig-pen,  the  chicken  house,  the  sta- 
bles he  went  cheerily,  and  of  course  I  followed 
the  leader,  looking  admiringly  at  "Bab's" 
large  menagerie  and  listening  to  Arabian 
Nights  tales  of  pedigree  and  record.     Return- 


ing to  the  "study,"  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  no  "toasts"  to  give  me.  He 
usually  had  printed  ones  for  guests  but  was 
all  out.  His  latest  grist  of  inspiration  was  up 
at  "the  shop"  being  put  into  immortal  type. 

Hubbard's  story. 

From  "Bab"  I  gathered  that  Hubbard  was 
a  very  wayward  boy.  He  wouldn't  stay  in 
school.  He  wouldn't  do  as  his  father  wanted 
him  to  do  and  study  his  pater's  profession  of 
medicine.  At  18  his  father  said  he  had  better 
earn  a  living,  and  so  he  went  from  his  Illinois 
home  to  his  brother-in-law  Larkin  in  Buffalo. 
To  make  the  story  short,  he  in  time  made  the 
Larkin  Soap  Company  what  it  is  to-day,  and 
of  course  acquired  considerable  money  in  do- 
ing so.  Meanwhile  he  was  living  in  the  sub- 
urban town  of  East  Aurora  and  had  devel- 
oped, on  the  side,  with  "Bab's"  assistance,  an 
extremely  profitable  trade  in  fine  horses. 

"He  could  tell  a  fast  boss  half  a  mile 
away,"  said  "Bab"  admiringly.  "I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  He'd  buy  a  colt  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  and  we'd  fix  him  up  a  little  and 
sell  him  in  six  months  for  five  hundred !"  But 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  horse,  business, 
and  soon  Hubbard  got  tired  of  the  soap  busi- 
ness. He  thought  he  was  cut  out  for  better 
things  than  making  soap.  He  had  written 
one  or  two  books,  liked  the  work,  and  so  de- 
cided to  become  an  author.  He  abandoned 
the  Larkin  people,  left  his  wife  and  family  in 
East  Aurora,  and  went  to  Harvard  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  literary  career.  Following  this 
he  took  a  European  trip  and  finally  came  back 
to  the  village  and  quietly  began  writing. 

But  a  year  went  by,  no  book  appeared  to 
startle  the  world,  and  the  people  of  East 
Aurora  began  to  express  their  opinion  of  a 
man  who  would  give  up  a  good  business  and 
go  chasing  moonbeams.  Several  unkind  ed- 
itors, too,  including  Mr.  Bok  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  returned  his  manuscripts  with 
cold  indifference  and  unwearying  monotony. 
Things  were  going  against  him  and  Hubbard 
finally  determined  to  get  square.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  The  Philistine  to 
get  even  with  Mr.  Bok,  his  East  Aurora  crit- 
ics, and  others  who  had  become  persona  non 
grata,  and  he  had  absolutely  no  thought  then 
that  the  journal  would  become  a  permanent 
fixture.  In  order  to  secure  second-class  post- 
age rates  on  it  he  was  compelled  to  call  it 
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Volume  I,  Number  1,  and  pretend  that  it 
would  be  published  regularly  as  a  periodical. 
To  his  surprise  a  few  subscriptions  came  in, 
more  followed,  enough  were  obtained  to  bring 
out  a  second  nimiber;  this  met  with  greater 
success,  and  before  he  knew  it  The  Philistine 
was  forced  upon  him  much  as  some  people 
have  greatness  thrust  into  their  laps. 

HOW  THE  ROYCROFTERS  DEVELOPED. 

This  was  the  accidental  germ  and  nucleus 
of  the  Roycroft  establishment.  An  old  East 
Aurora  carpenter  made  something  for  Hub- 
bard that  he  liked.  He  thought  it  was  good 
enough  to  sell,  advertised  it  without  expense 
to  himself  in  The  Philistine,  and  a  few  orders 
resulted.    Other  things  were  developed  in  the 


same  way;  the  shop  was  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  new  articles  were  added  to  the  list, 
and  now  250  workers  are  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Hubbard  cult.  It  was  Hub- 
bard's personality  that  turned  the  trick — ^his 
personality  aided  by  an  advertising  ability  of 
an  uncommon  order. 

In  a  few  years  the  Fra  had  made  money 
enough  to — well,  nobody  knows  how  much  he 
had  hidden  away  in  one  of  those  "wedding 
chests"  the  Roycrofters  make.  The  "Father 
of  his  Flock"  certainly  wouldn't  starve  if  his 
sheep  refused  to  be  fleeced  any  longer. 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  Hubbard's  many  epi- 
grams: "God  help  the  rich — the  poor  can 
work." 


500  BOTTLES  OF  SARSAPARILLA  A  YEAR! 

This  Sal«  Bnlh  Up  from  Almost  Nothln^A  Live   Display  Arranged  In  the  Window  Every 

Few  Months  Did  the  Trlok— Some  Good  Pointers  for  BmUkmim  Who  Want 

More  Business  on  Their  Own  Preparations* 

By  ANDREW  G.  PARSE.  Phar.D.. 
Piatt  Blvfl*  ArlMBsa*. 


Ours  is  one  of  ten  drug  stores  in  a  city  of 
28,000.  In  addition  to  our  city  patronage  we 
have  a  good  rural  and  negro  trade. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  the  better  part  of 
two  gross  of  our  Sarsaparilla  Compound 
stacked  up  in  the  wareroom.  The  prepara- 
tion did  not  sell,  although  we  always  kept 
some  on  display  on  our  shelves  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  window.  It  was  of  the  regulation 
size,  but  sold  for  75  cents.  Aside  from  the 
26-cent  reduction  in  price,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  attractive  about  it.  Of  course  we 
talked  it,  always  following  the  practice  of 
wrapping  up  any  proprietary  brand  that  was 
called  for  and  then  showing  our  own.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  customer  went  out  with 
one  of  the  well-known  advertised  preparations. 
We  knew  our  Sarsaparilla  Compound  had 
merit,  and  we  did  not  have  to  blush  when 
pushing  it.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

The  idea  we  made  use  of  to  make  it  a  leader 
is  not  new.  But  the  way  in  which  we  carried 
out  our  selling  campaign  brought  immediate 
and  very  lasting  results.  We  sent  to  St.  Louis 
and  secured  eight  one-pound  rolls  of  Hon- 
duras sarsaparilla  root.  These  rolls  of  crude 
drug  are  too  well  known  to  every  pharmacist 


to  require  description  here,  but  to  the  general 
public  they  have  a  never-failing  interest.  We 
laid  these  eight  bundles  flat  one  on  the  other 
in  a  pyramid  and  tied  them  with  IJ^-inch  blue 
ribbon.  Blue  ribbon  is  always  a  sign  of  qual- 
ity.    In  front  was  a  card : 

GENUINE  HONDURAS  SARSAPARILLA 

USED  IN  MAKING 

OUR  GREAT  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

We  cleared  off  a  space  on  our  counter  and 
stacked  up  twenty-five  bottles  of  our  prepara- 
tion with  the  sarsaparilla  root  in  the  center. 
Near-by  we  set  five  crystal  sparkling  wide- 
mouth  jars  containing  select  specimens  of  sas- 
safras bark,  burdock,  prickly  ash,  and  stillin- 
gia,  the  other  ingredients.  Each  jar  bore  a 
neat  white  card  with  the  name  on  it.  Last 
but  not  least,  was  a  three-pound  bale  of  whole 
licorice  root  to  show  the  flavoring  used  to 
make  our  extract  palatable. 

THE  RESULTS. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  by  the  liberal  use 
of  ribbon,  clear,  clean  glass  containers  and 
cards,  we  had  more  than  an  ordinary  crude 
drug  display.  It  caught  and  held  attention. 
One  of  our  most  fastidious  lady  customers 
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took  down  the  sassafras  jar,  selected  a  piece 
and  remarked,  as  she  began  chewing  it,  "I 
like  to  taste  your  drugs,  they  look  so  clean" 

Enough  as  to  the  value  of  detail  in  dress, 
except  to  remark  that  we  even  took  the  trou- 
ble to  scrub  the  bale  of  licorice  with  a  hand- 
brush  before  putting  it  on  display.  With  this 
outfit,  which  we  have  aptly  named  our  "de- 
coy," we  were  able  to  sell  seventy-five  bottles 
a  month  for  eight  months.  Our  average 
yearly  sales  during  the  three  years  since  ensu- 
ing have  been  over  five  hundred  bottles. 


We  do  not  make  this  preparation  ourselves. 
One  time,  while  waiting  for  a  shipment  to 
come  in,  we  had  to  hide  the  display  to  keep 
from  making  new  customers.     This  is  a  fact! 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  try  our  plan,  and 
in  any  small  city  with  a  good  country  trade  it 
will  bring  dollars. 

Have  a  good  purifier,  a  good  line  of  talk, 
and  use  this  attractive  and  unique  display  at 
intervals— four  or  five  times  a  year — ^and  you 
can  make  "spring"  medicine  sell  in  December 
and  January ! 


A  UNIQUE  PRESCRIPTION  FILE. 


By  R.  BEDIGHEK. 

Demtaitf.  N.  M. 


James  A.  Kinnear,  of  Deming,  N.  M.,  has 
constructed  a  device  by  which  he  keeps  11,000 
prescriptions  at  his  elbow,  in  perfect  order.  It 
takes  up  no  space  that  could  possibly  be  used 
for  anything  else,  but  enables  one  to  find  any 
particular  prescription  in  a  minute.  The  old 
prescriptions  are  suspended  on  wires  overhead 


The  presoriptioiis  are  raapended  on  a  wize  attached  to  a  rope  which 
paaaes  throoffh  a  pulley  oyerhead. 

and  out  of  the  way,  but  are  nevertheless  read- 
ily accessible. 

The  construction  is  as  follows :  Take  a  light, 
circular  piece  of  wood  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  center.  Pass  a 
pliable  copper  wire  three  feet  long  through  the 
hole,  and  slip  the  wood  down  the  wire  to  the 
end,  which  should  be  bent  to  hold  it. 

Fasten  to  the  ceiling  a  mosquito-bar  pulley, 


such  as  is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  etching. 
Pass  a  cord  over  the  pulley,  and  attach  it  to 
the  copper  wire,  so  that  by  pulling  one  end  of 
the  cord,  the  wire  with  the  wood  at  the  bottom 
may  be  elevated  to  the  ceiling.  Screw  a  hook 
into  the  side  wall  about  the  height  of  your 
head  to  hold  the  cord  out  of  the  way  after  the 
wire  has  been  elevated.  Note  the  notches  in 
the  pulley  which  catch  the  cord  and  hold  it 
until  the  cord  is  thrown  out  of  the  notch  for 
lowering. 

Now  as  the  prescriptions  accumulate  from 
day  to  day,  they  are  put  temporarily  in  a  "can- 
celling" file.  The  upright  of  this  cancelling 
file  should  be  hollow  and  detachable  from  the 
base.  The  ordinary  stand  cancelling  file  will 
do. 

When  your  cancelling  file  is  full,  lower 
the  wire,  unhook  it  from  the  cord,  and 
straighten  the  loop.  The  wire  should  be  pli- 
able. Now  push  the  wire  through  the  hollow 
upright  holding  the  prescriptions,  and  slip  them 
oflF  onto  the  copper  wire.  Pull  them  down 
until  they  rest  upon  the  wood. 

When  you  have  one  thousand  prescriptions 
on  the  wire,  write  in  large  figures  on  a  piece  of 
wood  at  the  bottom  "Nos. to ,"  in- 
dicating the  numbers  of  the  bottom  and  the  top 
prescription  respectively,  so  that,  sitting  at 
your  desk,  you  can  glance  up  at  your  suspended 
files  and  tell  the  numbers  included  on  any  par- 
ticular wire.  Construct  a  similar  file  for  the 
next  thousand,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
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DR.  CASPARI  LAYS  DOWN  THE  LAW. 

"The  Conditions  of  Pharmaceutical  Prod- 
ucts as  I  Have  Found  Them  in  the  State,  and 
the  Requirements  of  the  La\y  in  Relation 
Thereto/*  was  the  subject  of  a  timely  and  in- 
teresting address  before  the  Baltimore  Branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  recently.  The  speaker  was 
Professor  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  food  and  drug 
commissioner  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Caspari  said  that  the  Maryland  food  and 
drug  law  had  now  been  in  effect  more  than 
two  years,  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Maryland,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  had  so  far  attempted  to  con- 
duct an  educational  campaign  in  collecting  and 
examining  only  simple  preparations  and  in 
dealing  with  those  whose  products  were  found 
illegal  in  only  calling  them  before  the  Referee 
Committee  of  the  Board  for  explanation  and 
to  be  warned  against  repeated  infractions  of 
the  law.  The  Board  now  felt  that  after  this 
long  period  of  preparation,  its  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic demanded  that  in  the  future  repeated  vio- 
lation of  the  law  should  be  punished  more 
severely.  To  be  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fense was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  was  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  explain  the  conditions  to 
pharmacists  frankly. 

While  he  was  glad  also  to  repeat  his  pre- 
vious statement  that  in  not  one  instance  had  it 
been  shown  that  fraud  was  intended  or  was 
for  pecuniary  gain,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  law  was  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer and  that  consequently  excuses  for  illegal 
products  could  not  be  accepted  indefinitely  on 
the  ground  of  educating  the.  seller.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  pharmacist  and  as  the  Commis- 
sioner had  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
valid  excuse  for  a  pharmacist  who  m  the 
future  sold  illegal  goods,  for  it  had  been  shown 
that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  made  by  the 
official  process  and  that  those  which  the  phar- 
macist was  not  equipped  to  make  could  be 
easily  purchased  of  legal  standard.  If  satis- 
factory articles  could  either  be  made  or  pur- 
chased there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  con- 
siderable percentage  of  illegal  preparations  so 
far  found,  as  was  shown  by  a  list  of  them 
which  he  read,  and  it  behooved  the  pharmacist 
to  find  the  reason  promptly  and  to  remedy  it 


promptly.  The  percentage  of  unsatisfactory 
products  had  decreased,  due,  he  was  sure,  to 
the  desire  of  the  average  pharmacist  to  comply 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  to 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
but  there  was  still  ground  for  considerable 
improvement. 

The  majority  of  those  called  before  the 
Referee  Committee,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
given  all  manner  of  excuses,  and  but  few  were 
honest  enough  with  themselves  to  admit  that 
the  error  might  be  or  was  theirs,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  excuses  was  to  the  effect  that 
either  the  clerk  had  made  a  mistake  or  that 
the  ingredient  or  ingredients  used  in  the  un- 
satisfactory product  were  illegal  as  supplied  to 
them.  As  to  the  first  excuse  it  was  useless,  as 
all  should  know  that  an  employer  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  employees.  As  to  the 
second  excuse,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  in 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it  was  not  valid, 
because  he  had  had  some  of  these  ingredients 
examined  and  because  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers had  the  facilities  and  realized  that  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  them  to  supply  inferior 
goods.  For  instance,  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  such  a  simple  and  easily  prepared  prep- 
aration as  tincture  of  iron  had  been  found  defi- 
cient or  excessive  in  both  iron  and  alcoholic 
strength,  and  the  excuse  was  given  by  many 
that  their  tinctures  had  been  made  from  the 
solutions  supplied  by  a  jobber  or  manufac- 
turer; he  had  therefore  purchased  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  sixteen  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers doing  business  in  the  State  samples 
of  the  solution  of  iron  chloride,  and  upon  ex- 
amining them  had  found  all  of  them  of  such 
strength  as  to  yield  by  the  directions  given  a 
satisfactory  product. 

The  reason  for  such  conditions  he  was 
therefore  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude  to  be 
due  to  unintentional  thoughtlessness  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  pharmacists,  and  while 
he  regretted  to  speak  so  plainly,  he  did  so  only 
with  the  view  of  assisting  and  warning  them. 
This  cause  of  trouble  was  easily  remediable, 
and  this  should  be  a  cause  of  encouragement . 
to  every  one.  Some  pharmacists  he  had  found 
possessing  no  standard  works  or  using  those 
long  out  of  date  and  unofficial;  some  others 
were  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  weights, 
measures,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  as  to  be  accu- 
rate, and  others  were  not  careful  enough  to 
carry  out  the  directions  given.   *  Several  illus- 
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trations  were  given.  Such  faults  as  these 
should  be  overcome  at  once,  and  he  was  sure 
that  they  had  been  indulged  in  only  through 
thoughtless  carelessness  and  not  with  any  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  consumer,  as  in  some  cases 
the  result  was  to  the  pharmacists*  financial 
loss,  though  recently  a  few  samples  had  been 
collected  which  had  been  evidently  prepared 
to  fool  the  Board,  and  a  few  had  excessively 
charged  the  agents  of  the  Board  for  samples. 
One  tincture  of  iodine  had  been  found  to  con- 
tain about  30  per  cent  of  iodine,  and  the  sup- 
plier had  found  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  fool 
the  Board  with  a  superstandard  product,  as 
such  were  as  illegal  as  substandard  ones. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  while  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  insure  accurate  exam- 
inations of  samples  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Board,  mistakes  might  happen  there  as  with 
pharmacists,  and  every  one  interested  had  the 
right  to  question  their  accuracy  and  to  have 
any  competent  chemist  check  the  work  in  every 
particular  in  conjunction  with  their  chemists, 
and  that  the  Board  welcomed  such  checks  if 
made  with  honest  intent,  as  they  were  only  in- 
terested in  seeing  justice  done  and  in  assisting 
every  one  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  was 
made  by  the  people  themselves.  The  Board 
and  Commissioner  had  been  severely  criticized, 
however,  for  their  work,  as  they  fully  expected 
to  be,  and  in  so  doing  many  had  inquired  why 
so  much  attention  should  be  given  to  such  un- 
important items  as  lime  water  and  Seidlitz 
powders.  In  his  opinion  they  were  far  from 
being  unimportant,  as  they  were  so  widely 
used,  and  the  Board  had  purposely  chosen 
these  as  they  wished  to  pass  from  simple  to 
complex  preparations  in  justice  to  and  as  edu- 
cational to  the  pharmacists. 


workers  to  higher  ideals  and  a  nobler  concep- 
tion of  the  worthy  profession  of  pharmacy. 

1.  Put  character  and  personality  in  all  your 
work.  They  are  the  two  chief  assets  of  a 
successful  career,  no  matter  whether  pharma- 
cist, physician,  ploughman,  or  president. 

2.  Study  your  physicians'  needs  and  hob- 
bies. 

3.  Study  new  drugs,  new  remedies,  and  in- 
compatibilities. 

4.  Be  a  specialist  in  drugs  and  prescriptions 
and  emphasize  the  fact  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  laity  as  well. 

5.  Study  the  official  preparations,  both  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Try  and  suggest  an  im- 
proved formula  for  any  present  or  new  prep- 
aration. The  new  Year  Book  now  affords  a 
fine  outlet  for  all  such  original  work. 

6.  Make  all  the  preparations  and  chemicals 
you  can.  It  is  more  economical  and  the  ex- 
perience is  invaluable.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter nor  purer  drugs  than  those  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F. 

7.  Make  your  prescription  coimter  a  model 
of  neatness  and  order,  as  nowhere  else  is  the 
character  of  the  store  so  apparent  to  the  phy- 
sician. Let  neatness  and  accuracy  character- 
ize all  your  work. 

8.  Read  the  drug  journals  and  afterwards 
bind  them  at  small  cost  for  reference.  To  a 
practical  pharmacist  reference  works  are  as 
indispensable  as  mortar  and  pestle. 

9.  Be  ethical — which  simply  means  honesty 
in  practice  in  all  your  dealings  with  the  public. 

And  finally,  take  inspiration  occasionally 
from  the  maxim  of  Franklin :  **Keep  thy  shop 
and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee.'' — P.  Henry 
Utech,  Ph.G.,  before  A.  Ph.  A. 


SOME  SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  present-day 
aspect  of  pharmacy,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  general  upward  tendency,  one  of  im- 
provement rather  than  of  decline.  To  adapt 
ourselves  then,  as  a  profession,  to  the  rapidly 
changing  order  is  the  problem.  And  while 
we  realize  that  the  status  of  the  pharmacist, 
both  moral  and  professional,  is  not  quite  what 
we  would  like  to  see,  may  I  enumerate  a  few 
suggestive  means  and  measures  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  inspire  some  of  our  fellow- 


Thb  Rbimann  Dtnastt.— Everybody  knows  Qeorge  Belmann,  of 
Buffalo,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
for  many  years,  and  who  has  been  active  also  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. Here  is  Father  Beimann  with  his  four  sons— Dr.  Edmund  P., 
Hobart  A.,  Irving  Qeorge,  and  Arthur  H. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


PATENTED  SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR 
IMITATIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy^  on  page  519,  I  note  an  article 
by  Miss  D.  A.  Frick  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  re- 
garding the  use  of  cheaper  substitutes  for 
some  well-known  and  widely  advertised  chem- 
icals. I  believe  that  the  use  of  a  preparation 
such  as  ichthynat,  Heyden,  or  ichthosulfol  for 
ichthyol,  Merck,  is  substitution  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  use  of  a  cheaper  chemical  or  imi- 
tation when  a  more  expensive  or  better  known 
product  is  called  for  is  always  substitution.  If 
ichthyol,  argyrol,  or  any  other  chemical  is 
asked  for,  give  the  customer  what  he  wants 
and  charge  him  accordingly.  The  owners  of 
these  preparations  were  the  first  to  introduce 
them,  and  while  the  prices  are  somewhat  high, 
it  is  better  to  use  them,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
to  charge  accordingly. 

At  one  time  I  filled  prescriptions  for  a  phy- 
sician who  used  substitutes  for  both  of  the 
above  mentioned  articles  and  who  claimed 
that  he  had  excellent  success  with  them.  Later 
I  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  one  or  two 
other  physicians,  but  they  positively  refused 
to  use  them,  saying  that  their  success  with 
ichthyol  and  argyrol  would  not  warrant  a 
change. 

The  proper  way  to  treat  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  to  take  it  up  with  the  physician.  If 
he  is  willing  that  you  use  the  cheaper  substi- 
tute, all  well  and  good;  but  if  he  refuses  to 
use  them,  better  throw  them  away  and  keep  his 
good-will.  Albert  A.  Lehman. 

Galetan,  Pa. 

3|(        ♦        ♦ 

To  the  Editors : 

It  is  with  much  interest  I  read  on  page  510 
of  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  a  letter  from  D.  A.  Frick  of 
Audubon,  Iowa.  She,  I  think,  has  struck  the 
key-note  of  a  situation  which  is  to  be  deplored 
in  American  pharmacy,  that  of  cutting  quality 


and  price..  Why  some  druggists  prefer  cheap 
prices,  and  poor  quality,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. They  have  so  cut  the  prices  that 
a  majority  of  the  public  have  lost  confidence 
and  faith  in  us  which  were  so  assuredly  placed 
in  our  predecessors,  the  druggists  of  years  ago. 
They  have  so  demoralized  the  profession  that 
instead  of  advertising  drugs,  the  headline  of 
their  ad.  reads  somewhat  like  this:  "Home- 
made pies  and  sandwiches  strictly  fresh." 

Again,  there  are  pharmacists  who  would 
turn  the  profession  into  a  peanut  commercial- 
ism, by  selling  three  cents'  worth  of  pepper- 
mint oil  and  three  cents'  worth  of  oil  of  cloves. 
After  I  turned  down  an  order  of  this  char- 
acter it  was  filled  by  one  of  my  competitors, 
if  the  customer  may  be  believed,  and  I  think 
he  may. 

In  my  store,  if  a  physician  prescribes  sul- 
phonal,  we  dispense  sulphonal;  if  he  pre- 
scribes sulphon-methane,  we  dispense  sulphon- 
methane;  if  he  prescribes  argyrol,  we  dis- 
pense argyrol;  if  nucleinate  of  silver,  we  give 
nucleinate  of  silver;  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
I  do  not  nor  do  I  allow  my  clerk  to  put  the  N. 
A.  R.  D.  mark  upon  any  prescriptions  leaving 
my  store,  for  the  reason  spoken  of  by  Miss 
Frick. 

Honest  competition  is  commendable,  but  dis- 
honest competition  is  disgraceful.  I  will  thank 
you  if  you  will  allow  me  this  space  in  the  best 
pharmacy  journal  in  the  United  States! 

Detroit,  Mich.  R.  E.  DaLES. 


To  the  Editors: 

The  question  I  raised  in  the  December  Bul- 
letin in  regard  to  the  synthetic  preparations 
and  their  imitations  seemed  to  convey  the  idea 
to  several  of  your  correspondents  that  I  had 
adopted  the  use  of  the  cheap  imitations.  I 
wish  to  correct  this  impression,  and  state  also 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  convince  my  medical 
friends  that  these  preparations  are  identical. 
I  have  made  no  chemical  analyses  of  them,  and 
again  state  that  I  prefer  high  quality  in  drugs. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  one  of 
our  prescribing  physicians,  I  made  a  few  pur- 
chases of  chemicals  from  a  company  whose 
price  list  I  am  enclosing  for  your  inspection. 
Amongst  the  items  was  an  ounce  of  Von  Hey- 
den's  Duotal  at  43  cents,  label  and  contents  to 
all  appearance  and  action  apparently  the  same 
as  that  which  I  purchase  from  the  wholesaler 
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at  $1.50.  The  Ichthynat  at  $3.25  a  pound 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  as  Ichthyol,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  difference  in  odor. 
However,  I  did  not  care  to  take  chances  on 
these  preparations  and  did  not  continue  their 
use.  But  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  enclosed 
list  is  approved  as  they  claim,  and  if  this  com- 
pany has  any  repute  as  being  reliable.  This 
list  was  received  in  open  circular  mail,  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  the  name  publicly  if  you 
so  desire.  D.  A.  Frick. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — We  know  nothing  about  this 
concern,  but  we  are  at  least  suspicious  of  its  way  of 
doing  business.  Recent  experiences  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  spurious,  imitation,  and  contraband 
synthetics  abroad,  and  that  the  druggist  must  be  on  his 
guard.] 


THOSE  "RULES"  FOR  DRUG  CLERKS! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  have  just  read  the  '*Rules  for  Drug 
Clerks,"  contributed  by  O.  P.  McPherson  to 
the  December  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them  based  on 
years  of  experience  as  a  boy,  clerk,  manager, 
and  proprietor,  in  retail,  wholesale,  and  gov- 
ernment work. 

Most  of  these  rules  look  well,  but  no  self- 
respecting  drug  man  is  going  to  acquiesce  in  all 
of  them.  Rules  5  and  6  plainly  state  that  the 
clerk  must  give  the  proprietor  all  the  time  the 
latter  can  possibly  extract.  Mr.  McPherson 
does  not  recognize  that  it  is  not  up  to  the 
clerk  to  name  the  opening  and  closing  hours. 
In  this  age  of  enlightenment  the  tendency  is 
toward  early  closing.  California  has  a  law 
allowing  no  one  to  work  more  than  60  hours 
a  week.  Many  districts  are  closing  as  early 
as  6,  some  at  7,  and  stores  I  know  which  used 
to  close  at  10  a  few  years  ago  are  now  closing 
at  8.  One  should  get  into  line  like  an  up-to- 
\     date  man  and  not  hang  onto  old  traditions. 

Rule  23  is  foolish.  No  man  will  attend  en- 
tainments  without  permission  for  leave.  If 
it  is  his  night  off,  it  is  his  own  business  to  at- 
tend entertainments.  He  should  attend  them, 
especially  the  best  entertainments.  He  should 
get  out  among  the  people.  They  should  know 
him.  He  ought  to  get  acquainted  with  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  He  should  not  at- 
tend too  many  entertainments — of  course  not. 
No  man  should  do  anything  too  much.  But 
what  is  too  much  ?  Don't  eat  too  much !  Don't 
sleep  too  much !    Don't  talk  too  much ! 


"Nor  indulge  in  buggy  rides."  "Steer  clear 
of  baseball  games."  This  last  rule  might  ob- 
tain in  the  days  of  rail  logs  and  the  back- 
woods. To-day  the  national  sport  should  lie 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can. Show  me  a  man  without  a  little  sporty 
blood  in  his  system,  be  he  of  any  nationality, 
and  you  show  me  a  dunce.  If  you  ever  travel 
you  will  notice  the  love  of  national  games  in 
every  people  on  earth.  Even  the  Chinese  are 
taking  enthusiastically  to  our  baseball,  basket- 
ball, soccer,  and  football. 

"Never  ask  for  a  raise  in  your  salary."  An 
old  theory  long  ago  exploded !  Kill  all  ambi- 
tion in  a  man — is  that  your  plan?  You  will 
give  him  a  raise  when  he  deserves  it?  No 
good  clerk  will  need  to  ask  for  a  salary  when 
working  for  a  good  boss.  That  is  true.  But 
a  thing  which  too  many  men  forget  is,  that 
while  there  are  good  and  bad  clerks,  there  are 
also  good  and  bad  employers.  It  is  not  all 
one-sided.  The  men  who  are  fretting  about 
the  clerk  problem,  never  think  to  look  to  them- 
selves for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  say 
ask  for  a  raise  in  salary  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. Let  a  clerk  give  his  present  employer 
a  chance  to  retain  his  services  if  he  so  desires; 
but  if  a  clerk  has  an  opportunity  to  do  better 
and  his  employer  does  not  want  to  give  him 
equal  chances  for  promotion,  it  were  time  they 
parted.  No  one  but  a  wooden  man  would  re- 
main in  the  employ  of  a  proprietor  who  was 
paying  him  less  money.  Of  course  other 
things  than  money  have  an  influence,  but  sal- 
ary is  a  whole  lot.  Ambition  requires  and  ad- 
vancement demands  that  a  man  get  out  and 
dig. 

"Don't  indulge  in  buggy  rides."  This 
sounds  like  the  advice  to  never  listen  to  the 
playing  of  a  "fiddle."  Some  people  to  this 
day  think  the  devil  resides  in  a  violin.  Per- 
haps Mr.  McPherson  has  the  same  idea  of 
buggy  riding.  In  this  day,  how  about  the 
auto?  I  suppose  this  would  be  anathema  to 
Mr.  McPherson.  J.  F.  Rupert. 

Hooper,  Nebraska. 

[Note  by  the  Editors.— Mr.  McPherson,  after  read- 
ing this  criticism  of  his  "Rules,"  merely  replied  that  the 
rules  were  intended  for  clerks  and  not  for  proprietors. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  perhaps  few  proprietors 
who  wee  good  examples  for  their  clerks,  and  that  they 
were  possibly  more  in  need  of  regulation  than  their  as- 
sistants were.] 
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THE  "FREE  LUNCH"  NUISANCE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  and  witty 
sayings  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Bodemann, 
and  I  like  them.  I  particularly  indorse  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  his  paper  before  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  at  Denver  regarding  free  telephone 
service  and  almanacs.  I  suppose  he  includes 
the  postage-stamp  nuisance  also.  In  our  town 
the  post-office  is  about  three  long  squares 
from  the  business  section,  and  to  say  that  we 
have  the  "stamp  plague"  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Especially  is  this  true  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. At  this  period,  when  our  time  is  even 
more  valuable  than  usual,  .we  sell  the  most 
stamps. 

Many  druggists  tolerate  the  nuisance  and 
even  encourage  it,  arguing  that  it  is  good  ad- 
vertising. They  say,  "We  can't  make  as  small 
an  investment  in  any  other  line  of  advertising 
that  will  bring  as  many  people  into  the  store." 
That  may  be  all  well  and  good.  But  I  find 
that  generally  the  people  who  purchase  stamps 
are  not  tliose  who  buy  anything  else.  Of 
course,  post-card  customers  like  to  get  stamps 
for  their  cards;  but  if  stamps  were  not  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  stores,  they  would  buy 
just  as  many  post-cards  and  get  the  stamps 
at  the  proper  source  of  supply — i.e..  Uncle 
Sam's  Dispensary. 

Here's  a  tip  for  manufacturers  of  stamp- 
vending  machines:  I  know  druggists  who 
would  not  purchase  a  machine  of  this 
kind  because  they  don't  wish  to  exact  a  20- 
per-cent  premium  from  people  around  them. 
They  say  that  practice  is  all  right  for  a  store 
whose  trade  is  all  transient.  There  a  stranger 
enters  to-day,  pays  a  nickel  for  four  cents' 
worth  of  stamps,  and  may  never  return  to  the 
place.  But  to  take  that  extra  cent  from  peo- 
ple who  come  back  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  is  different.  Let  the  manufac- 
turers get  wise  and  make  a  machine  that  will 
turn  out  five  cents'  worth  of  stamps  for  a 
nickel,  and  they  will  sell  more,  I  believe,  than 
those  of  the  present  type. 

As  for  the  claim  that  selling  postage-stamps 
is  good  advertising,  I  confess  I  can't  see  it. 
When  a  druggist  has  three  or  four  people 
waiting  to  have  prescriptions  filled  and  can't 
get  to  them  on  account  of  a  steady  flow  of 
stamp  customers,  and,  furthermore,  must  con- 
tend with  the  arrogance  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion  which  the   average   postage-stamp   cus- 


tomer displays,  where  is  he  the  gainer?  It 
doesn't  savor  of  good  advertising,  nor  even 
good  charity. 

Mr.  Bodemann's  suggestion  that  the  drug- 
gists of  America  stiflfen  their  backbones  is  a 
good  one.  E.  Homer  Willets,  Ph.G. 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 

[Note  by  the  Editors.— It  happens  that  there  are  on 
the  market  not  only  stamp-vending  machines  that  sell 
four  cents'  worth  of  postage-stamps  for  a  nickel,  but 
also  some  machines  that  give  full  value  for  the  money. 
Makers  have  already  seen  the  field  for  both  types,  and 
the  druggist  may  buy  whichever  he  prefers.] 


A  TIRADE  ON  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

There  was  a  time  once  when  some  knowl- 
edge was  necessary  to  compound  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  when  a  fellow  had  to  know  what  he 
was  doing.       • 

He  had  to  take  some  of  the  simple  drugs 
and  produce  his  tinctures,  ointments,  salves, 
etc. 

He  had  to  know  something  about  the  re- 
actions, and  incompatibilities,  the  strength  and 
dosage  of  medicinal  agents. 

But  how  is  it  now?  Q.  S.  of  Smith's  Pep- 
sin Diabolicus  to  make  three  ounces,  and  there 
you  are! 

You  don't  need  much  knowledge  in  the 
drug  business. 

The  druggist  is  helpless.  He  doesn't  know 
what  is  in  Jones's  Lightning  Eradicator,  and 
he  doesn't  know  anything  about  Smith's  Pep- 
sin Diabolicus,  but  the  ethical  doctor  does,  and 
he  says  it  must  be  Smith's  and  Jones's  prep- 
arations or  nothing,  and  the  druggist  is  a  low- 
down  scoundrel  if  he  dares  to  substitute! 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  time  has  come  to 
raise  the  requirements  lest  some  greenhorn 
break  through  and  damage  the  "profesh." 

Well,  it  sure  does  take  some  "requirement" 
to  get  through  with  the  meaning  of  "aceti- 
phenaromatisarcopha  curi  f ormaphenisulphoni- 
cus." 

Shades  of  Hippocrates  and  Esculapius! 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
drug  business  when  a  man  had  to  know  so  lit- 
tle as  now.  If  you  have  a  steady  hand  and 
can  pour  ready-made  cure-alls  into  a  bottle, 
you  can  produce  an  elegant  preparation. 

We  need  another  Noah  flood  to  sweep  off 
into  the  unknown  deep  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  latter-day  pharmaceutical  mon- 
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strosities.  Brother  druggists,  let  us  get  a  few 
heavy  cannon  and  see  if  we  can't  fire  off  a  few 
charges  into  the  great  blue  above  us  and  in- 
duce a  rain  that  will  make  these  fellows  take 
to  their  arks  and  float  off  to  some  new  Atlan- 
tis! Geo.  W.  Staple. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

P.  S. — It  is  a  good  thing  I  wrote  the  above 
when  I  did,  as  the  bank  where  I  deposited  my 
accumulated  drug  wealth  has  closed  its  doors. 
At  present  I  have  the  price  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
which  I  am  affixing  to  this  letter — ^not  the 
price,  but  the  stamp. 


SHORTER  HOURS  IN  YOUNGSTOWN. 

To  the  Editors: 

On  New  Year's  Day  a  local  movement  was 
inaugurated  for  early  closing  by  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  dealers, » including  the 
grocery  and  shoe  stores,  to  conform  to  the 
eight-hour  law  which  went  into  effect  January 
1.  They  agreed  to  close  their  stores  at  5.30 
P.M.  every  Saturday,  and  to  educate  people  to 
make  their  purchases  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible.  This  will  have  a  decided  effect  on 
the  late  trade  of  druggists  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. 

The  idea  of  late  shopping  is  one  that  can 
be  readily  corrected  in  nearly  all  places  by 
educating  people  to  buy  articles  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  day.  Emergency  requisites  of 
course  are  exceptions. 

In  keeping  with  this  movement  we  sent  out 
a  New  Year's  card  conveying  our  good  wishes 
to  our  customers,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing them  to  make  their  purchases  as  early 
as  possible.  The  exact  text  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying reproduction : 


Dmt  FriMMl: 

^E  dMire  la  thb 

•araMtlj  trust  tiMt 

our  friendship  may  condaue,  and  tiiat 

to  uryent  Dni«s  mad  PrMcriptioiu. 

Tbaalda*  you  siacaMlr  for  your 

HOURS 

•  :aOA.MTO0  P.M. 
8ATUR0AV:  TILL  10  P.M. 

Yovrfrionds, 

SUNDAY:  8  A.M.  TO  12:30  P.M. 

2:aop.M.  T0  8:aop.M. 

W^t  yirgslrtaita'  ili|antuirD  (Sii. 

CENTRAL  STANDARD  TIME 

Let  me  wish  the  Bulletin  ever  greater 
success  during  the  new  year.  May  it  continue 
to  be  the  most  progressive,  up-to-date,  and 


practical  journal  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  drug  fraternity!      James  L.  McAnus. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


A  MIXED  UP  MESS! 

To  the  Editors : 

I  submit  an  order  for  your  readers  to  de- 


cipher.    Some  of  them   may  find  this  pot- 
pourri rather  interesting. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.        The  Union  Drug  Co. 


SOME  PRIZE  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  an  original  note  handed 
me  by  a  customer.    .1  dispensed  solution  of 


^^.^ 


^^^Tlt/^jz/^^yvlAJ^^ 


magnesium  citrate,  but  a  mackintosh  would 
evidently  have  been  quite  as  accurate! 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  D.  BeaN,  Ph.C. 


NO  WATER  IN  CHICLE  CHEWING  GUMS. 

To  the  Edit6rs : 

In  your  December  Bulletin,  on  page  527, 
replying  to  E.  M.  S.,  you  give  some  chewing- 
gum  formulas.  In  each  formula  you  include 
the  use  of  water,  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water, 
etc.  From  a  practical  experience  let  me  clear 
up  this  point.  No  water  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chicle  chewing  gums.  Water  is 
sometimes  used  in  cleaning  chicle  to  float  the 
particles  of  bark  from  the  ground  chicle,  but 
chicle  gum,  to  make  good  gum,  should  be  ab- 
solutely dry.     Water  will  spoil  it. 

A  Reader  of  the  Bulletin. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggist^  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Free  Pretcriptions  for  the  Poor.— 

In  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  "Collections"  which 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  some  time  ago,  several  con- 
tributors admitted  that  they  handed  out  medicine  with- 
out charge  to  people  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  it. 
But  the  first  instance  where  such  a  policy  has  been 
openly  advertised  is  brought  to  our  attention  in  an 
announcement  recently  inserted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  by  the  Owl  Drug  Company  in  a  large  ad.  7  by 
10  inches.  This  firm  proclaimed  its  willingness  to  fur- 
nish prescriptions  absolutely  free  to  the  worthy  poor 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  note  or  an  order  from  any 


sooner  we  do  away  with  the  nuisance,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  dealers  who  must  contribute  to  its  mainten- 
ance. Advertising  in  programmes  of  entertainments 
represents  an  insidious  form  of  graft  It  does  not  give 
the  buyer  of  such  space  a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  money. 
Of  course,  the  purchase  of  space  in  such  programmes 
may  often  be  a  most  worthy  act,  but  the  fact  remains  it 
is  a  poor  business  proposition  for  the  druggist.  And 
if  a  man  must  do  charity,  let  it  be  the  real  thing, 
unsought  and  purely  voluntary. 

A  Pretty  Holiday  Window.— 

Last  Christmas  the  Finlay-Davis  Drug  Co.  of  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  had  a  very  pretty  display  in  the  window,  the 
work  of  W.  T.  Ellis,  prescription  clerk  for  the  firm. 


TW  Owl  Dmg  CoHMiy't 

Mtlho4ofr    

Itti 
Toir»4  tht  PMe  Good 


imMi^p^  b«t  OTikc  to *i  kit  aat.fuw^i  —  m 


The  trim  was  arranged  with  considerable  care,  and 
made  the  window  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
people  who  were  doing  their  holiday  shopping. 


licensed  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  city.  A  daring 
piece  of  publicity  without  doubt! 

A  physician  is  considered  uncharitable  if  he  refuses 
to  accept  indigent  cases,  but  there  are  few  practitioners 
as  well  as  few  druggists  who  openly  invite  such  patron- 
age. It  is  certainly  fine  and  speaks  well  for  the  Owl 
Drug  Company.  Some  may  say,  "Oh  well,  those  people 
are  daring,  clever  advertisers."  They  are  such,  as 
any  one  must  admit  who  read  Elbert  Hubbard's  recent 
write-up  of  this  firm  in  The  Philistine.  But  giving 
every  one  his  due,  only  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
management  would  ever  think  of  such  a  plan  as  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  prescriptions  among  the  poor 
sick. 

As  for  the  refusal  of  the  Owl  Drug  Company  to 
subscribe  for  space  in  programmes  as  stated  in  the 
accompanying  ad.,  we  heartily  indorse  their  stand.  This 
form  of  advertising  has  long  been  tabooed  by  all  who 
are   considered   experts   on    advertising   media.      The 


Observing  a  Holiday. — 

All  druggists  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  closed  their  stqres 
during  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  Day  this  year. 
George  F.  Reiser,  comer  of  Washington  and  Indiana 
Avenues,  posted  a  card  in  his  place  which  not  only  con- 
veyed New  Year's  greetings  to  all  but  also  announced 
that  the  store  would  close  for  part  of  the  day.  The 
card  was  10  by  7  inches: 


We  Wish  You  A  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year 

and  wish  to  inform  our  patrons  that 

THIS  STORE  WILL  CLOSE 

New  Year's  Day 

from  12:30   to  4:00  p.  m. 


This  is  a  good  idea  and  one  that  might  be  followed 
by  all  druggists.  The  practice  of  closing  the  store  for 
a  few  hours  on  holidays  can  never  become  too  general. 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 


Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine  Phosphates.^ 

This  preparation  is  always  a  difficult  one  to  make. 
Commenting  on  the  official  formula,  Gustav  Bachman, 
Ph.M.,  offers  a  few  improvements.  We  quote  from  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  most  druggists  who  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  making  elixir  of 
iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  phosphates  are  not  satisfied 
with  its  manufacture.  Many  pharmacists  have  their 
own  formula,  simply  because  they  can  make  it  very 
much  quicker,  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  official 
method. 

"The  official  directions  are  to  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
in  the  alcohol,  then  add  the  phosphoric  acid  and  350 
Cc.  of  aromatic  elixir.  The  alkaloids  are  best  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat.  If  the  phosphoi;ic 
acid  is  added  directly  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
alkaloids,  a  thick  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  very 
difficult  to  redissolve.  If,  however,  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  mixed  with  the  aromatic  elixir  before  being  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  alkaloids  this  precipitate  is  avoided 
entirely.  The  further  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  are  to 
add  the  acetic  acid  to  the  ammonium  carbonate  and 
neutralize  with  ammonia  water.  The  acetic  acid  is  di- 
rected to  be  weighed  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  meas- 
ured. This  seems  impractical.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  long 
and  tedious  operation  to  get  this  ammonium  acetate  so- 
lution exactly  neutral,  and  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
sodium  citrate,  which  is  nearly  neutral  in  aqueous  so- 
lutions, will  answer  the  same  purposes  as  ammonium 
acetate  in  the  making  of  this  preparatioa 

"The  following  formula  has  been  worked  out  care- 
fully and  makes  a  satisfactory  and  presentable  prepa- 
ration. This  is  easily  and  quickly  put  together,  and  I 
believe  that  more  pharmacists  would  make  their  own 
elixir  if  this  formula  were  used.  The  suggested  for- 
mula is  as  follows : 

Soluble   ferric   phosphate 17.60  Gin. 

Quinine    (alkaloid) 8.76  Gm. 

Strychnine    (alkaloid) 0.876  Gm. 

Phosphoric    acid 2.00  Cc. 

Sodium  citrate 8.00  Gm. 

Alcohol    60.00  C^! 

Distilled  water, 

Aromatic  elixir aa  q.  s.  1000.00  Cc. 

"Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  alcohol  with  gentle  heat;  add 
the  solution  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  been  previously 
diluted  with  875  Cc.  of  aromatic  elixir.  Dissolve  the  iron  salt 
in  60  Cc.  of  warm  water  and  mix.  Add  this  mixture  to  the 
alkaloidal  solution  gradually  with  stirring.  A  precipitate  is 
formed  at  once,  but  this  readily  dissolves  upon  the  further  addi- 
tion  of  the  alkaloidal  and  iron  solution.  Finally,  add  enough 
aromatic  elixir  to  make  the  product  measure  1000  Cc.  and  filter, 
if   necessary." 

Fowler's  Solution. — 

Gustav  Bachman,  Ph.M.,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  suggests  a  change  in  the  official  process  for 
making  solution  of  potassium  arsenite.    To  quote: 

"The  official  directions  for  making  Fowler's  solution 
are:  Boil  the  arsenic  trioxide  and  potassium  bicarbon- 
ate in  a  tared  dish  with  100  Gm.  of  water  until  solution 
has  been  effected.    Then  add  enough  water  to  make  the 


solution  weigh  970  Gm.,  and  lastly  add  the  30  Gm.  of 
compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

"A  person,  upon  reading  these  directions  and  with- 
out any  further  instructions,  will  naturally  select  an 
evaporating  dish  to  carry  on  the  boiling  of  the  salts  as 
directed.  The  U.  S.  P.  further  directs  that  100  Gm.  of 
water  are  to  be  used  instead  of  100  Cc.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  weigh  the  water,  as  some  of  it  evaporates  in 
bringing  the  arsenic  trioxide  into  solution?  A  flask 
would  be  more  suitable  in  preparing  this  solution. '  This 
would  lessen  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  besides,  one 
can  readily  see  when  all  the  arsenic  trioxide  is  in  solu- 
tion, which  is  impossible  when  an  evaporating  dish  is 
used.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  to  be  weighed  instead 
of  measured,  since  enough  water  is  finally  added  to 
bring  the  solution  up  to  the  desired  weight.  Even  if 
the  official  directions  for  its  preparation  are  carefully 
followed,  a  cloudy  and  unsightly  solution  is  obtained. 
My  experience  with  this  preparation  leads  me  to  suggest 
a  change  in  the  formula  and  also  in  the  directions  for 
its  preparation,  as  follows: 

Arsenic    trioxide 10.00  Gm. 

Potassium  bicarbonate 20.00  Gm. 

Comp.  tincture  of  cardamom 60.00  Cc 

Distilled  water,  q.   s 1000.00  Gm. 

"Dissolve  the  potassium  bicarbonate  in  100  Cc.  of  boiling 
water  contained  in  a  liter  flask,  then  add  the  arsenic  trioxide 
and  continue  the  boiling  until  solution  is  effected.  Dilute  this 
solution  with  600  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  To  this  add  60  Cc. 
of  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  lastly  enough  water  to 
make  the  product  weigh  1000  Gm.     Filter,  if  necessary." 

Compound  Solution  of  Cresol. — 

Gustav  Bachman,  Ph.C,  Ph.M.,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  says  that  the  official  process 
for  making  compound  solution  of  cresol  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  offers  an  improvement.    He  says: 

"The  pharmacopceial  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  compound  solution  of  cresol  are  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve the  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  Gm.  of  water  in  a 
tared  dish,  add  the  linseed  oil  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Then  add  the  cresol  and  stir  until  a  clear  solution  is 
produced,  and  finally  add  enough  water  to  make  the 
finished  product  weigh  1000  Gm. 

"If  these  directions  are  followed,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  preparation  that  will  mix  with  water  in  any 
proportion  without  forming  a  cloudy,  milky  solution. 
This  is  objectionable  and  physicians  are  not  prescribing 
the  solution  as  often  as  they  should.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty,  I  suggest  we  dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide 
in  50  Cc.  of  water  instead  of  50  Gm.,  and  to  add  to 
this  solution  the  linseed  oil;  mix  well  and  heat  this 
mixture  on  a  water-bath  for  one-half  hour  or  until  the 
oil  is  saponified — that  is,  until  a  little  of  the  soft  soap 
added  to  boiling  water  dissolves  completely  without 
leaving  any  oil  globules  floating  on  the  liquid.  From 
here  on  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be 
followed. 

"The  finished  product  can  be  mixed  with  water  in 
any  proportion  without  forming  a  milky  or  cloudy 
solution. 

"A  recent  graduate  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  made  a  reputation 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  employer  among  the  physi- 
cians by  making  this  solution  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions." 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovn^i^ii. 


Illuminating  Items. — 

Seventeen  million  ounces  of  quinine  are  the  present 
annual  production  throughout  the  world,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing. 

Twenty-five  thousand  25-candlepower  electric  lamps 
can  be  made  from  one  pound  of  tantalum  wire. 

An  English  physician — H.  J.  Robson — says  he  is 
getting  good  results  from  extract  of  taraxacum  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer. 

Professor  Kobert  says  that  senega  and  sarsaparilla 
both  lose  their  activity  on  long  keeping.  He  finds  Hon- 
duras sarsaparilla  the  most  active  variety. 

Most  enzymes  are  affected  injuriously  by  hard  shak- 
ing and  by  warming  to  50*  C. 

White  mice  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  morphine 
when  injected  under  the  skin,  and  the  test  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  presence  of  morphine  by  biological  means. 

A  bacterium  has  been  separated  from  the  intestines 
of  fowls  which  has  the  property  of  digesting  cellulose. 

German  experiments  show  that  sugars  and  starches 
remain  in  the  stomach  25^2  to  3H  hours,  meats  5  to  6 
hours,  and  fats  7  to  8  hours.  Pork  fat  digests  more 
slowly  than  other  fats. 

"844"  is  Sodium  Phenyldimethylpyrazoloneamino- 
methylsulphonate — ^and  incidentally  a  new  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Five  German  chemists  found  a  cinchona  fluidextract 
with  a  guaranteed  alkaloid  content  of  4.2  per  cent  to 
assay  from  1.69  to  8.940  per  cent.  That's  "individuality" 
— also  fallibility. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  proposes  to  bum  coal  in  the 
mines,  convert  the  energy  into  electricity,  and  effect  a 
saving  of  twice  the  energy  now  obtained,  as  well  as 
save  the  cost  of  mining. 

Small  quantities  of  most  salts  promote  the  action 
of  yeast,  but  large  quantities  inhibit  it.  This  is  said  to 
be  due  to  an  osmotic  rather  than  to  specific  action  of 
the  salts. 

Egg-albumen  is  skid  to  be  markedly  bactericidal  to 
some  organisms,  probably  due  to  an  antienzyme  which 
is  destroyed  by  heating. 


Ethyl  alcohol  is  all  oxidized  in  the  system  inside  of 
twenty  hours,  but  methyl  alcohol  continues  to  be  elimi- 
nated, partially  oxidized  and  partially  unchanged,  for 
nine  days. 

Taka- Diastase. — 

J.  Wohlgemuth  finds  that  the  pancreatic  juice  of 
man,  obtained  from  a  pancreatic  fistula,  contains  six 
distinct  enzymes,  each  having  a  specific  action,  and  not 
interfering  with  the  others.  The  enzymes  are  trypsin, 
rennin,  erepsin,  an  unnamed  peptidolytic  enzyme,  lipase, 
and  diastase.  He  also  finds  that  Taka-diastase  contains 
all  of  these  enzymes  except  the  peptidolytic  enzyme,  and 
in  addition  contains  hemolysin.  One  gramme  of  Taka- 
diastse  contains  as  much  trypsin  as  100  Cc.  of  human 
pancreatic  juice,  says  Wohlgemuth. 

Variety  the  Food  of  Life.— 

A  German  chemist  finds  that  foods  are  assimilated 
in  specific  ways  and  independently  of  their  amount  or 
frequency.  Thus  sugar,  in  normal  amounts,  is  con- 
verted into  fat,  but  in  excess  this  is  not  altogether  true. 
Proteins  are  changed  into  sugar  and  fats.  The  fat  so 
formed  is  stored  up.  Each  food  has  a  specific  action 
which  is  maintained  when  used  in  mixtures,  and  which 
is  not  measured  by  energy  transformations. 

Derrid.— 

Derrid  is  the  active  principle  of  a  tropical  climbing 
plant  used  by  the  savages  of  Malacca  as  an  arrow- 
poison.  It  acts  on  the  heart  and  respiration,  but  in  a 
different  manner  from  any  other  drug,  and  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  present  groups.  It  is  a  violent  poi- 
son, acting  upon  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  upon 
the  heart,  respiration,  and  bowels.  It  may  prove  to  be 
of  medicinal  value  of  marked  individuality. 

A  New  Copaiba. — 

An  oleoresin  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  called  there 
Minjik  Lagam,  resembles  copaiba  closely  in  odor,  color, 
and  consistence.  It  contains  nearly  50  per  cent  of  oil 
when  fluid,  which  has  a  markedly  copaiba-like  odor.  It 
has  not  yet  come  into  commerce — at  least  under  its  true 
name. 

Queuerious  Fabric. — 

The  strongest  cloth  made  is  manufactured  in  China 
from  human  hair.  It  is  claimed  to  be  unbreakable,  tm- 
shrinkable,  and  uncreasable.    Its  best  use  is  for  linings. 


A  Spacious  Stobb  iir  Tbxas.— This  is  the  Gtoliad  pharmacy,  in  Gk>liad,  Texas,  of  which  Mr.  Carringion  Moore  is  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Moore  is  the  RenUeman  in  the  dark  suit  standing  at  the  left.  The  soda  fountain  is  evidently  a  new  and  handsome  one.  The  pr^ 
scrlption  department  is  known  for  its  cleanliness  and  order,  and  the  prescription  derk,  R.  W.  McKean,  is  seen  standing  at  the  richt  of 
the  picture  between  the  show  cases.  A  large  and  prosperous  business  is  enjoyed,  and  the  store  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Southwestern  Texas. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buij;^ 
TIN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Ink  for  Stamp-pads, 

O.  F.  J.— As  an  excipient  for  inks  for  stamp-pads, 
either  castor  oil  alone,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  castor 
oil  and  crude  oleic  acid,  in  various  parts,  answers  ad- 
mirably.   The  following  will  yield  excellent  results: 

Black:  Oil-soluble  nigrosin  and  crude  oleic  acid  in 
equal  parts.    Add  from  7  to  8  parts  of  castor  oil. 

Red:  Oil-soluble  aniline  red,  2  parts;  crude  oleic 
acid,  3  parts ;  castor  oil,  from  JO  to  60  parts,  according 
to  the  desired  intensity  of  color. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  shades  in  both  red  and 
blue  anilins— as,  in  fact,  of  other  colors  as  well,  the  se- 
lection of  which  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  experience. 
By  using  other  oil-soluble  colors,  other  inks  can  easily 
be  made. 

INK   FOR  RUBBER-STAMP  PADS. 

Inks  suitable  for  typewriters  serve  equally  well  with 
slight  modifications  for  stamping  pads.  Thus  oil-solu- 
ble aniline  colors,  when  dissolved  in  castor  oil,  answer 
for  either  purpose.  A  modification  of  a  typewriter  ink 
may  be  used,  and  is  as  follows : 

Castor  oil 4  parts 

Creosote  or  carbolic  acid 1  part.* 

Oil  of  cassia 1  part. 

Oil  soluble  aniline  color 1  or  S  parts. 

As  a  rule,  however,  oily  inks  are  unsuitable  for  rub- 
ber stamps,  those  prepared  with  glycerin  being  prefer- 
able. 

INDELIBLE  INK   FOR  RUBBER   STAMPS. 

Good  printing  ink  thinned  with  a  little  sweet  oil  or 
petroleum  is  said  to  work  very  well  with  rubber  stamps. 
Some  prefer  lampblack  rubbed  into  a  fine  paste  of  the 
proper  thickness  with  glycerin. 

Venice  turpentine 854   ounces. 

Soap,  m  thick  paste 2J4  ounces. 

Carbon  black 1^  ounces. 

Pans  blue y^   ounce. 

Oxalic   acid     j^    ounce. 

Water    i^    ounce. 

•  ^i*  \^*  .^^'^*  **^"^  <'**^'c  »*=»<^«  •"<!  ^*ter  into  a  paste; 
mix  the  Venice  turpentine  and  olein  at  a  gentle  heat,  add  the 
soap  and  carbon,  and  allow  to  cool.  Then  add  the  blue  paste, 
and  mix  and  grind  with   a  muller   till   perfectly  smooth. 

INDELIBLE  STAMP  INK. 

The  ink  that  is  usually  used  for  canceling  stamps  is 
the  ordinary  aniline  ink  used  on  rubber  stamps.*  A  good 
ink  can  be  made  as  follows : 

Nigrosine 8    drachms. 

Alcohol 8    drachms. 

Glycerin %    ounces. 

Dissolve  the  aniline  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  gly- 
cerin and  let  stand  for  a  while;  then  pour  oflf  the  clear.  This, 
when  allowed  to  dry,  is  virtually  indelible. 

TO  PRINT  ON  WOOD  WITH  RUBBER  STAMP. 

Use  printer's  ink,  thinned  down  with  turpentine. 


Solidified  Liniments. 
O.  F.  J.  wants  a  formula  for  a  solidified  liniment 
that  can  be  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  Such  prepara- 
tions are  usually  compositions  of  menthol  or  of  cap- 
sicum. The  following  formulas  are  found  in  the  litera- 
ture: 

(1)  Wool-fat    9  ounces. 

Yellow  wax s  ounces. 

Menthol .8  ounces. 

Methyl   salicylate g  ounces. 

Water    8  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  wool-fat  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  men- 
thol and  methyl  salicylate,  stir  and  cover,  and  when  creamy 
mix  in  the  water. 

(2)  Methyl  salicylate,  by  weight 10  ounces. 

Menthol    8  ounces. 

Eucalyptol,  by  weight %  ounce. 

Oil  of  cajuput yi  ounce. 

White    beeswax 8H  ounces. 

Hydrous    wool-fat 8^  ounces. 

Mix  the  wool-fat  with  the  melted  beeswax,  gradually  incor- 
porate the  menthol  and  liquids,  previously  mixed  by  trituration, 
and  stir  till  cold. 

(8)     Oleoresin  of  capsicum 18  Cc. 

Croton     oil 8  Cc. 

Powdered  camphor 16  grammes. 

Oil  of  turpenune SS  Cc. 

Oil    of    cajuput 16  Cc. 

Oil  of  cloves 8  Cc. 

Methyl    salicylate 8  Cc. 

Yellow  wax 88  grammes. 

Yellow  petrolatum 600  grammes. 

Liquefy  the  wax  and  the  petrolatum  on  a  water-bath;  dis- 
solve the  camphor  and  the  oleoresin  in  the  essential  oils;  mix 
everything  together;  strain  through  muslin,  and  stir  until  con- 
gealed. 

(4)     Methyl  salicylate,  by  weight 8  ounces. 

MentJiol     1  oz.  268Vi  grains. 

Stearic    acid 1  os.  362 Vi  grains. 

Sodium   carbonate 64  grains. 

Glycerin     02  minims. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Melt  the  stearic  acid  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  sodium  car- 
bonate dissolved  in  the  glycerin  and  300  minims  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  stir  until  effervescence  ceases,  heat  until  a  clear 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  make  up  the  weight  to  6  ounces  and  175 
grains  with  warm  distilled  water;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  containing  the  methyl  salicylate,  in  which  the 
menthol  has  been  dissolved,  shake  until  a  creamy  product  is 
obtained,  and  transfer  to  collapsible  tubes. 


Latin-English  Vocabulary, 

P.  D.  C.  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  a  Latin-English 
dictionary  devoted  especially  to  medicines.  He  requests 
further  that  we  mention  any  book  that  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  beginners  in  pharmacy. 

There  are  Latin-English  dictionaries,  but  we  know 
of  none  devoted  to  medicinal  names.  A  work  on 
Pharmaceutical  Latin  with  a  large  Latin-English  vo- 
cabulary at  the  end  would  probably  serve  your  purpose 
best. 

We  can  recommend  "The  Latin  Grammar  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine"  by  D.  H.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Then  there  is  an  English  work,  "Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Latin,"  for  students  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine  by  Reginald  R.  Bennett,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  from  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
Either  of  these  two  will  serve  the  purpose. 

As  for  other  books  that  are  good  for  beginners,  they 
are  so  numerous  that  we  hesitate  to  make  a  selection. 
Caspar i's  "Pharmacy,"  published  by  Lea  &  Febiger  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  is  an  excellent  work.  Si- 
mon's "Manual  of  Chemistry,"  published  by  Lea  & 
Febiger,  is  also  desirable.  Then  there  is  a  valuable 
work  entitled  "Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy," by  S.  O.  L.  Potter.  The  publishers  are  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
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In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  "Board  Questions 
Answered,"  published  by  E.  G.  Swift,  of  Detroit,  will 
be  found  useful  for  any  one  who  intends  to  take  the 
State  board  examination.  It  is  composed  of  the  ques- 
tions of  several  different  States  together  with  complete 
answers.    The  price  is  $1.50  post-paid. 


Cold  Cream, 
F.  J.  A. — ^We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  cold  creams  which  you  mention.  But  the 
following  formula  calls  for  a  mineral  base.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  our  book  entitled  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for 
Druggists,"  and  was  originally  contributed  to  the  Bul- 
letin by  H.  B.  Molyneaux,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  To 
quote  from  his  article: 

For  many  years  I  sought  in  every  book  of  formulas,  in 
every  pharmaceutical  journal  I  could  get  mv  hands  on,  for  a 
formula  that  would  excel  in  a  cold  cream.  I  failed  to  find  one 
that  would  come  up  to  the  standard  I  had  set,  or  rather  the 
quality  my  customers  demanded.  The  cold  cream  I  sought  must 
be  smooth,  white,  and  elegant  in  appearance.  It  must  not  be- 
come rancid  and  must  retain  the  same  consistency  in  winter 
and  summer.  Eurekal  Some  one  said  that  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,*'  and  it  is  aptly  applied  in  this  instance. 
The  formula  is  simple  but  elegant.     Here  it  is: 

Paraffin  950  grammes. 

White  wax 260  grammes. 

White  paraffin  oil  or  liquid 

albolene     090  grammes. 

Sodium    perborate 10  grammes. 

Distilled    water 880  grammes. 

PerfumCf  q.  s.  to  suit 

Mix  the  paraffin  and  wax  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture, and  then  add  the  paraffin  oiL  If  this  addition  causes  the 
wax  to  congeal,  continue  the  heat,  while  stirring  sufficiently 
to  remelt  the  mass.  Now  add  the  sodium  perborate  to  the 
water  and  slightly  warm  the  solution.  Then  add  this  to  the 
wax  solution  in  a  continuous  stream  as  large  as  a  finger;  at 
the  same  time  briskly  beat  the  emulsion  with  a  wooden  paddle 
until  it  becomes  smooth.  While  the  mass  is  in  a  semifluid 
state,  incorporate  the  perfume.  Then  run  the  cream  into  the 
containers. 

Pouring  the  cream  into  the  jars  while  in  the  melted  state 
gives  the  surface  a  glossy,  satin  finish  on  cooling.  Don't  fill 
the  containers  so  full  that  the  cover  comes  in  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  cream.  For  a  perfume  I  suggest  oil  of  rose  or  a 
synthetic  violet  like  "irol  synfleur."  The  latter  I  can  recom- 
mend. 


Label  Varnishes, 
L.  N.  and  G.  C.  S.— Label  varnishes  may  be  made  as 
follows : 

(1)  Sandarac 8    ounces    av. 

Mastic H   ounce  av. 

Venice   turpentine 150   grains. 

Alcohol 16    fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is  effected, 
and   then   filter. 

The  paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted  mucilage, 
then  dried,  and  then  coated  with  this  varnish.  If  the 
labels  have  been  written  with  water-soluble  inks  or 
color,  they  are  first  coated  with  two  coats  of  collodion, 
and  then  varnished. 

(2)  The  varnished  labels  of  stock  vessels  often  suffer 
damage  from  the  spilling  of  the  contents  and  the  dripping 
after  much  pouring. 

Formalin  gelatin  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  ether,  benzine,  water,  alcohol,  oil,  and  most  sub- 
stances. The  following  method  of  applying  the  preservative 
is  recommended:  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  paste  the  label  on  and  allow  it  to  dry  well.  Give 
it  a  coat  of  thin  collodion  to  protect  the  letters  from  being 
dissolved  out  or  caused  to  run,  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
paint  over  it  a  coat  of  gelatin  warmed  to  fluidity — 5  to  26 — 
being  careful  to  cover  in  all  the  edges.  Just  before  it  solidi- 
fies go  over  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  into  a  40-per-cent 
formalin  solution.  It  soon  dries  and  becomes  as  glossy  as 
varnish,  and  may  be  coated  again  and  again  without  danger  of 
impairing  the  clear  white  of  the  label  or  decreasing  its  trans- 
parency. 


Peptonate  of  Iron  and  Manganese  Precipitated, 

T.  A.  P.  recerved  the  following  prescription  recently 

and  complained  that  it  precipitates.     It  was  compounded 

in  several  ways,  but  always  with  the  same  result : 

Fowler's    solution     1  fluidrachm. 

Solution  of  iron  peptonate  and 

manganese    8  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  hypophosphites  compound  1  fluidounce. 
Essence  of  pepsin 1  fluidounce. 

The  syrup  of  hypophosphites  compound  caused  the 
formation  of  a  light-brown  precipitate,  which  assumed  a 
lighter  color  when  the  Fowler's  solution  was  added. 

The  trouble  in  this  prescription  is  that  the  acid  of 
the  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  precipitates  the 
manganese  and  iron  peptonates.  Potassium  citrate  dis- 
solves the  precipitate,  but  only  temporarily,  a  precipitate 
appearing  after  standing  several  hours.  As  the  hypo- 
phosphites require  an  acid  medium  and  the  peptonates 
an  alkaline  medium,  we  see  no  way  out  of  the  diflficulty. 
Better  dispense  the  prescription  with  a  "Shake  well" 
label  or  advise  the  physician  of  the  incompatibility  and 
ask  him  to  change  his  prescription. 


For  Galls  or  Blisters, 
B.  &  B.  want  a  formula  of  a  good  gall  cure. 
Blisters  or  galls  are  brought  about  by  badly  fitting 
harness  or  saddles,  which  produce  local  sores  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  sores  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  soap  and  water;  the  ointment  should 
then  be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily  on  clean  soft 
cloths. 

(1)  SalicyUc  add J4  ounce  av. 

Zinc  oxide 1  ounce  av. 

Water   1  ounce  av. 

Mutton  tallow 254  ounces  st. 

Lard    5  ounces  av. 

(2)  Salicylic  acid ^  ounce  av. 

Mutton  tallow   «J<  ounces  av. 

Lard   8  ounces  av. 

Lead  plaster  *  ounces  av. 

(8)     Tannin    1  ounce  av. 

Camphor,  powder J  ounces  av. 

Zinc  oxide  »  ounces  av. 

Mix  and  sift  through  a  fine  sieve.  Sprinkle  on  the  raw  or 
injured  surfaces,  after  having  washed  them  with  tepid  water 
and  carbolic  soap. 


The  Preparation  of  Salvarsan. 

A.  J.  D.  wants  to  know  the  latest  method  pf  dis- 
pensing "606." 

In  looking  at  the  December  index  of  the  1911 
Bulletin  we  find  that  two  articles  were  published  by 
us  that  year  on  the  dispensing  of  Salvarsan.  One  was 
written  by  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  the  other  by  Leonard  A. 
Seltzer.  In  reply  to  your  query  asking  for  the  sim- 
plest method  of  preparing  "606,"  we  can  only  refer  the 
querist  to  these  articles.  Mr.  SelUer's  method  is  as  easy 
as  any  we  know.  It  is  described  on  page  497  of  the 
December  number  in  clear,  concise  language. 

It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Seltzer's  article 
may  not  be  the  last  word  on  this  subject.  We  suggest 
therefore  that  he  write  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst  Com- 
pany, Pharmaceutical  Department,  New  York  City.  If 
there  have  been  any  new  developments  along  this  line, 
one  can  doubtless  obtain  full  particulars  from  the  New 
York  house. 
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To  Keep  Rosin  in  Powder  Form. 

S.  D.  P.  writes:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
•there  is  a  way  of  keeping  rosin  in  powder  form?  My 
experience  is  that  it  cakes  in  quantities  of  50  to  100 
pounds  and  gives  considerable  trouble." 

Five  per  cent  of  calcined  magnesia  added  to  the 
rosin  would  help  some,  but  it  might  take  four  or  five 
times  that  amount  of  magnesia  to  make  the  rosin  a 
permanent  powder.  Triturate  the  rosin  dry  with  an 
•equal  weight  of  well-dried  corn-starch,  and  in  dispens- 
ing use  two  parts  of  the  triturate  instead  of  one.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  keep  it,  we  think,  but  sup- 
pose you  try  the  plan  qn  a  small  batch  first 


Petroleum  Emulsion  with  Hypo  phosphites, 
Penna. — ^We  find  in  our  books  the  following  formula 
for  petrolet^m  emulsion  with  hypophosphites : 

Liquid    petrolatum 10  fluidounces. 

Acacia,  powder 8  ounces  av. 

Glycerin    4  fluidounces. 

Calcium    hypophosphite S88  grains. 

Sodium    hypophosphite 288  grains 

Water,  q.  s.  to  msike 48  fluidounces. 

Add  the  acacia  to  the  petrolatum  and  mix  thoroughly  in  a 
large  mortar;  then  add  10  fluidounces  of  water  (all  at  once) 
and  rub  briskly  until  «the  emulsion  is  formed.  Dissolve  the 
hvpophosphites  in  8  fluidounces  of  water,  to  which  add  the 
glycerin;  then  iKld  all  to  the  emulsion  and  rub  well  together, 
adding  any  water  necessary  to  make  up  the  measure  of  8  pints 
of  finiahed  poodnct. 


A  Colorless  Iron  Mixture. 

H.  S.  H.  writes:  'Tlease  explain  the  reaction  be- 
tween tincture  of  ferric  chloride  and  dilute  phosphoric 
add,  which  causes  the  solution  to  become  colorless 
when  mixed  together." 

The  mixture  becomes  colorless  because  of  a  reaction 
between  the  ferric  chloride  and  phosphoric  acid,  ferric 
phosphate  being  formed. 


Castor  Oil  Red. 

F.  J.  A.  has  been  making  a  red  castor  oil,  using 
alkanet  as  a  coloring  agent  He  asks :  "How  can  I 
filter  castor  oil  after  macerating  alkanet  root  therein?" 

Warm  the  oil  and  filter  through  filtering  paper  or 
through  Canton  flannel  bags. 


BOOKS 


E.  Merck's  Annual  Report. 

This  is  a  substantial  paper-bound  book  of  over  500 
pages.  In  it  are  reviewed  the  various  new  chemicals 
which  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  during  the 
last  year.  But  apart  from  the  new  synthetics,  the  Re- 
port aims  to  give  an  up-to-date  review  of  old  chemicals 
about  which  medical  opinions  have  changed.  To  many 
of  these  products  new  properties  are  now  credited.  By 
way  of  indicating  the  scope  of  the  book,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  paragraphs  on  the  Cacodylates,  Pituitrin, 
Scarlet  Red,  Bismuth  Salts,  Dionin,  Guaiacol  prepara- 
tions, and  other  medicinal  agents.  There  is  a  compre- 
hensive article  on  the  glycerophosphates  and  the  digi- 
talis glucosides. 

E.  Merck's  Report  is  more  especially  intended  for 


those  who  are  interested  in  recent  researches  in  phar- 
macology. The  edition  is  limited  and  is  diftrijbttted.  prin- 
cipally among  teachers  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, and  medical  and  pharmaceutical  libraries.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  few  copies  of  each  issue  are  left  over, 
and  physicians  and  pharmacists  who  make  early,  appli- 
cation can  obtain  a  copy  by  remitting  tfie  forwarding 
charge  of  15  cents  in  stamps  to  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York. 


"A  Laboratory  Guide  to  Pharmaceutical  Tjbcbnique.'' 
This  is  a  small  book  of  S8  pages  in  which. Are 
brought  together  all  the  laboratory  manipuhttiMisi^iat  a 
student  of  pharmacy  is  called  upon  to ;  perform.  .Of 
course,  the  various  operations  themsdves  are* not  de- 
scribed in  a  work  of  such  small  compass.  They  >are 
merely  mentioned  by  title,  so  that  the  student  in  looking 
over  the  book  gains  a  comprehensive  idea  of  hia  entire 
laboratory  training.  To  teachers  the  guide  must  ht 
quite  as  valuable  as  it  is  to  the  student  'It  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  important  omUsipos  in  -the.->«ol- 
lege  curriculum.  Every  operation  from  a  boiling-point 
determination  to  fractional  distUlation  is>  set  rforthiin 
the  guide-r4i  capital  scheme.  The  author  iriE;  'V.  Lynn, 
instructor  of  pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
school  in  Madison. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botakigal 'Garden. 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  flUtftematic^boUliy 
is  to  be  found  in  the. recent  isaue,  VoL  8,!No.  28,.  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botwical  Garden. .  Pn  H,  H. 
Rusby  describes  114  new  species  of  Bolivian  .plants  dis- 
tributed through  41  fan^ilies  ^d  83  genera.  vThflse  are 
from  the  collections  of  R.  S.  Williams.  W.  .A.  Murrill 
lists  all  the  known  Polyporaceae  of  Mexico  based 
chiefly  upon  his  own  collections.  TwcntjF^four  new 
species  are  described^  and  these  are.  distributed. in  twelve 
genera.  Arthur  HoUick  has  a  pi4)er  giving- additions 
to  the  Paleobotany  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation  on 
Long  Island.  One  new  genus,  five  new  species,  and  two 
new  varieties  are  described.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
with  nine  plales. 

Another  Book  on  the  Baby. 
"The  Healthy  Baby,"  by  Roger  H.  Pennett,  M.D.,  is 
apparently  the  latest  in  the  series  of  books  devoted  to 
the  care  and  upbringing  of  infants,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
very  practical  and  useful  volume.  The  author  has  had 
a  wide  experience,  and  he  has  filled  his  book  -full  of 
helpful  and  sensible  information  which  all  mothers  need. 
The  various  chapters  are  devoted  to  development, 
hygiene  and  training,  common  ailments,  care  of  the 
special  organs,  feeding  and  diet,  etc  The  publishers 
are  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00. 


Bulletin  No.  528  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
prove  of  keen  interest  to  students  of  theoretiqal  chem- 
istry in  the  pharmaceutical  profession.  It  contains  a 
treatise  on  "The  Classification  of  Carbon  CoinpouAds" 
by  Edward  Kremers,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  course  in 
pharmacy  of  the  university.  The  price  is  40  cents*  and 
the  Bulletin  may  be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the 
regents  of  the  university. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


■ANUPACTURnS* 
MBBnNO. 


The  news  feature  of  the  last 
month  was  the  first  annual 
convention  in  New  York  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products.  In  one  year  this  organ- 
ization has  done  a  great  deal  of  constructive 
work,  and  has  won  a  position  of  prominence. 
Elsewhere  we  are  printing  the  presidential 
address  of  Frank  G.  Ryan,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
greater  uniformity  in  State  and  national  legis- 
lation. To  bring  this  about  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  association.  The  subject  arose 
several  times  at  the  New  York  convention, 
and  Dr.  Alsberg,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet, 
vigorously  declared  that  the  "State  food  and 
drug  laws  should  be  unified  and  harmonized 
with  those  of  the  Federal  government."  The 
present  situation  is  little  less  than  chaotic. 


The  N.  A.  M.  M.  P.  put  itself  on  record  as 
supporting  anti-narcotic  reform,  and  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  amended  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  bill  introduced  in  the  late  Congress, 
or  of  some  other  similar  measure.  It  ap- 
proved of  the  president's  recommendation  that 
support  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
One-cent  Letter  Association.  It  voted  to  ask 
the  Post-office  Department  at  Washington  to 
increase  from  32  to  16  ounces  the  quantity  of 
liquids  which  may  be  mailed  under  the  parcels 
post.  After  much  discussion  it  instructed  the 
incoming  Executive  Committee  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  evil  arising  from  the  imita- 
tion of  labels  and  trade-marks,  with  particular 
reference  to  those  originating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  subject  of 
deterioration  in  drugs,  chemicals,  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, with  reference  particularly  to  the 
use  of  proper  containers. 

Much  other  work  was  done,  and  of  particular 
interest  was  a  symposium  on  the  tariff  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  those  engaged  respec- 
tively in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals,  and  surgical  dressings.  The  N.  A; 
R.  D.  was  represented  at  the  convention  by 
President  Henry  W.  Merritt,  who  delivered 
an  excellent  address.  All  of  the  officers  of  the 
N.  A.  M.  M.  P.  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  including  Frank  G.  Ryan,  president, 
Charles  M.  Woodruff,  secretary,  Henry  C. 
Lovis,  treasurer,  and  Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme  and 
Charles  J.  Lynn  members  of  the  Executive 

Committee. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

From  a  journalistic  point  of 
piRsr  mmSSicE.  view,  the  one  feature  of  the 

manufacturer's  meeting  of 
greatest  general  interest  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  delivered  at  the  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  This  was  Dr.  Alsberg's 
first  public  utterance  since  he  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  there  had  been  much  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  his  policy  would  be.  He  made 
it  very  clear  that  there  would  be  no  "backward 
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step,  no  let-up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act/'  and  he  declared  particularly 
that  "the  most  important  immediate  duty  was 
to  curb  the  traffic  between  the  States  in  worth- 
less nostrums."  The  Sherley  amendment  of 
last  year  would  make  it  possible  to  compel  the 
removal,  from  labels  and  packages,  of  claims 
for  curative  powers  which  are  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular.  These  false  claims 
may  still  be  made  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
but  Dr.  Alsberg  expressed  the  hope  that  public 
sentiment  would  force  continued  improvement 
in  this  direction.  Next  in  order  Dr.  Alsberg 
deemed  it  of  great  importance  that  his  Bureau 
should  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  rooting  out  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs.  "This  evil  must  be  stamped  out,"  he 
said,  "and  I  propose  to  use  every  lawful  means 
at  my  command  to  accomplish  this  end." 

While  thus  expressing  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner where  he  stood,  the  Doctor  at  the  same 
time  indicated  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sanity 
and  judgment.  He  made  a  most  favorable 
impression,  and  he  declared  vigorously  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  discounted  the 
valuable  research  work  done  in  manufacturing 
establishments  merely  because  "commercial- 
ism" might  stand  behind  it  and  furnish  the 
money.  It  often  takes  tremendous  resources 
to  carry  such  work  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
"the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  offers  his  help 
as  a  speculation  by  which  he  hopes  to  gain 
does  not  alter  the  truth  that  the  result  may  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  mankind." 


Another  speaker  at  the  man- 
u"r. EB OOT7    ufacturers'  banquet  in  New 

York  was  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Remington.  For  the  most  part  Professor 
Remington  confined  his  remarks  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  he  strove  as  well  as  he  could  to 
answer  the  question,  daily  asked  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  When  is  the  new  Pharmacopoeia 
to  appear?  He  declared  that  no  one  could  tell 
how  much  time  might  be  consumed  in  the  final 
stages  of  revision,  particularly  since,  according 
to  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  the  more 
important  of  the  proposed  changes  must  be 
given  publicity  in  the  journals,  and  comments 
and  criticisms  awaited. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  rapid  pro- 
gress is  now  being  made.  Nearly  all  the 
reports  of  the  subcommittees  are  finished.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  IS  has  passed  on  588 


articles,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  are  being 
read  it  will  be  considering  the  remainder  of 
them.  Simultaneously  the  whole  thing  will  be 
submitted  to  the  general  committee  of  50,  and 
it  will  only  remain  then  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  between  members  of 
the  committee,  and  to  act  upon  any  changes 
suggested  from  the  pharmaceutical  and  med- 
ical public  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  matter.  Professor  Remington  re- 
fused, however,  to  make  any  definite  prophesy 
as  to  when  the  book  would  appear. 
4k     ♦     ♦ 

ANOTHBB  ^^^  conference  idea  is  an 
LEGISLATIVE  excellent  one  in  the  framing 
coNPEiENCE.  Qf  legislation.  Scarcely  had 
the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  met  in 
Washington  and  agreed  harmoniously  on  a 
form  of  Federal  anti-narcotic  law  than  a 
similar  conference  was  arranged  in 'Chicago 
b^etween  several  associations  and  interests  in- 
volved in  State  legislation.  The  ball  was 
started  rolling  by  H.  C.  Christensen,  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy,  who  read 
an  admirable  paper  before  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A,  recommending  detailed 
changes  in  the  State  pharmacy  and  anti-nar- 
cotic laws. 

Mr.  Christensen  explained  that  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  had  this  year  recommended  to  the 
governor  that  the  graduation  prerequisite  be 
written  into  the  pharmacy  law,  that  the  cocaine 
law  be  greatly  strengthened  in  several  par- 
ticulars, that  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  be  given 
an  annual  appropriation  to  enforce  it,  and  that 
an  appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  a 
laboratory  where  the  board  could  analyze  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations.  Going  beyond 
these  recommendations  of  the  board,  and 
speaking  more  particularly  for  himself,  Mr. 
Christensen  declared  in  favor  of  a  State  pure 
drugs  act,  an  amendment  to  the  pharmacy  law 
providing  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  drug 
stores,  and  another  amendment  establishing  an 
ofiicial  inspection  of  weights  and  measures 
used  in  drug  stores. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  most  if 
not  all  of  these  suggestions,  it  was  voted  to 
call  a  conference  representing  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
U.  S.  Customs  Service,  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists, and  local  and  State  organizations  of 
pharmacists,  physicians,  dentists,  and  veter- 
inarians.    This  was  held  on  February  11,  and 
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resulted  in  the  decision  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  several  changes  in  the  cocaine  law.  The 
conference  idea  is  certainly  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

«     ♦     « 

TUB  Speaking  of  legislative  con- 

FENNSYLVANiA      ferenccs,    we   might   report 
CONPBMNCB.      ^^^  g^yj  another  was  held  in 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  February  18  to  enable  the 
various  factions  in  the  State  to  get  together 
definitely  on  the  draft  of  a  codified  pharmacy 
bill  and  an  anti-narcotic  measure.  As  our 
readers  know,  there  have  been  many ,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  these  matters  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  deci- 
sion yet  reached  has  been  satisfactory  to 
everybody,  or  apparently  even  to  a  sufficiently 
large  majority.  The  Philadelphia  druggists 
have  especially  been  dissatisfied,  and  at  the 
conference  on  the  18th  of  last  month  it  was  the 
idea  to  have  every  druggist  present  who  might 
care  to  come,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  State 
association  or  not.  This  strikes  us  as  being  a 
sensible  move.  If  any  particular  form  of  bill 
is  agreeable  to  a  sufficiently  large  number,  it 
will  be  properly  supported  in  the  legislature, 
and  will  not  be  killed  by  a  division  in  the 
ranks  of  druggists  themselves. 


In  the  meantime  it  looks  at 
■ABBisoN  BILL,  ^^s  writing  as  if  the  modi- 
fied Harrison  anti-narcotic 
bill  would  not  be  passed  by  Congress  before 
adjournment  on  March  4.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Harrison  draft  was  amended  in 
January  by  the  newly  organized  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference,  and  that  Congressman  Har- 
rison immediately  accepted  the  changes  and 
'  reintroduced  the  bill  as  approved.  The  present 
session  of  Congress,  however,  is  altogether  too 
short  to  admit  the  disposal  of  anything  but 
important  political  measures,  although  the 
Harrison  bill  may  possibly  slip  through  and 
become  law  before  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  its  readers.  The  essential  features  of 
the  bill  were  set  forth  in  this  department  last 
month.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, as  we  have  already  explained,  put 
itself  on  record  at  the  New  York  meeting  in 
February  as  being  in  favor  of  the  present 
Harrison  bill,  and  the  drug  trade  seems  united 
in  its  support.  If  it  fails  this  year,  another 
bill  practically  identical  will  undoubtedly  be 


introduced  in  the  next  Congress.  Meanwhile 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  drug 
trade  of  the  country,  in  its  several  branches, 
has  perfected  a  conference  organization  by 
means  of  which  it  can  get  together  on  im- 
portant legislative  matters  of  this  kind. 


Who  are  the  ten  most  illus- 
hall'op  PAHB.     trious  deceased  pharmacists? 

The  next  edition  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  soon  to  be  published, 
is  to  contain  the  portraits  of  ten  such  leaders, 
if  agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  who  they 
are.  The  decision  is  to  be  settled  by  popular 
vote.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion.  Send  in  your  ten  candidates  in  the 
order  in  which  you  think  they  are  deserving  of 
recognition,  with  the  ablest  at  the  top,  to 
Henry  L.  Taylor,  secretary,  2  Woodlawn 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  shall  then  have  a 
pharmaceutical  hall  of  fame  like  the  general 
hall  of  fame  which  one  of  the  universities  in 
New  York  established  a  number;  of  years  ago. 


iNTEMTATE        Before    final    adjournment, 
LiouoE  BILL       both    houscs    of    Congress 
PASSED.  passed  a  modification  of  the 

Webb  and  the  Kenyon  bills  having  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  any 
State  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  State.  With 
the  general  spirit  of  this  measure  every  one 
should  be  in  hearty  accord.  If  the  people  of 
a  State,  or  of  a  city,  or  of  a  county  within  a 
State,  do  not  want  the  sale  of  liquor  con- 
tinued, and  vote  to  have  the  territory  dry,  their 
will  should  not  be  flouted  by  a  dealer  in  an- 
other State  who  ships  liquor  across  the  border. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question,  however,  as 
to  whether  the  new  bill  will  prove  constitu- 
tional on  the  one  hai}d,  and  whether  on  the 
other  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
indicated.  We  hope  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
validity  on  both  counts. 


The  movement  in  New  York 
an"th""Its.    City  to  "certify"  a  number 

of  pharmacies  is  meeting 
with  all  kinds  of  practical  difficulties.  It  won't 
work — that's  all  there  is  to  it!  The  first  idea 
was  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  pharmacists, 
and  another  committee  of  ten  physicians,  and 
have  them  get  together  and  do  the  certifying,  p 
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The  idea  sounded  good,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  agree  on  who  should  be  certified.  Now 
there  has  arisen  a  new  medical  organization, 
one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  place  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  certain  drug  stores 
"where  prescriptions  may  be  filled  with  pure 
and  standard  drugs  as  ordered."  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  plan  believe  the  only  solution 
will  be  found  in  legislation,  but  we  can  fancy 
any  legislature  passing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
certification  of  a  few  pharmacies  and  the  dis- 
approval of  all  the  others !  When  it  all  sim- 
mers down,  every  physician  will  himself  find  it 
necessary  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 


TBB  A.  re.  A.       Those  who  make  it  a  prac- 

ANDTBBN.A.B.D.  ticc  to  "attend  both  the  A. 

coNVBNnom.      pj^  ^  ^^^  ^^  n.  A.  R.  D. 

conventions  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  after 
all,  the  two  gatherings  this  year  will  not  be 
held  the  same  week,  as  seemed  probable  some 
time  ago.  Shortly  after  our  editorial  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  was  made  in  the  January 
Bulletin,  we  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Potts  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  explaining  that  his 
organization  had  selected  the  week  of  August 
25  for  the  Cincinnati  convention  because  it  did 
not  know  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  then  consider- 
ing and  even  voting  on  the  proposition  to 
change  the  date  of  its  national  meeting  from 
August  18  to  August  25.  Mr.  Potts  tells  us 
that  he  has  it  on  the  authority  of  President 
Day  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  will  now  reopen  the 
subject  and  will  in  all  likelihood  decide  upon 
either  the  week  before  or  the  week  following 
the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


At  the  recent  annual  con- 
THBA.  D.s.        vention   of  the   A.    D.    S., 

William  O.  Frailey,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
James  A.  Hughes,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.  The 
five  new  directors  are  George  W.  Hacken- 
berger,  J.  T.  Treasure,  E.  L.  Weston,  Wm. 
O.  Frailey,  and  J.  Jungmann.  It  was  voted 
to  pay  a  cash  dividend  during  1913  of  8  per 
cent.  During  the  last  year  the  company  had 
earned  about  15  per  cent,  but  the  7  per  cent 
remaining  after  paying  the  proposed  dividend 
will  go  into  the  surplus  account.  Secretary 
Goddard  proposed  that  at  least  some  of  the 
surplus  be  used  for  a  magazine  advertising 


campaign  in  behalf  of  the  A.  D.  S.  products. 
The  meeting  was  apparently  largely  attended, 
and  there  were  several  entertainment  features 
as  usual. 


The  announcement  was  made 
uouoB.  some    weeks    ago   that    no 

liquor  of  any  kind  would  be 
sold  in  the  60  or  60  retail  drug  stores  in  the 
Liggett  group  throughout  the  coimtry.  About 
the  same  time  the  druggists  of  West  Virginia 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  enact  a  statute 
forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  in  drug  stores. 
These  and  other  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  druggists  are  gradually  finding  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  be  detrimental  to  their  reputation  and 
to  their  best  interests.  Theoretically  pharma- 
cists should  dispense  liquor  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
sales  within  such  a  limitation. 


The  suggestion  that  the 
m^n\.      American      Pharmaceutical 

Association  be  provided  with 
a  permanent  home  meets  with  more  and  more 
approval  and  enthusiasm  every  month.  Some 
of  the  local  branches  have  adopted  resolutions 
pledging  their  help,  and  we  observe,  too,  that 
the  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy  has  voted 
$100  payable  whenever  contributions  may  be 
asked  for.  These  are  straws  which  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 


Wilhelm  Bodemann,  the  well-known  drug- 
gist of  Chicago,  has  resigned  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Druggists'  National  Home, 
fostered  by  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Clerks.  Mr.  Bodemann  had  so  many  other 
interests,  not  to  mention  his  own  business,  that 
he  found  himself  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  to  the  work. 


Ohio  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
States  where  a  graduation  prerequisite  law  is 
demanded.  At  a  legislative  conference  held  in 
Columbus  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  association  was  instructed  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
pharmacy  law. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  VENEREAL  PERIL. 

The  prevention  of  venereal  diseases  is  the 
newest  problem  in  the  field  of  public  health 
work  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  this  problem  is  slipping 
from  the  veil  of  secrecy  and  mystery  which 
has  hitherto  concealed  it  and  is  being  brought 
out  in  the  open.  The  campaign  of  publicity 
and  education  which  is  being  waged  all  over 
the  country  is  one  that  deserves  the  most  fav- 
orable .comment. 

Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressing two  audiences  in  Detroit  not  long 
ago,  declared  that  children  should  be  taught 
early  in  life  something  of  reproduction  and  sex 
hygiene.  He  believes  that  the  mother  is  the 
best  teacher  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  he 
also  holds  the  opinion  that  much  can  be  done 
by  proper  instruction  upon  this  subject  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  primary  schools  and 
in  the  high  schools.  Dr.  Morrow  brought  out 
the  point  that  the  general  public,  too,  needs 
instruction  On  the  subject  of  sex  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  on  the  prevalence  and  pre- 
vention  of  venereal  disease,  and  that  this  in- 
struction and  knowledge  can  best  be  dissem- 
inated by  societies  similar  to  the  one  now 
active  in  Detroit.  The  result  of  this  campaign 
will  be  twofold :  a  direct  effect  upon  those  who 
have  been  thus  educated  and  who  will  do  much 
good  in  the  community,  and  the  indirect  effect 
of  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  so  that 
something  can,  in  the  future,  be  done  with  this 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  legislation. 
Laws  are  of  no  avail  without  public  sentiment 
back  of  them  to  make  them  possible  of  enforce- 
ment, and  this  public  sentiment  is  fortunately 
now  being  created. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health 
ofFxial,  however,  there  is  an  immediate  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  needs  attention.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  being  treated  in  every  large  city  annu- 
ally, and  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to 
prevent  their  spreading.  They  are  contagious, 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  each  one 
of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  is  a  focus 
of  infection.  Why  not  treat  them  like  other 
contagious  diseases? 


Dr.  Guy  L.  Kiefer,  Health  Officer  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  believes  earnestly  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  such  action.  The  time  has 
come  for  legislation  requiring  the  reporting  of 
these  diseases.  The  first  step  necessary,  be- 
fore any  precautionary  measures  can  be  taken, 
is  to  locate  the  cases,  and  the  surest  way  to  do 
this  is  through  the  report  of  the  physician  who 
treats  them.  The  law  should,  perhaps,  require 
these  reports  to  be  kept  secret  just  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  but  such  reports 
would  enable  the  public  health  official  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  cases,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
precautionary  measures  were  taken  in  each 
case  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
persons  who  are  now  spreading  the  disease 
should  be  instructed  how  to  prevent  doing  so, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  quarantined. 

Pending  the  obtainment  of  such  a  law  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  Michigan  has, re- 
cently ruled  that  cases  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  must  be  reported  by  physicians  to  their 
local  health  boards,  though  the  names  of 
patients  need  not  be  divulged. 

Another  necessary  bit  of  legislation  for 
which  we  are  ready  is  a  law  requiring  young 
men  about  to  be  married  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  free  from  venereal 
disease  before  they  are  granted  a  marriage 
license.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  getting 
ready  for  laws  which  need  public  sentiment  for 
their  enforcement.  Dr.  Kiefer  calls  upon  physi- 
cians in  general  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
part  of  this  problem  which  pertains  to  the 
restriction  of  the  diseases.  Warn  your  patients 
not  to  disseminate  the  disease!  Tell  young 
men  something  of  the  awful  complications 
that  may  follow  gonorrhea  if  transmitted  to 
women,  and  warn  them  not  to  get  married 
before  you  can  assure  them  that  they  are 
entirely  free  from  venereal  infection ! 

Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
always  present  in  cities  which  can  be  located 
without  a  law  requiring  their  notification. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  prostitutes,  many  of 
whom  are  constant  sources  of  infection.  The 
keepers  of  these  houses  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  venereal  diseases  are  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  same  light 
and  from  the  same  standpoint  as  smallpox  or 
scarlet  fever,  and  that  persons  suffering  from 
them  must  either  be  removed  to  a  hospital  or 
their  houses  will  be  quarantined. 
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HONEST  ADVERTISING. 

Some  people  question  the  statement,  and  we 
have  had  them  do  it  in  our  presence,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  exhibiting  itself  to-day  in  the  direc- 
tion of  honest  and  truthful  advertising.  The 
exaggerated  advertisement — the  advertisement 
which  laid  things  on  so  thick  that  a  discount 
of  anywhere  from  90  to  100  per  cent  had  to 
be  made  in  reading  it — is  passing  by,  and  its 
death-knell  is  not  far  distant.  The  advertise- 
ment which  wins  a  hearing  to-day,  which 
breeds  conviction,  and  which  brings  business, 
is  that  which  confines  itself  to  the  truth,  and 
which  does  it  so  sincerely  and  so  honestly  that 
the  reader  knows  he  is  perusing  truth  and  not 
buncombe. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  rapid 
rise  and  development  of  advertising  clubs  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  These  are 
usually  known  as  Adcraft  Clubs.  Recently 
the  several  organizations  of  this  class  have 
become  affiliated  in  a  national  way,  and  we 
now  find  that  the  "Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America"  have  created  a  "National 
Vigilance  Committee*'  for  the  purpose  pri- 
marily of  securing  the  enactment  in  every 
State  in  the  country  of  an  honest  advertising 
law.  The  draft  of  such  a  law  has  been  made 
by  attorneys  under  the  direction  of  Printers' 
Ink,  a  well-known  periodical  for  advertisers, 
and  a  united  effort  is  now  being  made  all 
along  the  line  to  have  the  bill  introduced  and 
pushed  by  men  competent  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
have  already  taken  the  initiative  by  placing  a 
law  of  this  character  upon  their  statue  books, 
and  it  remains  for  other  States  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

The  bill  which  has  the  support  of  Printers' 
Ink  and  the  advertising  organizations  is  a 
very  brief  measure  which,  in  a  word,  simply 
declares  that  any  one  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor who,  in  any  sort  of  an  advertise- 
ment, makes  an  ''assertion,  representation  or 
statement  of  fact  zvhich  is  untrue,  deceptive, 
or  misleading,"  This  seems  to  comply  with 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  students 
of  current  history  will  realize  at  once  that  this 
is  simply  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  country- 
wide movement  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and 
truth.  The  food  and  drugs  act  was  in  a  sense 
the  first  achievement  in  this  direction,  for  it  is 
to  be  realized  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  act  was  to  prevent  misbranding  and  to 


compel  the  statement  of  absolute  truth  on 
labels.  It  is  now  proposed  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  compel  the  statement  of  absolute 
truth  in  advertisements.  The  modem  gospel 
is:  Tell  consumers  the  truth,  and  protect 
them  from  cheating,  dishonesty  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  movement  for 
honest  advertising  laws  was  taken  up  and 
vigorously  supported  at  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Retail 
Merchants.     More  power  to  the  cause! 


A   RATHER  UNUSUAL  SITUATION. 

A  druggist  who  asks  that  his  name  be  con- 
cealed writes  us  the  following  letter,  and  it 
has  struck  us  as  being  particularly  novel  and 
interesting : 

The  prescription  blanks  of  Dr.  A.  contain  the  names 
of  two  "associates"— Dr.  B.  and  Dr.  C.  Dr.  A.  comes 
to  me  and  asks  for  a  list  of  patients  for  whom  Dr.  B. 
has  prescribed,  with  dates  of  the  prescriptions.  Dr.  B. 
hears  of  this  and  loses  no  time  in  telling  me  that  I 
have  no  right  to  give  Dr.  A.  any  information  whatever 
about  his  prescriptions,  and  that  they  belong  to  him  ex- 
clusively. Furthermore,  some  of  Dr.  B/s  prescriptions 
are  written  on  special  blanks  containing  his  own  name 
only.  These  Dr.  A.  claims  Dr.  B.  has  no  right  to  use 
on  account  of  the  contract  existing  between  them. 
Ethically,  should  I  furnish  the  information  desired  to 
Dr.  A.  regarding  Dr.  B.'s  prescriptions? 

We  are  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these 
questions  can  be  answered  on  "ethical" 
grounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  versed  in  all  of  the  Oriental 
intricacies  of  the  "ethics"  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  physicians  with  one  another  and  with 
the  public.  On  the  broader  ground  of  general 
ethics  or  morals,  however,  and  considering  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  alone  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice,  we  have  no  doubt 
in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  merits  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  we  were  the  druggist  in  this  case,  we 
should  absolutely  refuse  to  give  Dr.  A.  the 
information  he  desired  about  the  prescriptions 
of  Dr.  B.  No  one  knows  just  what  the  busi- 
ness contract  was  between  these  two  physi- 
cians. They  may  have  been  real  partners,  or 
they  may  have  been,  as  the  language  on  the 
prescription  blanks  would  seem  to  indicate, 
merely  "associates."  They  may  have  agreed 
to  share  one  another's  business  and  profits,  or 
they   may    have    merely    occupied    the    same 

offices,  preserved  their  own  separate  practices.^ 
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and  only  relieved  one  another  on  occasion. 
But  the  point  is  this :  whatever  the  facts  may 
have  been,  the  druggist  could  not  be  presumed 
to  know  about  them,  or  to  be  guided  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  what  he  did  or  what  he 
did  not  know.  Dr.  A.  had  no  right  to  ask 
any  information  of  the  druggist,  and  the  drug- 
gist had  no  right  to  give  it.  If  Dr.  A.  wanted 
any  information,  he  should  have  gone  to  Dr. 
B.  for  it,  and  they  should  have  threshed  out 
their  differences  between  themselves. 

Don't  drag  the  innocent,  unoffending  drug- 
gist into  your  troubles.  He  has  troubles 
enough  of  his  own! 


TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

Our  new  department  of  "Prize  Questions 
and  Answers"  has  certainly  become  a  brilliant 
success  at  the  very  outset.  Witness  the  show- 
ing this  month.  Two  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance are  discussed — the  proper  method  of 
taking  inventories,  and  the  most  effective 
method  of  collecting  accounts.  We  are  print- 
ing three  or  four  contributions  under  each 
head,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  surpass 
these  articles  in  practicality,  helpfulness,  and 
first-hand  knowledge. 

In  fact,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Prize 
Committee  to  select  the  two  prize  winners. 
Nearly  all  the  manuscripts  were  surprisingly 
good.  Two  or  three  longer  articles  we  were 
unfortunately  unable  to  print  for  reasons  of 
space.  We  may  possibly  keep  and  use  them 
on  some  future  occasion,  for  they  certainly 
merit  publication. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  three  new 
questions  announced  this  month.  These  are 
all  live  topics.  They  will  be  found  at  the  top 
of  page  106.  We  cordially  invite  our  readers 
to  send  in  answers  to  any  one  or  more  of  these 
three  questions.  The  replies  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  May  issue,  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions if  not  to  all  of  them,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  get  up  a  lot  of  good  material. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 


HOSPITAL  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS! 

An  interesting  case  has  been  decided  in 
Pennsylvania  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  journals.  It  has 
just  come  to  our  attention  somewhat  tardily. 
Let  us  explain  first  that  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy of  Pennsylvania  ruled  some  years  ago 


that  candidates  for  registration  would  not  be 
given  any  "experience"  credit  for  time  spent 
in  a  hospital  dispensary  or  pharmacy.  It  was 
declared  that  the  three  or  four  years  required 
by  the  law  must  all  of  it  have  been  gained  in 
a  drug  store. 

We  expressed  our  conviction  at  the  time 
that  this  ruling  was  both  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  We 
argued  that  the  experience  gained  in  a  hospital 
pharmacy  was  in  some  respects  better  than  ex- 
perience in  a  drug  store.  It  was  more  likely 
to  involve  actual  pharmaceutical  work.  In 
any  event,  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  it  should 
be  discriminated  against,  and  apparently  in 
two  or  three  instances  a  real  hardship  was 
worked  against  candidates  some  or  all  of 
whose  experience  had  been  had  in  this  way. 

We  find  now  that  our  position  has  been 
vindicated  by  a  county  court  in  Pennsylvania. 
Apparently  one  candidate  refused  to  abide  by 
the  ruling  of  the  Board,  and  carried  the  mat- 
ter into  the  courts.  The  resulting  decision, 
now  before  us,  holds  that  the  word  "retailing" 
used  in  the  pharmacy  act  does  not  necessarily 
confine  the  experience  of  an  applicant  for  reg- 
istration as  a  registered  pharmacist  to  a  retail 
drug  store.  It  is  sufficient  that  practical  ex- 
perience has  been  had  in  the  business  of  re- 
tailing, compounding,  or  dispensing  of  drugs, 
chemicals  or  poisons,  and  of  compounding 
physicians'  prescriptions,  although  part  of  this 
may  have  been  had  in  a  hospital. 


OUR  SERIES  OF  PRIZE  OFFERS. 

Lest  our  previous  announcements  may  have 
escaped  notice,  or  may  have  been  forgotten, 
we  may  repeat  that  we  are  making  prize  offers 
for  the  following  classes  of  material  for  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy: 

1.  We  offer '$10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best  arti- 
cles, on  the  general  subject  of  "Investments  I 
Have  Made." 

2.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  article,  and 
$5.00  for  the  second  best  article,  describing 
automobile  tours  or  trips  taken  by  druggists 
and  their  families. 

3.  We  offer  $10.00  for  the  best  formula, 
and  $5.00  each  for  the  second  and  third  best 
formulas,  of  druggists'  own  products  or  spe- 
cialties. 

Have  you  submitted  anything  in  competi- 
tion for  these  prizes  ?    Aren't j^ou^mgjo  ?  £ 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


FOOLING   HIMSELF:     HIS  EXPENSES  ARE 
NOT  ALL  CHARGED  UP. 

M.  T.  submits  the  following  statement  of 
his  business.  It  covers  only  360  days,  as  the 
present  ownership  started  January  5,  1912: 

Jan.  5, 1912.  Jan.  1, 1018. 

Stock  $4,663  76  $5,548  56 

Fixtures  1,260  00  1,256  10 

Book  accounts 1,150  00  1,338  78 

Cash  803  08  448  61 

Stock  investment  100  00 

Loans    1,877  10  1,640  94 

Notes  3,00000  800  00 

Due  partner  563  60 

Wholesale  bills 503  65 

Sales 14,910  85  15,132  68 

Purchases  10,402  35  10,294  65 

Cash  withdrawals  2,601  03 

Manager's  salary  1,255  51 

Other  expenses  1,360  01 

It  is  evident  at  the  start  that  M.  T.  was  in 
debt  to  some  extent.  A  loan  of  $1877  plus  a 
note  of  $1^00,  together  with  $563  which  he 
owed  his  partner,  made  a  total  indebtedness 
of  $2740.70  in  1912.  In  1913  he  paid  off  his 
partner  but  incurred  wholesale  bills  of  $503.65, 
so  that  his  total  debts  for  1913  amounted  to 
$2944.59,  an  increase  of  $203.89  over  1912. 

The  stock,  however,  increased  from 
$4663.76  in  1911  to  $5548.56  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  $884.80. 

The  book  accounts  increased  from  $1150.00 
in  1912  to  $1338.78,  which,  if  the  new  cus- 
tomers were  good,  represents  a  gain  of 
$188.78.  But  the  cash  declined  from  $803.08 
in  1911  to  $448.61  in  1912,  a  decrease  of 
$354.47. 

Now  to  get  a  line  on  the  earnings,  the  in- 
crease in  stock,  $884.80,  plus  the  increase  in 
book  accounts,  $188.78,  gives  a  total  of 
$1073.62.  But  against  this  we  must  charge 
the  increase  in  debts,  $203.98,  plus  the  de- 
crease in  cash,  $354.47,  or  $558.45.  So 
$1073.62  minus  $558.45  gives  $515.17,  the 
total  increase  in  stock  and  book  accounts  over 
and  above  debts  incurred  and  cash  disbursed. 

Proceeding  now  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  profit,  it  will  be  noticed  at  the  start  that  the 
new  management  is  getting  better  prices  for 
goods.  The  purchases  were  less  in  1912  than 
in  1911,  but  the  sales  were  greater.  One  can't 
say  that  more  was  taken  out  of  stock  because 


there  were  ^lore  goods  on  the  shelves  January 
1,  1913,  than  on  January  5,  1912,  as  shown 
by  the  statement. 

The  sales  during  1912  were  $15,132.68. 
The  purchases  were  $10,294.65,  which  added 
to  $4663.76,  the  stock  on  hand,  gives  a 
total  of  $15,066.11.  Subtracting  from  this 
$5548.56,  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
find  that  the  goods  actually  sold  cost  $9517.55. 
Subtracting  $9517.55  from  the  sales,  $15,- 
132.68,  we  find  the  gross  profit  amounts  to 
$5615.13.  To  find  the  ratio  of  gross  profit 
we  divide  $5615.13  by  the  sales  $15,132.68, 
and  find  it  is  37.1  per  cent. 

The  manager's  salary,  $1255.51,  added  to 
the  other  expense,  $1360.01,  gives  $2615.52  as 
the  total  expenses.  This  subtracted  from  the 
gross  profit,  $5615.13,  leaves  $2999.61  as  the 
net  profit.     This  is  19.82  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  percentage  of  expense  may  now  be 
found  by  subtracting  19.82,  the  percentage  of 
net  profits,  from  37.1  per  cent,  the  gross  profit, 
giving  17.28  per  cent  for  expenses.  This  is 
suspiciously  low.  We  notice  in  the  statement 
submitted  that  excepting  the  manager's  salary 
$1360  covers  all  the  expenses.  Isn't  that 
amount  too  low  ?  Perhaps  the  proprietor  owns 
the  building  and  failed  to  charge  up  rent  to 
expenses.  Then,  too,  he  must  employ  a  clerk 
in  a  business  of  this  size.  Rent,  clerk,  light, 
and  heat  would  certainly  far  exceed  $1360.01 
a  year.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  expense  item  or  M.  T.  is  unusually  eco- 
nomical in  the  running  of  his  business. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  SILENT  PARTNER 
RECEIVE? 

The  following  question  has  been  submitted 
to  us  by  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  as  a  non-interested 
party  what  you  think  a  partner  should  receive  in  a 
partnership  where  one  man  owns  half  the  stock  and 
devotes  all  his  time  to  the  running  of  the  business,  the 
other  man  being  a  silent  partner  only? 

This  is  rather  a  ticklish  question  to  answer, 
and  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  much 
actual  experience  or  even  observation  upon 
which  to  base  a  reply.  On  purely  theoretical 
grounds,  however,  we  should  answer  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  partner  who  does  the  actual  work  of 
running  the  store  should  receive  an  adequate 
salary  as  the  manager  of  it.  It  ought  not  to 
be  very  difficult  to  determine  what  this  salary 
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should  be.  It  would  of  course  be  based  on 
the  volume  of  sales,  and  on  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  any  one  else  to  manage  the  store  equally 
well.  The  silent  partner,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  receive  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  salary, 
but  he  should  get  half  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
business.  In  other  words,  the  profits  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  owners, 
providing  their  capital  investment  is  the  same. 
The  net  profits,  so  far  as  they  accumulate  in 
actual  cash,  can  easily  be  divided.  When  they 
accumulate  in  the  form  of  increased  stock, 
they  can  be  left  where  they  are  because  the 
business  is  owned  anyway  by  the  two  men. 


THIS  SHOWS  GOOD  MANAGEMENT. 

R.  D.  C.  says :  "We  feel  as  though  we  need 
a  little  shaking  up  and  are  submitting  our 
business  statement  for  analysis  :*' 

Jan.  1, 1018.    Jan.  1. 19lS. 

Furniture  and  fixtures $  2,390  46     $2,598  62 

Stock  3,80606       3,54132 

Cash  40225          304  55 

Accounts  receivable,  good 309  25          497  85 

Bills  payable  2,445  22       1,539  86 

Sales  25,767  25 

Purchases  17,542  83 

Cash  withdrawn  from  business . .  2,300  00 
Expenses,    including    proprietor's 

salary 4,800  40 

The  Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1912,  was 
$3806.06.  Adding  this  to  the  purchases  for 
the  year,  $17,542.83,  gives  a  total  of  $21,- 
348.89.  The  goods  left  at  the  close  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $3541.32,  which  subtracted 
from  $21,348.59  gives  the  cost  of  the  goods 
that  were  actually  sold,  $17,807.57. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  profit  on  these 
goods.  The  sales  were  $25,767.25.  The  cost 
of  the  goods  actually  sold  was  as  we  have  just 
determined  $17,807.57.  Subtracting  the  lat- 
ter from  the  former,  or  the  cost  from  the 
sales,  we  find  the  difference  is  $7959.68.  That 
represents  the  gross  profit.  Dividing  $7959.68 
by  the  sales,  $25,767.25,  we  find  the  percentage 
of  gross  profit  is  30.89. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  $4800.40  from  the 
gross  profit  $7959.68  the  difference  represents 
the  net  profit,  or  $3159.68.  Dividing  $3159.68 
by  the  sales  we  find  the  net  profit  amounts  to 
12.26  per  cent. 

We  should  say  both  the  gross  and  net 
profits  are  normal  for  a  business  of  this  size. 
We  have  no  serious  criticism  to  offer. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  expenses.     As  we 


already  have  the  precentage  of  gross  and  of 
net  profits  we  have  only  to  subtract  the  latter 
from  the  former  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  expense. 
It  amounts  to  18.63  per  cent,  which  indicates 
an  economical  management.  No  expenses  have 
been  omitted,  as  our  correspondent  says  he  was 
careful  to  include  every  item,  advertising, 
h'ght,  etc. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  bills  payable  were 
very  substantially  reduced  during  the  year, 
from  $2445.22  to  $1539.86.  The  business  is 
evidently  in  a  healthy,  prosperous  condition. 
The  properietor  was  able  to  draw  out  $2300 
over  and  above  his  salary  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment. Even  then  some  of  the  earnings  went 
into  the  business  because  our  analysis  shows  a 
net  profit  of  $3159.68.  Evidently  about  $200 
went  into  new  fixtures. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

We  have  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  druggist  in  Michigan : 

We  get  two  copies  of  the  Bulletin  op  Phasmacy 
at  this  store,  and  we  have  always  been  particularly 
interested  in  your  editorials  and  articles  concerning  in- 
ventories, profits  and  earnings,  and  the  like.  There 
are  several  questions  growing  out  of  my  own  account- 
ing which  I  am  now  moved  to  ask  you. 

1.  Each  year  we  have  added  up  all  of  our  assets  per- 
taining to  the  store,  as  well  as  all  of  our  liabilities, 
including  my  salary,  subtracting  one  from  the  other 
to  discover  our  present  worth,  and  then  by  comparing 
the  figures  of  one  year  with  those  of  another  we  have 
determined  what  our  net  profits  were  for  the  year.  Is 
this  right? 

2.  In  figuring  our  gross  percentage  of  profit,  we  have 
always  divided  our  total  profit  by  our  sales.  We  have 
never  kept  a  merchandise  account  and  so  do  not  know 
how  many  goods  we  have  bought  during  any  one  year. 
If  we  ought  to  keep  such  an  account,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  it. 

3.  In  figuring  our  present  worth,  as  we  have  done 
from  year  to  year,  what  should  we  do  with  the  profits? 
I  have  a  personal  account  with  the  store,  and  am  not 
sure  whether  I  should  credit  my  account  with  the  profits 
or  not. 

1.  Your  method  of  determining  net  profits 
is  quite  correct,  although  it  is  not  the  one 
usually  followed  by  retail  merchants.  We 
take  it  of  course  that  if  any  additional  capital 
has  been  invested  in  the  business  during  the 
year  it  has  been  properly  considered  in  your 
figures. 

2.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  you  arrived  at  your  gross  per- 
centage of  profit  by  dividing  your  total  profit> 
by  your  sales.     The  "total  profit"  arrived  at 
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by  the  method  described  in  paragraph  one  of 
your  letter  is  the  net  profit,  not  the  gross 
profit.  The  only  possible  way  that  you  can 
tell  what  your  gross  profit  is  is  by  deducting 
the  purchase  price  of  merchandise  from  the 
amount  received  for  it.  This  means  keeping 
a  record  of  all  purchases.  By  adding  the  mer- 
chandise inventory  at  the  close  of  business  in 
1912  to  the  merchandise  purchases  for  1913, 
and  deducting  the  merchandise  inventory  at 
the  close  of  1913,  you  will  arrjve  at  the  cost 
of  goods  sold  during  this  year.  By  deducting 
this  amount  from  your  gross  sales  you  will 
find  what  your  gross  profit  is.  In  addition  to 
a  merchandise  account,  you  should  also  keep 
an  expense  account,  so  that  you  may  know 
what  it  costs  you  to  sell  your  stuff,  and  how 
large  a  profit  you  should  accordingly  strive  to 
realize.  Otherwise  you  are  doing  business  in 
a  very  blind  fashion. 

3.  The  balance  of  your  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count should,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  be 
credited  or  debited,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
your  personal  account. 


thority  of  the  editor  of  the  Kingston  Standard 
that  Mr.  Hoag  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  popular  mayors  the  city  has  ever  had. 
He  was,  indeed,  given  the  honor  of  being 
elected  by  acclamation.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
served  in  the  City  Council  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  reported  that  whenever  he  came  up 
for  election  he  invariably  headed  the  poll. 
Mr.  Hoag  was  graduated  in  pharmacy  in 
1891,  and  has  been  established  in  business 
since  1892. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  14  YEARS! 

W.  T.  Strong,  a  druggist  in  London,  On- 
tario, has  recently  been  reelected  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  present  year  will  make  the 
fourteenth  consecutive  year  of  Mr.  Strong's 


A  CANADIAN  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  MAYOR 
OF  HIS  CITY. 

A  month  or  two  ago  we  had  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  portrait  of  a  Canadian  phar- 


F.  J.  Hoag. 

macist  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  We  now  show  the  likeness  of 
another  Canadian  apothecary  who  is  serving 
as  the  mayor  of  his  city — F.  J.  Hoag  of 
Kingston,  Ontario.     We  have  it  on  the  au- 


W.  T.  STBoiro. 

service  on  the  board.  Twice  he  has  headed 
the  poll,  and  this  year,  out  of  15  candidates, 
he  ran  second  on  the  list.  Certainly  this  is  a 
good  record! 

A  POPULAR  PHILADELPHIAN. 

G.  H.  Benkhardt  has  always  been  prominent 
among  the  alumni  of  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy.  He  has,  we  believe,  held  dif- 
ferent official  positions  in  the  alumni  organi- 
zation, and  was  for  a  time  business  manager 
of  the  Alumni  Report  before  this  publication 
was  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent "Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy."  Mr.  Benkhardt's  business  con- 
nection is  with  the   Smith,   Kline-&  French 
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Co.,  where  he  represents  the  Eskay  Food 
Department,  and  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
has  charge  of  the  advertising  among  other 


Q.  H.  BBNKBiiBDT. 

things.  Mr.  Benkhardt  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Drug  Club  and  is  an 
all-around  "mixer." 


THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  McINTYRE. 
Members  particularly  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the  American 


Wm.  McIntyre. 


Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  William  McIntyre  of 
Philadelphia.      Mr.   McIntyre   died   suddenly 


from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  walking  along 
the  street  to  meet  some  engagement  referring 
to  public  school  matters.  Since  retiring  from 
active  connection  with  the  retail  drug  business 
some  years  ago,  he  had  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  had  also  devoted  himself 
to  work  growing  out  of  active  membership  in 
a  number  of  charitable  societies,  and  had  ren- 
dered worthy  service  by  organizing  the  Frank- 
ford  Avenue  Business  Men's  Association  and 
by  accepting  the  presidency  of  it.  A  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  he 
was  an  ex-president  of  its  Alumni  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
institution. 


THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

On  the  next  two  pages  we  are  reproducing 
some  photographs  apropos  of  the  president- 
elect of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion— George  M.  Beringer  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
Rarely  has  the  A.  Ph.  A.  chosen  as  president 
a  man  who  is  so  nearly  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Beringer  is  a  representative  pharmacist  in 
the  fullest  and  broadest  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
In  the  store  which  he  has  conducted  for  over. 
20  years  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  prescrip- 
tion work,  has  developed  a  growing  business 
in  physicians'  supplies,  has  performed  thou- 
sands of  urinalyses,  and  has  made  himself  a 
chemist  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
general  public.  In  the  meantime,  in  a  private 
study  and  laboratory  at  home,  he  has  made  re- 
searches along  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
lines,  and  has  prepared  innumerable  reports 
and  papers  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  call- 
ing. He  belongs  to  so  many  scientific  and 
pharmaceutical  associations  that  we  could 
scarcely  recall  them  all  to  mind.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
the  Revision  Committee  of  the  N.  F.,  and  of 
innumerable  other  committees  and  societies,  he 
has  rendered  intelligent,  faithful,  patriotic  and 
whole-hearted  service,  and  no  man  has  ever 
shown  greater  devotion  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  American  pharmacy.  Truly, 
here  is  a  man  who  respects  his  profession 
and  who  is  eager  to  lay  his  best  services  at  its 
feet.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion has  honored  itself  by  electing  George  M. 
Beringer  to  the  presidency !  ^  j 
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Mr.  Berlo^er's  pharmacy  at  501  Federal  Street. 


Mr.  BerlB^er  dola^  pharmacopoelal  work  In  his  study  at  home«  with   Mrs.   Berlndcr  seated  In  the 

back  of  the  room. 
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Mr.  Berlo^er**  pharmacy  at  501  Federal  Street. 


Mr.  BerlB^er  dola^  pharmacopoelal  work  In  his  atndy  at  home«  with   Mrs.   Berlndcr  seated  In  the 

back  of  the  room. 
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Clarim  M.  Roehr,  pharmacist  at  the 
UniTeraity  of  California  Hospital,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


Bosa  Schorp.  proprietor  of  a  prescrip- 
tion pharmacj  at  168  Northland  Aveniie. 
Buffalo.  N.  T. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Orar.  publisher  of  phar- 
maceutical books,  4161  01ad7S  Avenue, 
Chicaffo.  111. 


Elsie  Day.  instructor  in  pharmaooff- 
nosj.  School  of  Pharmacy.  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Mrs.  Josie  A.  Wanous-Stuart,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  proprietor  of  the  Josie  A. 
Wanous  Shampoo-Baff  Oo. 


Virrinia  C.  Brookes,  Joint  proprietor 
with  her  sister  of  a  retail  pharmacy  in 
Waelder,  Texas. 


Zada  M.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Lucy  Prances  Doggett,  with  the  Dlinois 
Sta^e  Fool  Commission,  Manhattan 
BulkUur.  Chicaff-),  111. 


T>r.  Josephine  Barbat-Winslow,  Saint 
WlDifred's  Pharmacy.  1057  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WonceB  PromlacBt  lo  Pharmaccvtlcal  Pnrsnlts. 
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Andanon  D.  Albright.  KoozyOle,  Tenn.,  w.  P.  PorterfleM,  Farvo.  N.  D.,  a  member  H.  Beynoldt.  Qreeley,  Ck)!.,  State  senator 

a  member  of  the  State  leffidatnre.  of  the  State  senate.  from  the  7th  District. 


W.  H.  Morey.  East  Fairfield.  Vt..  the  John  B.  Elson.  Wellsbnrv.  W.   Va..  R.  M.  Gray.  SUtesvUle.  N.  C.  recently 

one  solitary  dmorist  in  the  State  leriala-  Democratic  member  of  the  State  House  of  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Public 

ture  of  Vermont.  Delegates.  Instruction  by  a  handsome  majority. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  White.  86th  and  Market  L.  E.  Warner,  Marlette,  Mich.,  chosen  Warren  C.  Pine.  Riverside.  N.  J..  re- 

Streets.  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  of  Banilac  county  at  the  oently  elected  county  treasurer  after  senr- 

Common  Council  of  the  dty.  election  last  November.  ins  two  years  in  the  State  legislature. 


Niae  More  Dnitf  lata  la  Pobllo  Office. 
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ClarlBsa  M.  Roehr.  phArmadst  at  the  Bosa  Schoxp.  proprietor  of  a  preicrip-  Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray*  pablisher  of  phar- 

University  of  California  Hospital.  San  tion  pharmacj  at  168  Northland  ATenoe,  maoeatical  books,  4161  Oladys  Avenue. 

Francisco.  Cal.  Buffalo.  N.  T.  Chicago,  111. 


Elsie  Day,  instructor  in  pharmacoff-  Mrs.  Josie  A.  Wanous-Stuart,  Minne-  Viryinia  C.  Brookes,  joint  proprietor 

nosy.  School  of  Pharmacy.  University  of  apolis,  Minn.,  proprietor  of  the  Josie  A.  with  her  sister  of  a  retail  pharmacy  in 

Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Wanous  Shampoo-Baff  Co.  Waelder,  Texas. 


Zada  M.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  faculty  Lucy  Prances  Dogvett,  with  the  Dlinois  Dr.  Josephine  Barbat  -  Winslow.  Saint 

of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni-         Sta^e    Fool    Commission,     Manhattan  Winifred's  Pharmacy.  1057  Sutter  Street, 

verslty  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  BuUdior.  Chicago.  lU.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WonceB  PromlBCBt  lo  Pharmaccvtlcal  Pnrsnlts. 
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Anderson  D.  Albriffht,  KnoxrOle,  Tenn., 
a  member  of  the  State  leffialatnre. 


W.  P.  PorterfleM.  Farso.  N.  D. 
of  the  State  senate. 


a  member 


H.  Reynolds.  Oreeley,  Ck>l.,  State  senator 
from  the  7th  District. 


W.  H.  Morey.  East  Fairfield.  Vt.,  the 
one  solitary  dmvirist  in  the  State  leriala- 
tnre  of  Vermont. 


John  B.  Elson.  Wellsbnrv.  W.  Va.. 
Democratic  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Delegates. 


R.  M.  Gray.  Statesville.  N.  C,  recently 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  a  handsome  majority. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  86th  and  Market 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  dty. 


L.  E.  Wainer,  Marlette.  Mich.,  chosen 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Sanilac  county  at  the 
election  last  November. 


Warren  C.  Pine,  Riverside.  N.  J.,  re- 
cently elected  county  treasurer  after  serr- 
inff  two  years  in  the  State  legislature. 


Niae  More  Dnitf  lata  la  Pnbllo  Office. 
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Oscar  Oldbertf. 

1846-1913. 

Professor  Oldbeis,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Chicago,  died  on  February  27  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  suffered  several  years  affo.  Bom  and  educated  In  Sweden,  he  came  to  America  in  his  early  twenties,  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  was  engaged  in  yarious  pharmaceutical  work  as  dispenser,  teacher,  editor,  writer,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  for 
three  years  editor  of  the  Bullbtin  of  Phasmaoy.  He  was  for  26  years  dean  of  the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy--an  institution 
which  he  practically  founded.  He  was  the  author  of  eight  or  ten  text-books,  the  last  of  which,  a  work  on  pharmacy,  appeared  only  a 
month  or  two  before  his  death.  He  was  twice  if  not  three  times  a  member  of  the  Revision  Conunittee  of  the  U.  S.  P:  In  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  he  served  in  many  capacities,  finally  being  elected  president  in  1908;  and  numerous  other  positions  of 
importance  and  usefulness  to  American  pharmacy  were  filled  during  a  long  and  honorable  career.  After  his  health  failed  a  few  years 
ago.  Professor  Oldberg,  together  with  Mrs.  Oldberg,  had  been  compelled  to  spend  his  winters  in  the  South.  He  passed  away  quietly  in 
Pasadena  on  the  27th  of  last  month. 
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PROFESSOR  OSCAR  OLDBERG-AN  APPRECIATION. 

In  the  death  of  Oscar  Oldbcrg  there  has  passed  away  another  one  of  the  small 
group  of  five  or  six  real  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  so  far  produced  in  the  history 
of  American  Pharmacy. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  Oldberg  played  a 
unique  and  important  role  in  pharmacy.  He  was  a  sort  of  philosopher  on  the  mountain 
top — a  seer  who  had  a  calm,  detached,  broad  view  of  the  scene  below  him  on  all  sides, 
who  observed  and  studied  and  pondered  over  the  shifting  panorama,  who  realized  what 
was  missing  here  and  there  to  complete  the  picture,  who  more  than  once  saw  danger 
looming  up  and  gave  warning  of  its  approach,  and  who  with  something  of  the  old 
testament  prophet  in  him  pierced  the  future,  foretold  what  would  happen,  and  sought 
with  forceful  voice  and  eloquent  pen  to  have  wise  and  abundant  preparation  made 
for  the  inevitable. 

Ideas  often  outlive  the  men  who  conceive  and  give  them  utterance.  If  they  are 
born  of  truth  and  rooted  in  human  need,  they  go  on  developing  in  strength  and  force, 
and  they  are  finally  accepted  by  a  public  which  has  lost  sight  of  their  origin.  It  is 
yet  far  too  early  to  measure  the  full  results  of  Professor  Oldberg's  work  as  a  leader, 
but  already  many  of  the  reforms  first  agitated  by  him,  and  since  taken  up  by  others, 
are  gradually  being  realized. 

For  years  he  declared  with  great  force  and  vigor  that  the  boards  of  pharmacy 
themselves  had  the  power  and  authority  to  raise  educational  standards  if  only  they 
would  exercise  it,  and  now  we  find  many  of  them  insisting  upon  a  certain  measure  of 
preliminary  education,  denying  "experience"  credit  to  the  colleges  which  do  not  live 
up  to  prescribed  standards,  and  establishing  requirements  of  one  kind  and  another. 
He  always  insisted,  too,  that  the  laws  must  provide  for  "assistant  pharmacists'*  as 
well  as  fully  registered  pharmacists;  that  the  requirements  for  one  class  must  be  much 
less  severe  than  for  the  other ;  that  the  number  of  clerks  would  thus  be  incidentally 
increased  while  the  number  of  stores  would  be  decreased — and  we  find  now  that  this 
idea  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  and  that  it  is  gaining  force  year  by  year.  Back 
in  1906,  and  even  before  that,  he  declared  that  the  boards  and  the  colleges  were  all 
traveling  their  own  paths;  that  the  condition  was  one  of  confusion  worse  confounded; 
that  agreement  should  be  reached  on  a  syllabus  of  subjects  to  which  they  could  all  con- 
form— and  now  we  have  the  syllabus  movement  well  established,  growing  in  favor,  and 
promising  much  for  the  educational  future  of  the  calling. 

We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  take  up  in  detail  the  numerous  educa- 
tional, registrational,  and  legislative  reforms  which  Professor  Oldberg  urged  with 
singular  logic,  power,  and  patience  for  so  many  years.  In  epitome  some  of  them 
may^  be  found  in  the  13  principles  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  Indianapolis  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  1906,  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  these  principles,  and  the 
Professor's  address  that  year  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion, were  models  of  clear  thinking,  constructive  planning,  and  convincing  English. 
Already  Professor  Oldberg  as  a  prophet  is  not  without  much  honor  in  his  own  country, 
but  we  venture  the  opinion  that  he  will  come  into  his  own  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  by. 

And  what  a  fine,  lofty  character  this  is  to  w^hich  we  are  giving  honor .  and  shall 
continue  to  give  honor!  Never  was  there  the  slightest  stain  on  it.  Never  the  least 
deviation  from  the  path  of  quiet,  simple  honesty  and  dignity.  Hundreds  of  his  stu- 
dents, scattered  over  this  and  other  countries,  felt  an  affection  for  him  amounting  to 
reverence.  Thousands  of  others,  comprising  all  who  knew  him,  or  who  had  read  his 
printed  messages,  or  had  been  inspired  by  his  high  and  lofty  ideals,  will  cherish  a 
great  and  lasting  respect  for  his  memory. 

For  he  was  a  Man  no  less  than  a  Leader. 
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PRIZE   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q  This  new  department  wae  opened  laet  month  and  already  haa  made  a  dittinet  plaoe  for  itself.  This  month  oar  readers  are  answering 
two  of  the  most  vital  questions  encountered  in  business  life,  and  their  replies  will  be  found  full  of  suggestion  and  interest.  In  the  mean- 
time we  are  presenting  three  new  questions,  and  we  eordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  eontest. 


/.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising  to  use  for  developing  the 

soda   water  business  f  Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington.  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

2.  How  can  we  prevent  the  sponge  and  chamois  trade  from  drifting 

to  the  automobile  accessory  store,  or,  having  lost  it,  how  can 

we  win   it  back?  Submitted  by  F.  W.  B.  Stedem.  PhiUulelphia. 

3.  How  should  I  go  about  starting  a  circulating  library,  and  what 

method  should  I  use  in  disposing  of  ALL  the  books  at  periodical 

intervals  f  Submitted  by  James  J.  Goumeen.  Lyons*  N.  Y. 


Q  For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  three  questions  we  shall  award  a  prise  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at 
regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor,  unless  he  desires,  need  write  an  answer  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  The  replies  will 
probably  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  BULLETIN.  Please  observe  the  conditions :  All  contributions  (1)  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich..  (2)  must  be  in  our  hands  before  April  15,  (3^  must  be 
not  less  than  500  words  long.  (4)  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the  i 


fore  April  15,  (3) 
I  and  addresses  of 


Am 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TAKING  AN  INVENTORY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  qaestion  appearing  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  J.  N.  Christman,  Morenci,  Arizona. 

I  have  charge  of  the  drug  department  of  a 
large  company  here.  We  carry  a  stock  of 
about  $30,000,  and  I  think  we  know  some- 
thing about  inventories.  I  want  to  outline 
our  method  of  procedure. 

About  a  week  before  time  to  start  inventory 
we  arm  a  boy  with  some  gummed  blank  labels 
and  start  him  into  the  stock  in  the  stock-room. 
We  instruct  him  to  sort  everything  out  and 
pile  it  up  in  good  order  on  the  edge  of  the 
shelf.  If  the  boxes  are  full,  we  have  him  tie 
a  string  around  them.  This  indicates  that 
they  are  full — that  is,  they  contain  a  full 
dozen,  or  hundred,  or  gross,  etc. 

If  he  runs  onto  a  box  that  is  not  full,  he 
counts  the  number  it  contains  and  marks  it  on 
one  of  the  gummed  labels,  which  he  sticks  on 
the  front  of  the  box.  It  is  then  set  on  top  of  a 
pile  of  full  boxes  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
When  we  invoice,  the  caller  calls  off  the  arti- 
cle, runs  up  the  pile,  and  tells  in  a  few  seconds 
the  quantity  on  hand  without  stopping  and 
wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time  sorting  out  the 
different  kinds  of  boxes  of  pipes,  combs,  etc., 
and  fumbling  around,  looking  into  them  to  see 
whether  they  are  full  or  not. 


We  find  it  much  cheaper  to  hire  a  good  boy 
for  this  work.  We  keep  him  working  tlear 
through  the  stock,  putting  everything  in  order, 
moving  it  out  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and 
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J.  N.  Christman. 

counting  and  labeling  goods  whenever  neces- 
sary. We  also  have  a  system  of  segregating 
goods.  We  take  our  bunch  of  inventory  sheets 
and  at  different  intervals  insert  strips  of  pa^er 
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of  diflferent  lengths:  on  the  top  edge  of  the 
first  strip  we  write  "Drugs,"  on  the  second 
''Drug  Sundries,"  on  the  third  "Cigars  and 
Tobacco,"  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Suppose  when  we  were  inventorying  a  lot 
of  drugs  we  came  to  some  drug  sundries. 
The  writer  would  just  slip  his  finger  in  at  the 
strip  of  paper  marked  "drug  sundries,"  turn 
it  over,  and  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  drug, 
sundries. 

We  find  this  involves  only  a  little  more 
trouble  than  jumbling  the  stock  all  together. 
Besides,  it  tells  us  how  much  money  we  have 
invested  in  each  line  of  goods. 

In  invoicing  pills,  elixirs,  tinctures,  etc.,  we 
generally  estimate  each  item  in  regard  to 
quantity  as  close  as  possible.  To  get  a  closer 
estimate  of  the  liquids  in  shelf  bottles,  fluid- 
extract  bottles,  etc.,  a  glass  rod  can  be  marked 


A  reprodoctioxi  in  miniature  of  a  i>age  in  Mr.  Cliristman'B  inventory 
book. 

off  in  ounces  for  the  same  style  and  size  of 
shelf  bottles  and  inserted  into  the  liquid. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  we  put  the  cost 
mark  on  all  goods,  and  we  put  it  on  the  front 
edge  of  boxes,  packages,  etc.,  so  that  when  we 
do  the  invoicing  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  an 
article  up  and  look  all  over  it  for  the  cost 
mark.  I  submit  a  small  sketch  of  one  of  our 
inventory  sheets. 

I  have  left  off  some  of  the  details — that  is, 
things  to  be  filled  out  by  traveling  auditors. 
I  think  stores  carrying  small  stocks  could  leave 
off  the  "add-for-errors"  and  the  "subtract- for- 
errors"  lines  also. 


A  METHOD  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  PHAR-    - 
MACIST. 

By  Frank  H.  Corwith,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  which  should 
prompt  us  to  take  inventory.  First,  to  show 
the  condition  of  our  stock  and  fixtures,  and 
secondly,   for  our  own  protection  in  a  fire- 


insurance  adjustment  should  we  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  burn  out.  In  both  instances  the 
taking  of  an  inventory  is  for  our  own  protec- 
tion at  any  time.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  every  pharmacist  who  tarkes  account 
of  stock  invariably  asks  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  "What  is  the  best  way?"  and  "How 
can  I  save  time  and  make  it  easier?"  and 
"What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  taking 
an  inventory?" 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  failed.  And  the  problem  is  indeed 
a  perplexing  one  in  the  average  pharmacy. 
To  a  certain  extent  each  must  solve  it  in  his 
own  way,  working  it  out  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  and  the  number  of 
clerks  employed. 

My  ideas  of  taking  an  inventory  adaptable 
to  the  average  pharmacist  are  as  follows: 
Provide  yourself  with  sufficient  loose-leaf  cards 
or  sheets,  ruled  with  a  price  column  and  a 
doUar-and-cents  column  for  price  extensions. 
When  you  begin  the  inventory  distribute  these 
sheets  or  cards  to  all  the  clerks.  Have  each 
one  take  a  section  or  department,  beginning  at 
the  front  of  the  store  and  taking  each  article 
in  the  order  of  the  arrangement,  having  a  sep- 
arate sheet  for  each  department  or  class  of 
goods.  Always  put  the  cost  price  in  the  price 
column,  but  if  for  any  reason  the  article  is  not 
marked,  put  the  selling  price  after  the  name 
of  the  article.  Do  not  take  the  time  while 
inventorying  to  look  up  costs.  If  you  have  to 
stop  before  your  section  is  finished,  place 
your  card  or  sheet  beside  the  last  article 
priced,  and  there  will  then  be  no  question  when 
you  resume  your  work  as  to  where  you  left 
off. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  entire  stock 
and  fixtures  are  entered.  Then  take  these 
loose-leaf  cards  or  sheets  and  arrange  together 
the  sheets  for  candy,  cigars,  perfumery,  toilet 
articles,  etc.,  under  their  different  headings. 
Obtain  the  cost  prices  of  the  unpriced  articles 
and  make  the  extensions,  after  which  transfer 
the  footings  for  each  department  to  a  "sum- 
mary" sheet,  and  the  totals  of  this  summary 
will  be  the  complete  inventory. 

By  this  method  one  can  determine  the  value 
of  an  entire  stock  at  market  prices.  It  also 
indicates  the  amount  of  stock  in  each  depart- 
ment, and  enables  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  which 
articles  are  the  best  sellers  and  which  are  the 
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"dead  ones."  Thus  one  is  in  a  position  to 
keep  the  stock  in  each  department  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  each  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  price  each  article  is 
the  best  way.  The  insurance  companies  un- 
questionably will  require  an  itemized  inven- 
tory in  case  a  stock  is  partially  burned  or 
totally  destroyed.  The  man  who  can  abso- 
lutely show  the  amount  of  his  goods  more 
clearly  proves  his  loss  than  one  whose  figures 
are  somewhat  uncertain  and  have  to  be  taken 
partially  on  faith.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  this  system, 
as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it,  is  easier  and 
saves  time  as  compared  with  the  old  way  of 
calling  off  the  different  items  to  another.  It 
also  affords  a  most  effective  method  of  show- 
ing the  details  of  one's  inventory. 


HERE  AN  INVENTORY  BRINGS  ORDER  OUT 
OF  CHAOS. 

By  J.  A,  S.  Wilson,  Berwick,  N.  S. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  business,  which 
the  former  owner  had  made  a  failure  of  owing 
to  improper  buying,  poor  management,  and  a 
lack  of  system  and  advertising.  My  first  in- 
ventory occupied  days  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  there  were  as  many  as  four 
or  five  different  lots  of  the  same  article  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  store.  This  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  extra  weighing,  counting,  writing, 
and  pricing.  As  the  former  owner  had  not  used 
a  price  cost  mark,  the  hunting  up  of  prices 
required  all  my  spare  time  for  weeks.  Not 
wishing  to  have  the  same  experience  again,  I 
set  about  to  evolve  a  system  that  would  be  less 
cumbersome,  and  after  much  thinking  hit  upon 
the  following,  which  I  consider  the  easiest, 
simplest,  and  most  efficient  method  of  taking 
stock  I  have  ever  seen  : 

Goods  were  concentrated  so  as  to  have  all 
of  one  article  in  one  container  or  in  one  place. 
In  case  of  extra  stock,  this  was  all  arranged 
systematically  in  one  room,  the  quantity  and 
price  being  marked  on  everything  then  in  the 
store,  or  that  came  in  afterward,  both  goods 
and  fittings,  thus  saving  much  time  and  worry 
otherwise  spent  in  hunting  up  prices  when 
making  inventory.  In  the  case  of  drugs  not 
much  used,  the  net  weight  was  marked  on  each 
package  in  lead-pencil.  When  any  was  sold, 
this  was  erased  or  scratched  out  and  the  quan- 


tity remaining  marked  down.  The  same  sys- 
tem was  used  with  pills  and  tablets.  The 
number  was  marked  on  the  bottle,  and  when 
any  were  sold,  the  quantity  remaining  was 
marked  on  it.  This  method  saves  much  valu- 
able time  often  spent  in  weighing  drugs  and 
counting  pills,  etc.  In  regard  to  drugs  in 
daily  use  the  tare  was  marked  on  the  container, 
the  whole  was  weighed,  and  the  net  weight 
easily  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  empty- 
ing out. 

AN  INVENTORY  BOOK. 

For  an  inventory  book  I  use  foolscap  ruled 
with  five  columns,  one  for  each  department,  as 
follows : 


Mdox. 

4  0Z. 

26  z 

4  z 


Abticlb. 


Hood't  Miraaparilla.. 

Sod.  salicylM 

Photo  moimtB. 

Stools 


Totals 


800 

eo 

1. 20  per  c 
1.26  ea 


.15 


.16 


2.00 


200 


I 


.80 


.80 


6.00 


6.00 


The  sheets  were  given  to  the  clerks,  to  each 
of  whom  was  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  the 
store  to  inventory,  taking  down  everything  in 
the  order  in  which  it  came.  The  clerks  would 
fill  in  the  article,  the  quantity  and  the  price 
being  marked  on  it.  These  sheets  were  then 
collected  and  bound  into  a  book  and  the  pages 
numbered.  The  prices  were  extended,  the 
price  of  each  article  being  put  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  belonged.  The  columns  ^yere 
then  added,  and  the  amounts  collected. 

Thus  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  sort- 
ing out  the  goods  for  each  department  and  re- 
writing the  inventory  as  I  have  often  seen 
done,  I  had  a  correct  inventory  of  each  depart- 
ment. There  was  as  little  work  as  possible. 
Some  may  say  that  it  recjuires  too  much  time 
to  write  the  price  on  everything  as  it,  comes  in. 
But  if  they  stop  to  think,  they  will  see  that  it 
only  takes  a  few  moments  at  the  time  and 
saves  hours  spent  afterwards  in  hunting  up 
prices  from  invoices  and  price  lists. 

In  case  of  a  person  not  having  a  fireproof 
safe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  carbon  copy 
of  each  page  as  it  is  put  down.  When  priced 
out,  this  copy  should  be  left  somewhere  out- 
side the  building.  Then  in  case  of  fire  it 
affords  an  inventory  to  show  the  insurance 
company  in  adjusting  the  loss. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  A  DUBLIN  DRUGGIST. 

By  V.  E.  Hanna,  M.P.S.I.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  for  taking  inventory  ever  since  I 
opened  my  own  pharmacy  at  70  Lower  Mount 
Street,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  some  four 
years  ago.  Every  six  months  I  have  ruled  off 
my  books,  and  I  found,  with  this  method,  lit- 
tle or  no  trouble  in  balancing  them. 

Before  the  stock  is  put  away  in  its  place, 
the  cost  price  is  marked  on  each  package,  as 
well  as  the  selling  price.  Two  weeks  or  so 
before  the  30th  of  June  and  31st  of  December 
I  go  over  all  my  stock,  personally.  Beginning 
at  the  shop  door,  I  call  out  to  an  assistant 
every  article  as  it  stands  in  its  place  on  the 
shelf,  and  its  cost  price.  This  he  writes  down 
in  a  book  provided  specially  for  the  purpose. 
When  one  side  of  the  shop  is  finished  I  go 
round  the  back,  and  so  on  up  the  other  side, 
calling  out  the  name  of  every  article  as  it 
comes  to  hand,  shelf  by  shelf,  or  case  by  case, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  Should  I  come  across  a 
line  not  selling,  I  either  make  a  note  of  it,  to 
move  it  as  soon  as  possible,  or  take  it  down 
altogether  to  return  it  to  the  makers.  I  find 
the  manufacturers  will  always  accept  their  un- 
salable goods  in  exchange  for  some  better 
known  line  of  theirs,  if  they  are  asked  politely. 

When  the  book  is  so  far  completed,  I  go 
over  each  line  to  check  the  entries  made  by  my 
assistant,  and  fill  in  any  cost  prices  which  may 
happen  to  be  left  out.  When  this  work  is 
quite  finished,  I  await  the  morning  of  the  last 


As  each  section  is  gone  over,  it  is  marked 
as  being  checked  by  hanging  a  large  piece  of 
white  paper  somewhere  in  that  section,  so  that 
every  article  that  is  sold  (while  the  inventory 
is  being  taken)  from  that  section-  is  specially 
recorded  by  the  staff,  and  the  cost  of  these 
things  is  eventually  deducted  from  the  total 
of  the  stock  book,  when  it  is  finally  made  up. 
The  staff  always  know  that  where  the  paper 
is  displayed,  goods  sold  from  there  must  be 
noted.  It  usually  takes  me  a  full  day  to  com- 
plete my  record,  and  when  once  the  quantities 
of  the  stock  are  all  entered,  the  book  can  then 
be  transferred  to  the  office  and  the  work  of 
extending  carried  out,  which  should  always 
be  checked  by  a  second  clerk  before  being 
taken  as  absolutely  correct. 

This  method  could,  I  think,  be  enlarged 
upon  to  suit  large  stores  with  various  depart- 
ments, or  the  money  columns  could  be  so  ruled 
to  enable  the  extensions  being  made  under 
different  headings,  such  as  Patents,  Drugs, 
Proprietaries,  Sundries,  etc.  All  my  stock  is 
entered  on  a  card  index,  one  of  which  you 
kindly  reproduced  in  your  valuable  journal 
some  months  ago. 


A  PAGE  FROM  AN  INVENTORY  BOOK. 

By  G.  T.  Getman,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

The  inventory  sheet  reproduced  herewith  is 
a  duplicate  of  a  page  in  the  book  which  I  use 
for  taking  stock.     I  leave  two  or  three  vacant 
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day  of  the  half-year,  and  beginning  early  I 
start  calling  out  the  quantities  of  every  article, 
in  the  same  order  exactly  as  they  were  pre- 
viously put  down  in  the  "stock  book,"  and  the 
assistant  merely  enters  these  figures  in  their 
correct  places.  This  saves  a  lot  of  time  when 
it  is  most  valuable,  and  is  a  much  better  way 
than  writing  down  the  quantity  and  the  article 
at  the  same  time. 


lines  for  each  wall-case  of  patents.  In  cases 
containing  merchandise  or  toilet  preparations 
where  additions  are  made  to  the  stock  each 
year,  I  leave  ten  or  twelve  vacant  lines  for 
this  purpose. 

Note  by  the  Editors  op  the  Bulletin. — ^Will  Mr. 
H.  Judson,  who  contributed  an  article  to  this  department 
of  the  Bulletin  last  month,  please  send  us  his  address? 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  ACCOUNTS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  January  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Roy  S.  Warnack,  New  Orleans,  La. 

How  do  we  collect  our  bills?  By  going 
after  them  when  they  are  due.  We  make 
definite  arrangements  about  the  time  of  settle- 
ment when  accounts  are  opened,  and  never  fail 
to  present  bills  at  the  time  payment  is  prom- 
ised. 

Most  of  our  credit  customers  run  monthly 
accounts.  We  deliver  statements  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  of  each  month  to  every  credit 
customer  regardless  of  whether  a  bill  is  due. 

A  CLERK  ACTS  AS  COLLECTOR. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  customers  are 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  blocks  of  our  store, 


Rot  8.  Wabnaok. 

one  of  our  clerks  plays  collector  for  one  or 
two  days  each  month.  It's  as  cheap  as  send- 
ing statements  by  mail  and  much  more  effec- 
tive. It's  easy  to  scorn  a  bill  delivered  by  the 
postman,  while  it's  hard  to  turn  down  a  man 
at  the  door — especially  if  he's  a  nice  collector, 
and  that's  the  only  kind  to  send  out. 

If  the  customer  does  not  pay,  our  man  asks 
when  he  may  come  again  to  collect.  Then  he 
makes  a  memorandum  of  the  reply,  returning 
on  the  date  mentioned.  The  bill  must  be  set- 
tled by  the  end  of  the  month  or  credit  is 
stopped. 

If  we  believe  a  customer  is  honest  and  simply 
unable,  for  some  reason,  to  pay,  we  have  a 


heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  We  tell  him 
that  we  shall  pigeonhole  his  account  until  he 
can  conveniently  pay  it.  Then  we  proceed  to 
solicit  his  business  on  cash  basis.  This  wins 
his  friendship  and  his  cash  business,  which 
might  otherwise  go  to  our  competitor. 

We  adjust  the  credit  to  the  individual,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  his  average  income, 
which  is  easy  to  ascertain. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question :  "How 
do  we  prevent  deadbeats  from  getting  the  best 
of  us?"  My  answer  now  is  somewhat  nega- 
tive :  by  preventing  them  from  owing  us.  We 
refuse  credit  to  some  people  because  we  don't 
know  them  and  to  others  because  we  do.  The 
deadbeat  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

HOW   THE  DELINQUENT   OPERATES. 

Your  professional  deadbeat  has  two  methods 
to  stick  you:  he  either  puts  up  a  bold  front 
and  asks  to  open  an  account  at  first  sight,  or 
he  pays  cash  for  a  short  while,  making  small 
purchases  and  visiting  the  store  frequently. 
Then  he  will  say  in  a  casual  way  that  he  might 
as  well  open  an  account;  that  it  will  be  more 
convenient,  etc.  He  sticks  you  to  the  limit  as 
well  as  the  grocer,  butcher,  notion  and  shoe 
store,  then  fails  to  pay.  Next  he  moves  to  an 
entirely  new  neighborhood,  or  hunts  out  other 
easy  marks  in  the  same  vicinity. 

As  to  our  methods :  We  have  a  credit  man 
(not  a  bad  idea  even  for  the  average  retail 
store)  who  passes  on  such  matters.  If  a  man 
asking  for  credit  has  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood any  length  of  time,  our  credit  man  in- 
quires of  the  various  shopkeepers  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  with  whom  he  is  on  good 
terms,  whether  the  man  is  indebted  to  them; 
whether  he  is  slow  pay;  and  asks  other  per- 
tinent questions.  If  a  buyer  be  a  newcomer, 
our  credit  man  makes  it  a  point  to  get  this 
information  from  the  neighborhood  in  which 
our  new  customer  formerly  lived.  This  in- 
formation recorded  in  our  reference  book  is 
as  valuable  to  us  as  Dun  or  Bradstreet  is  to 
the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer. 

True,  all  this  takes  time.  But  once  you  are 
armed  with  the  knowledge  gained  by  such  a 
plan,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  deadbeat 
to  get  you.  And  if  you  eliminate  him  and 
exercise  good  judgment  in  extending  credit  to 
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others,    your    percentage    of    losses    through 
credit  will  be  small  indeed. 

CREDIT  SALES   AMOUNT   TO   20   PER   CENT. 

Our  credit  accounts  amount  to  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  gross  business,  and  our 
losses  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  credit 
given. 

This  success  we  believe  is  due,  first,  to  our 
carefulness  in  granting  credit,  and  then  to  our 
aggressiveness  in  going  after  money  when  it 
is  due.  People  lose  respect  for  the  merchant 
who  fails  to  assert  his  rights.  Lax  methods 
of  collecting  are  the  worst  business  fault  I 
know.  The  Editors  and  readers  of  the  Bul- 
letin may  consider  my  remarks  trite,  but  the 
plan  outlined  has  brought  success  to  us.  If  it 
will  do  the  same  for  others,  the  description  of 
our  methods  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


MAKING  A  DELINQUENT  PAY  UP. 

By  F.  £.  Hammond,  Frankfokt,  Ind. 

Collecting  accounts  and  preventing  dead- 
beats  from  getting  the  best  of  us  are  among 
the  hardest  tasks  that  I  have  to  perform  in  my 
every-day  business  life.  Do  you  know  it  is 
trying  to  turn  a  customer  down,  who  asks  for 
credit,  even  though  you  realize  at  the  time  in 
all  probability  you  will  not  receive  payment  ? 

Most  every  kind  of  a  deadbeat  has  a  tale  of 
woe.  One  tries  to  work  on  your  sympathy, 
while  another  puts  the  "stall"  that  he  will  be 
in  in  a  few  days  to  pay  up.  I  might  go  on 
and  give  method  after  method  followed  by 
these  N.  G.'s  in  their  scheme  to  get  goods  for 
nothing,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task. 

MAKING    HIM    COME    ACROSS. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  a  pretty  good 
deadbeat,  I  shall  describe  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  in  my  town,  and  I  was  the  butt  of 
the  joke. 

Say  we  call  this  particular  man  by  the  name 
of  Jones.  Jones  was  a  man,  I  should  judge, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  mar- 
ried quite  young.  After  enjoying  wedded  life 
for  a  few  years,  two  children  came  to  be  a  part 
of  their  life-work  and  troubles. 

The  dear  mother  became  an  invalid  and  bed- 
ridden most  all  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jones  had  a 
good  position  and  drew  down  quite  a  nice  sal- 
ary. But  owing  to  circumstances  the  salary 
was  almost  eaten  up  every  week  by  doctor's 
bills,  necessities  of  life,  etc. 


This  particular  Jones  came  to  me  with  his 
long,  sad  tales  of  sorrow.  Human  as  I  was, 
I  allowed  him  credit  on  quite  a  bunch  of  goods, 
because  I  really  sympathized  with  the  poor 
fellow. 

This  man  was  prompt  in  paying  up  his  ac- 
count for  just  one  week,  only  one,  and  then 
he  became  delinquent.  He  kept  on  buying 
things  right  along  that  he  needed,  and  some 
that  he  didn't,  for  four  weeks  before  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  negligence.  He  came 
back  at  me  with  a  sorrowful  story  that  he 
just  couldn't  get  anything  ahead. 

I  let  his  account  rest  for  one  montli  longer 
and  decided  to  find  out,  if  he  didn't  pay  then, 
why  he  didn't. 

Eventually  the  end  of  the  month  rolled 
around,  and  Mr.  Jones  didn't  show  his  face, 
didn't  even  come  in  and  tell  me  that  he  was 
saving  little  by  little  and  would  be  in  to  pay  a 
part  of  it  anyway,  but  just  stayed  clear  of  the 
enemy. 

I  always  do  my  collecting  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts on  the  first  of  the  month,  as  I  suppose 
every  other  business  man  does,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  my  left  eye  open  for  him. 

FOUND  THE  DEBTOR  PLAYING  POOL. 

On  my  collecting  route  I  stepped  into  a 
cigar  store  to  buy  a  smoke.  I  noticed  quite  a 
lively  commotion  going  on  at  one  of  the  pool 
tables,  so  I  sauntered  back.  There  I  beheld 
Jones,  my  long-lost  friend,  as  one  of  the  main 
contestants.  I  just  thought  to  myself:  "Old 
man,  I  will  sit  down  right  here,  wait  until  the 
pool  game  is  finished,  and  then  I  will  nab  you." 

I  took  a  seat  alongside  the  bums  and  sat 
there  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  the  clock, 
and  saw  that  man  Jones  actually  lose  $3.50  in 
regular,  "sure-enough"  money.  I  began  to 
get  warm  under  the  collar  about  then,  and  al- 
most decided  to  jump  on  him  before  he  would 
lose  his  whole  wad.  But  I  thought  that  would 
be  too  much  of  an  embarrassment  for  Jones. 
Deep  down  in  my  heart,  however,  I  didn't 
have  much  sympathy  left  for  him. 

So  it  happened,  during  the  progress  of  the 
next  game,  Jones  skipped  merrily  up  to  the 
cigar  case,  very  unconcerned,  and  called  for  a 
"torch."  While  the  clerk  was  in  the  act  of 
handing  the  "stick"  to  Jones,  he  grabbed  the 
"Havana"  and  beat  it  out  the  front  entrance — 
didn't  even  finish  his  pool  game. 

Naturally,  the  fellows  in  the  g^pe  asked 
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the  reason  of  Jones's  sudden  departure,  and  I 
having  become  so  infernally  mad  that  I  didn't 
care  what  happened,  unhesitatingly  informed 
the  whole  crowd  that  the  man  in  question 
owed  me  an  account  and  pulled  that  get-away 
"stuflF"  in  order  to  elude  his  pursuer. 

Of  course  the  bunch  gave  me  the  horse 
laugh,  making  me  more  angry  every  minute, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  I  became  desperate. 
Could  I  have  reached  that  Jones  he  or  I  would 
have  gotten  a  good  beating. 

I  then  quickly  decided  to  follow  that  scamp 
if  I  had  to  journey  to  South  Africa,  and  when 
I  did  locate  him,  to  demand  the  money  right 
there  and  then.  And  if  he  didn't  come  forth 
with  the  "copecks,"  one  of  us  I  was  resolved 
would  have  to  take  the  count. 

I  hurried  around  the  block,  and  finally  ran 
on  to  the  young  man  standing  and  talking  to  a 
friend  of  his  just  as  unconcerned  as  you 
please. 

I  walked  up  to  Jones  as  if  I  intended  knock- 
ing his  block  off  its  pedestal  and  talked  right 
down  his  throat.  I  actually  talked  so  close  to 
the  aperture  in  his  face  that  I  could  see  what 
he  had  eaten  for  lunch. 

I  told  Jones  how  much  I  thought  of  him  and 
commanded  him  to  come  across  with  the 
shekels  P.  D.  Q.  And  do  you  know  the  bluff 
went  through !  He  wrote  me  out  a  check  for 
the  amount  due. 

OTHER   WAYS   OF   COLLECTING. 

This  little  incident  shows  how  isome  men 
have  to  be  treated  to  collect  bills  successfully. 
Others  I  have  handled  in  an  opposite  way  al- 
together. I  have  even  taken  fellows  into  my 
confidence,  bought  their  friendship  by  treating 
them  to  cigars,  etc.,  and  made  them  think  that 
I  thought  they  were  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

So  it  goes  in  a  business  where  you  allow 
credit.  But  getting  to  the  point,  I  have  found 
it  best  to  first  analyze  the  one  particular  case, 
then  proceed  accordingly.  Some  debtors  have 
to  be  handled  with  gloves,  while  with  others 
you  must  almost  come  to  blows  before  getting 
satisfactory  results. 

When  neither  of  these  two  methods  prove  a 
success,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to  employ  a 
collector,  one  who  is  authorized  to  take  one's 
household  goods.  There  is  the  most  severe 
test  that  I  know  of,  and  it  always  works.  A 
man  is  not  going  to  part  with  his  little  home  if 
he  has  a  cent  in  the  world.     Maybe  at  the  last 


moment  he  is  going  to  thaw  out  and  settle  with 
you. 

In  short  the  best  plan,  I  think,  is  to  handle 
the  particular  case  according  to  the  nature  of 
it,  and  when  you  find  out  that  you  are  right, 
go  ahead.  If  you  cannot  get  the  party  to  set- 
tle by  fair  and  gentlemanly  means,  then  it  is 
time  to  use  unfair  and  ungentlemanly  methods 
to  "bring  home  the  bacon." 


THIS  MAN  DOES  A  STRICTLY  CASH  BUSI- 
NESS. 

By  D.  G.  Machenheimer,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  have  printed  from 
time  to  time  several  articles  about  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  cash  basis.  The  last  appeared  in 
the  December  issue,  the  author  being  a  drug- 
gist in  Mexico.  He  gave  his  experience  and 
reasons  for  doing  a  credit  business,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  with  a  little  tact  he  could  make 
people  pay  their  bills.  His  definition  of  the 
word  "tact,"  I  understand,  means  anything 
from  moral  persuasion  to  garnishment,  bring- 
ing suit,  or  turning  the  account  over  to  a 
grocer  who  is  able  to  collect  it.  But  down 
here  in  Oklahoma  about  the  only  kind  of  tact 
which  we  could  employ  would  be  a  six- 
shooter  and  a  warrant.  Even  then  we  usually 
lose  the  case  on  account  of  the  fierce  exemp- 
tion and  garnishment  laws. 

AN  ANTI-CREDIT   ORGANIZATION. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  to  know  what  a  few  of  the  drug- 
gists of  this  town  did  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  On  October  1,  1911,  we  began  doing 
business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  and  have  con- 
tinued ever  since.  We  organized  an  associa- 
tion about  sixty  days  previous  to  that  time, 
and  each  druggist  in  the  association  put  his 
personal  check  for  $100  with  the  cashier  of 
one  of  the  local  banks  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  contract. 

The  primary  cause  which  led  up  to  this  de- 
termination was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
had  a  number  of  bad  years — the  floods  in  one 
year,  and  then  two  hot,  dry  years  in  succes- 
sion— which  served  to  effectually  embarrass 
the  farmers  with  their  bankers  and  merchants 
in  a  financial  way,  so  that  the  chances  of  mak- 
ing collections  were  very  bad  indeed.  As  a 
matter  of  self-protection  we  decided  to  engage 
in  a  strictly  cash  business. 

By  inserting  a  form  of  legal  notice  in  the 
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local  daily  papers,  and  writing  personal  letters 
to  each  of  our  customers,  we  had  the  matter 
pretty  well  advertised.  Many  were  the  con- 
jectures as  to.  how  it  would  work  out,  but 
those  who  prophesied  failure  have  long  since 
had  to  close  their  mouths.  The  notice  printed 
in  the  papers  read  something  like  this : 

TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

On  account  of  the  hard  times,  the  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  in  making  collections,  we,  the 
druggists  of  Shawnee,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  fam- 
ilies, and  in  order  to  meet  our  obligations,  do  hereby 
give  notice  that  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1911,  we 
shall  sell  all  merchandise  for  cash  only. 

Signed 

HOW   IT   WORKED. 

•  Thus  the  people  were  prepared  for  the  new 
way  of  doing  business ;  and  promptly  on  that 
date  we  began  getting  the  cash  for  every  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  which  we  sold.  There  was 
not  near  the  number  of  objections  made  which 
we  had  feared.  On  the  contrary  we  received 
many  words  of  praise.  At  the  outset  there  was 
a  general  shifting  of  customers  who  belonged 
to  that  vast  army  of  slow-pays,  and  we  lost 
a  few  of  the  prompt  ones.  But  not  for  long. 
When  these  same  people  went  to  some  of  the 
other  stores  and  learned  that  the  cash  system 
was  also  in  vogue  there,  they  returned  to  their 
old  store. 

We  found  that  as  a  class  of  business  men 
we  were  looked  up  to  by  the  other  merchants 
of  the  town.  Our  method  of  doing  business 
was  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  Bul- 
letin of  tiie  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  and 
articles  concerning  our  success  with  the  cash 
plan  were  printed  by  several  drug  journals. 

Then,  again,  we  found  that  we  were  able  to 
discount  all  of  our  bills,  and  that  made  a  great 
big  impression  on  the  wholesaler.  Also,  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  keeping  records 
of  credit  transactions,  the  omission  of  charges 
and  other  mistakes — all  this  was  eliminated, 
and  consequently  we  were  enabled  to  do  busi- 
ness with  less  expense. 

Now  after  eighteen  months  of  successful 
operation  we  feel  like  giving  thanks  to  our 
Benefactor.  We  would  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
asylum  were  we  to  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  credit.  During  this  time  there  have  been 
two  changes  of  ownership  in  stores  here.  One 
proprietor  signed  up  with  us  on  the  cash  basis 
proposition ;  the  other  decided  to  take  chances 
with  the  credit  business.     This  latter  store  is 


owned  by  a  grocer  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  drug  business.  The  rest  of  us  are  show- 
ing an  increase  in  business,  so  that  we  feel  like 
this  credit  store  is  doing  us  a  benefit  in  that 
we  do  not  have  to  turn  down  the  fellow  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  "charge  it,"  but  simply  send 
him  to  this  credit  store. 

THE   CASH   SYSTEM   INDORSED. 

If  any  of  you  are  tired  of  the  credit  system 
of  doing  business  and  long  for  a  change,  I 
heartily  indorse  this  cash  system.  First,  go 
and  have  a  talk  with  the  druggists  in  your  ter- 
ritory. Or  if  you  are  in  a  small  town  where 
there  are  from  five  to  twenty  stores,  see  them 
all,  perfect  an  organization,  and  have  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  the  owners.  You  will  find 
that  you  have  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  and 
the  rest  will  be  easy.  Have  an  attorney  draw 
up  a  contract.  Make  a  penalty  for  "slipping 
over"  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  any  single 
individual  think  twice  before  he  "falls."  Then 
have  frequent  meetings  thereafter — say  one  a 
month — in  order  to  talk  things  over  and  ad- 
just prices,  etc.  It  will  not  be  long  until  you 
will  be  able  to  make  that  trip  which  you  had 
planned  time  and  time  again,  but  which  never 
materialized,  or  to  buy  that  little  runabout  for 
which  you  so  envied  your  brother  in  another 
line  of  business.     Think  it  over,  gentlemen. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  LINE  ON  NEWCOMERS. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston,  Pa. 

The  average  druggist  is  an  easy  mark  for 
deadbeats.  I  get  in  my  cash  on  accounts  by 
sending  out  statements  regularly  each  month. 
Unless  a  patron  is  "good"  or  I  know  his  hab- 
its in  attending  to  bills,  I  give  him  to  imder- 
stand  that  he  must  pay  his  account. 

One  must  know  a  customer's  disposition  to 
pay  or  not  to  pay.  This  can  usually  be  learned 
by  questioning  some  merchant  who  has  dealt 
with  the  newcomer  and  is  familiar  with  his 
character.  He  can  tell  you  whether  the  man 
will  take  offense  when  you  ask  him  to  pay  an 
old  account,  or  whether  he  is  so  prompt  as  to 
make  such  request  unnecessary.  He  can  give 
you  a  clue  as  to  the  newcomer's  habits,  whether 
the  man  is  economical  or  extravagant.  This 
is  a  bit  of  information  which  we  can  always 
use  to  advantage,  either  allowing  the  customer 
liberal  credit  or  merely  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

A  merchant  must  necessarily  use  good  judg- 
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ment  in  granting  or  refusing  credit,  as  that  is 
a  delicate  matter.  Most  of  us  are  apt  to  grant 
credit  too  freely.  We  say  to  ourselves  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  cents  if  a  customer 
whom  we  never  saw  before  asks  to  be  trusted 
for  a  short  time.  Usually  the  excuse  for  ask- 
ing us  to  charge  goods  is  that  it  is  only  a  few 
days  from  pay-day.  We  put  off  those  who  do 
not  impress  us  favorably  with  the  excuse  that 
we  have  all  the  credit  business  we  want  and  do 
not  wish  to  open  any  new  accounts.  The 
merchant  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  gives  out  an  article  that  costs  him, 
say,  50  cents,  he  must  dig  down  in  his  jeans 
for  that  amount  to  replace  the  article  sold. 
And  if  he  is  not  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
article,  he  loses  the  profit  on  the  next  sale  of 
the  same  article.  It  may  be  that  he  loses 
more. 

There  is  one  thing  the  druggist  must  bear  in 
mind:  if  he  would  have  his  patrons  prompt 
in  their  payments,  he  should  be  prompt  in  pay- 
ing his  own  bills  as  they  fall  due.  Many 
business  men  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  not  expect  of  others  that  which  they  do 
not  practice  themselves. 

GRANT    CREDIT    SPARINGLY. 

I  find  it  a  good  check  on  my  granting  credit 
liberally  to  discount  all  bills.  The  discounting 
of  bills  usually  keeps  the  proprietor  hustling 
for  the  necessary  cash.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  when  we  give  our  patrons*  the  best  serv- 
ice, and  full  value  for  their  money,  and  treat 
them  considerately,  w^e  are  not  asking  too 
much    if    we   demand   prompt   payment    for 


goods.  People  have  always  received  a  dol- 
lar's worth  for  their  dollar.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  average  business  man  holds  the 
credit  business  too  cheaply.  Credit  is  granted 
too  liberally.  Often  we  lose  the  patronage  of 
a  person  because  we  were  too  kind  in  granting 
him  the  favor  of  a  book  account.  Frequently 
this  very  person  will  speak  of  a  merchant  as  a 
skinflint,  a  poor  return  for  the  kindness. 

IS  DEBT  A  GOOD  THING? 

To  the  young  man  just  becoming  a  proprie- 
tor of  a  drug  store  I  would  say :  "If  you  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  stock  and  start  free  from  debt,  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  an  excuse  for  taking  it 
easy.  Don't  lay  back.  Just  hustle  for  trade. 
Get  into  debt — I  mean  judicious  debt.  Let 
your  indebtedness  take  the  form  of  an  invest- 
ment in  real  estate — ^your  own  store,  for  ex- 
ample,, or  some  other  property  that  your 
banker  might  recommend.  I  assure  you  there 
will  be  more  delight  in  counting  each  day's 
increase  of  business  if  you  do  this,  and  you 
will  be  less  careless  in  granting  credit.  Why? 
Because  you  are  working  for  an  object,  to  get 
out  of  debt.  Debt  is  a  good  brake  in  more 
ways  than  one  upon  business  extravagance. 
It  makes  one  a  keener  buyer  and  a  better  sales- 
man, and  a  more  careful  business  man  gen- 
erally. 

I  have  been  in  debt  possibly  18  years  out  of 
my  20  years  in  the  harness.  My  progress  has 
been  steadily  upward,  and  I  owe  much  of  it  to 
the  fact  that  debt  instead  of  frightening  me 
has  rather  spurred  me  on. 
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''Skin  Games  I  Have  Met/' 

Two  recent  contributors  to  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Kalllwoda  In 
November  and  Mr.  Barber  In  January,  bave  furnished  very 
novel  and  readable  articles  frankly  tellln|{  how  they  were 
''taken  In"  by  various  fakirs.  We  are  now  printing  a  third 
confession  of  an  amusln|{  character.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  keep  up  this  entertalnln|{  and  somewhat  profitable 
department  •  for  a  time,  and  we  Invite  other  dm|{|{lsts  to 
tell  about  the  |{old«brlcks  they  have  bouiiht  or  the  skin 
itames  they  bave  met.  Open  confession  Is  |{ood  for  the 
soul.     Let  us  have    your  frank  admissions  I— The  Editoes. 


TAKEN  IN  BY  SOME  RICH  RUSTICS. 

By  the  One  Who  Was  Stung. 

Those  of  us  who.  have  fallen  victims  to  one 
skin  game  or  another  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  But  if  we  have 
been  duped,  why  not  own  up?  Some  other 
fellow  may  profit  by  our  confession.  After 
all  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  homswoggled.  Noth- 
ing is  so  easy  as  to  swindle  people,  and  a  crook 
can  get  the  best  of  an  honest  man  every  time, 
once  he  gains  the  latter's  confidence. 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  I  had  an  experi- 
ence which  only  goes  to  show  the  snares  that 
beset  the  unwary  traveler.  It  had  been  a  hard 
year  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  clear  out. 
Having  been  without  a  vacation  in  many 
moons,  I  determined  on  a  midwinter  rest  and 
decided  to  spend  three  weeks  just  after  the 
holidays  in  a  Southern  trip.  I  had  never  seen 
the  South,  and  felt  that  I  could  well  forego  the 
snow  and  sleet  of  the  North  for  a  brief  stay 
in  sunny  Texas.  A  few  hours'  run  brought 
me  to  Cincinnati,  where  I  boarded  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  bound  for  New  Orleans. 

It  was  a  luxurious  train.  As  we  neared 
Kentucky  there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  air, 
the  skies  were  blue,  and  the  sunshine  had  a 
quality  that  we  see  in  the  North  only  on 
bright  spring  days.  Talk  about  relaxation !  I 
wouldn't  have  stirred  to  sell  a  pound  jar 
of  cold  cream.  Thoughts  of  business  were 
farthest  from  my  mind.  Even  a  certain  vig- 
ilance which  I  usually  possess  had  been  left  be- 
hind, discarded  for  the  time  with  all  the  other 
cautions  that  the  pharmacist  must  observe  in 
his  every-day  life.  Suspicion  was  farthest 
from  my  mind.  I  thought  every  man  an 
angel. 

As  we  rolled  through  the  knobs  of  Ken- 
tucky, I  listened  to  an  elderly  gentleman  seated 


ns 


opposite  me  in  the  diner  while  he  related  mar- 
velous details  of  winnings  in  orange  groves. 
Here  was  a  vocation,  he  declared,  for  a  young 
man  starting  in  life.  He  himself  was  bound 
for  Florida,  where  he  had  a  large  orange  plan- 
tation. He  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  busi- 
ness and  was  now  retired.  Did  I  believe  him  ? 
Relaxed  in  that  warmth  and  sunshine,  I  could 
have  given  credence  to  anything. 

But  soon  we  came  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  One  section  of  the  train  turned  off  to- 
ward Florida,  while  the  other  sped  on  to 
New  Orleans,  my  own  destination.  I  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  stay  in  that  his- 
toric city.  I  would  arrive  just  in  time  to  miss 
the  Mardi  Gras,  but  there  was  plenty  of  other 
fun.  I  could  visit  the  French  quarter  and 
see  various  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
famous  city. 

When  I  arrived  it  happened  that  the  hotels 
were  crowded.  After  looking  in  vain  for  a 
room  at  a  moderate  price,  I  gave  up  the  search 
and  proceeded  to  the  9t.  Charles,  at  that  time 
the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  the  city.  I 
liked  the  comfortable  quarters  and  was  im- 
pressed, too,  by  a  certain  bonhomie  among  the 
guests.  This  I  thought  might  be  the  influence 
of  Southern  cordiality. 

Well,  I  hadn't  been  there  long  when  I  fell 
in  with  several  tourists,  and  in  the  course  of 
things  was  invited  to  have  a  drink.  They  re- 
minded me  that  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  without 
enjoying  a  Sazarac  cocktail  was  like  visiting 
Paris  without  seeing  the  Louvre.  Oh,  they 
were  a  smooth  lot! 

So  I  went  along,  and  over  the  cups  we  be- 
came better  acquainted.  Strange,  they,  too, 
were  from  Michigan!  Yes,  they  were  celery 
raisers  from  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo.  Just 
rich  rustics  come  South  to  have  a  good  time. 
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And  they  weren't  a  bad  lot  either.  There 
wasn't  a  "Gyp  the  Blood"  in  the  crowd,  and 
I  don't  suppose  any  of  them  carried  a  black- 
jack.    They  were  gentlemen  crooks. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  of  them 
asked  me  whether  I  had  taken  the  rubber 
wagon  around  the  city.  I  said  "No,"  where- 
upon it  was  agreed  we  should  go  out  to  see 
the  sights.  It  was  pleasant  riding  as  we  trav- 
eled over  that  historic  city.  Having  just  come 
from  the  cold  North  and  a  busy  business,  I 
was  just  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  it.  And 
then  New  Orleans  was  so  different  from  other 
places — so  quaint  and  foreign.  It  wasn't  like 
some  places,  where  a  man  hesitated  to  drop  his 
grip  a  moment  lest  some  one  walk  off  with  it. 
Why,  I  was  completely  off  my  guard — easy 
money,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  ripe  for  any 
confidence  man  who  might  happen  to  come 
along ! 

Well,  we  all  dropped  off  at  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  a  sort  of  Coney  Island  just  out  of  New 
Orleans.  As  I  remember  it,  a  man  could 
find  there  any  gambling  diversion  he  wanted. 
There  was  everything  from  roulette  to  races. 
But,  frankly,  I  am  not  given  to  either. 

I  walked  along  with  my  new  acquaintances, 
quite  taken  up  with  the  novelty  of  the  place. 
The  air  was  balmy  as  a  summer  day  up  North, 
and  we  were  having  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
Soon  we  approached  a  stout  stranger  in  Amer- 
ican dress,  but  presenting  nevertheless  a  some- 
what foreign  appearance.  He  had  the  dark 
complexion  of  an  Oriental,  and  addressed  us 
as  we  approached  in  a  lingo  that  sounded  like 
Mexican:  "Play,  gentlemen,  play?"  In  front 
of  him  stood  a  small  table  on  which  were  sev- 
eral shells. 

At  once  I  recognied  the  old  shell  game  that 
is  seen  so  often  at  country  fairs.  Of  course, 
I  wasn't  going  to  fall  for  a  gag  like  that.  I 
had  seen  it  worked  too  often  on  unsuspecting 
farmers.  But  the  Mexican  only  grew  the  more 
serious  at  my  jest.  Strange  to  say,  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  I  supposed  were  "on," 
showed  a  genuine  interest  in  the  career  of  the 
little  marble  as  it  ran  among  the  shells. 
Ah,  this  was  a  clever  Mexican!  He  could 
jabber  away  and  at  the  same  time  manipulate 
the  shells  with  the  dexterity  of  a  magician. 
In  fact,  before  I  got  away,  I  knew  he  was  a 
magician. 

One  of  the  crowd  started  to  bet.    He  put 


up  a  dollar  and  won  five  the  very  first  crack 
out  of  the  box.  He  picked  the  very  shell  un- 
der which  the  marble  lay.  But  the  Mexican 
again  shuffled  the  marble  about  and  then  defied 
any  one  to  tell  under  which  shell  it  lay.  An- 
other of  my  friends  made  the  guess  this  time 
and  won  as  did  the  first.  Then  a  third 
wagered  a  five-spot  and  took  away  the  money. 

Why,  it  was  easy!  The  way  they  took  in 
the  money  dazzled  me.  My  own  palms  began 
to  itch.  The  Mexican,  visibly  nervous  over 
the  way  he  was  losing,  with  some  hesitation 
engaged  me  in  a  game.  Of  course  I  won. 
By  this  time  the  Mexican  was  furious.  The 
next  wager  was  another  sure  shot.  I  could 
fairly  see  the  marble  as  it  entered  the  shell. 
Encouraged  by  the  previous  winnings  I  bet  a 
bigger  stack  next  time ;  but,  lo,  when  the  artist 
lifted  the  shell,  gone  was  the  marble!  The 
rascal — he  had  purposely  shifted  the  shells! 
Such  injustice!  Remonstrate  I  couldn't,  for 
the  voluble  shell  charmer  kept  up  a  harangue 
that  gave  me  no  chance  to  parley.  Then  we 
started  doubles.  I  thought  thereby  I  could 
win  back  my  losses  and  quit  even.  But  no 
such  luck  for  me.  I  lost  repeatedly.  I  wanted 
to  give  up  then  and  there,  but  the  friendly 
encouragement  of  those  about  me  sustained 
my  nerve  and  I  bet  some  more.  The  same 
result. 

At  this  point  the  latent  acumen  that  lies  deep 
in  the  brain  of  every  sucker  began  to  awake. 
It  was  dawning  on  me  that  the  Mexican  and 
the  celery  raisers  were  confederates  and  I  their 
game.  It  was  galling,  but  I  told  them  what 
I  thought  of  them  and  had  that  satisfaction 
anyway.  I  might  say  I  didn't  mind  the  loss 
of  fifteen  dollars  so  much  as  I  did  the  jar 
which  my  confidence  in  human  nature  had 
suffered,  but  that  would  be  stretching  the 
truth.  Barnum  was  right,  thought  I.  The 
American  public  likes  to  be  taken  in. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  they  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  and  observing  all  the  social 
amenities  of  business  associates.  And  one  of 
them  took  occasion  to  inquire,  "Do  you  know 
Mr.  B.,  the  sheriff  of  your  county?"  "I  know 
of  him,"  said  I.  "Well,  he  was  down  here 
a  week  ago  and  we  took  him  in  for  $180." 
That  was  balm  to  my  feelings.  To  think  that 
I  had  gotten  off  with  a  loss  of  only  $15  made 
me  feel  proud.  I  beat  it  back  to  New  Orleans, 
wondering  how  a  sheriff  had  fallen  for  a  game 
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like  that.     That  man,  thought  I,  didn't  know 
when  to  quit. 

Did  I  report  my  experience  to  the  police? 
Never.  I  may  confess,  though,  that  upon  in- 
quiry I  learned  that  Lake  Pontchartrain  was 
just  outside  the  limits  of  New  Orleans  and 
consequently  was  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  doing.  The  money  was  gone — irre- 
trievably lost. 


That  night  when  I  went  to  supper  nothing 
tasted  good.  Not  even  soup  hot  with  Chili 
could  refresh  my  jaded  spirit  and  tired  body. 
They  had  a  Mexican  menu  that  evening  which 
might  have  appealed  to  the  average  traveler, 
but  I  could  see  the  fakir  in  every  dish.  The 
next  morning  I  took  an  early  train  out  of  New 
Orleans  with  a  feeling  that  a  traveler  can 
never  be  too  cautious. 


A  MILLION  PRESCRIPTIONS  IN  ONE  STORE! 

Tke  Aclil«v«iD«Bt  of  J.  J.  Sckott,  of  OalvMtoo,  Texas— Tkls  lacivdaa  OritfloaU  Oaly— Ea- 
fllla  Not  Govatad— A  PkamaoavUcal  lacord  to  ba  Provd  Off. 


J.  J.  Schott  of  Galveston,  Texas,  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  the  drug  business.  He 
counts  the  prescriptions  on  his  files  in  seven 
figures.  Laid  flat  one  upon  the  other  they 
would  make  a  stack  400  feet  high.  How  long 
did  it  take  him  ?   About  48  years,  which  means 


Mr.  Schott. 

an  average  of  60  prescriptions  a  day  through- 
out that  long  period.  Mr.  Schott  began  busi- 
ness in  1864,  a  very  active  year.  Says  Mr. 
Schott :  "It  was  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  Galveston.  I  was  the  only  drug- 
gist in  Galveston  who  put  up  prescriptions. 


There  were  only  three  drug  stores  left  after 
those  who  got  scared  moved  away,  and  the 
other  two  druggists  were  sick  and  never  filled 
a  prescription  during  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic. I  learned  to  fill  prescriptions  under  an 
old  Virginian  who  had  graduated  from  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  coached  me  before  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  Civil  war,  and  when 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  broke  out  I  had  to 
get  into  the  harness  and  fill  prescriptions  my- 
self." 

AN  INTERESTING  CAREER. 

As  a  druggist  in  Galveston  Mr.  Schott  has 
had  a  very  interesting  career.  He  entered  the 
drug  business  clerking  in  the  store  of  George 
A.  Behrman  in  1859,  and  remained  with  him 
about  eight  years.  During  most  of  this  time 
he  did  not  fill  prescriptions,  but  was  merely  a 
clerk.  He  did  no  dispensing  until  1864. 
Then  he  became  manager  of  the  establishment, 
continuing  as  such  until  1867,  when  he  opened 
a  store  of  his  own  at  the  present  stand.  He 
began  business  with  a  small  stock  of  goods  in 
a  little  room  11  by  28  feet.  Starting  with  the 
right  principles,  Mr.  Schott  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  one  of  the  largest  drug  businesses  in 
Texas.  From  a  diminjutive  apothecary  shop 
his  establishment  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
best  equipped  drug  stores  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Schott  has  always  run  his  store  day 
and  night.  It  has  never  been  closed.  "We 
have  no  keys  for  the  doors  to  the  store,'*  said 
Mr.  Schott,  "and  could  not  lock  it>if  we  df- 
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sired."     Six  prescription  clerks  look  after  the 
dispensing. 

The  million  prescriptions  are  kept  on  file 
by  being  strung  on  heavy  wires,  5000  on  each 
wire.  They  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  in  the  accompanying  picture  of  the 
store.  There  are  200  of  these  wires,  and  they 
were  hung  up  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  on  the  day  when  the  occasion  was 
celebrated.  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
number  represents  original  perscriptions  and 


Schott's  friends  were  invited,  Senator  Kauff- 
man  acting  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Schott  him- 
self has  had  many  an  enjoyable  outing  on 
Galveston  Island,  where  he  likes  to  betake 
himself  at  times  to  indulge  his  fishing  hobby. 
The  gulf  has  surrendered  many  a  fish  to  Mr. 
Schott's  hook  and  line. 

AN  UNUSUAL  RECORD. 

One  million  original  prescriptions  filled  at  a 
single  drug  store  in  a  period  of  48  years  is  cer- 


An  interior  view  of  Mr.  Schott's  store  in  Galveston.    The  million  prescriptions  are  seen  suspended  on  wire  files  from  the  oeiling. 


not  refills,  which  if  counted  would  increase  the 
number  by  more  than  one-third. 

AN  OYSTER  ROAST. 

On  reaching  the  millionth  prescription  it 
was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Schott  should  desire 
to  observe  the  occasion  in  some  formal  way. 
Accordingly  he  closed  his  store  that  Friday 
night,  which  was  the  first  time  that  the  doors 
had  been  shut  since  1882,  a  period  of  more 
than  30  years.  Mr.  Schott  and  all  his  clerks 
went  down  to  Galveston  Island,  where  from 
8  to  11.30  they  indulged  in  an  oyster  roast  in 
honor  of  the  historic  event.     Several  of  Mr. 


tainly  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  It  shows  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Galveston  in  the 
establishment.  On  the  day  that  the  prescrip- 
tions rounded  out  the  million  mark,  Mr.  Schott 
suspended  a  sign  in  his  store,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  room,  reading: 
"Trusted  One  Million  Times  in  Our  Prescrip- 
tion Department."  On  the  same  day  a  large 
ad.  appeared  in  the  Galveston  papers  featuring 
Mr.  Schott*s  remarkable  record.  Since  Mr. 
Schott  has  been  in  the  drug  business  in  Galves- 
ton for  nearly  half  a  century  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  ad.  was  read  with  considerable 
interest  by  the  people  of  the  city. 
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"MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

Twelfth  ArtlGl«-«*Laflt  Year  tke  Seed  BaslacM  Paid  Ua  91000.00/'  Writaa  tkla  DrutfUt 

—Ha  Telia  How  to  Handla  tba  Oooda  aad  Satf  aata  Savaral  AdvcHlalatf 

Sckamaa  tkat  May  Ba  Uaad  to  Work  Up  Salca. 

By  W.  P.  McGEAW. 

Tarboro*  N.  G. 


After  trying  almost  every  side-line  I  could 
think  of  that  could  possibly  be  handled  in  a 
drug  store,  I  have  decided  that  selling  garden 
seeds  has  them  all  beaten  a  block. 

We  buy  our  seeds  from  the  ^yell-known  firm 
of  D.  I^ndreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  dollars  a  thousand  five-cent 
papers.  These  seeds  retail  for  fifty  dollars  a 
thousand.  They  are  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
packages  and  are  handled  without  any  loss,  as 
all  packages  are  sealed. 

HOW   SEEDS  ARE   BOUGHT. 

We  buy  our  seeds  outright.  Other  arrange- 
ments may  be  made,  however,  for  handling 
them.  The  different  seed  people  will  place 
them  with  you  on  commission,  allowing  you 
just  half  of  what  they  sell  for.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  safest  plan  until  you  have  estab- 
lished a  business  on  them.  If  you  handle  seeds 
on  commission,  you  are  without  a  loss  of  any 
kind.  They  deliver  the  seeds  for  you  to  your 
store  and  call  in  when  the  season  is  over. 
You  pay  for  what  is  sold.  They  take  up  the 
balance. 

Every  spring  we  take  our  mailing  list  and 
mail  to  every  country  customer  a  letter  about 
the  seed  business,  stating  that  our  new  supply 
has  just  arrived  and  telling  the  line  we  are 
handling.  In  this  connection,  of  course,  we 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  something  about 
our  drug  business. 

Every  family  living  in  the  country  or  small 
town  has  a  garden  of  some  kind.  In  my  esti- 
mation there  is  no  advertising  like  a  letter 
mailed  direct  to  these  people.  It  makes  the 
recipient  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  him, 
and  that  goes  a  long  way. 

We  use  a  list  of  about  one  thousand  names, 
so  that  the  advertising  costs  us  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  dollars,  including  the  postage  and  let- 
ters. In  connection  with  this  we  oflfer  five 
dollars  in  gold  to  the  person  bringing  to  us  by 
September  1  the  largest  melon,  bunch  of  veg- 


etables, potatoes,  or  some  product  of  the  gar- 

^"'  A    NOVEL   PRIZE   SCHEME. 

Last  season  we  offered  five  dollars  in  gold 
to  the  person  bringing  us  the  largest  water- 
melon. This  w^as  a  crackerjack  ad.  We  sold 
about  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  melons  besides 
those  which  the  clerks  ate.  All  had  been  ob- 
tained for  that  one  five-dollar  prize  in  gold! 
It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  corner  the 


W.  p.  MoCraw. 

melon  market,  the  way  the  people  brought  in 
their  specimens. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  these  prizes 
were  offered  to  the  people  using  seed  bought 
from  our  store.  The  year  before  last  we 
offered  the  same  prize  to  the  person  having 
the  finest  garden  with  the  largest  variety  of 
vegetables  by  the  first  day  of  June.  This  also 
worked  well,  for  I  never  saw  such  gardens  in 
my  life.  We  must  have  beaten  Florida  that 
year. 

It  requires  very  little  space  in  the  store  to 
handle  seeds;  only  give  them  a  jdace  wher& 
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they  can  be  seen  and  call  the  people's  attention 
to  them.  They  are  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
packages ;  and  taken  all  the  way  through,  are 
the  cleanest,  best  paying  line  I  can  think  of. 

FIELD  SEED.  , 

We  also  sell  field  seed,  such  as  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  etc.  These  we  do  not  carry  in 
stock,  but  have  the  agency  for  some  near-by 
concern.  For  these  we  require  the  cash  with 
the  order.  The  profit  on  them  is  only  ten  per 
cent.  But  we  never  touch  them,  as  they  are 
shipped  direct  to  the  customer.  This,  of 
course,  is  just  like  finding  it  in  the  road.  All 
it  costs  us  is  one  stamp  and  a  letter. 

The  entire  seed  business  last  year  paid  us 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  was  worked 
up  to  that  by  just  such  methods  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.     If  any  one  else  knows  of 


another  side-line  that  is  as  good  or  better  than 
the  seed  business  Td  like  to  have  him  mention 
it,  for  Fd  like  to  get  hold  of  it.  With  the  two 
side-lines  and  a  good  paying  drug  business,  we 
might  make  a  very  good  living. 

Several  days  ago  a  man  from  the  country 
came  in  selling  chickens,  and  I  asked  him  what 
per  cent  he  was  making  after  feeding  them  all 
the  year.  He  said  he  had  not  stopped  to  fig- 
ure it  out.  I  am  very  much  like  he  is.  I  have 
not  stopped  to  figure  out  the  exact  per  cent  we 
make  on  seeds.  But,  as  that  countryman  says, 
if  I  buy  seeds  for  less  than  two  cents  a  package 
and  sell  them  for  five,  I  know  I  haven't  lost 
any  money. 

1  advise  all  druggists  in  sections  where  gar- 
dening is  done  to  try  my  plan  of  selling  this 
line.     It  helps  to  pay  the  rent. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Tli«  Work  aad  Policies  of  the  National  AaaodaUon  of  Maavfaotvrara  of  Hadldnal  Prodvcta 
Oatllnad— Tka  Vital  Nead  of  Ualform  Latflalatlon  Eapaolally  Enphaalsad. 

By  FEANK  O.  EYAN.* 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturer  s  of  Medicinal  Products: 

While  our  Association  represents  the 
youngest  of  all  the  organizations  having  to 
do  with  the  supply  of  medicinal  products,  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  has  abundantly 
proved  to  those  having  the  work  in  charge 
that  there  is  a  field  for  its  endeavor  and  that 
our  Association  can  become  of  great  value  to 
the  interests  it  represents  as  well  as  to  all 
branches  of  the  trade  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. We  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
work  for  purely  selfish  motives.  Any  policy 
w-hich  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  fail 
in  its  purpose.  The  time  is  rapidly  passing 
when  special  privilege  can  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the 
many  not  included  in  the  favored  circle. 


♦Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  M.  M.  P.,  held  in  New  York  City 
last  month. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deliver  a  long  ad- 
dress reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year. 
This  I  will  leave  for  the  Secretary's  report. 
It  is  my  desire,  however,  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  our  Association  can  render 
service  to  its  members. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROBLEMS. 

Naturally  the  most  important  work  just  at 
present  is  along  the  lines  of  legislation  aflfect- 
ing  our  interests.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  each 
State  the  right  to  legislate  for  itself,  we  are 
confronted  with  State  laws  which  vary  greatly 
from  one  another,  and  which  make  the  con- 
duct of  business  difficult  for  those  doing  an 
interstate  trade.  Not  only  do  the  laws  them- 
selves often  differ,  but  the  construction  put 
upon  the  same  law  by  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous States  also  diflfers  widely.  All  of  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  business,  but  is  the  cause  of 
much  difficulty  in  the  commercial  and  domestic 
life  of  the  people  generally.  It-is  desirabk. 
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therefore,  to  use  every  endeavor  to  secure 
State  laws  which  conform  to  the  Federal  law 
on  the  same  subject,  making  the  Federal  law 
the  standard  for  all. 

We  should.bear  in  mind  that  the  law-making 
bodies  often  do  not  have  the  facts  necessary 
for  intelligent  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  our  work  to 
supply  proper  data  upon  which  laws  can  be 
formulated.  I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  with 
my  own  experience  that  legislatures  generally 
welcome  real  information  of  an  unbiased  char- 
acter, and  gladly  grant  hearings  to  those 
bringing  facts  of  value  to  their  attention.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  should  oppose  certain 
provisions  inimical  to  our  interests,  buf  we 
must  be  ready  to  suggest  methods  by  which 
the  interests  of  all  will  be  properly  conserved, 
at  the  same  time  accomplishing  the  object  de- 
sired. 

Probably  no  more  important  legislation  is 
being  considered  at  the  present  time  than  that 
regulating  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  I  am 
sure  every  one  of  our  members  will  gladly 
forego  the  sale  of  these  drugs  for  improper 
purposes  and  will  lend  his  aid  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  traffic.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  needlessly  hamper  the  conduct  of 
legitimate  business  with  useless  provisions 
which  can  only  complicate  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of 
the  many  suggestions  already  made  a  satisfac- 
tory working  policy  may  be  adopted.  This  is 
a  notable  example  of  the  desirability  of  having 
uniform  Federal  and  State  laws. 

While  the  officers  delegated  to  enforce  the 
various  State  and  Federal  laws  must  at  times 
decide  how  the  laws  shall  be  construed,  it  has 
happened  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  that  some  of  these  officers 
exceed  their  authority  and  indulge  in  the  law- 
making power  rather  than  confine  their  work 
to  enforcing  the  laws  as  written  and  approved 
by  legislative  bodies.  That  such  power  should 
not  be  delegated  to  boards  or  officers  is  ap- 
parent, and  it  should  be  resisted  wherever  it 
is  assumed.  Recently  an  order  given  by  an 
inspector  in  a  Western  State  to  destroy  valu- 
able property  has  caused  much  annoyance  to 
the  drug  trade  of  the  State:  the  inspector 
assumed  to  be  judge  and  jury,  and  considered 
his  judgment  final  on  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  question.  No  such  authority  was  in- 
tended by  the  statute ;  every  person  is  entitled 


to  a  hearing;   and  property  rights  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  due  process  of  law. 

THE   PARCELS   POST  AND   OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

The  parcels  post  is  now  in  operation  and  in 
process  of  development.  The  regulations 
therefor  must  be  gradually  established.  We 
should  present  our  views  on  the  subject  to  the 
proper  departments  at  Washington.  As  an 
example,  I  would  mention  the  rules  governing 
the  shipment  of  liquids. 

I  recommend  that  the  Association  go  on 
record  as  favoring  one-cent  letter  postage,  and 
I  would  ask  that  the  various  firms  composing 
our  membership  lend  their  aid  and  support  to 
the  National  One-cent  Letter  Postage  Asso- 
ciation. 

One  of  the  problems  always  with  us  is  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  expense  accounts 
of  our  travelers.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  Decisions,  vol- 
ume 23,  No.  18,  issued  October  31,  1912, 
wherein  the  travel  regulations  for  the  depart- 
ment are  given  in  detail.  While  these  regula- 
tions cannot  be  adopted  by  us  as  a  whole,  they 
form  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  indicate  what  is 
deemed  by  the  Treasury  Department  a  fair 
allowance  for  expenses  incurred  by  its  travel- 
ing staff. 

The  imitation  of  labels  furnishes  a  subject 
of  importance,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
imitations  carried  on  in  countries  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Some  ac- 
tive steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  such  piracy. 

At  our  first  meeting  the  annual  dues  for 
membership  were  placed  at  $200,  and  while 
this  amount  has  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  it  is  my  recommendation 
that  it  remain  unchanged  for  the  present.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future  to  employ  paid  assistants  to  devote 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  thus  creating  a  consider- 
able added  expense.  The  work  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  almost  wholly  devolved  on  our 
efficient  Secretary,  who  has  been  most  faith- 
ful in  our  interests,  and  who  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  volun- 
tary labors. 

RELATIONS   WITH   OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  desire  to  express  the  pleasure  it  has  given 
us  to  receive  from  the  older  associations  en- 
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gaged  in  similar  lines  of  work  their  hearty 
good-will  and  assurance  of  cooperation.  The 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
have  all  received  our  representatives  most  cor- 
dially. We  are  pleased  to  extend  to  delegates 
representing  these  and  other  associations  of 


like  character  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our 
meetings. 

I  also  desire  to  return  my  personal  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  my  election  as 
their  first  president,  and  trust  that  such  serv- 
ice as  I  may  have  been  able  to  render  will 
meet  with  their  hearty  approval. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  STATIONERY  WINDOW. 


By  J.  BAIL  TAYLOl,  Pk.O. 

OHdXmy.  IlllaoU. 


This  trim  was  unusual  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Modest  and  simple,  it  had  a  certain 
quiet  beauty  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  our  cus- 
tomers. At  the  same  time,  in  selling  force  it 
surpassed  our  expectations. 

The  stationery  was  exhibited  on  Onken 
Younits.  They  add  immensely  to  an  ex- 
hibit. I  arranged  these  fixtures  in  stair- 
step fashion,  so  that  the  goods  were  elevated 


tumn  leaves.  They  extended  across  the  top 
of  the  window  and  down  the  sides.  The  floor 
of  the  window  was  covered  with  the  best  stock 
we  carried.  Holly  design  paper  covered  the 
groundwork. 

The  paper  itself  was  the  best  that  we  have 
ever  carried.  The  prices  ranged  from  50 
cents  to  $3  a  box.  Since  the  trim  appeared, 
not  one  of  the  best  boxes  has  remained  in  the 


above  the  floor  of  the  window.  That  served 
to  set  them  off  sharply  against  the  background. 
I  couldn't  have  exhibited  the  box  paper  any 
better  if  I  tried.  The  package  in  the  center 
bore  a  large  picture  design  on  the  cover,  and 
several  other  boxes  were  quite  ornate.  Notice 
the  holly  wreaths  on  the  left.  The  back- 
ground was  literally  a  field  of  beautiful  au- 


stock.  That  is  the  truth.  We  sold  every- 
thing from  the  simple  box  at  50  cents  to  the 
hand-painted  at  $3.  This  is  a  record  that 
many  store  owners  in  larger  towns  must  take 
off  their  hats  to.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  in  my  clerking  days  I  worked  in  several 
of  the  best  pharmacies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  TABLE  FOR  WRITING  SHOW-CARDS. 

/.  C  Reese,  Newton,  Kansas:  I  submit  two 
sketches  of  my  show-card  writing  table.  This 
is  a  very  handy  device  and  is  easily  made.  It 
also  answers  for  a  dust-tight  compartment  for 
the  storage  of  extra  cardboard.     It  is  hinged 


/ 


on  the  under  side  so  that  it  can  be  tilted  up  in 
a  vertical  position  and  set  out  of  the  way.  If 
a  table  is  not  convenient,  the  desk  or  rest  can 
be  hinged  to  almost  anything  else  about  a 
store. 

The  frame  is  made  of  1x1^  inches  soft 
pine;   the  lid  and  back  of  compo  board  30x36 


Wc:^^/^^ 


inches.  There  is  no  frame  for  the  lid.  It  is 
just  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  frame.  The  lid 
is  ruled  off  in  one-inch  squares  to  facilitate 
marking  the  letters  off  on  the  show-card.  The 
whole  is  hinged  to  the  table  12^/2  inches  from 
the  lower  side  or  bottom.  A  and  B  are  legs 
to  regulate  the  pitch  of  the  desk.     They  are 


loosely  fastened  to  the  frame  with  screws  and 
have  sharp-pointed  small  nails  driven  in  the 
end  to  keep  the  table  from  slipping. 

The  T  square,  C  in  figure  2,  is  a  regular 
draughting  square  and  is  mighty  handy  in 
ruling  or  spacing  letters.  All  extra  or  stock 
cardboard  is  kept  on  the  inside,  which  is  25x31 
inches,  allowing  the  full  sheet  cardboard  (22x 
28).  The  lid  and  back  are  kept  tight  by  hooks 
and  eyes  (D).  E  is  a  j4-inch  board  nailed  to 
the  table  for  supporting  the  regulating  leg,  B. 


A  DRY  SHAMPOO. 

Daisy  A,  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa:  This  time 
of  the  year,  in  cold  weather,  we  have  many 
calls  for  a  dry  shampoo.  We  prepare  a  pow- 
der of 

Powdered  orris  root 7  ounces. 

Powdered  borax   7  ounces. 

Soda  bicarbonate  1  ounce. 

Oil  of  rose 5  drops. 

Triturate  the  rose  oil  with  the  borax  a  small  portion 
at  a  time,  mix  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  put 
up  in  paper  boxes  of  3  ounces  each.  Sell  for  25  cents 
a  package.  The  directions  for  use  are:  Dust  in  the 
hair  freely  and  brush  out  thoroughly. 

This  makes  five  packages  at  a  total  cost  of 
25  cents.  They  bring  $1.25.  This  idea  is 
worth  a  dollar  to  me  many  times  during  the 
winter  months  when  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for 
ladies  to  shampoo  their  hair.  Many  fear  tak- 
ing cold,  and  this  powder  absorbs  the  oil  from 
the  hair,  making  it  light  and  fluffy.  But  the 
shampoo  must  be  followed  by  a  thorough 
brushing  of  the  hair  and  head  so  as  not  to 
clog  the  pores  in  the  scalp. 


CLEANING  FILLED  CAPSULES. 

Lester  E.  Lenrow,  Nezvark,  N.  J.:  Here  is 
an  excellent  method  of  cleaning  filled  capsules: 
Buy  of  your  dry  goods  store  about  half  a  yard 
of  soft  single- faced  Canton  flannel  for  five  or 
six  cents.  Place  the  capsules  filled  with  pow- 
ders inside  the  flannel  and  fold  once  between 
the  hands,  or  lay  them  flat  on  the  counter  and 
fold.  Rub  together  for  a  few  seconds.  After 
a  brisk  rubbing  of  this  sort,  the  capsules  will 
reappear  bright  and  highly  polished,  a  credit 
to  any  pharmacist.  Shake  out  the  flannel  and 
put  it  away  for  the  next  set  of  capsules.  This 
flannel  is  washable  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SIXTY  YEARS  IN  THE  DRUG  BUSINESS! 

To  the  Editors: 

I  enclose  herewith  my  subscription.  This 
year  I  enter  upon  my  sixtieth  year  behind  the 
drug  counter,  and  my  eyesight  not  being  as 
good  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  I  appreciate  the 
beautiful  large  and  clear  print  of  the  Bul- 
letin as  well  as  its  many  useful  articles. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  drug 
business  in  sixty  years.  We  used  to  sell 
paints,  oils,  glass,  putty,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles  now   usually    sold    in   hardware    stores. 


Mr.  Oreen's  home. 

When  I  entered  the  drug  business  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a  solid  foundation  in 
medicine  before  entering  a  medical  college  for 
study  as  a  physician.  But  during  my  three 
years'  service  washing  bottles,  working  a  pill 
machine,  mixing  oil  and  whiting  into  putty  be- 
tween my  study  hours,  I,  like  many  a  boy  be- 
fore (and  more  will  be  to  the  end  of  time), 
became  acquainted  with  "the  best  little  girl  on 
earth.'*  Of  course  that  meant  to  hustle  into 
business  for  myself  and  get  a  home  for  her. 
So  in  185(5,  in  partnership  with  a  friend,  I 
bought  my  preceptor  out.  Then  began  the 
hunt  for  the  home.  The  following  squib  from 
the  Democratic  Watchman  of  September  17, 
1857,  tells  the  story: 

We  saw  a  plan  a  few  days  ago  of  a  house  to  be 


erected  shortly  on  the  hill  near  Lime's  Cottage  by  F.  P. 
Green,  Esq.,  of  this  borough.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Green's 
own  ideas  and  is  certainly  a  very  good  one.  We  have 
heard  said  that  "it  is  best  to  get  the  cage  before  the 
bird,"  and  we  presume  this  to  be  his  intention.  If  the 
"bird"  is  as  pretty  as  the  "cage"  promises  to  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  he  will  have  a  pleasant  time.  Success  to 
you,  Frank. 

Well,  I  got  the  "bird,"  and  on  the  27th  of 
December  last  we  quietly  passed  our  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  in  that  "cage."  When  I  started 
to  write  I  did  not  expect  to  ramble  off  about 
myself.  Excuse  me.  I  submit  a  photograph 
of  the  "cage." 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  New  Year,  I  am, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.  F.  POTTS  Green. 


SOME  HOT  STUFF  FROM  HERR  BODE- 
MANN. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  one  more  knock-down  argument  in 
favor  of  not  being  afraid  of  your  shadow  and 
against  softening  of  the  spinal  column.  A 
slaughtering  pen  with  a  calico  appendix  adver- 
tised a  bottle  of  100  five-grain  XX  tablets  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  the  material  by  the  car- 
load. On  sending  for  a  bottle  the  messenger 
was  informed  that  the  price  in  question  was 
that  established  on  bargain-sale  day.  The 
price  now  was  more  than  double  the  bargain- 
sale  price!  Furthermore,  the  clerk  said  he 
hadn't  any  in  the  house,  but  could  sell 
the  tablets  by  the  dozen  at  25  cents — the  same 
price  as  any  honest  man  charges  who  sells  the 
real  thing  and  is  not  afraid  of  his  shadow. 

When  these  shopping  fiends  tackle  me,  I  tell 
them  that  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  regulate  my 
own  prices,  and  I  don't  try  to  explain  the 
charges  of  other  people.  Then  they  flash  these 
slaughter-pen  prices — and  I  flash  a  newspaper 
clipping  showing  250  concerns  caught  selling 
spurious  XX  tablets,  and  I  add  that  I  am  not 
on  this  list,  that  I  am  in  for  a  solid  night's 
rest  while  these  cheap  John  adulterators  lie 
awake  nights  planning  how  to  keep  out  of  jail, 
and  if  they  land  in  jail  they  get  what's  coming 
to  them. 

The  curse  of  pharmacy  is  not  the  lack  of  a 
"prerequisite,"  but  the  lack  of  old-fashioned 
honesty.  I  for  one  have  no  earthly  use  for 
substitution  and  adulteration  in  any  form  and 
on  any  excuse,  and  I  despise  the  act  as  much 
as  the  actor — the  double-decker  Pharisee  and 
hypocrite  shouting  about  raising^he  standard 
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and  lowering  it  in  practice  by  such  mounte- 
bank games !  W.  Bodemann. 
Chicago,  111. 

TWO  ANECDOTES  FROM  PROFESSOR 
REMINGTON. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  recently  picked  up  two  stories  which  you 
can  use  or  not,  as  you  see  fit.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Florida,  where  I  gained  12  pounds 
in  twelve  days  and  caught  536  pounds  of  fish 
in  four  weeks.  I  am  willing  to  testify  to 
these  facts  with  my  hand  on  the  United  States 
Dispensatory. 

(Dn  December  21  I  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  Mana/^^  for  St.  Petersburg  on  Tampa 
Bay.  The  steamer  was  crowded  and  seats 
were  scarce.  A  Florida  farmer  approached 
me  and  said:  "Stranger,  would  you  let  my 
wife  set  thar  on  the  rail  back  of  yoa?  The 
water's  gittin'  rough  and  she's  likely  to  sput. 
But  don't  get  skeered,  she'll  -nudge  you  on  the 
back  when  it  comes." 

Exit  Professor  for  drier  prospects! 

Here  is  another : 

Pahson  Jones  was  shocked  to  see  one  of  his 


flock,  a  colored  woman,  beating  her  young  son 
with  a  shingle. 

Pahson  Jones:  "Miss  M'lindy,  whah  foh 
you  beatin'  dat  boy  o'  yourn  so  abstrop- 
erously  ?" 

Miss  M'lindy :  "Do  you  know  what  he  have 
done?  He  tuk  de  key  outen  de  kitchen  arly 
dis  mawnin'  an'  unlocked  de  hen-house  an'  let 
all  dem  chickens  out!" 

Pahson  Jones:  "But  nebber  min'  dat;  dey 
all  come  back  at  6  o'clock  to  roost." 

Miss  M'lindy:  "Dat  dey  won't!  Dey  all 
gwine  to  der  home  roost,  and  I'll  nebber  see 
one  o'  dem  back." 

Pahson  Jones:  "Did  he  do  dat?  Den  gib 
him  two  extra  licks  f o'  me !" 

Philadelphia,  Pa.       JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON. 


AN  INVENTORY  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  taking  inventory  I  use  an  original  method 
that  saves  me  many  hours.  Only  those  well 
versed  in  prices,  however,  can  follow  this 
method.  The  idea  is  this :  instead  of  writing 
out  the  name  of  the  article  I  put  down  merely 


AmruAL  Banqubt  of  thb  Manufaotubebs.— Somethinfi:  about  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufao- 
toren  of  Medicinal  Products  is  printed  on  another  paffe.  The  banquet  of  the  organization  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  was  made  particu- 
larly interesting  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  who  used  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  first  public  utterance  since  being 
appointed  some  months  ago  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley.  In  the  picture  Dr.  Alsberg  sits  at  the  right  of  President  Frank  G.  Byan.  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  while  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington  sits  at  Mr.  Ryan's  left.  Henry  W.  Merritt.  President  of  the  N^  R.  D..  wbl 
present  to  represent  his  organization.  _  iLr^r^r\\( 
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the  value  at  the  cost  price.  If  I  come  to  an 
article  which  I  do  not  know  the  price  of,  I 
make  a  note  of  it  and  look  it  up  later.  In  this 
way  we  can  go  through  a  case  quickly  and  add 
the  figures  up  giving  us  the  total  value.  If 
there  are  several  articles  together  costing  the 
same  we  bunch  them.  Wm.  C.  Moulton. 
Millbury,  Mass. 


HIS  HEART  CRIED  OUT  FOR  IT! 

To  the  Editors: 

The  accompanying  letter  may  prove  inter 
esting.     Our  friend  evidently  was  badly  off. 


T-ixi  ^  t^^9v^jL  n^aa  clca^  tm-r  Ht^ffU.  a^ 

CU\J^      4^  Muz      AJL^    -.^L^^w/    J.0JlO-n, 

tor  cU^    '^  y^  ed^^Uju^    >ajt-nvtZr<t#V 


1 


That  heart  of  his  was  in  need*  of  stimulation, 
and  there  was  only  one  thing  that  would  do 
the  trick.  J.  G.  Bennett. 

Litchfield,  N.  D. 


"THEATRICAL  PILLS." 

To  the  Editors : 

How  is  this  one  for  a  prize  winner?  A  cus- 
tomer came  in  a  few  days  ago  and  called  for 
"Confound  Theatrical  Pills."  »  We  gave  him, 
or  rather  substituted,  "Compound  Cathartic 
Pills,"  with  apologies  to  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession! H.  S.  Sanders. 

Hartford,  Ky. 


PEROXIDE  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editors: 

We  had  a  call  a  few  days  ago  for  "Rock  of 
Hyden."  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  wanted. 
What  do  you  think  of  this? 

Hillsboro,  Texas.         GuTHRIE,  TURK  &  Co. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy  since  I  first  started  in  the  drug 
business  seven  years  ago,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  drug  journal  that  equals  it  in  any  way, 
and  especially  in  the  way  of  advertising  helps. 

Batavia,  Ohio.  J.  E.  Stout. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  bright 
and  prosperous  New  Year;  you  certainly  de- 
serve it  on  account  of  the  most  excellent  jour- 
nal you  are  sending  the  pill  venders  of  the 
country  from  month  to  month  I 

Metamora,  Ohio.  R.  A.  SMITH. 


I  am  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  In  fact  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  it.  It  is  as  necessary  as  a  U.  S.  P. 
or  an  N.  F.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Columbus,  Ga. 


I  cannot  do  without  the  Bulletin.  The 
best  articles  pertaining  to  pharmacy  are  found 
in  it.  J.  V.  Cline. 

Springfield,  Ills. 

*  ♦        * 

I  don't  see  how  I  could  get  along  without 
the  Bulletin.     It  is  surely  a  live  wire. 
LaHarpe,  Ills.  F.  F.  VedDER. 

*  *        * 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  for  the  Bulletin. 
It's  getting  better  all  the  time ! 
Mapleton,  Minn. 

*  * 


John  Sweitzer. 


I  consider  the  Bulletin  the  most  thorough 
of  any  drug  journal  I  take. 

Litchville,  N.  D.  J.    G.   BeNNETT. 

♦  4t        ♦ 

Without  doubt  you  get  out  the  best  journal 
for  the  busy  retail  druggist. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  S.  D.  KnoX. 

*  *        * 

The     best    drug    journal     published — ^the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy! 

Vermilion,  Ohio.  A.  H.  HarT,  Ph.G.i 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Making  Capital  of  the  Parcels  Post— 

Among  the  various  ways  and  means  of  soliciting 
orders  for  delivery  under  the  new  parcels  post  is  a 
direct  personal  letter  from  the  druggist  to  the  customer. 
Here  is  one  sent  out  by  Ellis  E.  Faulkner,  of  Delton, 
Mich. : 
Dear  Madam:  Dblton,  Mich.,  Jan.  1.  191S. 

No  need  of  hurry,  worry  vr  bother  an]r  more — and  why? 
Simply  because  we  are  keeping  right  up  with  the  times,  and 
with  the  going  into  effect  of  the  parcels  post  we  place  at  your 
disposal  our  up-to-the-minute  service. 

'Phone  or  write  your  order,  and  in  the  very  next  mail,  by 
parcels  post,  there  will  be  delivered  to  you  the  article  you  want. 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  everything  in  our  drug  store 
is  most  carefully  done. 

Yon  not  only  get  a  prompt  service  but  a  right  service.  We 
can  send  you  any  medicine  you  need,  any  household  remedy  or 
any  drug-store  article.  Ihere  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
wasting  your  valuable  time  in  making  unnecessary  trips.  Send 
us  your  order  for  drug-store  goods,  and  we  will  not  only  mail 
them  to  you  at  once,  but  we  will  also  attend  to  your  outside 
orders.  If  yon  want  something  from  the  grocer,  from  the 
hardware  store,  or  the  clothing  store,  we  will  be  equally  as  well 
pleased  to  attend  to  it  for  you  and  mail  the  articles  you  desire 
with  your  drug  orders. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  carry  a  full  line  of  rubber  goods, 
toilet  requisites,  stationery,  patent  medicines,  veterinary  reme- 
dies, wall-paper,  paints,  oils,  varnish,  and  stock  food.  In  fact, 
our  stock  is  so  large  and  varied  that  most  of  the  things  you 
want  we  have,  and  if  there  is  an  unusual  article  you  need,  we 
will  be  glad  to  get  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

ELUS  E.  FAULKNER. 

To  the  letter,  Mr.  Faulkner  attached  a  little  slip 
quoting  the  parcels  post  rates: 


Parcels  Post  Rates  Delton 


Jaawuy  1st,  tfU,  the  f oUowiair  PO«ti««  n»m  go  into 
iffeet  for  Ptocds  Post: 

AU  pwcsls  weighing  4  owMsa  or  IsM  will  cort  1  east  pv 
euwe  er  ftmeHUm  ef  oasee,  regirJleee  of  dietaaee.  Ff 
eeb  weighiiw  mw  thu  iosneseare  maihihieat  the  poand 
rata  as  ehewa  by  the  f  oUewiag  table,  and  when  aaUed  at 
thia  rate  aay  fractiea  coats  ssbm  as  1  pooad : 


WBGHT 

LOCAL  BATB 

ISTSOMB 

1  pound 

6oents 

Scents 

Spoonda 

eoents 

8  cents 

8  poonds 

7  cents 

11  cents 

4  poimds 

8oents 

14  cents 

6  poonda 

9oents 

17  cents 

6  poonda 

lOoents 

30  cents 

7  pounds 

11  cents 

28  cents 

8  pounds 

12  cents 

26  cents 

9  pounds 

18  cents 

20  cents 

10  pounds 

14  cents 

82  cents 

11  pounds 

16  cents 

86  cents 

The  local  rate  appllee  to  all  R.  F.  D.  reotcs  leaTiag  or 
eoMlac  into  Deitom  and  the  First  Zone  rate  appUee  to  ship- 
■MBt  fkosi  Delton  to  Cloverdale,  Shalts,  Hastiags,  Dow- 
linc;  Bedford,  Aasnsta,  Prairieville,  Hickory  Comers, 
Mile,  CrcesiT,  Bkhland,  Doster,  or  Oraagerille,  or  aay 
other  Poet  OAce  within  60  adles  of  Delton  in  aay  diiecUon. 

Oideia  kj  bmO  or  telephone  will  raedTO  pcosipt  attantloa. 


Faulkner's  Drugr  Store 

THBNTAL  STORE 

Delton,    -    Michigmn 


An  ingenious  way  of  telling  people  the  rates  under 
the  new  law  is  employed  by  the  Waterhouse  Drug  G>., 
of  Charter  Oak,  Iowa.    It  consists  of  a  hanger  7  by  11 


Local  Parcels  Post  Rates 


iNMfatoM 

iNatSoM 

ffaflNR 
SiCNaa 
MrM 

HANCi  UP  FOR  REFERENCE 


WATERHOUSE  DRUG  CX>. 


inches,  the  rates  being  represented  by  a  series  of  con- 
centric squares.  The  accompanying  reproduction  is  of 
course  much  reduced  in  size,  but  will  serve  to  show  the 
general  scheme. 

Stamps  are  Cash. — 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of 
an  envelope  used  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  of  Chicago. 
The  three  words,  "Stamps  are  Cash,"  says  Mr.  Bode- 
mann, "caused  more  of  a  ripple  than  anything  we  ever 


i 


''malte.d  milk 

llleel«Mr«M«KIIUINS  NOIIUOIC^ 


WS  SIU.  ONLY  THK  OKNINNK 

Horilok'»  Malted  Milk 
W.  Bodemann's 


flashed  at  the  natives— and  produced  the  cash.  The 
same  holds  good  with  the  blast  about  counterfeit  Hor- 
lick's.  People  come  to  us  because  they  know  that  we 
refuse  to  stock  cheaper  imitations." 

Light  on  Old  Subjects.— 

Glucose  and  lactic  acid  are  split  up  by  ultraviolet 
rays,  the  former  into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  hydrogen,  and  the  latter  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  presence  of  iron  greatly  hastens  this  de- 
composition, in  pure  water  the  reaction  being  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  light  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  all  plant 
acids,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  common  reactions  of 
plant  metabolism. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  I^.  Scovn^iA 


Proof  of  the  Poison. — 

Two  German  chemists  in  experiments  on  dogs  found 
that  methyl  alcohol  is  excreted  very  slowly.  In  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  13.8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  given  was  excreted  in  the  breath,  and  1.5  per 
cent  in  the  urine.  In  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  8.5 
per  cent  more  was  excreted  in  the  breath  and  1.5  per 
cent  in  the  urine,  making  24.3  per  cent  given  out  un- 
changed in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  bodies  36.8 
per  cent  mor^  was  recovered  unchanged,  leaving  only 
39  per  cent  oxidized  in  the  body  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  absorption  or  oxidation  is  very  slow,  and  the 
poison  accumulates  in  repeated  doses.  Ethyl  alcohol  is 
almost  completely  oxidized  within  ten  hours,  and  fur- 
nishes nearly  half  of  the  energy  of  the  body  during  that 
time. 

Enzymes  and  Odors. — 

Brooks  shows  that  the  characteristic  odor  and  flavor 
of  aromatic  bodies  may  be  due  to  an  oxidizing  enzyme 
in  the  plant  Thus  in  vanilla,  coniferyl-alcohol  is  oxi- 
dized into  vanillin,  in  peppermint  the  menthone  is 
formed  by  an  oxidizing  ferment,  and  likewise  in  caraway 
the  carvone  is  an  oxidized  product  Oxidizing  ferments 
have  been  found  in  these  plants,  and  when  dried  the 
production  of  oil  or  aromatic  body  ceases.  Contrari- 
wise in  roses  no  oxidase  is  found,  and  the  oil  consists 
largely  of  alcohol  and  ethereal  bodies  with  but  little 
aldehyde. 

About  Smoking^— 

A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  claims  that  furfurol 
is  a  more  injurious  constituent  of  tobacco  smoke  than 
nicotine.  Furfurol  is  decidedly  poisonous,  and  is  said 
to  be  most  abundant  in  cigarette  smoke,  slightly  less 
abundant  in  the  smoke  from  a  pipe,  and  lacking  in 
cigar  smoke.  He  also  claims  that  Turkish  tobacco  yields 
only  traces  of  furfurol  in  the  smoke,  while  in  Virginia 
tobacco  it  yields  0.04  to  0.16  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  tobacco  burned.  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  Turk- 
ish tobacco  yields  more  nicotine  to  its  smoke,  and  that 
pipes  and  cigars  yield  more  than  cigarettes. 

In  Union  There  is  Strength. — 

Strong  alcohol  kills  germs  quickly,  while  diluted  al- 
cohol kills  them  slowly.  But  strong  alcohol  also  coag- 
ulates them,  and  when  germs  are  numerous  the  coagula- 
tion forms  an  impenetrable  layer  which  protects  the 
germs  underneath,  and  these  are  not  killed.  Alcohol  of 
70  per  cent  or  less  does  not  coagulate  them,  hence  is  a 
safer  and  surer  disinfectant  than  94-per-cent  alcohol, 
but  requires  a  longer  time  to  act. 

Sell  for  the  Same  Price.— 

E.  F.  Harrison  proposes  to  value  asafetida  by  dis- 
tilling the  oil  and  testing  that  Asafetida  oil  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sulphur,  19  to  30  per  cent. 


while  the  oleoresins  used  to  adulterate  asafetida,  but 
which  are  difficult  of  detection,  contain  no  sulphur.  The 
estimation  of  combined  sulphur  thus  gives  a  clue  to  the 
purity  of  the  oil  and  of  the  asafetida. 

Germs  and  Germination. — 

An  English  experiment  station  has  found  that  after 
partially  sterilizing  soil,  plants  will  grow  more  luxuri- 
antly in  it  and  will  be  freer  from  plant  diseases.  The 
sterilization  must  not  be  complete,  but  must  be  enough 
to  kill  the  harmful  bacteria  without  destroying  the  help- 
ful ones.  Heat,  toluol,  and  carbon  disulphide  were  tried. 
Chemical  treatment  gave  better  results  than  heat 

To  Suspend  or  to  Settle.— 

Tannic  acid,  extract  of  straw,  peach  and  cherry  gums 
are  classed  as  difiocculating  agents,  and  their  presence 
in  small  proportions  will  make  clay,  charcoal,  etc.,  dif- 
fuse more  easily  in  water,  and  remain  in  suspension 
longer.  Some  of  such  mixtures  remain  suspended 
almost  as  well  as  colloidal  solutions.  All  can  be  floccu- 
lated by  the  addition  of  electrolytes. 

Prescription  for  an  Automobile.^ 

Dr.  Henry  Sewall  says  that  the  beneficial  results  of 
fresh  air  are  not  due  to  the  absence  of  chemical  impuri- 
ties, as  carbon  dioxide,  odors,  etc.,  nor  to  the  presence 
of  ozone,  but  to  the  action  of  moving  air  upon  nerves 
in  the  skin  and  a  reflex  action  upon  the  functions  of  the 
body.  The  exhilaration  of  natural  scenes  and  of  exer- 
cise also  plays  an  important  part 

Electric  vs.  Moonlight — 

A  French  physician  says  that  the  ideal  way  to  cure 
warts  is  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  2-per-cent  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  placed  on  the  wart  The 
electric  current  ionizes  the  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
after  sixteen  treatments  the  wart  is  removed  without 
leaving  any  scar. 

Rennin. — 

Rennin  acts  upon  milk  much  more  strongly  in  pres- 
ence of  phosphoric  acid  than  with  lactic  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Only  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary, 
but  it  produces  a  firmer  curd  and  acts  more  quickly. 
Scaled  rennin  has  a  strength  of  1 :40,000  in  twelve  min- 
utes, and  precipitated  rennin  may  be  as  strong  as 
1 :200,0a0. 

Sea?— 

A  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  contains  93  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gold,  8H  million  worth  of  silver,  and  62 
million  worth  of  iodine.  If  a  suitable  cheap  precipitant 
for  these  can  be  found  it  will  be  possible  to  recover  vast 
sums  by  its  use.  The  mud  of  inlets  is  found  to  act  in 
a  measure,  and  to  contain  considerable  gold  and  silver. 

Safe  for  100  Years.— 

The  Chilean  saltpetre  beds  have  steadily  increased 
their  yield  for  80  years,  and  now  export  nearly  2J4 
million  tons  per  year  at  a  value  of  $100,000.  Recent  ex- 
plorations indicate  that  there  is  enough  saltpetre  remain- 
ing to  maintain  the  present  yield  for  at  least  100  years. 
Only  the  easiest  workings  are  thus  far  developed. 
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QUERIES 


In/amuUum  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  be/ore 
the  isih  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui«i«B- 
TIN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com^ 
munications. 


Vanishing  Face  Cream:  Hair  Tonics, 
S.  D.  C.  writes;    "We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  good 
formula  for  a  vanishing  cream  and  also  of  a  good  hair 
tonic     We  have  been  experimenting   for  some   time, 
but  have  not  been  very  successful." 

A  GREASELESS  CREAM. 

The  manufacture  of  greaseless  or  vanishing  cold 
creams  was  described  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux  in  a  com- 
prehensive article  beginning  on  page  106  of  the  March 
Bulletin,  in  1911.  Three  formulas  were  given  as  the 
result  of  much  experimentation.  Here  is  one  of  which 
the  author  says : 

"Physically  it  is  a  most  beautiful  preparation,  having 
a  satiny  finish  and  luster  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  method.  It  will  stand  up  longer  with  less 
loss  of  water  than  any  cream  on  the  market.  To  the 
consumer  it  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  medicinal  fea- 
tures so  common  among  these  creams,  such  as  irritating 
or  greasing  the  skin. 

"In  the  beginning  forgive  me  if  I  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  following  the  modus  operandi  to  the 
letter.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  operation  is  the 
use  of  a  granite-ware  kettle  t>f  from  6  to  8  gallons  in 
capacity  for  making  the  quantity  contained  in  this 
formula.    Weigh  out  accurately: 

S  pounds  of  stearic  acid. 

24  ounces,  av.,  of  powdered  borax. 

1^  ounces,  av.,  of  monohydrated  carbonate  of  soda. 

\\i  pounds  of  glycerin. 

18  pounds  of  distilled  water. 

Perfume  to  suit,  q.  s. 

Weigh  the  water,  glycerin,  borax,  and  soda  into  a  suitable 
vessel  and  cause  solution  by  heating  on  a  water  or  steam  bath. 
When  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  water-bath,  gradually 
add  the  stearic  acid,  which  has  been  previously  granulated,  stir- 
ring constantly  all  the  time  during  the  operation. 

"Boiling  distilled  water  should  be  added  from  time 
to  time  during  the  process  to  make  up  the  loss  by 
evaporation.  The  operator  can  gauge  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  cream  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  the  process.  Less  water  will  stiffen  the  cream; 
more  water  will  soften  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  cold  water  be  added  to  the  cream  during  the 
process,  and  under  no  conditions  should  either  hot  or 
cold  water  be  used  after  the  cream  has  set.  The  time 
to  add  the  perfume,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  perfume  used." 

For  the  perfume  and  manufacturing  details,  see  the 
original  article. 

A   HAIR  TONIC. 

Three  hair  tonic  formulas  for  which  the  Bulletin 
awarded  prizes  in  a  contest  last  year  will  be  found  on 


pages  236  and  237  of  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1912.  The 
first  prize  formula  was  that  of  "Resor-Quinol  Hair 
Tonic,"  contributed  by  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 
It  reads: 

guinine    ^  drachm, 
esorcin   4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides^ 4  drachms. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ounces. 

Rose  water  9  ounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with  oil  of  berga- 

mot   ^  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium ^  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne 3^  drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first  Add  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all.  Filter,  twice  if 
necessary.  This  makes  a  full  quart  The  amount  of  alcohol  is 
50  per  cent 

Miss  Frick  added:  "We  dispense  the  tonic  in  a  six- 
ounce  sprinkler-top  bottle,  with  the  label  on  the  flat 
side  of  the  bottle.  The  total  cost  of  one  bottle  is  20 
cents.     It  brings  us  $1.00." 

The  second  prize  formula  was  that  of  I.  S.  Pladson, 
Sturgis,  S.  D. : 

Resorcin    10  grammes. 

Tincture   of  cantharides 10  Cc 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi 10  Cc 

Betanaphthol    10  grammes. 

Oil  of  -  bergamot 15  minims. 

Glycerin   60  Cc. 

Alcohol, 

Rose  water aa  q.  s.  to  make  600  Cc. 

No  sediment  is  deposited  on  standing,  nor  does  tlie 
product  need  to  be  filtered.  It  has  a  good  color  and 
pleasant  odor.  It  is  put  up  in  eight-  and  sixteen-ounce 
dark,  amber-colored  bottles  with  sprinkler  top.  It  sells 
for  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar,  which  gives  a  good  margin 
of  profit.  With  a  little  push  it  ought  to  be  a  good  seller 
with  any  one. 

The  third  prize  formula  was  contributed  by  F.  P. 
Theriot,  Gretna,  La.    It  contains: 

Resorcin   1  dracb°>' 

guinine  sulphate   1  scruple, 
ay  rum    4  fluidrachms. 

Glycerin    4  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 2  fluidrachms. 

Tincture   of  capsicum 2  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract  of  jaborandi 2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol    2  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve.    Florame  extract,  1  drachm,  for  perfume. 

The  preparation  may  be  colored  red  if  desired  by 
means  of  red  saunders. 


Dog  Remedies, 
S.  B.  B.  and  W.  A.  M.  want  liquid  remedies  for 
several  canine  diseases  which  they  mention.    We  sub- 
mit   the    following    formulas    borrowed     from    the 
literature : 

MANGE  LOTION. 

Follicular  mange  is  very  hard  to  cure.     Sarcoptic   * 
mange  is  readily  cured.    Isolate  the  animal  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  infection.    Apply  a  muzzle  and  clip  the 
hair  over  the  lesions. 

In  sarcoptic  mange  Peru  balsam  and  sulphur  oint- 
ment, a  drachm  to  the  ounce  or  1  part  of  each,  is  rec- 
ommended. Or  apply  a  lotion  consisting  of  1  part  each 
of  liquid  tar  and  soft  soap  and  8  parts  of  alcohol. 

For  follicular  mange,  weeks  or  months  are  required, 
and  the  result  is  doubtful.  Give  a  bath  of  sulphurated 
potassium  solution,  ^  of  1  per  cent,  for  fifteen  minutes; 
follow  by  friction  with  pure  Peru  balsamr->.Or  bathe| 
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the  animal  in  a  bath  containing  2  per  cent  of  a  good 
coal-tar  disinfectant;  follow  by  rubbing  in  equal  parts 
of  the  solution  and  alcohol  once  or  twice  daily.  Squeeze 
the  pus  from  all  pustules. 

CX)UGH    MIXTURE. 

A  cough  mixture  for  dogs  is  the  following: 

Tincture  of  belladonna ^  ounce. 

Syrup   of   squill jounce. 

Tincture  of  opium  camphorated 1  ounce. 

Water   to   make 6  ounces. 

Mix.    Give  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

DIARSHEA. 

Bismuth  subcarbonate  is  very  efficient  for  diarrhea 
in  dogs,  being  astringent,  sedative,  and  antiseptic.  Its 
use  should  be  preceded  by  the  administration  of  oil  or 
calomel,  in  diarrhea.  Suspend  the  bismuth  in  water 
with  ^m  arabic    The  dose  of  bismuth  is  ten  grains. 

A  tablet  triturate  of  bismuth  subnitrate  3  grains, 
saccharated  pepsin  2  grains,  and  aromatic  chalk  powder 
2  grains,  is  also  recommended. 

DIGESTIVE  TONIC. 

Elixir  of  lactated  pepsin  should  be  a  satisfactory  di- 
gestive tonic. 

TONIC 

Elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  should  be  a 
good  tonic.    The  dose  is  a  half-drachm  to  a  drachm. 

DISTEMPER  CURE. 

The  only  effective  cure  for  distemper  is  a  distemper 
vaccine  that  will  combat  the  organisms  to  which  the 
infection  is  due.  Nuclein  solution  is  the  best  agent  for 
oral  administration. 

VERMIFUGE. 

As  it  is  not  always  known  from  what  particular 
kind  of  a  worm  a  dog  is  suffering,  it  is  worth  while 
to  administer  a  medicine  that  will  hit  either: 

Santonin    %  gralni. 

Powdered  glass  6  grains. 

Powdered   areca    10  grains. 

Oil  of  male-fern,  sufficient  to  make  a  pill. 

Soluble  elastic  capsules  of  kamala  and  male-fern  are 
good  for  worms  in  dogs.  Tablet  triturates  of  santonin 
and  calomel,  of  each  1  grain,  are  also  safe  and  effective. 


Aromatic  Liquid  Soap. 

W.  W.  S.  writes :  "Please  publish  in  your  next  issue 
a  formula  for  making  an  antiseptic  transparent  liquid 
soap,  with  cottonseed  oil.  If  the  soap  cannot  be  made 
with  cottonseed  oil,  mention  some  other  oil  that  can 
be  used  in  a  cheap  product." 

The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities  and  make  a  satisfactory  product    Try  it: 

Sodium  hydrate  40  Gm. 

PoUssium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Cottonseed  oil    600  Cc. 

Alcohol     •. 260  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficitot  quantity  to 

make    2500  Cc 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  250 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  tour  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are 


to  use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be 
sure  that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  water 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be,  preferably,  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  offidal,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  give  it  some  distinctive  odor.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the* 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary  per- 
fume, spirit  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual  taste 
or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured  by  add- 
ing the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the  flavoring 
ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the  N.  F.  or 
the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


A  Point  in  Business  Accounting, 
C.  J.  H.  Co.  submits  an  interesting  query:  "In  the 
course  of  our  double-entry  bookkeeping  here  at  the 
store  the  following  points  come  up :  We  have  our  own 
real  estate  and  desire  to  charge  to  a  rental  accotmt  a 
certain  sum  each  month  for  rent.  What  accotmt  should 
receive  the  corresponding  credit?  We  charge  6  per 
cent  interest  on  capital  invested  in  stock  and  fixtures  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  to  our  interest  and  discount 
account.  What  account  should  be  credited?  Or  should 
these  entries  be  charged  to  expense  account  instead  of 
as  above  mentioned?  If  so,  what  account  is  credited 
respectively?" 

In  view  of  your  owning  the  real  estate  upon  which 
your  business  is  conducted,  and  since  it  is  your  desire 
to  include  in  your  operating  expenses  an  amount  to 
cover  rental  of  this  property,  a  charge  should  be  made 
to  a  General  Operating  Expense  Account,  on  account 
of  rental,  and  the  corresponding  credit  should  be  made 
to  Rent  Account.  This  entry  can  be  made  monthly  or 
yearly  according  to  your  requirements. 

Your  plan  of  charging  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  stock  and  fixtures  is  somewhat  unusual.  There  is 
really  no  more  reason  for  making  such  charge  than 
to  make  a  similar  charge  for  capital  invested  in  mer- 
chandise, accounts  receivable,  or  for  that  part  of  your 
capital  represented  by  cash  in  the  bank  and  in  the  store. 
Of  course,  if  by  adding  such  charge  to  Operating  Ex- 
penses you  are  enabled  to  make  your  selling  prices 
higher  and  continue  to  sell  the  same  quantity  of  goods, 
without  question  you  are  better  off.  There  is,  however, 
a  possibility  that  by  "loading"  your  expenses  with  too 
many  charges  of  this  nature  and  fixing  your  selling 
prices  accordingly  your  volume  of  sales  may  be  ma- 
teHally  reduced  with  unfavorable  results.  As  a  direct 
answer  to  your  question,  however,  the  proper  entry  for 
such  a  charge  should  be  a  credit  to  Interest  Account  for 
the  amount  and  a  corresponding  charge  to  the  General 
Operating  Expense  Account — for  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested in  stock  and  fixtures. 
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A  Shaving  Cream, 
C.  K  S. — Shaving-creams,  which  are  simply  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  to  assist  in  shaving,  and  not  to 
lather,  are  generally  sapo-oleaceous  emulsions  of  excep- 
tional thickness,  as  exemplified  in  the  following : 

Cacao-butter    ^  ounce. 

Almond  oil    $4  ounce. 

Glycerin    '. 1    ounce. 

Primrose  soap    ^  ounce. 

Otto  of  rose .4  minims. 

Oil   of  neroli 4  minims. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 6  minims. 

Distilled  water a  sufficiency. 

Melt  the  cacao-butter  and  almond  oil  and  pour  into  a  warm 
mortar  containing  the  soap  previously  rubbed  down  with  8 
ounces  of  boiling  water;  stir  briskly  to  make  a  uniform  cream, 
slowly  adding  4  ounces  of  warm  water  previously  mixed  with 
the  glycerin;  finally  the  perfumes. 

The  Druggists  Circular  suggests  the  following  for- 
mula : 

Purified  lard    10   ounces. 

Cocoanut  oil 1  ounce. 

Potassium  hydroxide 13  drachms. 

Water   4^   ounces. 

Alcohol    4  drachms. 

Hydrous  wool-fat ^ . . .  .1  ounce. 

Oil  of  petit  grain 10  minims. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 10  minims. 

Melt  the  lard  with  the  cocoanut  oil;  dissolve  the  caustic 
potash  in  the  water  and  add  to  the  fats.  Heat  to  a  temperature 
of  not  more  than  9i°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  then  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  110*  C.  and  continue  until  saponification  is  com- 
plete. Let  the  soap  cool,  and  then  incorporate  the  oils  dissolved 
in  the  alcohol,  anci  the  wool-fat 


if  desired.  For  a  fixer,  benzoin  and  storax  are  good, 
particularly  the  latter.  A  cologne  perfume  along  the 
old  lines  (not  the  new  synthetics)  will  not  irritate  and 
will  make  a  good  odor.  Of  course  the  soap  itself 
should  be  slightly  acid — not  alkaline." 


Show  Globe  Colors, 
E.  G.  E.  wants  a  good  formula  for  yellow  and  green 
coloring  solutions  to  be  used  in  show  bottles. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  recommended: 

EMERALD    GREEN. 

Nickel     86  grammes. 

Hydrochloric  acid    138  grammes. 

Nitrous   acid    65  grammes. 

Distilled  water  to  make .4000  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  nickel  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  water, 
then  the  nitrous  acid. 

GRASS   GREEN. 

Copper  sulphate    85  grammes. 

Ammonium  chloride    85  grammes. 

Water  to  make 1000  grammes. 

First  dissolve  the  copper  salt  in  the  water,  then  add  the 
ammonium  chloride. 

GREEN. 

Dissolve  several  large  copper  pennies  and  a  nickel  in  nitric 
acid.  This  solution  when  diluted  with  water  furnishes  a  beau- 
tiful, permanent  green  color,  ^hich  can  be  adjusted  to  any  jje- 
sired  shade  by  varying  the  proportion  of  dilution. 

YELLOW. 

Potassium    bichromate    10  ounces  av. 

Nitric    acid    20  fluidounces. 

Dis^lled  water  2  gallons. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  bichromate  in  the  water,  add  the 
nitric  acid,  and  filter. 

ORANGE. 

Make  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  in  water,  and 
darken  with  sulphuric  acid. 


Perfuming  a  Shaving  Cream, 
A.  C.  M.  writes:  "Having  experimented  for  some 
time  with  a  shaving  cream  which  I  desire  to  add  to  my 
lisjt  of  home-made  products,  I  find  it  hard  to  obtain  oil 
that  may  be  used  to  perfume  the  product  which  does 
not  smart  the  face.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  satisfactory 
oil?" 

Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  who  is  considered  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  perfumes  in  pharmaceutical  products, 
makes  the  following  reply  to  this  query: 

"Synthetic  perfumes,  as  a  rule,  should  be  avoided. 
Oils  like  bergamot,  orange,  lavender,  rosemary,  neroli 
(synthetic  may  be  used  in  this  case),  and  geranium  or 
rose  may  be  employed.    Artificial  musk  can  be  employed 


Barb-wire  Liniment, 

S.  S.  E.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a 
barb- wire  liniment  the  base  of  which  is  raw  linseed  oil 
and  which  contains,  among  other  things,  sulphuric  acid, 
phenol,  and  turpentine." 

Here  is  a  formula  for  a  barb-wire  liniment  which 
has  proved  successful  with  one  of  our  readers: 

Carbolic  acid   ^   ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine l^i  ounces. 

Oil  of  spike 1  ounce. 

Pine  tar  2  ounces. 

Fish  oil,  sufficient  to  make 1  pint 

Put  Up  in  1-pint  packing  bottles;  label  and  cap;  sell 
for  $1.00. 

An  old  and  somewhat  incompatible  formula  found  in 
the  literature  is: 

Linseed  oil,  raw 16  fluidounces. 

Potassium   nitrate    1  ounce  av. 

Lead  acetate   1  ounce  av. 

Sulphuric  acid    1  ounce  av. 

Carbolic  acid  ^  otmce  av. 

Mix  the  oil  with  the  saltpetre  and  sugar  of  lead  (in  fine 
powder)  and  slowly  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  continually. 
When  cold  pour  off  from  the  dregs  and  add  the  carbolic  acid. 
Apply  with  a  feather  twice  a  day.     Do  not  wash  the  sore  at  all. 


Private  Water  Mark  in  Letter  Paper, 
W.  B.  wishes  to  know  how  a  water  mark  on  sta- 
tionery is  produced,  and  if  it  may  be- imitated. 

The  private  water  mark  on  letter  paper  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  what  is  known  in  the  paper  mill  as  a 
"dandy  roll."  In  the  course  of  finishing  the  paper  this 
process  gives  the  imprint  known  as  a  water  mark.  An 
ordinary  "dandy  roll"  such  as  is.  employed  for  certain 
manufacturing  pharmacists  in  Detroit,  for  instance,  costs 
$75 ;  but  the  paper-maker  keeps  and  uses  the  device.  After  • 
the  roll  is  once  bought,  there  is  no  added  expense  in 
having  paper  water-marked.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  orders  for  such  paper  be  sufHciently  large  to  war- 
rant the  paper  mill  in  making  a  special  run.  The  house 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  buys  from  100  to  150 
reams  at  a  time.  You  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  order 
such  a  large  quantity  of  paper.  But  we  know  of  no 
way  of  imitating  what  so  far  as  we  can  learn  is  a 
strictly  factory  process  possible  only  in  a  paper  mill. 


A  Solution  of  Cocaine  in  Oil, 
C.  J.  H.  writes:  "How  may  we  prepare  a  four-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  castor  oil? 
We  powdered  the  salt  finely,  incorporated  it  well  with 
the  oil,  and  placed  the  mixture  over  a  water-bath  for 
ten  hours  without  effecting  a  solution." 

Use  the  equivalent  of  cocaine  alkaloid  or  cocaine 
oleate.  The  hydrochloride  is  not  soluble  in  oils  to  any 
extent.  If  you  consult  the  table  of  molecular  weights 
in  the  back  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  you  will  find  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  cocaine  is  300.92,  that  of  the 
hydrochloride  337.1.  Therefore  300.92  divided  by  337.1 
gives  .892,  the  perceptage  of  cocaine  in  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride. This  enables  one  to  figure  out  the  equivalent 
alkaloid  for  any  given  amount  of  the  salt  very  easily.      > 
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Menthol  Pencils, 
C.  Bros. — These  may  be  prepared  by  carefully  melt- 
ing pure  menthol  and  pouring  into  tin  molds  having 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  thimble,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  crystallize  at  a  low  temperature,  usually  by  placing 
in  an  ice-chest  or  other  cold  place  for  twelve  hours. 
The  menthol  cone  is  removed  from  the  mold,  attached 
to  a  handle,  and  preserved  in  a  convenient  form  for 
use.  A  good  cone  should  be  made  only  of  pure  men- 
thol, as  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  2  per  cent  of  thymol, 
which  addition  has  been  recommended,  will  render  them 
greasy.  The  cone  may  be  attached  to  the  holder  with 
some  liquid  glue  or  solution  of  glue  in  hot  water. 


Perkins's  Green  Oil. 
A.  R.  M.  wants  the  formula  of  green  oil,  a  liniment 
for  general  use  compounded  by  T.  W.  Perkins,  of  De- 
troit   The  ingredients  are: 

Oil  of  sesame 1  pint. 

Oil  of  peppermint  1^  ounces. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  2  ounces. 

Oil  of  spearmint  10  minims. 

Oil  of  sassafras 8  ounces. 

Oil  of  cassia   20  minims. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus 10  minims. 

Menthol  80  grains. 

Chlorophyll   80  grains. 

Mix  the  oils  together,  with  the  exception  of  the  sesame.  In 
4  ounces  of  the  oil  of  sesame  dissolve  the  chlorophyll  by  the  aid 
of  heat;  when  dissolved,  remove  the  liquid  from  the  fire  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  menthol;  then  mix  all  together  and  filter  if 
necessary. 

This  makes  a  good  liniment ;  it  can  be  used  internally 
as  well  as  externally.  The  coloring  matter  can  bo 
omitted  if  desired,  or  a  harmless  red  color  can  be  sub- 
stituted. We  know  of  one  druggist  who  is  using  this 
formula,  coloring  it  red,  calling  it  "Red  Oil." 

This  formula  was  first  published  in  the  Bulletix 
for  June,  1903,  page  231,  where  you  will  find  "copy"  for 
the  label,  signs,  and  advertising  matter. 


Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine. 

T.  R.  T.  writes :  "I  am  having  trouble  with  elixir  of 
iron,  quinine  and  strychnine.  A  short  time  after  I 
make  it,  precipitation  sets  in.  Adding  ammonia  seems 
to  clear  it  some,  but  that  is  not  satisfactory." 

A  good  formula  for  elixir  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine appears  in  the  National  Formulary  on  page  25 : 

Tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron 

(N.   F.)    4  fluidounces. 

Quinine    hydrochloride    128  grains. 

Strychnine   sulphate    2%  grains. 

Alcohol     1  fluidounce. 

Aromatic   elixir   (U.   S.    P.),   a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to   make 32  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  alkaloid  salts  in  760  Cc.  (24  fluidounces)  of 
the  elixir;  then  add  the  tincture  and  the  alcohol.  Finally  add 
enough  elixir  to  make  1000  Cc.  (32  fluidounces),  and  filter,  if 
necessary. 

A  very  satisfactory  formula  for  elixir  of  iron, 
quinine  and  strychnine  phosphates  appeared  on  page  84 
of  the  Bulletin  for  February  this  year. 


Varnishing  Necks  of  Bottles, 
C.  E.  D.  writes:  "Can  you  give  me  directions  for 
making  a  suitable  lacquer  or  varnish  which  can  be  used 
on  the  necks  of  bottles?  I  want  something  that  can  be 
mixed  with  gold  bronze  powder  to  give  the  neck  the 
appearance  of  having  been  foiled.    It  is  to  be  used  on 


Florida- water  bottles  and  must  resist  the  solvent  action 
of  60-per-cent   alcohol." 

Suppose  you  mix  the  gold  with  a  high-grade  var- 
nish. A  varnish  of  a  superior  quality  should  serve  the 
purpose. 

What  Would  You  Charge? 
We  recently  received  from  a  Mississippi  druggist 
the  following  prescriptions.  Our  correspondent  re- 
quested us  to  quote  prices  on  these  mixtures,  but  we 
prefer  to  get  the  opinions  of  our  readers.  What  would 
you  charge  to  compound  these  prescriptions? 

(1)  Aspirin 1  drachm. 

Make  6  powders. 

(2)  Aspirin    4  drachms. 

Solution   of   potassium  citrate.... 4  fluidounces. 

Let  us  have  your  replies  for  publication  in  the 
Bulletin. 


Tannic  Acid  in  Wine, 
W.  D.  C.  asks:   "How  shall  we  compound  the  fol- 
lowing formula  so  that  there  will  be  no  sediment?" 

White    wine,    sherry 800. 

?uinine  sulphate   40. 
incture  of   iron 86. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  tannin  in  the  wine 
which  you  arc  using.  Use  a  detannatcd  wine.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  add  a  very  little  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  tincture. 


Elixir  of  Creosote  and  Terpin  Hydrate, 
L.  E.  L.— The  following  formula  for  elixir  of  creo- 
sote and  terpin  hydrate  is  found  in  the  literature : 

Creosote     4  minims. 

Terpin   hydrate   4  grains. 

Calcium  glycerophosphate   8  grains. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate    4  grains. 

Heroin  hydiochloride   1-6  grain. 

Alcohol     26  percent 


Flaky  Cold  Cream, 

C.  E.  wants  to  know  how  to  make  cold  cream  of  a 
glistening,  flaky  appearance. 

The  flaky  appearance  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  use  of 
stearic  acid  in  making  the  cream.  Several  formulas 
containing  this  ingredient  appeared  in  this  department 
of  the  Bulletin  last  month  on  page  87.  Please  consult 
that  number,  as  we  can't  republish  the  material  so  soon 
after. 


Anti'Kink  Hair  Pomade, 
S.  &  C— To  take  the  kink  out  of  the  hair  and 
straighten  it,  we  suggest  what  is  known  as  Anti-Kink 
Hair  Pomade: 

Beef  suet   10  ounces  •▼. 

Yellow  wax   8  ounces  av. 

Castor    oil    8  ounces  av. 

Benzoic  acid   10  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 16  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the'  castor  oil  and  acid,,  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 


G.  A.  D. — Several  formulas  of  rat  poison  of  the 
kind  you  want  appeared  on  page  526  of  the  December 
Bulletin,  1912.     Please  consult  that  issue. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


A  GRIST  OP  Oj^e  of  the  distinct  services 
DRUG  rendered  by  the  enforcement 

^  *  of  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  is  that  of  driving  a  lot  of  cheap 
drugs  out  of  the  market.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, convictions  have  been  gained  against 
six  or  eight  of  the  small,  irresponsible  manu- 
facturers whose  great  inducement  to  the  phy- 
sician and  the  druggist  is  low  prices.  An 
Ohio  company  was  convicted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  5-grain  acetanilide  tablets  contain- 
ing only  4.35  grains.  An  Indiana  concern 
was  caught  sending  out  tablets  of  nitrogly- 
cerin labeled  1/100  of  a  grain  but  containing 
only  four-tenths  of  that  amount.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  was  also  true  of  a  third  concern. 

Two*  other  Indiana  houses  have  been  pros- 
ecuted successfully.  One  shipped  3-grain 
acetphenetidine   tablets   containing  only   2.31 


grains;  aloin,  iron  and  strychnine  tablets  con- 
taining 1/100  grain  of  strychnine  instead  of 
1/60  grain;  ferruginous  tablets  containing 
1/16  grain  of  nux  vomica  instead  of  1/6 
grain ;  nitroglycerin  tablets  much  weaker  than 
the  strength  given  on  the  label;  tablet  trit- 
urates of  nux  vomica  greatly  under  the  label 
claims;  and  other  tablets  of  salol,  strychnine 
nitrate,  etc.,  etc.,  not  more  than  one-half  or 
one-third  up  to  the  strength  claimed  for  them. 
The  other  house  was  found  guilty  on  an  al- 
most equal  number  of  counts :  caffeine  citrate 
tablets  contained  less  than  1  grain  instead  of 
2  grains;  calomel  tablets  contained  less  than 
1  grain  instead  of  2  grains;  nitroglycerin 
tablets  contained  less  than  j4  the  amount 
printed  on  the  label;  fluidextract  of  golden- 
seal assayed  0.97  gramme  of  hydrastine  per 
Cc.  instead  of  2  grammes;  strychnine  nitrate 
tablets  contained  1/70  instead  of  1/40  grain 
of  the  salt;  and  tablets  of  sodium  salicylate, 
marked  3  grains,  were  found  to  possess  con- 
siderably less  than  2  grains. 

This  is  quite  a  catalogue  of  shortcomings, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  single  grist  of  announce- 
ments received  in  one  day  from  Washington. 
If  Dr.  Alsberg  keeps  up  the  good  work,  and 
drives  these  cheap  and  misbranded  goods  out 
of  the  market,  he  will  render  a  great  service. 


The  usual  grist  of  bills  af- 
CR"p^wt£s.     fecting    the    drug    trade    is 

now  pending  in  different 
State  legislatures.  The  old  type  of  measure 
requiring  the  formula  of  patent  medicines  to 
be  printed  on  the  label  has  bobbed  up  in  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Bills  compelling  the 
net  weight  of  package  drugs  to  be  printed  on 
the  containers  are  pending  in  Colorado,  Maine, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
and  Vermont.  Anti-narcotic  drafts  of  one 
kind  and  another  are  being  considered  in  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yor^,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Texas,  and  Iowa.  Several  measures 
here  and  there  would  prohibit  false  statements 
made  in  advertising,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  which  would  entirely  prohibit  all  adver- 
tising intended  to  imply  the  cure  or  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases.  One  bill  in  Oregon 
would  even  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  ready-made 
preparations  intended  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases.  The  sale  of  heroin  except 
on  prescription  would  be  interdicted  by  a  meas- 
ure pending  in  the  Connecticut  legislature. 
Bills  prohibiting  the  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion of  samples  are  pending  in  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  Measures  like  the 
Sherley  amendment  to  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  are  pending  in  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
States,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  false 
or  exaggerated  therapeutic  claims  within  the 
misbranding  clause  of  food  and  drug  laws. 
In  Oregon  the  Sherley  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  adopted. 


DftUOS  FOB 
DftUO  STOBBS. 


The  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana  has  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  which 
will  tend  to  restrict  the  sale  of  medicinal  prep- 
arations to  the  druggist,  cutting  out  the  grocer 
and  the  department  store.  The  sanitary  code 
of  Louisiana  declares  that 

The  sale  of  proprietary  articles  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  is  prohibited  except  by  regularly  established 
drug  stores  in  charge  of  registered  pharmacists.  No 
article  designed  or  intended  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
disease  shall  be  sold  by  any  itinerant  vender  or  by  any 
person  other  than  in  a  regularly  established  drug  store. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  now  ruled,  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  provision,  that 

Any  proprietary  article  bearing  upon  the  label,  on 
the  outside  container,  or  on  enclosed  circulars,  any 
statement  indicating  that  the  article  may  be  used  for  the 
mitigation  or  cure  of  any  disease,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  this  regulation. 

Such  articles  are  specifically  included  as 
hydrogen  peroxide,  witch-hazel,  listerine,  med- 
icated salves,  medicated  vaselin,  cold  creams, 
and  like  preparations.  That  is  to  say,  these 
articles  are  included  providing  any  reference  is 
made  on  them  to  diseases.  Thus,  hydrogen 
peroxide  may  be  sold  in  the  general  stores  if 
nothing  appears  on  the  label  or  the  carton  ex- 
cept the  name  of  the  substance,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  statements  referring  to 
chemical  purity  and  the  like.    If,  however,  it  is 


stated  on  the  product  that  the  substance  is  used 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  conditions,  or  is 
recommended  for  these  conditions,  or  if  the 
consumer  is  told  how  to  use  the  product  in  any 
ailment,  then  it  becomes  a  drug  which  may  be 
sold  only  by  the  registered  pharmacist  So  it 
is  with  cold  cream  or  any  other  article. 

This  ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Board  of 
Health  has  naturally  pleased  the  druggists  of 
the  State  very  greitly.  Its  operation  will  be 
watched  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 


Texas  has  recently  solved 
HEN  IN  TEXAS.  ^  Very  interesting  problem. 
Some  years  ago,  when  a  uni- 
form State  pharmacy  law  succeeded  the  cha- 
otic conditions  resulting  from  a  lot  of  county 
or  sectional  acts,  several  hundred  general  deal- 
ers in  small  towns  throughout  the  State,  who 
had  done  more  or  less  of  a  drug  business,  were 
given  permits  enabling  them  to  continue. 
These  "permit"  men  have  since  then  become 
more  or  less  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Their  very 
existence  was  an  indictment  against  the  stand- 
ards of  the  pharmacy  law. 

The  Texas  Board  finally  decided  to  make 
them  all  submit  to  an  examination,  but  before 
doing  so  gave  them  a  chance  to  qualify.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  were  made  with  the  four 
colleges  of  pharmacy  in  Texas,  all  of  which 
held  summer  sessions  last  year.  In  this  and 
in  other  ways  the  permit  men  carried  on  a 
study  course.  An  examination  was  held  for 
them  some  months  ago,  and  494  out  of  501 
applicants  were  successful.  Another  examina- 
tion was  conducted  last  month,  for  there  are 
altogether  1630  of  these  permit  "Imen  in  the 
State. 

When  they  pass  the  special  examination  of 
the  board,  they  are  given  the  right  to  practice 
pharmacy  in  towns  of  less  than  1000  inhab- 
itants. The  examination  is  a  special  one,  and 
is  of  course  not  so  severe  as  that  given  for 
full  registered  pharmacists. 


NOVELTY 

IN  KANSAS. 


The  druggists  of  Kansas  are 
attempting  something  new 
and  novel.  They  have  caused 
to  be  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  a 
bill  which  has  two  unique  features.  In  the 
first  place  it  seeks  to  make  the  drug  stocks  of 
physicians  subject  to  the  requirerqents  of^the 
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food  and  drug  law:  inspectors  may  collect 
specimens  from  physicians,  and  then  resort  to 
the  customary  prosecution  if  the  goods  are  not 
found  up  to  the  legal  standard.  In  the  second 
place  the  bill  provides  that,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  physician  who  dispenses  his  own 
medicine  shall  write  a  prescription  for  it,  se- 
rially numbering  the  prescription,  and  dating 
and  filing  it  exactly  as  a  druggist  would. 
These  prescriptions  are  then  to  be  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  proper  authorities  at  all  times. 
Whew !  This  is  novelty  with  a  vengeance ! 
The  first  proposition  has  been  suggested  in 
several  States  during  the  last  year  or  two,  al- 
though we  do  not  recall  that  actual  legislation 
has  previously  been  attempted.  The  second 
proposition,  however,  is  certainly  an  advanced 
one,  and  the  efforts  of  our  Kansas  brethren 
will  be  watched  with  eager  interest.  Prof.  L. 
E.  Sayre  is  backing  the  attempt,  and  we  find 
an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  from  his 
pen  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Western  Drug 
Record. 


A  "rHABHACBUTi-  Something  new  and  exceed- 
CAL  ExrEBi-       ingly  interesting  is  being  at- 

HBNT  STATION.*'     ^       \    ,     .        nr-  •  a, 

tempted  m  Wisconsm.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  last  year 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  instruct  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  make  every  effort  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a 
pharmaceutical  experiment  station.  Such  a 
bill  is  now  pending  in  the  State  legislature.  It 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
university  to  maintain  a  pharmaceutical  ex- 
periment station  in  connection  with  the  De- 
parttnent  of  Pharmacy  in  the  university,  and 
the  object  of  the  station  will  be  to  cultivate 
medicinal  plants,  disseminate  information  re- 
garding them,  and  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  Washington  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  systematically  in  this  country  to  relieve 
by  cultivation  the  growing  scarcity  of  certain 
native  drugs,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  State 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment along  this  line. 


rAICEL-rOST 

STATIONS 

IN  DBUG  STOBES 


Druggists  everywhere  who 
are  postal  sub-agents  are  in- 
terested in  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  the  parcels  post  service  in  their 
stores.     In  Philadelphia,   for  instance,  where 


135  druggists  conduct  sub-stations,  something 
like  40  or  50  of  them  have  been  asked  to  take 
on  a  parcel-post  station  as  well.  The  parcel- 
post  stations  will  be  much  farther  apart  than 
regular  stations.  So  far,  however,  the  drug- 
gists who  are  acting  as  postal  agents  have  not 
discovered  that  they  will  be  paid  anything  ad- 
ditional for  the  huge  amount  of  work  involved 
in  undertaking  the  parcels  service,  and  they 
are  quite  indignant.  In  several  cities  they  are 
discussing  the  question  and  are  debating  the 
advisability  of  asking  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington to  provide  extra  pay  for  the  extra  work. 
A  special  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  month.  If  the  druggists  of 
the  country  who  are  now  acting  for  the  post- 
office  department  would  get  together  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  could  force  some  concessions 
from  the  department  and  from  Congress. 


The  Ohio  druggists  are  very 
^^  ^d"noeb?^'^  much  worried  over  an  anti- 
narcotic  bill  in  the  State  leg- 
islature which  would  incidentally  forbid  the 
sale  of  proprietary  or  ready-made  medicines 
containing  the  slightest  trace  of  the  proscribed 
drugs.  The  Lucas  County  branch  of  the  State 
association,  with  headquarters  in  Toledo,  has 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  measure  ex- 
empting remedies  containing  less  than  certain 
quantities  or  percentages  of  the  indicated  nar- 
cotics. The  amendment  was  drawn  up  by 
Otto  L.  Hankison,  attorney  for  the  branch, 
and  it  merely  provides  for  the  exemptions  cus- 
tomarily mentioned  in  anti-narcotic  statutes. 
The  Ohio  case  shows  again  that  legislative 
matters  need  watching  if  pharmacists  are  to 
protect  themselves. 


TOUBING  TO 
THE  MEETING  X 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation will  be  held  this 
year  in  Quincy  from  June  24  to  27.  Some  of 
the  Chicago  members  are  planning  to  take  the 
trip  down  to  Quincy  in  their  automobiles,  and 
they  are  trying  to  interest  every  druggist  who 
has  a  machine.  Incidentally  the  formation  of 
a  C.  R.  D.  A.  automobile  club  may  result  from 
the  outing.  In  any  event  this  will  make  a 
very   delightful   method   of   traveling   to   the 

State  meeting.  ^^.^^-wi-rT^ 
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EDITORIAL 


A  NEW  PROPOSITION  REGARDING  INTER- 
STATE  REGISTRATION. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy,  ever  since  its  formation  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  done  admirable  work 
along  the  lines  of  interstate  reciprocity  in  the 
exchange  of  registration  certificates.  There 
are  now  33  boards  of  pharmacy  which  are 
represented  in  the  active  membership  of  the 
association,  and  seven  additional  boards  which 
are  associate  members.  We  understand  that 
the  seven  associate  members  are  prevented  by 
the  nature  of  their  State  laws  from  joining  in 
any  plan  to  exchange  certificates  with  one 
another,  but  we  believe  the  33  active  members 
are  reciprocating  under  certain  restrictions. 
This  is  certainly  admirable,  and  it  means  that 
a  man  found  thoroughly  competent  in  one 
State,  and  registered  therein,  may  gain  regis- 
tration also  in  other  States  without  submitting 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  frequently  the 
injustice  of  undergoing  another  examination. 

There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  exchange  of  certificates.  It 
means  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  machinery,  of  one 
kind  and  another,  but  more  than  this  it  means 
a  grave  lack  of  uniformity  in  results.  Why? 
Simply  because  no  two  boards  use  examina- 
tions of  the  same  degree  of  severity.  One 
paper  might  be  twice  as  severe  as  another. 
More  than  that,  two  diflferent  boards,  using 
exactly  the  same  examination  paper,  and  pass- 
ing on  the  same  replies,  would  grade  the  re- 
sults differently.  Some  years  ago,  for  instance, 
when  a  practical  test  was  made  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards,  it  was  found  that  the  members  in  at- 
tendance graded  the  same  set  of  replies  any- 
where from  60  to  82  per  cent.    • 

For  these  various  reasons  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  something  more  uni- 
form and  efficient  must  be  worked  out.  A 
national  law  and  a  national  board  of  pharmacy, 
with  national  certificates  accepted  in  any  State, 
would  solve  the  problem,  but  these  are  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  question  in  a  country  where 
every  State  has  the  sovereign  right  of  enacting 
its  own  laws.  A  proposition  w^as  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 


Boards,  however,  which  promises  to  effect  the 
same  purpose.  In  detail  the  plan  is  as  follows, 
using  our  own  language  to  outline  it : 

1.  What  is  called  "national  certificates"  will  be  is- 
sued, and  these  are  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination 
by  different  State  boards. 

2.  Examination  papers  for  these  certificates  will  be 
framed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards,  and  the  committee  will  also  direct 
the  method  of  examination,  and  will  rate  the  papers 
after  the  examination. 

3.  The  clerical  work  of  conducting  the  examination 
will  be  done  by  the  State  boards,  which  will  receive 
$25.00  from  each  applicant,  $10.00  to  be  kept  by  the 
board  itself,  and  $15  00  to  be  passed  along  to  the  Na- 
tional Examination  Committee  to  defray  its  expenses 
of  operation.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  fee  will  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  The  examination  is  of  course  in  every  respect  a 
special  one,  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
examinations  given  by  a  State  board  on  its  own  behalf, 
and  is  to  be  taken  only  by  those  candidates  who  want 
a  national  certificate  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  it.  For  the  convenience  of  the  board,  however,  and 
to  save  it  from  undergoing  any  additional  expense,  the 
special  examination  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  regular  examination. 

5.  The  qualifications  exacted  of  a  candidate  are  four 
years'  practical  experience,  high-school  education  or  its 
equivalent,  and  graduation  from  a  school  of  pharmacy 
complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Syllabus  Committee. 

6.  A  candidate  must  furthermore  be  registered  al- 
ready in  the  State  from  which  he  makes  application. 

This  proposition  in  the  large,  afcer  a  con- 
siderable discussion,  was  adopted.  It  will  pre- 
sumably be  carried  into  effect,  although  we 
have  heard  nothing  about  it  since  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Denver  meeting  were  published 
some  time  ago.  The  details  of  the  plan  must 
of  course  be  worked  out  with  considerable 
care,  and  it  was  provided  in  the  original  reso- 
lutions that  these  should  be  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  association.  This  com- 
mittee was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
securing  an  agreement  from  the  various  State 
boards  to  recognize  the  national  certificates. 
In  cases  where  the  State  laws  would  seem  to 
prohibit  the  acceptance  of  such  certificates,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  laws  be  modified. 

We  can  see  where  this  plan  might  ultimately 

develop  into  a  very  effective  and  satisfactory 

system.      In    the    first    place,    the    National 

Examination  Committee  would  doubtless  be 

made  up  of  the  very  best  men  available  in  the 

association,   so   that   the   examination   papers 

would  both  be  written  and  rated  very  carefully 

and  skilfullv.     This  would  result/ftt  an  ex;^- 
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ination  much  more  scientific  and  accurate  than 
we  ordinarily  have-  In  the  next  place  the  con- 
ditions of  interstate  registration  would  be 
made  as  nearly  uniform  as  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  by  human  ingenuity.  The  standards, 
too,  are  sufficiently  high  to  represent  real  prog- 
ress, and,  finally,  the  plan  will  do  almost  more 
than  anything  else  to  remove  the  great 
confusion,  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  aris- 
ing out  of  our  American  method  of  State  in- 
stead of  National  regulation  of  local  affairs. 


MEDICAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  PRESS. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  medicine.  Hardly  a  year 
passes  but  some  new  discovery  is  announced. 
Of  recent  years  they  have  followed  close  one 
after  the  other  until  even  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  alive  to  the  tremendous  pro- 
gress of  medical  research.  One  who  never 
looks  at  a  scientific  journal  can  learn  all  about 
the  work  of  Alexis  Carrel,  for  instance,  by 
consulting  a  paper  like  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Sunday  issues  of  that  daily  often  have 
full-page  articles  on  medical  themes.  And 
they  are  written  by  men  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

Then  there  is  Woods  Hutchinson.  On  the 
lecture  platform  or  in  the  pages  of  the  popular 
magazine  he  conveys  to  the  American  public 
any  amount  of  information  on  medical  mat- 
ters. His  remarks  are  commonly  quoted  in 
the  club  and  in  the  home,  showing  that  his 
writings  have  touched  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  lay  mind.  Fortunately  Woods  Hutchmson 
has  the  poise  and  sanity  of  a  trained  scientific 
man.  There  is  nothing  sensational  about  the 
man  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  wholesome. 
No  harm  can  come  from  articles  that  are  in- 
tended merely  to  drive  home  to  the  general 
public  the  simple  rules  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. 

But  the  lay  publications  are  not  always  sat- 
isfied w^ith  truths  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  They  want  the  new  and  the  sensational. 
And  if  the  current  supply  of  established  facts 
is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  glaring  ma- 
terial which  they  seek,  they  don't  hesitate  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  laboratory,  where 
they  seize  upon  investigations  that  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The  fruits  of  research 
are  served  to  the  public  before  they  are  ripe. 


Newspapers  will  have  them  before  they  ma- 
ture lest  the  other  fellow  gets  them  first. 
Friedmann's  tuberculosis  remedy,  for  example, 
has  been  featured  in  every  paper.  It  has  prob- 
ably received  a  half -million  dollars'  worth  of 
free  advertising.  .  Yet,  what  do  we  know 
about  it  ?  Without  meaning  to  praise  or  criti- 
cize the  product,  we  merely  raise  the  question, 
has  it  received  the  indorsement  of  medical 
men?  Yet  the  laity  knows  about  it.  It  has 
been  heralded  by  the  papers  far  and  wide  as  a 
positive  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  merit  of  the  product,  arguing 
neither  for  nor  against  it,  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing that  this  enormous  publicity  given  to  a 
remedy  before  its  therapeutic  value  has  been 
established  by  competent  medical  authorities 
is  ill-advised.  Suppose  a  treatment  thus  her- 
alded in  the  lay  press  proves  upon  careful 
clinical  investigation  to  be  valueless.  That 
sort  of  thing  happens  again  and  again.  The 
public  is  exploited — the  patients  flock  to  the 
new  healer  only  to  abandon  treatment  after  a 
brief  trial,  sadder  but  wiser  for  the  experience. 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  worse  danger  is  this : 
Patients  thus  gulled  become  suspicious  of  the 
entire  medical  profession  and  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  legitimate  practitioner  who  by 
the  use  of  recognized  remedies  might  do  them 
some  good.  Thus  both  the  family  doctor  and 
the  patient  are  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
work  of  a  misguided  medical  promoter  and  a 
feverishly  alert  reporter. 

Again,  a  further  reason  why  the  lay  jour- 
nals should  keep  their  hands  off  medical  topics 
lies  in  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
reputable  practitioner  to  use  any  therapeutic 
agent  that  has  been  exploited  in  the  pubHc 
press.  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  to 
him  whether  such  publicity  is  paid  for  or 
gratuitous.  To  him  it  savors  of  quackery. 
Only  recently  Parke,  Davis  &  Company  were 
incensed  over  the  appearance  of  an  article  in 
Pearson's  Magazine  on  the  Phylacogens.  Do- 
ing their  utmost,  they  couldn't  prevent  its  pub- 
lication. Fortunately  the  author  happened  to 
be  a  man  who  handled  the  subject  very 
intelligently.  But  notwithstanding  the  fairly 
conservative  character  of  the  article,  the  fact 
remains  that  such  publicity  tends  to  bring  a 
product  into  disfavor  with  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. And  if  the  agent  possesses  great 
therapeutic  value,  and  is  thus  brought  into  dis- 
repute professionally,  harm  is  ^^^X^^/^^\r> 
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of  those  patients  who  would  be  likely  to  bene- 
fit from  its  administration.  Such  publicity 
can  help  only  the  quack.  He  thrives  on  it. 
For  the  legitimate  investigator  or  the  repu- 
table manufacturer  it  spells  advertising  of  a 
distinctly  injurious  character. 


SOMEBODY  BLUNDERED. 

There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  names,  but 
a  prominent  retail  druggist  in  the  Central 
West  w^as  recently  very  much  embarrassed  by 
a  mistake  of  a  dispensing  clerk.  This  clerk 
received  a  prescription  calling  for  two  grains 
of  heroin  in  a  2-ounce  mixture,  which  is  % 
of  a  grain  of  heroin  to  the  drachm,  an  average 
dose.  The  clerk  read  the  prescription  wrong 
and  dispensed  12  grains  instead  of  two. 

The  patient  felt  bad  after  the  first  teaspoon- 
ful,  and  thinking  more  of  the  medicine  might 
relieve  him  took  a  second  dose.  As  a  result 
he  died.  About  the  only  defense  the  druggist 
had  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  swallowed 
the  second  dose  without  waiting  until  three 
hours  had  elapsed  as  directed  on  the  label. 
This  was  in  a  measure  what  lawyers  call  con- 
tributory negligence  and  afforded  a  certain 
ground  of  defense.  But  regardless  of  the 
legal  liabilities,  the  druggist  must  have  felt 
very  uncomfortable  for  a  time  out  of  sorrow 
for  the  patient. 

A  promineat  Detroit  pharmacist,  comment- 
ing on  the  unfortunate  accident,  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment. "I  myself,"  he  said,  "have  lived  in  con- 
stant dread  lest  one  of  my  clerks  should  some 
day  commit  a  fatal  blunder.  I  check  up  all 
prescriptions,  but  do  so  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
functory way.  I  haven't  time  to  watch  the 
dispensing  closely." 

So  we  see  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  prescriptionist.  If  people 
only  knew  how  the  dispenser  sits  on  gun- 
powder the  whole  day  long,  they  would  feel 
less  inclined  to  haggle  over  the  price  of  a  four- 
ounce  mixture.  It  isn't  the  contents  that  de- 
termine the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  medicine.  It  is 
the  care  and  precision,  the  trained,  human 
effort  that  enters  into  the  compounding  of  the 
mixture.  Such  mistakes  as  the  one  we  have 
just  mentioned  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
professional  responsibility  of  the  druggist. 

For  the  clerk  we  are  sorry.  While  he  ought 
to  have  known  better,  the  fact  remains  that 


to  err  is  human.  We  must  expect  occasional 
blunders  in  the  drug  business  as  in  any  other 
calling.  So  long  as  the  mistakes  occur  in  the 
big  stores  which  advertise  in  the  daily  papers, 
the  matter  can  be  hushed  up.  But  let  a  little 
fellow  make  the  blunder  and  it  is  meat  for  the 
reporters.  Give  a  modern  daily  a  chance  to 
stir  up  a  little  scandal  without  detracting  from 
the  revenue  of  its  advertising  columns  and  it 
will  never  miss  the  chance. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


HE  KNOWS  JUST  WHERE  HE  IS  AT. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  drawn  up  a  very 
neat  statement  of  his  business.  It  is  so  clear 
we  print  it  without  any  changes.  Our  corre- 
spondent takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  he  sells 
no  liquor  and  no  opiates.  He  lives  in  a  prohi- 
bition territory.  He  has  an  internal  revenue 
license  to  permit  the  sale  of  Ducros  Elixir  and 
alcohol  on  prescriptions.  The  expenses  include 
taxes  and  license.  Here  are  the  figures  as  he 
submits  them : 

Stock  Jan.  1,  1912 1,613  89 

Purchases    in    1912 3,998  99 

5,612  88 

Stock  Jan.   1,   1913 2,065  69 

Net  cost  of  goods  sold 3,547  19 

Freight,  express,  drayage 246  03 

Total  cost 3,793  22 

Sales  7,300  18 

Total  cost  of  goods 3,793  22 

Gross   profit 3,506  96 

Expenses : 

Rent   $  360  00 

Light  25  00 

Fuel  13  94 

Insurance   37  50 

Advertising    18  00 

Advertising   calendar 5  00 

Clerk    salary 500  00 

Taxes,  State  and  town 27  36 

License,  State  and  town 10  00 

Stationery 12  50 

Internal   revenue 25  00 

Proprietor's  salary 1,200  00 

Cash  drawn  out 108  08 

Other    expenditures 317  60    $2,659  98 

Net  profit 846  98 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  gross 
profits,  as  is  evident  at  a  glance,  were  a  little 
less  than  half  the  sales,  48.04/n«r  cent.  iHis 
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expenses  were  $2,659.98,  or  36.43  per  cent. 
Subtracting  the  percentage  of  expense  from 
the  gross  profit  we  find  the  net  profit  is  11.61 
per  cent. 

THIS  MAN  IS  DOING  WELL. 

"I  am  submitting  my  last  year's  statement 
for  criticism.  I  am  not  including  money  in 
the  bank  or  bad  accounts,  as  I  am  uncertain 
as  to  where  they  belong.  Would  bad  accounts 
rightly  come  under  expenses?  I  am  placing 
interest  on  the  investment  under  expenses  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  as  that  is  what  the 
banks  charge  here.  My  personal  withdrawal 
of  $1685.03  was  taken  out  of  the  business  to 
build  a  house.  It  is  over  and  above  my  salary 
allowance  of  $1500." 

Fixtures  $2213.38,  less  10  per  cent  for  depreciation. 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1912 $4,860  72 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1913 5,154  73 

Sales  23,745  99 

Purchases    .  t 13,903  18 

Freight  361  09 

Expenses  5,701  30 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  the  statement 
let  us  answer  some  of  the  questions  asked. 
Bad  accounts  do  not  come  under  expenses. 
They  are  to  be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 
In  our  opinion  one  has  no  right  to  charge 
against  the  business  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. Since  the  money  in  the  bank  is  not 
mentioned  we  can  only  assume  that  this  sum 
remained  substantially  the  same  throughout 
the  year. 

The  inventory  increased  from  $4860.72  to 
$5154.73,  a  gain  of  $294.01  in  the  stock. 
Now  this  must  be  subtracted  (not  added  as 
was  indicated  in  the  statement  originally  sub- 
mitted) from  the  purchases  to  obtain  the  total 
cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold.  So  the  pur- 
chases $13,903.18  plus  freight  of  $361.09 
gives  $14,264.27,  from  which  we  subtract 
$294.01,  the  increase  in  stock,  obtaining 
$13,970.26,  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold. 

The  sales  were  $23,745.99,  of  which  about 
five  per  cent  was  credit.  Subtracting  from  the 
sales  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold,  we  have 
$23,745.99  minus  $13,970.26  equals  $9775.73, 
the  gross  profit.  Our  correspondent  calculated 
his  gross  profit  as  $9187.71,  the  mistake  being 
due  to  his  failure  to  estimate  correctly  the  cost 
of  the  goods  sold.  This  we  have  already 
pointed  out. 

Dividing  $9775.73  by  the  sales  $23,745.99, 


we  find  the  gross  profit  amounts  to  41.15  per 
cent,  which  is  very  good. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  $5701.30  plus  a 
salary  of  $1500  from  the  gross  profit  $9775.73, 
we  find  the  net  profit  remaining  is  $2574.43, 
or  10.84  per  cent  of  the  sales.  The  percentage 
of  expense  is  now  easily  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing 10.84  from  41,15,  the  result  being  30.31. 

This  man  is  doing  very  well.  We  make  no 
mention  of  $1685.03  withdrawn  to  pay  for  a 
house.  What  concerns  us  is  the  earnings  of 
the  business,  not  the  form  in  which  those  earn- 
ings are  invested. 


GOOD  RETURNS  FROM  THIS  BUSINESS. 

A  western  druggist  submits  the  following 
statement : 

Jan..  1911.  Jan.,  191». 

Inventory  $  6,038  00       $  6,250  00 

Bills  due 170  00  1,900  00 

Cash  in  bank 300  00  500  00 

Sales  for  1912 23,581  00 

Purchases 14,189  08 

Salary  and  withdrawals 2,428  09 

Clerk  hire 2,293  05 

Expenses 1,595  72 

The  Stock  increased  $212,  which  subtracted 
from  the  purchases,  $14,189.08,  gives  $13,- 
977.08  as  tihe  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold. 
Subtracting  $13,977.08  from  the  sales  we  find 
the  gross  profit  was  $9603.92,  which  is  40.72 
per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  man  is  doing  very  well.  After  allow- 
ing himself  the  comfortable  sum  of  $2428.09 
and  paying  the  clerks  and  defraying  incidental 
expenses,  all  of  which  together  total  $6316.86, 
he  still  has  left  $3287.06  for  net  profit.  The 
last  figure  was  of  course  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing $6316.86  from  the  gross  profit  $9603.92. 
The  net  profit  is  13.93  per  cent  of  the  sales,  as 
we  have  determined  by  dividing  $3287.06  by 
$23,581.  Considering  the  substantial  salary 
which  the  manager  allows  himself  we  should 
say  the  net  earnings  of  the  business  are  very 
good. 

The  Kentucky  Board  of  Pharmacy,  which 
has  for  several  years  done  excellent  work  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  anti-narcotic  law,  has 
now  secured  indictments  against  seven  physi- 
cians and  five  druggists.  The  physicians  will 
be  prosecuted  for  the  illegal  prescribing  of 
cocaine  and  morphine.  ^  t 
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Oustavns  Michselia,  Albany  Chemical  Co.. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


Jacob  Havlacber.  the  Roessler  A  Haaa- 
lacher  Chemical  Co..  New  York  City. 


P.  Bchlioke,  the  Hoffmann-LaRoohe 
Chemical  Worka,  New  York  City. 


Edw.  Mallinckrodt.  MalUnckrodt  Chemi- 
cal Works.  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 


Georse  D.  Rosengarten,  Powers-Weiffht- 
man-Boeensarten  Co..  Philadelphia. 


John  F.  Queeny,   Monsanto    Chemical 
Works,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Oeorge   Simon,  the    Heyden    Chemical 
Works,  New  York  City. 


W.  O.  Cook,  the  New  York  Qainine  and 
Chemical  Works,  New  York  City. 


H.  R.  Saunders,  the  Hothnann-LaRodie 
Chemical  Works,  New  York  City. 


Soin«  Prominent  Manaffactarln^  Chemists. 
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Gene  Stratton-Porter.  C.  D.  Porter. 


"  Limberlost  Oabin,"  where  the  Porters  live  near  G^eneva,  Indiana. 

A  Dnitf tot'0  Wife  m  a  PoRolar  Novellat. 

Pew  peoi»le  amonir  the  thoneands  who  have  read  Gtene  Stratton-Porter's  books  and  novels  with  such  keen  delight  have  known  that 
the  author  was  the  wife  of  a  drogvist.  Mr.  Porter,  while  now  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  cashiership  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  in 
Geneva,  Indiana,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  for  27  years,  and  still  owns  a  half  interest  in  the  ilrm  of  J.  A.  Long  A  Co. 
which  he  established  in  1872.  Mrs.  Porter  is  known  to  every  reader  of  fiction  as  the  author  of  '*  Freckles."  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost," 
and  **The  Harvester."  In  addition  to  these  and  other  novels  she  has  also  written  several  books  of  natore  stndy  devoted  to  birds, 
moths,  and  the  like.  Her  stories  are  delightfolly  fresh  and  pore,  free  from  the  taint  of  morbidity  and  oynidsm.  and  instinct  with  the 
love  of  both  human  and  animal  nature.  Scarcely  any  novelist  of  to-day  has  a  more  enthusiastic  following.  Extracts  from  her  latest 
novel,  **  The  Harvester,"  appeared  in  an  article  beginning  on  page  18  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Bullbthc  op  PBABMAorr^ 
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Mias  Littlefield  herself.  A  dliplmy  in  the  window. 


The  store  proper.  A  oomer  of  the  prescription  room. 

A  Saocessfol  Woman  Pharmacist, 

Abigail  M.  Littlefield  is  the  proprietor  of  this  hAndsome  and  proeperoos  pharmacy  at  451  Broadway,  Troy.  N.  T.  She  established  it 
soon  after  irraduatinff  with  honor  from  the  Albany  OoUeve  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  opening  was  properly 
celebrated  last  October.  On  that  occasion  three  thousand  invitations  were  sent  out,  and  each  guest  was  presented  with  a  neat  box 
containing  several  samples  of  toilet  preparations  made  by  Miss  Littlefield  herself.  A  mere  glance  at  the  pictures  on  this  page  indi- 
cates that  Miss  Littlefield  has  an  admirably  neat  pharmacy,  and  that  she  is  a  credit  to  the  profession. 
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Some  Home-made  Show  GanU. 

Thew  specimem  are  Mnt  in  hj  a  dniciist  who  prefers  not  to  hare  his  name  divnlsed.  The  illustrations  on  some  of  them  are  secured  hj 
cnttinc  oat  pictnies  from  macaiine  covers  and  the  like.  Thej  are  then  pasted  onto  the  cardboard,  ontllned  with  black  paint,  and  touched 
3.P  here  and  there  to  brine  oat  the  colors  more  conspioaoosly*  As  for  the  lettering,  this  dmnrist  has  worked  it  oat  himself  as  the  reenlt  of 
jyractlce*  and  he  believes  that  every  pharmacist  can  make  very  artistic  and  socoessfol  show  cards  after  a  little  practice  and  triaL    He  sajs 

tliat  after  some  of  his  cards  have  been  finished  they  have  pozxled  many  people,  who  marveled  at  what  a  great "  painter  V^^had  become!  ^ 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


This  new  depaitment  was  opened  only  two  months  ago  in  the  BULLETIN,  but  it  has  at  once  sprung  into  great 
practicality  and  usefulness.  This  month  six  or  eight  druggists  are  telUng  how  the  dead  stock  problem  may  be 
solved*  and  are  also  discussing  methods  of  making  capital  of  the  parcels  posL  In  the  meantime  we  present 
two  new  questions,  and  we  cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them  for  the  next  monthly  contest : 

1.  How  can  the  pharmacist  who  is  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  wliolesale  house  most  nearly 

eliminate  the  phrase;  ''Just  out  of  this  article  toniay 7"    Submittod  by  N.  E.  Tnmwa.  Bsiabridce. N.  Y. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  and  displaying  rubber  goods?**   Sobmittod  by  P.  L  Minton,  Pisiiifield.  N.  J. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  ans¥rers,  if  printed, 
will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  mtes.  No  single  contributor,  unless  he  desires,  need  write  an  answer  to  more 
than  one  of  the  questions.  Please  observe  the  conditions:  All  contributions  (1)  must  be  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (2)  must  be  in  our  hands  before  May  15,  (3)  must 
be  not  less  than  500  words  long,  (4)  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  (5)  must  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  writers. 


HOW  CAN  DEAD  STOCK  BE  CONVERTED  INTO  UVE  MONEY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  Second  Question  Printed  in  the  February  Bulletin 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  James  L.  Tuohy,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Dead  stock  in  a  drug  store  comprises  so 
many  different  lines  that  I  will  have  to  take 
them  up  separately  and  suggest  various  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  them.  Dead  stock,  to 
many  druggists,  means  proprietary  goods  that 
do  not  sell.    I  will  take  that  line  up  first. 

PAY  CLERKS  A  COMMISSION. 

I  claim  from  my  own  personal  experience 
that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  dead  stock  in 


James  L.  Taohy. 

patents  is  by  allowing  the  clerks  a  commission. 
Here  is  a  plan  that  is  very  effective.  Go  over 
the  shelves  and  set  aside  all  dead  stock  in 
patents  or  proprietary  preparations.  Arrange 
them  all  in  one  section  according  to  their  uses. 
Keep  the  liniments  together,  also  the  cough 
remedies,  kidney  remedies,  corn  cures,  hair 
tonics,  rheumatism  remedies,  etc.  Keep  all 
the  different  preparations  for  the  same  disease 
in  one  place,  so  that  when  the  clerk  has  a  call 
for   something   for   rheumatism   he   may   go 


directly  to  your  clerk's  commission  depart- 
ment and  see  if  there  is  anything  for  that  pur- 
pose before  he  recommends  some  of  youri 
non-secrets  or  your  own  preparations.  These 
goods  should  be  sold  at  full  prices  if  possible 
—that  is,  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1.00. 

Allow  the  clerk  20-per-cent  commission  on- 
the  sales  in  that  department,  which  would  give: 
him  five  cents  on  the  25-cent  sale,  ten  cents  on 
the  50-cent  sale,  and  20  cents  on  the  $1.00  sale. 
That  would  still  permit  the  store  to  make; 
13  1-3  per  cent  on  the  2,  4,  and  8  goods,  and. 
a  much  greater  per  cent  on  some  other  lines.; 
The  way  for  the  clerk  to  go  about  this  is  to 
recommend  the  preparation  and  guarantee  itj 
the  same  as  your  own.  If  the  customer  is 
dissatisfied,  allow  him  to  return  it  and  ex- 
change it  for  something  else.  Of  course,  if; 
the  proprietor  doesn't  want  to  allow  a  com- 
mission on  a  sale  of  that  kind,  he  can  have 
an  understanding  with  the  clerks.  The  pro- 
prietor should  scan  his  shelves  occasionally 
and  see  where  the  dead  ones  are  and  put  them 
where  they  will  move.  This  plan  will  work. 
Try  it  out. 

After  the  clerk  makes  the  sale  he  should  tell 
the  customer:  "We  are  closing  out  that 
product.  If  you  think  it  particularly  good, 
call  back  as  early  as  possible  and  buy  the  re- 
mainder. We  only  have  one  or  two  or  three 
bottles  left,  and  when  they  go  we  shall  not 
handle  the  preparation  any  more."  You  will 
find  that  this  will  make  an  extra  sale  occa- 
sionally. In  disposing  of  deadyStock  in  tkis 
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way,  you  of  course  lose  a  chance  to  recom- 
mend one  of  your  own  preparations  on  which 
you  make  much  more  money.  But  I  claim  a 
lot  of  your  dead-stock  patents  are  all  profit  if 
you  sell  them.  If  you  don't  move  them  before 
many  years,  you  will  have  to  throw  them  out 
on  the  dump  pile  a  total  loss.  You  can  vary 
the  commission  to  clerks,  but  you  will  find  it 
better  to  give  them  something  worth  while. 
They  will  bear  the  department  in  mind  much 

^    ^^'  OTHER  SCHEMES. 

Dead  stock  in  other  lines  will  have  to  be 
handled  differently.  There  are  candies,  for 
instance.  Don't  allow  them  to  become  un- 
salable. When  they  move  slowly,  make  a  Sat- 
urday special  of  your  60-cent  candies,  selling 
them  for  29  cents.  Sell  at  or  near  cost.  As 
for  fancy  china  and  bric-a-brac,  if  they  don't 
move  at  a  cut  price,  then  give  them  away  on 
a  premium  plan,  a  dollar  piece  with  a  dollar 
purchase  of  your  own  goods. 

Or  this  plan  will  work:  Suppose  a  piece 
costs  you  67  cents.  Give  it,  for  instance,  to  a 
purchaser  who  buys  $1.00  worth  of  goods  and 
who  pays  17  cents  additional.  We  had  some 
Japanese  cream  pitchers  once  that  were  dead 
stock.  They  were  supposed  to  sell  at  25  or  35 
cents.  We  bought  them  for  10  cents  each.  We 
advertised  a  35-cent  Japanese  cream  pitcher  to 
anybody  for  10  cents  provided  a  customer 
would  order  a  box  of  a  certain  talcum  powder 
that  sold  for  25  cents.  We  closed  them  out 
in  a  day,  making  a  profit  on  the  talcum  and 
getting  our  cost  out  of  the  cream  pitchers. 

Dead  stock  in  perfumes  can  best  be  turned 
into  cash  by  this  plan:  Mix  all  the  odds  and 
ends  and  dilute  with  alcohol,  so  that  you  can 
allow  twice  as  much  for  same  price  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  a  certain  class  of  trade.  You 
can  sell  it. 

Other  lines  of  goods  can  be  sold  in  similar 
ways.  But  whenever  you  can  allow  commis- 
sion to  your  clerks,  that  is  the  best  plan. 


PUSH    THE    OLD    GOODS    FIRST! 

By  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  Ph.C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

With  some  people,  turning  dead  stock  into 
live  coins  is  almost  a  process  of  reincarnation 
plus  changing  the  breed. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught  me  several 
things.  First,  don't  have  any  dead  stock,  for 
the  reason  that  dead  stock  eats  more  than  live 
stock.    It  eats  room,  capital,  and  interest  with 


marvelous  speed.  But  once  in  a  while  stock 
is  sure  to  die.  If  it  does,  don't  bury  it  with 
new  goods.  Get  rid  of  it,  even  though  you 
don't  get  back  what  it  cost.  You  can  turn  it 
into  little  live  dimes  which  soon  grow  to  those 
cart-wheels  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
stamped  on  them,  and  those  cart-wheels  are 
what  move  the  business  wagon  up  the  streets 
of  gold. 

""grab  bags''  and  prize  competitions. 
Don't  have  any  stock  with  pennyweights 
on  its  eyes.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  ton  of  cure.  To  keep  your  store  from  being 
a  cemetery,  push  old  goods  first !  Don't  over- 
buy  to  save  discounts.  Know  your  stock  so  as 
to  sell  it.     Dust  up  a  bit  and  get  acquainted 


H.  Kalliwoda.  Jr. 

with  the  sick  ones  before  they  die.  Keep  sun- 
light off  of  soaps,  perfumes,  and  colored  arti- 
cles, because  sunlight  will  kill  them. 

In  outside  stores,  small  toys  are  often  car- 
ried— dolls,  balls,  whistles,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  bring  forward  the  shop-worn  articles 
of  this  character  which  have  been  unsalable. 
I  generally  put  them  into  bags  together  with 
slow-selling  candy  and  sell  them  as  "grabs." 
They  go  fast  to  the  kids  at  5  cents  each.  Shop- 
worn perfumes,  harmonicas,  little  combs,  etc., 
make  nice  "grab"  prizes. 

Once  in  a  while  you  have  a  prize  competi- 
tion and  are  at  a  loss  what  to  give  as  prizes. 
Get  a  nice  grand  prize.  Then  rummage 
through  your  stock  and  pick  out  some  of  those 
perfume  atomizers  or  hair-brushes  which  you 
couldn't  sell  last  Christmas.    Mato&4hese  your 
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second  or  third  prizes,  and  you  have  turned 
your  dead  stock  into  a  real  live  prize. 

AS  TO  OLD  '"patents/^ 

Often  old  proprietaries  and  patents  accumu- 
late. I  always  have  four  or  five  pint  bottles 
on  the  prescription  case  labeled  "Mixt.  Lini- 
ment," "Own  Blood  Purifier,"  "Rheumatic 
Remedy,"  and  "Stomach  Medicine."  If  I 
have  some  old  preparation  I  generally  manage 
to  dump  it  into  one  of  these  bottles,  according 
to  my  own  judgment.  These  mixtures  I  use 
in  dispensing  to  people  who  "want  a  little 
something  for  Willie's  stomachache,"  or  who 
say,  "Give  me  a  little  liniment  for  my  arm." 
Tlxis  liniment  bottle  gets  drainings  from  oil 
bottles,  contaminated  alcohol,  and  many  things 
I  can't  use  otherwise.  Of  course,  one  may 
have  to  fortify  this  mixture.  And  when  the 
patient  rubs  this  into  his  arm  till  it  glows  like 
a  sunset,  he  usually  gets  marvelous  results. 

Old  or  unsalable  cigars  I  powder  and  throw 
into  some  insect  preparation. 

A  SPECIAL  SALE. 

Now,  here  are  several  little  stunts  I  employ 
to  dispose  of  dead  stock:  One  is  a  big  "special 
sale."  Once  I  was  stuck  on  a  big  batch  of 
shoe  blacking.  I  made  a  fine,  big  window  dis- 
play. I  priced  the  stuff  at  a  cent  below  the 
retail  price  and  put  in  a  big  placard,  "Only 
One  to  a  Customer."  The  results  were  phe- 
nomenal. A  great  many  wanted  two,  but  I 
stuck  to  the  sign — "only  one."  Of  course,  the 
ladies  were  bound  to  get  ahead  of  me,  so  down 
•the  street  they'd  go  and  send  in  little  Johnnie 
to  get  another.  Three  days  cleaned  out  my 
stock — dead  some  two  years! 

Another  way  to  get  rid  of  "croaked  ones"  is 
to  give  it  free  with  some  other  article  at  full 
price.  This  increases  the  sale  of  the  "other" 
article  and  advertises  the  store.  I  did  this 
stunt  by  giving  away  an  old-time  pocketbook 
puff  with  a  can  of  talcum  bought  at  $1.00  a 
dozen,  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  10- 
cent  puff  and  talcum  sold  readily  for  25  cents. 

And  I  have  very  few  graves  in  my  store 
now. 


KEEP  OLD  STOCK  IN  VIEW. 

By  H.  E.  Read,  Altamont,  Kansas. 

To  convert  your  dead  stock  into  money,  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  it.  The  cause  of 
a"' great  deal  of  old  stock  accumulation  is  for- 


getfulness,  carelessness,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
such  as  you  are  instilled  with  by  the  salesman 
when  you  purchase  the  quantity  lot.  A  lack 
of  this  enthusiasm  will  soon  put  a  damper  on 
the  sales  of  an  article.  Slow  sales  soon  cause 
shop-worn  goods  and  dingy  packages.  Un- 
presentable goods  are  soon  back-shelved. 
Then  under  the  counter  they  go,  and  finally 
to  the  warehouse  or  to  the  ash  heap. 

don't  lose  sight  of  THE  STUFF ! 

The  thing  to  do  when  you  find  goods  mov- 
ing slowly,  such  as  patents,  pills,  tablets,  lini- 
ments, all  proprietary  goods,  etc.,  is  to  pick 
out  a  most  convenient  location  in  the  store  for 
them.  Place  a  few  on  the  counter,  in  the 
show-cases,  in  fact  in  various  places.  Keep 
them  always  before  you  or  sell  them.  Open 
the  packages,  read  the  literature  around  them, 
see  what  they  are  good  for  according  to  the 
manufacturers'  point  of  view.  If  only  the 
wrappers  are  soiled  and  the  goods  are  in  good 
condition,  write  the  manufacturers  for  new 
dressings.  Request  them  to  send  you  some 
advertising.  You  will  find  you  can  readily 
move  these  goods  if  you  will  do  this,  and  in- 
sist upon  keeping  the  goods  out  in  plain  view 
and  within  easy  reach. 

Prescription  drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
similar  products  often  accumulate  because  a 
physician  leaves  the  vicinity,  thus  decreasing 
the  demand  for  his  particular  line  of  supplies. 
The  same  procedure  will  apply  here  as  with 
the  patents  to  a  large  extent.  Go  over  the 
pharmaceuticals,  sort  out  the  trailers,  place 
them  all  together  in  easy  reach  and  in  plain 
view. 

keep  posted  on  old  goods. 

Find  out  the  therapeutic  values  of  the  old 
goods,  if  they  have  any;  get  the  doses,  etc.  If 
the  product  be  one  of  the  so-called  secret 
nostrums,  write  the  manufacturer  for  litera- 
ture regarding  it.  You  should  be  able  to  in- 
terest some  of  your  physicians  sufficiently  so 
that  they  will  help  you  out  with  most  of  it. 
Do  not  spring  all  of  these  goods  at  one  time, 
but  study  your  physician's  demands  by  his 
prescriptions.  Then  at  intervals  request  him 
to  try  some  of  the  preparations.  If  it  be  a 
tonic,  antiseptic,  ointment,  pill,  tablet  or  what 
not,  mention  to  him  the  claims  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Explain,  if  you  deem  best,  that  you 
are  overstocked.  You  will  begin  to  receive 
prescriptions  now  and  then.  >^^  t 
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Never  get  too  enthusiastic  over  these  dead 
ones.  We  have  been  compelled  at  times  to 
restock  the  goods  for  refills.  After  the  first 
few  prescriptions  for  a  product,  better  forget 
it  for  a  while  and  try  out  some  of  the  others. 
Often  one  receives  a  prescription  and  is  unable 
to  fill  it,  being  out  of  the  ingredients.  In  such 
cases  if  you  communicate  with  the  physician, 
remember  that. in  suggesting  other  ingredients 
to  replace  your  shorts  there  is  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  mention  old  goods.  And  the 
doctor  is  glad  to  receive  the  suggestion.  For 
when  he  writes  for  one  article,  perhaps  he  has 
nothing  else  in  view  at  the  moment.  And  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  these  goods,  you  can 
usually  find  one  among  them  to  suggest  as 
next  best  for  the  time  being.  Of  course  judg- 
ment should  be  used  never  to  offer  or  suggest 
a  worthless  preparation,  or  too  old  a  one.  The 
best  place  for  such  goods  is  the  ash  heap;  or 
better  still,  if  you  have  the  room,  keep  a  small 
section  somewhere  for  these  dead  ones.  Keep 
them  in  it  out  of  sight.  Embalm  them  just 
for  future  reminders  not  to  buy  everything 
that  seems  good.  Some  day  the  salesman  may 
come  along.  If  he  does,  make  him  pay  their 
funeral  expenses.  A  great  many  houses  are 
willing  to  exchange  new  goods  of  a  different 
nature  for  their  slow  selling  ones  in  order  to 
get  their  goods  moving  with  you. '  Thus  you 
help  them  by  helping  yourself.  New  goods 
are  much  more  easily  sold  than  those  you  have 
tired  of. 

With  paints,  toilet  specialties,  rubber  goods 
and  perfumes  the  same  method  will  apply. 
Get  them  out  before  you  overlook  them. 
Study  them  until  you  have  become  entirely 
familiar  with  their  uses.  Instruct  your  clerks 
as  to  their  merits,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  where  they  are  not  damaged  or  do  not 
show  too  marked  a  degree  of  age,  you  can 
move  them. 

Sundries  and  novelties  are  a  little  different.. 
If  these  are  out  of  style,  shop-worn,  or  dam- 
aged, the  best  way  to  convert  them  into  money 
is  to  mark  the  price  down.  If  the  first  mark- 
down  doesn't  sell  them,  try  it  a  second  or  third 
time.  If  the  third  mark-down  does  not  move 
them,  give  them  to  some  appreciative  cus- 
tomer. This  will  sometimes  bring  you  returns 
greater  than  the  profit  on  the  sale,  and  will 
bring  you  many  permanent  customers. 


FAVORS  A  DISPOSAL  SALE. 

By  £.  K  Pine,  Toronto,  Canada. 

To  convert  dead  stock  into  money,  we  must 
know  exactly  the  line  of  goods  to  be  disposed 
of  and  then  endeavor  by  one  of  the  methods 
I  shall  disclose  to  sell. 

I  shall  first  take  a  line  of  cough  remedies 
which  has  proved  very  unsuccessful.  It  has 
sold  so  poorly  that  it  has  been  stored  away  as 
a  loss  and  charged  up  as  such  to  the  propri- 
etor. This  we  shall  in  season  bring  forth. 
We  shall  carefully  select  the  unsalable  looking 
bottles  and  arrange  them  neatly  upon  the 
counter  in  the  most  conspicuous  sales  spot  in 
the  store.  Then  a  large  printed  card  will  draw 
attention  to  the  qualities  of  this  cough  remedy. 
This  display  and  card  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  disposal  sale.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  cus- 
tomers. It  only  needs  to  be  followed  by  a 
little  argument  in  favor  of  the  goods  and  the 
sales  result.  So  much  for  the  salable  looking 
bottles. 

Now  for  those  packages  that  are  so  soiled 
that  you  could  not  display  the  cartons  or  bot- 
tles, and  the  firm  originally  manufacturing 
the  article  is  out  of  business,  so  that  new  car- 
tons cannot  be  obtained.  I  have  found  this 
expedient  a  good  one:  Take  the  label  from 
the  bottles  and  use  a  simple  prescription  label 
designating  the  therapeutic  quality  of  the  drug 
together  with  the  directions.  Very  often  stock 
of  this  nature  can  be  used  in  extemporaneous 
cases  in  which  the  druggist  has  not  time  to 
put  up  a  mixture  and  is  familiar  with  the 
ingredients  of  a  proprietary  medicine.  It  may 
have  little  success  as  a  seller,  but  still  possess 
merit. 

Very  often  I  have  a  call  for  a  blood  mix- 
ture, and  having  a  stock  of  sarsaparilla  ex- 
tract which  seems  to  move  slowly,  instead  of 
selling  a-  sealed  bottle  of  patents,  I  induce  the 
customer  to  take  a  small  bottle  of  our  own 
manufacture.  And  giving  him  a  six-ounce 
mixture  I  make  more  profit,  and  know  that 
the  mixture  will  perhaps  give  better  satisfac- 
tion than  the  one  which  was  originally  asked 
for. 

Very  often  we  meet  with  other  lines,  per- 
haps a  side  issue  such  as  souvenirs.  In  one 
case  especially  I  tried  a  variety  of  ways  to  dis- 
pose of  some  two  hundred  different  pieces  of 
such  a  stock.    The  last  and  what  proved  the 
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most  successful  plan  was  the  old  guessing 
contest.  The  purchase  of  a  fifty-cent  article 
entitled  the  buyer  to  two  votes,  or  rather 
guesses.  An  eight-day  clock  was  wound  on 
a  certain  day,  the  date  being  indicated  by  a 
sign  done  in  black  and  white.  The  one  guess- 
ing nearest  to  the  minute  on  which  this  clock 
would  stop  on  the  eighth  day  would  receive  a 


watch,  which  I  had  displayed  in  the  opposite 
window.  The  sale  was  in  a  country  store,  and 
the  success  was  greater  than  we  expected. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  successful 
disposal  of  stock  depends  on  the  variety.  It 
must  be  displayed  so  that  it  rouses  a  certain 
interest  in  the  article,  thus  inducing  people  to 
buy. 


HOW  CAN  I  MAKE  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  THE  PARCELS  POST? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  First  Question  Printed  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE- WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  R.  S.  Wallace,  Norwich^  N.  Y. 
This  same  question  is  revolving  itself  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  most  successful  retail 
business  men  of  to-day;  some  have  found  the 
answer,  others  are  still  groping  in  the  dark. 
The  solution  is  to  advertise. 

Of  course,  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 


KEEP  WITHIN  THE  ZONE. 

Personally  I  would  advise  no  druggist  to  try 
to  do  a  parcel-post  business  outside  of  the 
50-mile  zone.  And  with  some,  if  they  merely 
worked  up  the  business  on  their  rural  routes 
they  would  be  assured  of  an  income  and  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  mail-order  competi- 
tion. 

In  our  town  there  are  five  drug  stores,  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  as  yet  there  are  no 
dead  ones  in  the  bunch.  Our  store,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  stores 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  has  always  enjoyed 
a  very  good  out-of-town  business.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  piece  of  parcel-post  advertising 
which  we  have  been  using  with  very  good  re- 
sults : 


R.  8.  WaUaoe.  Norwich.  N.  T. 

to  advertise  is  the  method  of  the  up-to-date 
business  man.  But  you  will  say,  how  can  I 
successfully  advertise  my  willingness  to  use 
the  parcels  post  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus- 
tomers and  the  enriching  of  my  own  pocket? 
As  usual,  different  localities  afford  different 
opportunities.  For  instance,  we  are  located 
within  the  50-mile  zone  of  two  different  job- 
bers who  are  very  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us.  If  we  are  out  of  an  article  and  wish  our 
customer  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
send  the  order  to  the  jobber  and  have  him  mail 
it  direct  to  the  customer. 
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We  use  this  as  an  enclosure  with  packages, 
and  also  put  one  in  every  letter  which  we  mail 
into  the  country.  And  at  the  foot  of  every 
statement  which  we  send  out  we  write  a  few 
lines  saying  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  any 
one  anything  in  our  line,  which  includes  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  found  in  a  city  store. 
Although  the  parcel  post  is  at  the  present 
writing  not  yet  two  months  old,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  goodly  number  of  responses  from 
the   special   advertising   which   we^  have   in- 
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augurated.  An  advertisement  in  the  papers 
which  go  out  from  your  own  town  is  all 
right,  but  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  papers 
which  are  located  in  some  other  town  as  it 
does  not  create  a  friendly  feeling  with  outside 
dealers.  I  very  much  doubt  if  such  distant 
advertising  really  pays. 

CULTIVATE  THE  FARMER. 

As  we  have  a  very  good  country  trade,  when 
we  have  anything  to  give  away  we  always  try 
to  remember  the  farmers.  And  with  what 
other  class  of  people  does  good  advertising 
show  such  profitable  returns?  Every  year  in 
January  we  do  up  little  bundles  of  almanacs, 
advertising  samples,  and  the  like.  Many  coun- 
try people  come  in  the  store  and  ask  us  for  an 
almanac.  Then  we  also  give  them  one  of  the 
packages.  We  consider  this  very  cheap  but 
effective  advertising.  Then  throughout  the 
year  we  have  little  packages  to  give  out  with 
special  advertising.  This  year  every  package 
will  contain  a  parcel-post  advertisement. 

When  the  parcel-post  bill  was  framed  it  was 
not  done  with  the  idea  of  ruining  the  small 
dealer  or  of  enriching  the  big  cut-raters  in  the 
large  cities.  Don't  kick.  Some  may  say  phar- 
macy is  not  what  it  once  was.  Well,  it  is  hard 
telling  what  we  would  do  if  it  were.  And  if 
it  were  the  same  to-day  as  formerly,  we  would 
be  kicking  about  something  else ;  so  there  you 
are. 

The  parcel  post  is  here,  and  here  to  stay. 
It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Druggist,  to  see  that  you 
get  your  share  of  the  business  which  it  has 
given  you  the  privilege  to  have.  You  can  get 
yours  if  you  hustle  for  it. 


SELL  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  RURAL 
ROUTE. 

By  O.  p.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

Most  of  us  in  small  towns  are  looking  to 

the   rural   delivery  man    for  the  parcel-post 

business.    We  must  interest  him  first,  then  the 

people.    Advertise  to  the  people  and  then  pro- 


ceed to  interest  the  r.  d.  man  in  your  business. 
I  suggest  you  issue  a  little  capital  stock  in 
your  store  to  every  mail-carrier.  See  that 
this  stock  pays  him  something,  if  it  is  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  actual  sales  made  on  his 
route.  Start  a  contest  for  some  prize  offered 
by  your  store,  and  be  sure  to  get  a  contestant 
on  every  rural  route  out  of  your  town — Miss 
Jones  Route  1,  Miss  Smith  Route  2,  and  so 
on.  Always  advertise  the  route  and  the  girl 
as  well  as  the  goods. 

As  a  prize  I  suggest  a  piano,  or  a  free 
scholarship  at  some  leading  woman's  college. 
You  can  always  get  any  live  school  to  donate 
the  scholarship  for  the  advertising  you  give 
it.  Then  you  supplement  this  offer  with 
books,  or  board,  etc.  The  use  of  the  rural 
route  is  the  best  system  of  interesting  people 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This 
not  only  gets  the  mail-order  business,  but 
brings  a  great  deal  of  personal  business 
that  would  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  And  by 
having  the  carrier  interested  in  your  store,  he 
is  an  every-day  drummer  for  your  business. 
I  suggest  that  you  count  the  votes  and  declare 
a  dividend  for  your  carriers  once  a  week. 
Publish  in  your  town  paper  how  the  votes 
stand,  giving  in  each  issue  a  coupon,  which  if 
cut  out  and  returned  to  you  by  certain  routes 
entitles  the  contestant  to  a  free  vote.  Get 
^'everybody  talking  it  now." 

Then  in  furtherance  of*  this  parcel-post 
plan,  have  roadside  advertisements  reading, 
"John  Smith,  the  Parcel-post  Druggist,"  and 
many  other  catchy  phrases,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
the  man  for  the  orders.  Then  see  that  all 
orders  are  filled  promptly,  neatly  packed,  and 
never  let  an  order  pass  if  the  goods  can  be 
had,  even  if  it  costs  you  a  little  extra  to  handle 
this  one  order.  Be  accurate  in  making  change. 
If  you  find  in  a  deal  a  balance  due  of  one  cent, 
stop  and  write  a  letter  thanking  the  customer 
for  the  order,  and  enclose  the  one  cent  balance 
due. 
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WHICH  DEPARTMENTS  PAY  BEST? 


A  Test  Recently  Hade  by 
Both  Salee  ai 


the  Proprietor  of  a  Proaperova  Pharmacy — ^Pl^i 
id  Profits  In  Each  Department— One  Great  Leaaon 
Learned  by  the  Experiment. 

By  GHAS.  J.  CLAYTON. 

Deav«r*  Colorado.* 


Showing 


The  writer  has  always  been  more  or  less 
fascinated  by  figures.  Even  when  a  boy  at 
school  my  favorite  study  was  arithmetic.  I 
can  recall  occasions  when  I  voluntarily  re- 
mained after  school  hours  to  secure  the  teach- 
er's assistance  in  solving  some  difficult  prob- 
lem. And  in  later  days  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  figuring  which  might  have 
been  more  profitably  employed. 

This  liking  for  figures  has  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  things  which,  if  not  profitable,, 
is  at  least  interesting  to  me,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  may  find  them  of  interest,  too, 
they  are  presented  here. 

It  has  been  thought  that  to  make  an  item- 
ized record  of  sales  would  require  more  time 
than  can  be  spared  in  the  average  store,  but 
in  order  to  get  a  line  on  the  gross  profits  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  make  such  a  record  occa- 
sionally for  a  day  or  a  few  days,  and  such  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  writer. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  merely  figure  the  cost  of  each  item  and  the 
aggregate  of  costs  against  the  amount  of  sales. 
But  recently  curiosity  led  to  a  separation  of 
the  sales  into  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
class  of  goods  sold,  and  figuring  the  profits  on 
each  division  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

AVERAGE  SALE  14.5  CENTS. 

During  the  period  of  such  a  test  recently 
there  were  sold  724  items  for  which  we  re- 
ceived $107.83,  an  average  of  14.89  cents  per 
item.  According  to  the  customer  counter  on 
the  cash  register,  we  served  698  customers,  and 
dividing  this  into  the  amount  of  sales  shows 
that  we  received  an  average  of  15.45  cents  per 
customer,  and  on  the  average  sold  more  than 
one  item  to  only  one  customer  in  each  twenty- 
five. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number 
of  customers  indicated  by  the  cash  register 
includes  those  who  came  for  change  as  well 

^Reprinted  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Druggist, 


as  those  who  really  made  purchases,  but  it  is 
proper  to  take  them  into  consideration,  for  it 
takes  just  as  long  to  make  change  for  a  bill  as 
it  does  to  sell  a  cigar  or  a  bottle  of  cough 
syrup.  These  724  items  which  sold  for 
$107.83  were  found  to  have  cost  $63.56,  and 
so  furnished  a  gross  profit  of  $44.27,  a  frac- 
tion over  41  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

APPORTIONING  THE  PROFITS. 

Having  determined  so  much,  we  were  curi- 
ous to  know  what  proportion  of  the  business 
and  the  profits  should  be  credited  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  goods  sold. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  results 
determined : 


CLA88IFIOATIOIf  AND  QBOSS 

Pbopzt. 


Entire  bosiness.  41  % 

Prescriptions.  65>^% 

Cigars  and  tobaooos,  28%. . 

Boda  fountain,  4S% 

Oat-rate  proprietaries,  20% 

PeriodiciOs.  86% 

Drugs,  medicines  and  sick- 
room supplies,  48% 


Number 
and  per 
cent  of 
items. 


724—100 
18—1.8 
114—  16 
146-20 
7—  1 
89-    6 

204-28 


Amount  and 
per  cent  of 


$107.88—100 
6.66—  6 
11.80—  11 
16.60—  16 
8.10-2.8 
8.40-    8 


02.' 


-49 


Amount 
and  per 
cent  of 
profit. 


144.27—100 
4.29-9.7 
8.20-7.7 
7.ia-  16 
.62-  .6 
1.21—2.6 

22.74—61 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  items  were  prescriptions, 
they  brought  six  per  cent  of  the  total  cash  and 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

The  last  class,  drugs,  medicines  and  sick- 
room supplies,  includes  prescriptions  and  all 
such  articles  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
body,  such  as  toilet  creams,  but  does  not  in- 
clude face  powders  or  other  articles  to  be  used 
merely  as  beautifiers. 

Though  the  percentage  profit  derived  from 
the  sale  of  this  class  of  goods  was  but  little 
higher  than  the  general  average,  the  fact  that 
the  average  item  sold  for  nearly  twenty-five 
cents  as  against  the  general  average  of  less 
than  fifteen  cents  caused  these  28  per  cent  of 
items  to  yield  49  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
51  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
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One  interesting  result  of  this  test  was  the 
discovery,  or  rather  the  verification  of  what 
had  been  suspected  before,  that  the  tobacco 
and  fountain  branches  of  the  business  have 
not  been  accorded  fair  treatment.  Account  of 
the  sales  of  these  classes  of  goods  have  been 
kept  by  means  of  checks,  which  are  counted 
each  night. 

There  has  often  been  a  wonder  if  the  checks 
are  not  sometimes  forgotten  when  making 
sales,  and  this  test  demonstrated  the  validity 
of  that  wonder,  for  while  the  itemized  record 
showed  sales  of  $16.50  at  the  fountain  the 
checks  counted  only  $14.25,  and  the  record  of 
tobaccos  sold  was  itemized  at  $11.80  against 
checks  to  the  amount  of  $11.00  only.  How 
to  overcome  this  shortcoming  without  the  aid 
of  a  cashier  is  a  problem  that  the  writer  has 
yet  to  solve  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

ONE  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

One  other  thing  has  been  resolved  upon, 
and  that  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  increase 


materially  the  number  of  customers  to  whom 
more  than  one  item  is  sold.  This  might  be 
done  most  easily  by  suggesting  something  that 
would  naturally  be  associated  with  the  article 
asked  for. 

If  a  tooth-brush  be  sold,  suggest  dentifrice 
or  dental  floss.  If  a  writing  tablet,  there  are 
pens,  ink,  pencils,  erasers,  fountain  pens,  mu- 
cilage, etc.,  the  mere  mention  of  which  may 
lead  to  a  sale.  And  if  the  article  sold  is  not 
itself  suggestive  of  something  else,  there  are 
in  every  drug  store  dozens  of  articles  to  which 
attention  may  be  called  with  a  possibility  of 
sale. 

So  while  considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  the  record  and  its  tabulation,  it  is  felt  that 
because  some  of  our  shortcomings  have  by  this 
means  been  revealed  to  us,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  knowledge,  the  time  will  have  been 
well  spent,  and  not  to  be  selfish,  our  experi- 
ence is  here  given  for  the  benefit  of  others  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  at  least  be  found  of  in- 
terest. 


WHY  I  AM  HERE. 

The  Tovtfh  Lack   of   Montgomery   Minloof  Madden— After  Repeated  Hard  Knocka  In  the 
Covntry  He  Attempta  Svcceaa  In  a  Larie  City— What  Finally  Becomea  of  Him. 

By  ARTHUR  L.  BUZZELL. 


I  like  to  write,  and  the  chaplain  encourages 
me.  He  says  that  a  great  many  men  crazier 
than  I  am  make  a  living  at  it.  So  I  have  de- 
cided to  immortalize  a  certain  epoch  of  my 
Hfe,  slicing  said  epoch  somewhat  longitudi- 
nally and  subdividing  it  into  four  sections,  the 
last  of  which  shall  contain  four  words.  The 
chaplain  says  that  all  the  books  on  story- 
writing  advise  that  one's  work  should  be 
planned  in  advance,  and  that  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard operated  in  this  manner. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  anybody 
should  read  this.  Life  at  best  is  short,  and 
one  gifted  with  a  clear  mind  can  make  much 
better  use  of  his  time.  However,  if  you  still 
persist,  permit  me  to  erect  the  initial  sign- 
post, thus: 

I, 
and  to  introduce  myself  as  Montgomery  Min- 
loof   Madden.      My    peculiar    middle    name 


comes  from  my  mother's  side  of  the  family, 
her  father  having  been  Anton  Minloof,  the 
famous  singer  who  was  executed  as  a  spy  the 
day  following  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

In  youth  I  entered  a  drug  store,  and  in  due 
time  became  a  pharmacist  under  the  terms  of 
the  laws  of  my  State,  the  number  of  my  cer- 
tificate issued  on  my  twenty-third  birthday^ 
April  1,  1887,  being  1313. 

In  passing,  kindly  note  the  double  13,  the 
double  significance  of  April  1,  and  the  hoodoo 
number,  23.  Referring  back  to  my  name,  note 
also  that  M  is  the  thirteenth  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, that  the  sum-total  of  all  the  letters  is  23, 
and  that  the  first  syllable  of  my  surname  and 
the  last  syllable  of  my  middle  name,  spelled 
backwards,  gives  us  the  potent  combination, 
"dam  fool." 

How  I  got  a  start  doesn't  matter;  let  it  be 
sufficient  that  I  got  one,  meager  though  it  may 
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have  been.  I  bought  a  store  in  a  neighboring 
twelve-hundred  town  and  started  out  for  my- 
self. My  purchase  was  well  located,  and  I 
could  discover  no  reason  why  the  place  could 
not  be  made  the  most  popular  in  the  village. 
I  had  health,  energy,  and  enthusiasm. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong,  however. 
The  contents  of  the  first  vial  of  poison  that 
went  out  of  the  store  was  swallowed  with 
suicidal  intent.  I  overlooked  the  trivial  mat- 
ter of  securing  a  revenue  license,  and  was  fined 
$37.50  for  selling  a  pint  of  alcohol  to  a  Swede. 
Through  some  slight  inadvertence  the  direc- 
tions, "One  after  each  meal  and  two  at  bed- 
time," got  onto  the  label  of  a  box  containing 
two  dozen  compound  cathartic  pills,  the  lady 
being  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat  and  having 
a  wide  circle  of  influential  friends.  My  light- 
ing plant  blew  up.  A  runaway  horse  dashed 
through  my  front  window.  A  boy  lost  part  of 
his  hand  charging  a  fountain  in  the  basement. 
A  fatless  old  maid,  whom  I  befriended  out  of 
sheer  generosity,  threatened  suit  for  breech  of 
promise.  The  very  devil  seemed  hot  on  my 
trail. 

During  my  second  soda-water  season  I  mar- 
ried. I  shall  make  no  defense  of  the  act,  aside 
from  this:  I  told  Molly  everything,  from  the 
top  of  the  page  to  the  last  daub  of  ink  on  the 
tail  of  "and  so  forth."  I  showed  her  my  past, 
my  bank  book,  and  my  hopes  for  the  future. 
I  even  touched  for  her  the  secret  spring  in  my 
name. 

"What  you  need  is  a  hoodoo-buster,"  she 
said,  confidently.  "That's  me."  So  I  took 
her  at  her  word,  the  furniture  man  took  mine, 
and  we  went  to  housekeeping. 

In  less  than  a  year  I  was  the  father  of  trip- 
lets. 

Molly's  mother  came  to  live  with  us,  and 
after  a  brief  reign  went  totally  blind. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  my  business 
would  not  stand  the  strain  of  these  additional 
burdens.  There  was  no  escaping  the  prophesy 
of  the  daily  sales  record.  I  was  still  able  to 
keep  my  head  above  water,  but  the  time  could 
not  be  very  far  distant  when  I  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so. 

We  went  over  the  situation  in  detail,  Molly 
and  I,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  sell  my 
store  and  go  to  the  city  and  seek  employment. 
I  might  do  better  as  a  clerk. 

That  very  night  a  storm  came  up,  lightning 
struck  the  store,  and  it  burned  to  the  ground. 


The  term  of  my  insurance  had  expired  the  day 
before. 

II. 

My  journey  to  the  metropolis  was  unevent- 
ful. I  arrived  at  noon,  went  to  a  restaurant 
and  dined  on  ham  and  eggs,  after  which,  light- 
ing a  good  five-cent  cigar,  I  began  an  aimless 
wandering  about  town.  In  the  morning  I 
would  take  up  the  matter  of  "securing  a  po- 
sition." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  attracted  by  a 
peculiar  sonorous,  sing-songy  drone  issuing 
from  a  room  above  the  entrance  to  which  hung 
three  golden  balls.  I  peered  in  through  the 
window,  and  as  I  did  so  a  man,  apparently  a 
prosperous  clothing  merchant,  came  out  and 
approached  me.  Thrusting  two  silver  dollars 
into  my  hand,  he  grasped  me  by  the  arm  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

"Go  in  and  bid  in  that  organ  for  me,"  he 
said,  excitedly.  "Go  as  high  as  $40.  I'll  wait 
outside.  That  sucker  would  just  as  lief  stick 
me  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  he  would 
a  red  cent." 

Ten  dollars  had  already  been  bid  when  I 
entered.  I  piped  in  with  fifteen,  my  opponent 
made   it   twenty,    I   ping-ponged   back    with 

twenty-five,   and ^well,    I   got   the   organ. 

Forty  dollars. 

I  looked  for  the  clothing  merchant,  but 
failed  to  see  him.  I  started  to  go  outside  to 
apprise  him  of  my  victory,  but  was  forcibly 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  large  man  with 
short  curly  whiskers. 

"No  you  don't,"  he  hissed.  "You  bought 
that  organ.    Now  pay  for  it." 

In  vain  I  protested.  A  policeman  appeared, 
entering  from  a  back  room,  and  I  appealed  to 
him.  The  transaction  was  perfectly  legal,  he 
said,  and  if  I  did  not  live  up  to  the  obligation 
I  had  assumed  he  would  have  to  run  me  in. 

So  I  settled.  I  parted  with  my  watch  and 
$27  in  cash — ^all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  settlement  was 
that  I  was  to  get  my  newly  acquired  possession 
out  of  the  building  inside  of  an  hour. 

I  still  hoped  to  find  the  clothing  merchant, 
and  went  out  and  made  diligent  search.  He 
had  disappeared,  however,  mysteriously  and 
completely.  I  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
sidewalk,  awaiting  his  return,  until  my  hour 
had  expired;  then  the  man  with  the  curly 
whiskers  beckoned  me  and  said  he  wQuld  help 
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me  find  an  expressman.    Presently  he  hailed  a 
little  Irishman  driving  a  gnarled  gray  horse. 

So  far  I  had  not^  even  glanced  at  my  pur- 
chase. I  had  not  dared  to.  But  while  assist- 
ing in  the  loading  I  could  not  avoid  the  taking 
of  a  cursory  inventory.  Needless  to  say,  the 
instrument  was  in  its  dotage ;  had  been,  doubt- 
less, for  lo  these  many  moulten  moons!  The 
coating  of  varnish  wherewith  of  yore  it  had 
been  made  to  shine  and  glisten  was,  for  the 
most  part,  scratched  and  bruised  and  peeled 
away,  until  the  entire  surface  presented  a 
rough,  poverty-stricken,  last-rose  appearance. 
One  end  was  somewhat  charred,  a  condition 
suggesting  that  the  instrument  had  stood  in  too 
close  proximity  to  a  pulsating  heater.  The 
carpet  on  the  pedals  was  worn  away,  and  the 
pedals  themselves  half  worn  through.  The 
uneven  keys  were  yellow  and  uncertain,  like 
the  teeth  of  an  octogenarian.  A  number  of 
stops  were  missing.  I  counted  the  remainder. 
There  were  thirteen. 

"Where'U  I  take  it  to,  sor?"  inquired  the 
expressman. 

"Take  it  home  and  keep  it  until  I  call  for 
it,"  I  directed. 

"I'll  be  dommed  if  I  will,"  he  responded. 
"Th'  ould  woman  wouldn't  have  the  thing  in 
the  house." 

"Put  it  in  the  barn,  then." 

"I  might  do  that." 

I  took  his  name  and  number  and  he  drove 
away. 

III. 

Lacking  the  price  of  a  bed,  I  slept  in  a  park 
that  night.  Early  next  morning,  I  took  up  the 
task  of  finding  a  job.  It  had  come  to  that, 
now :  "finding  a  job."  I  was  hungry  and  des- 
perate, and  I  entered  the  drug  stores  in  the 
order  of  their  finding,  sought  the  proprietor, 
put  on  what  front  I  could,  and  bluntly  asked 
him  for  work.  But  with  distressing  regularity 
I  was  turned  away.  Occasionally  a  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  where  a  position  might  exist, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  went  up  against 
a  degree  of  frigidity  which  would  have  been 
worth  money  in  an  ice-cream  factory.  How- 
ever, just  as  the  shades  of  night  had  about 
abandoned  further  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
my  hopes,  I  struck  a  place  where  I  seemed  to 
detect  the  least  little  glimmering  glint  of  un- 
certainty. A  sudden  impulse  seized  me,  and 
I  recklessly  and  guilelessly  laid  bare  my  pen- 


niless and  mealless  condition — ^after  which 
ensued  seven  distinct  ages  of  breathless  etern- 
ity, terminating  in  a  precipitate  decision  to 
give  me  a  trial  and  to  advance  $3  on  salary ! 

The  following  forenoon  I  took  up  residence 
at  a  cheap  boarding-house  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  my  work,  and  proceeded  to  make  my- 
self as  comfortable  as  possible.  On  condition 
that  I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  at- 
tempt to  wrest  music  from  my  new-bought 
organ  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  secured 
from  the  landlady  a  somewhat  halting  consent 
to  the  placing  of  it  in  a  comer  of  my  room. 
The  old  Irishman  made  no  charge  for  storage, 
as  I  had  half  feared  he  might. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  dilapidated  instru- 
ment either  added  to  or  detracted  from  the 
appearance  of  my  "apartment."  It  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  and  general 
color  scheme  of  the  place.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  its  accusing  presence  contributed  ma- 
terially to  my  peace  of  mind.  I  experienced  a 
literal  contraction  of  the  heart  every  time  I 
looked  at  it.  Attempts  to  dispose  of  it  proved 
worse  than  failures.  Even  a  proposition  to 
exchange  it  for  two  weeks'  board  and  lodging 
was  a  little  more  than  indignantly  spumed  by 
the  autocrat  of  the  prune  table. 

I  wrote  a  daily  letter  to  my  wife,  and  sent 
money  in  as  many  of  them  as  I  could ;  but  in 
none  of  these  hopeful  communications  did  I 
make  mention  of  the  tragedy  in  the  auction 
shop. 

I  held  my  position  thirteen  days. 

"You  are  a  good  boy,  and  seem  to  under- 
stand certain  phases  of  the  business  fairly 
well,"  said  my  employer,  as  he  handed  me  the 
final  check.  "But  your  style  of  joking  seems 
to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  certain  of  my 
patrons.  For  instance,  yesterday  you  tried  to 
force  a  nursing  bottle  onto  Old  Maid  Jenkins." 

"But  the  trade  journals ." 

"Never  mind  the  trade  journals!"  roared 
the  old  mummy  of  a  pirate.  "Salesmanship 
does  not  consist  of  recommending  blue  oint- 
ment every  time  a  customer  calls  for  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.    Good  luck  I" 

I  went  straight  to  my  room,  and  once  within 
its  sheltering  portals  I  sank  deeply  into  the 
slough  of  despond.  Disdaining  the  call  of  the 
gong,  I  sat  for  hours  and  brooded.  What  was 
the  use?  Every  sign  in  the  zodiac  foretold 
ignoble  failure.  I  had  tried.  I  had  failed.  I 
had  always  failed.  The  devious,  destined 
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pathway — what  had  it  led  to  ?  A  cheap  room 
in  a  decaying  boarding-house,  with  a  hideous 
relic  of  a  disintegrated  generation  standing 
athwart  a  rugless  comer !  And  at  the  thought 
of  the  faded  organ  and  all  it  had  cost,  both  in 
coin  of  the  realm  and  in  anguish  of  soul,  I 
arose  and  rushed  toward  it  in  a  fit  of  wild, 
senseless  anger.  Standing  beside  it  was  a 
heavy  oak  chair,  also  a  relic  of  the  past;  this 
I  grasped,  raised  it  high  in  the  air  above  my 
head  and  brought  it  down  with  a  resounding 
crash  into  the  grinning  teeth  of  the  mocker. 
The  result  was  startling.  The  entire  front  was 
torn  away,  baring  at  once  much  of  the  mecha- 
nism, as  well  as  sections  of  the  inside  of  the 
casing,  back  and  both  ends.  And  tacked  to  the 
inside  of  this  casing  was  more  money  than  I 
had  ever  before  seen  in  my  life! 

In  less  than  a  half-hour's  time  I  had  ex- 


tracted from  the  interior  of  the  ancient  heir- 
loom 180  one-thousand-dollar  bills. 

My.  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  clear-cut 
and  vivid  there  loomed  large  on  a  purple 
horizon  rows  above  rows  of  glistening,  im- 
maculate bottles,  fading  and  dissolving  alter- 
nately into  an  acre  rose  garden  and  a  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion. 

In  my  eagerness  to  strip  the  instrument  of 
its  wealth  I  had  cast  aside  a  bit  of  faded  paste- 
board which  I  had  found  with  its  face  against 
the  casing,  with  a  tack  through  its  middle,  and 
underneath  a  layer  of  three  bills.  When  my 
excitement  had  somewhat  abated  I  took  this 
card  "to  the  table,  got  my  reading  glass  and 
read  thereon  the  two  words:  "Anton  Min- 
loof." 

IV. 

The  bills  were  Confederate. 


A  HUSTLING  NEW  ENGLAND  DRUGGIST. 

Obtatas  a  Very  Owdimmwy  Staad  hut  Hakes  a  Svcceaa  off  It— Joiilea  the  rollcemaa.  Cnltl- 

vatea  Theatrical  People,  aad  Finally  Organises  a  New  Theater  to  Help 

Hla  Soda  Bnalnea»— The  Story  off  a  Live  Wire. 

By  INKERHAN  BAILEY.  Jr.. 
N«w  York  City. 


When  the  good  people  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, picked  up  their  newspapers  one  morn- 
ing, hardly  over  a  year  ago,  and  read  in  big, 
black  type  the  unmistakable  announcement, 
"Brown's  in  Town!"  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  "sit  up  and  take  notice" — and  ever 
since  then  Brown  has  come  in  for  a  liberal 
share  of  their  attention. 

That  first  positive  yet  unsatisfying  declara- 
tion was  repeated  on  the  second  day,  again  on 
the  third,  and  so  on  for  more  than  a  week;  yet 
no  details  accompanying  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival served  to  reveal  the  identification  of  the 
stranger  or  his  mission  in  the  city. 

A  TOWN  MYSTERY. 

The  mystery  grew  deeper  and  curiosity  be- 
came keener.  The  newspaper  men,  always 
ready  to  help  a  good  thing  along,  fairly 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  further  befuddle 
the  situation  by  spinning  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
yarns  about  the  mysterious  visitor. 

Waterbury  ceased  to  concern  itself  with 
such  trivial  matters  as  the  doings  of  the  board 


of  aldermen,  while  such  commonplace,  every- 
day problems  as  the  high  cost  of  living  paled 
into  insignificance  beside  that  paramount  ques- 
tion, "Who's  Brown  ?" 

In  the  meantime  there  was  suspicious  ac- 
tivity, a  sound  of  hammering  and  sawing  and 
much  coming  and  going,  around  the  premises 
at  67,  69,  and  71  East  Main  Street  which 
started  "wise"  tongues  a-wagging  as  to  the 
foolishness  of  opening  a  store  in  "that  old  out- 
of-the-way  building."  Nevertheless,  the  mys- 
terious hammering  and  sawing  continued  un- 
ceasingly until,  one  day,  large  boxes  and  im- 
mense crates  and  cases  began  to  arrive  by  the 
truckload. 

The  newspapers  continued  to  announce 
Brown's  presence,  the  reporters  were  "whoop- 
ing it  up"  in  great  shape,  and  Waterbury's 
curiosity  had  just  about  reached  fever  heat 
when  suddenly  there  came  the  full-page  an- 
nouncement of  the  opening  of  "The  Brown 
Druggists"  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  every- 
body   in    Waterbury   to    come   and^get   ac-j 
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quainted.  No  second  invitation  or  urging  was 
necessary.  Waterbury  eagerly  snatched  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  mystery  to  a  finish,  and 
nearly  everybody  came — and  they  are  still 
coming. 

Not  only  does  every  one  in  Waterbury  now 
know  all  about  Brown,  but  strangers,  too,  soon 
find  out.  If  a  countryman  asks  the  traffic 
policeman  on  the  corner  where  he  can  find  a 
drug  store,  or  if  a  country  woman  seeks  a 
place  to  rest  or  feed  the  baby,  there  is  but  one 
answer — Brown's.  Policemen  are  asked  a  lot 
of  questions,  says  Brown,  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
to  hand  out  a  few  cigars  once  in  a  while. 


cream  bricks  sent  with  the  compliments  of 
"The  Brown  Druggists."  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  where  the  company  spent  its  money  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  ? 

If  you  want  to  know  where  to  get  all  sorts 


W.  A.  Brown,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
CULTIVATING  THE  THEATRICAL  PEOPLE. 

When  the  vaudeville  artists  come  trooping 
to  town  and  make  their  usual  double-quick 
rush  for  the  mail-box  in  the  theater,  each  one 
finds  a  nice  letter  from  Brown,  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  make  their  headquarters  at  'The 
Brown  Druggists/'  which  incidentally  men- 
tions those  complete  lines  of  theatrical  make- 
up and  toilet  requisites,  besides  choice  candies 
for  the  ladies  and  excellent  smokes  for  the 
men.  Brown  gets  their  names  from  the  ad- 
vance announcements  of  the  theaters. 

A  little  incident  which  further  serves  to  il- 
lustrate Brown's  sagacity  happened  last  sum- 
mer when  a  stock  company  held  the  boards 
throughout  that  sweltering  season  at  a  local 
theater.  On  one  of  those  insufferably  hot  days 
when  every  member  of  the  company  felt  out 
of  sorts  with  himself  and  everybody  else,  the 
stage  door  opened  and  in  came  a  messenger 
bearing  a  freezer  full  of  deliciously  cold  ice- 


An  exterior  view  of  Brown's  store  showing  an  inviting  entrance 
and  carefully  dressed  windows. 

of  premiums  and  souvenir  goods  just  ask 
Brown.  Scarcely  a  pay-day  passes  in  the  in- 
dustrious "Brass  City,"  with  its  thousands  of 
prosperous  workmen,  that  Brown  does  not  an- 
nounce special  sales  with  tempting  souvenirs 
and  premiums  that  few  women  can  resist. 
Each  time  there  is  something  new,  and  the 
crowds  keep  coming. 

brown's  system. 

System  seems  to  be  the  watchword  in  the 
Brown   establishment.     Although   polite   and 


Interior  view  of  Brown's  well-appointed  store.    Fixtures  are  by 
John  Hoffman  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

agreeable,  the  proprietor  possesses  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  "jollier."  Although  one 
need  not  be  told  that  he  loves  his  business,  and 
while  he  imparts  an  enthusiasm  that  arouses 
and  invigorates  those  who  come^to  contact 
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with  him,  yet,  like  the  busy  dynamo,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  accomplished  on  purely 
scientific  principles.  Brown  is  cool  and  cal- 
culating and  a  close  student  of  causes  and 
effects. 

To  impress  the  name  Brown  upon  the  peo- 
ple, he  and  all  of  his  clerks,  including  the 
pretty  girls  who  sell  the  candy  and  serve  at 
the  soda  tables  in  the  center  of  the  store,  dress 
in  brown.  The  soda  menu  is  printed  in  brown 
on  brown,  likewise  the  price  cards  and  business 
stationery,  and  even  the  typewriter  ribbon  is 
brown. 

Every  clerk  has  certain  hours  on  and  off. 
Each  one  is  responsible  for  a  certain  depart- 
ment. Each  department  has  its  own  cash  reg- 
ister, and  an  inventory  is  taken  regularly  once 
a  month.    Should  this  reveal  weakness  on  the 


tails  and  yet  find  time  to  plan  and  execute  the 
larger  things;  but  Brown  does,  even  to  the 
point  of  furnishing  exact,  hand-printed  layouts 
of  his  advertisements  to  the  newspapers. 
The  attractive  illustrations  on  these  pages 


The  tastefully  arranged  candy  department  adjolninff  the  soda 
foontain. 


One  of  the  busiest  fountains  in  New  EnirUmd.    It  was  built  by 
the  Puller  Mfg.  Co..  of  Boston.  Biass. 


fail  to  show  some  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  well-arranged  store,  such  as  Mr. 
Brown's  private  office,  the  separate  room  for 
fitting  trusses,  the  conveniently  arranged  and 
well-equipped  prescription  department,  and  the 
private  wash-rooms  for  men  and  women  which 
the  proprietor  has  thoughtfully  provided. 

THE  CLIMAX. 

With  Mr.  Brown  life  is  one  idea  after  an- 
other, and  in  developing  these  he  finds  his 
greatest  happiness.     Not  very  long  ago  the 


part  of  any  particular  line,  that  department  is 
given  increased  prominence  in  the  advertising 
— perhaps  a  special  sale  will  be  conducted  or 
some  new  policy  inaugurated  which  will  bring 
it  to  the  front  again.  Thus  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect  is  brought  into  play  and  sys- 
tem manifests  itself.  All  reports  go  to  the 
private  office,  a  well- furnished  separate  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  store,  where  a  combination 
bookkeeper  and  stenographer  keeps  accurate 
records  and  gives  prompt  attention  to  business 
correspondence. 

From  top  to  bottom  the  store  is  kept  as  neat 
as  the  proverbial  pin.  It  is  just  as  clean  be- 
hind the  soda  fountain  as  in  front  of  it,  and 
the  boxes  and  barrels  in  the  big  concrete  cellar 
are  just  as  carefully  arranged  as  the  bottles  on 
the  shelves  upstairs.  One  wonders  how  one 
man  can  give  such  close  attention  to  minor  de- 


Tbe  attractive  ciffar  stand. 

idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  theater  on  the  vacant  lot  almost  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  store.  Forthwith  he  pro- 
cured an  option  on  the  ground  and  wrote  for 
some  of  his  theatrically  interestecL^acquaintr 
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ances  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  come  to 
Waterbury  and  look  it  over.  They  came,  and 
to-day  the  building  is  almost  completed.  In 
the  meantime  Brown  is  getting  ready  to  tap 


the  theater  lobby  with  an  archway  leading  to 
his  soda  fountain.  He  brought  a  new  theater 
to  town  to  help  along  his  soda  business.  Now, 
honestly,  can  you  beat  it? 


"  MY  BEST  PAYING  SIDE-LINE." 

ThMeeath  Paper— A  DraUlst  Becomes  a  Sacceasffal  Inanrance  A^ent—At  Least  He  Derlvea 

a  Snliataatlal  Revenue  from  the  Work— Moat  of  Hia  Policy  Holdera  are  HU  Owa 

Store  Gnatomera— Hia  In^enlona  Way  of  Landing  "Proapecta." 

By  S.  C.  COOPER.  Phm.B.. 
Lloe's  Head,  Oatario. 


"I  see  by  your  sign  outside  that  you  are  an 
insurance  agent." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  kind  of  insurance?" 

"Every  kind,  sir — fire,  life,  fidelity,  acci- 
dent, automobile,  gasoline  launch,  live  stock, 
and  burglary." 

"What  fire  companies  have  you?" 

"The  very  best.  I  have  three  stock  com- 
panies :  The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe, 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  and  the  Law 
Union  and  Rock;  and  a  good  mutual,  the 
Farmers'  Central." 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  stock  and 
a  mutual  company?" 

"The  profits  of  a  stock  company  go  to  the 
promoters  of  that  company,  while  the  profits 
of  a  mutual  go  to  the  policyholders.  In  both 
cases  there  may  be  minor  qualifications." 

"Which  is  cheaper?" 

"The  mutual — at  least  that  is  my  experience 
so  far.  It  also  issues  a  blanket  policy  on  farm 
chattels  which  the  stock  companies  refuse  to 
do.  But  you  assist  in  making  a  guarantee 
by  signing  an  undertaking  to  protect  the  com- 
pany (which  is  yourself  with  others  that  in- 
sure) against  loss  if  necessary  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
your  insurance.  The  stock  company's  guar- 
antee is  value  deposited  with  the  government, 
who  inspect  the  working  of  the  company.  But 
the  cost  is  about  fifty  per  cent  greater,  being 
in  your  case  a  total  premium  of  one  dollar 
per  hundred  dollars  of  insurance." 

"Well,  will  you  please  make  out  a  policy  for 
me  in  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
for    a    thousand    dollars    on    my    household 


goods  ?    rU  call  in  for  it  and  pay  you  the  ten 
dollars  this  evening." 

Doesn't  that  beat  selling  $5-a-dozen  goods 
at  39  cents  each  ?  And  the  whole  thing  doesn't 
take  more  than  half  an  hour.     Excruciating! 

A  PEPSIN   AND  A   POLICY  SALE. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown." 

"Good  morning ;  ten  cents'  worth  of  pepsin, 
please." 

"Yes,  sir;  stomach  bothering  you?" 

"Yes,  I've  got  indigestion,  I  think;  Bill 
Haynes  said  it  cured  him,  so  I  thought  I'd 
try  it." 

"It  may  work,  but  there's  what  you  need — 
Digestive  Tonic." 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Only  $1  the  large  bottle." 

"Well,  I'll  take  it." 

"Did  you  see  Tom  Billing  hurt  at  the  barn- 
raising  on  Tuesday  ?" 

"Yes,  I  wasn't  six  feet  away  from  him." 

"You  don't  say.  I  wonder  if  Tom  has  any 
life  insurance." 

"No,  not  a  cent.  An  agent  was  there  only 
on  Saturday,  but  Tom  wouldn't  bite." 

"That's  something  you  ought  to  have,  Mr. 
Brown.  I  don't  know  what  your  circum- 
stances are,  but  if  you  should  be  cut  off  sud- 
denly and  your  wife  should  happen  to  have  a 
mortgage  to  wrestle  with  or  a  small  family  to 
bring  up  she'd  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  It's 
the  only  way  a  man  can  get  protection  for  his 
family  at  little  cost.  Then  it's  an  investment 
as  well." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  -company?" 

"The  Northern  Life  of  Canada;  none  bet- 
ter." 
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"What's  the  cost?" 

"Your  age  is? — 32  next  birthday.  Well,  if 
you  pay  $37.95  annually  commencing  to-day 
for  twenty  years,  we'll  guarantee  to  give  you 
back  at  the  end  of  that  time  more  than  you 
have  paid  in.  If  you  die  next  week  your 
heirs  get  $1000.  It  will  cost  you  no  more, 
no  less.     Doesn't  that  look  good  ?" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right,  but  I  haven't  the  money 
to  hand." 

"Give  me  your  note  for  what  time  you  re- 
quire and  I'll  pay  the  money  for  you  at  once. 
The  doctor's  in  the  back  office  and  he'll  exam- 
ine you  now.     Come  in,  Mr.  Brown." 

The  doctor  is  made  happy,  Mr.  Brown  is 
pleased,  the  company  is  delighted,  and  the 
druggist  genial  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Who 
would  not  love  work  of  this  kind? 

A  BOND  THIS  TIME. 

"I'll  take  another  box  of  those  Nyal's 
Stomach  and  Liver  Pills,  please;  they  seem 
to  work  pretty  good." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Smith — thank  you,  is  there  any- 
thing else  ?" 

"No,  only  they  have  made  me  assessor  in 
our  township,  and  I  have  got  to  have  a  bond 
for  $2000.  But  the  Council  are  pretty  good 
business  men  and  say  it  must  be  from  a  guar- 
antee company,  and  they'll  pay  the  cost." 

"Come  into  the  office,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Til 
write  down  the  particulars.  Thank  you.  I'll 
have  policy  directed  to  the  Township  Clerk. 
The  premium  will  be  ten  dollars.  He  can 
make  out  an  order  to  me  at  next  Council  meet- 
ing.    Good  day,  Mr.  Smith,  and  thank  you." 

At  night  the  tired  village  druggist  finds 
twelve  dollars  in  his  till,  four  dollars  charged 
on  his  books,  besides  insurance  accounts 
amounting  to  $57.95.  A  total  profit  of  $35 
in  one  day  in  a  little  country  drug  store  where 
the  proprietor  sweeps  out  and  dusts  in  the 
morning  and  lights  the  lamps  at  night!  This 
winning  will  explain  to  some  of  our  cleverer 
brethren  in  the  large  centers  of  population, 
who  are  wearing  out  heart  and  soul  endeavor- 
ing to  pay  high  rents,  keep  up  appearances,  and 
meet  the  cut-rate  evil,  why  some  of  us  still 
prefer  to  remain  in  rural  quietness  and  sim- 
plicity and  in  the  midst  of  a  healthful  environ- 
ment. 

I  sold  insurance  before  I  took  up  the  drug 
business,  and  have  no  qualms  about  encroach- 
ing on  the  livelihood  of  others,  for  I  find  that 


others  have  made  encroachments  upon  mine 
as  far  as  the  law  will  allow  them  to.  "To  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils"  is  coming  to  be  a 
business  adage  as  well  as  a  political  one.  The 
average  druggist  is  inclined  to  get  lax,  to  hand 
out  simply  what  the  customer  asks  for.  But 
the  business  of  insurance  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grip  the  man  and  hold  him  against 
his  will.  It  would  form  the  "quinine  and  iron 
tonic"  of  his  business  capacity.  He  will  have 
been  promoted,  like  Simon  Peter,  from  catch- . 
ing  suckers  to  catching  men.  Any  one  can 
sell  goods  to  people  who  want  them,  but  it 
takes  a  man  with  vermilion  blood  and  steel 
vertebrae  to  sell  people  goods  they  don't  want. 

But  there  are  disadvantages.  Every  sales- 
man understands  the  advantage  of  discussion 
with  the  prospect  alone.  I  have  sometimes 
warmed  up  with  a  prospect  who  seemed  to  be 
coming  along  nicely  when  the  shop-door 
opened  and  a  customer  walked  in  and  spoiled 
all  the  work  I  had  done. 

Then  in  fire  insurance,  to  make  the  business 
a  success  one  should  canvass  in  the  country. 
A  druggist  cannot  do  this.  He  must  pick  the 
marks  from  behind  the  counter.  He  is  alw-ays 
found  in  the  same  place,  and  that  is  an  advan- 
tage. For  he  never  intentionally  dodges  a 
customer  as  "the  rolling  stone"  might. 

VERACITY  WINS  AN  AGENCY. 

I  well  remember  the  difficulty  I  had  in  ob- 
taining the  agency  for  a  company  that  be- 
longed to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 
They  asked  for  references  and  experience. 
Then  they  asked  me  for  the  fire  history  and 
kind  of  probable  risks  of  my  village.  I  re- 
plied that  the  fire  history  was  bad.  We  had 
fires  too  many  and  disastrous,  and  the  risks' 
were  not  first-class.  The  answer  I  received 
was  that  my  prospects  were  not  very  inviting, 
but  it  was  evident  I  had  told  the  truth,  and 
that  they  were  sending  some  application  forms 
for  me  to  make  a  start  with. 

On  the  strength  of  getting  this  agency — the 
company  was  just  beginning  business  west  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean — I  obtained  the  three  oth- 
ers. To-day  I  am  the  only  agent  within 
twenty-two  miles  w^ho  issues  a  policy  direct  to 
the  insurer.  I  have  not  much  fire  insurance, 
but  my  clear  profit  nets  me  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  w^ork  does  not 
occupy  twenty  hours  altogether.  And  it  keeps 
on  coming,  without  my  going  after-4t.  j 
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In  insurance  the  druggist  builds  for  to- 
morrow. A  policy  is  renewed  every  year  or 
three  years,  which  means  every  time  a  com- 
mission, with  the  expenditure  practically  of 
no  time  or  labor.  Is  it  not  worth  while? 
When  the  grocer  sells  patent  medicine,  when 
the  physician  throws  together  his  mixtures, 
when  the  druggist's  domain  is  trespassed  from 
A  to  Z,  there  is  still  left  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  same  weapon  in  slaying  the  Philistines. 


The  druggist  must  protect  himself,  must  fight 
his  own  battles.  The  dear  public  will  eat, 
drink,  read,  and  believe  anything  that's  offered 
it,  totally  indifferent  to  all  safeguards.  If  it 
asks  for  bread  it  will  accept  a  stone,  for  a 
fish  it  will  take  a  serpent,  and  for  an  tgg  it 
will  accept  a  scorpion.  While  others  endeavor 
to  head  us  off  by  legitimate  methods,  we  can 
grasp  at  least  this  one  opportunity  to  win 
fairly  and  manfully  the  battle  of  the  street. 


How  the  Druggist's  Sundries  Are  Made^ 

EIGHTH  PAPER:  RUBBER  GOODS. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Rubber  Goods— How  Made— Their  Keeping  Qualities— Efforts  to 

Protect  Them  Against  Abuses  of  One  Kind  and  Anottier— 

Several  Suggestions  for  Buyers. 

By  MIERS  BUSCH, 
Of  Shoemaker  &  Buscb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 


Rubber  known  as  "Up-River  Para"  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
the  standard  of  comparison  ^by  which  the 
prices  of  other  varieties  are  fixed.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  demand  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  has  paid  to  instruct  the  native  gather- 
ers of  wild  rubber  how  to  use  more  care  in 
gathering  it  and  preparing  it  for  the  market, 
with  the  result  of  making  Ceylon  and  African 
rubber  more  available  as  a  substitute  for  Para. 

A  recent  consular  report  on  the  world's  rub- 
ber trade  gives  the  following  statistics  for 
1911 :  Total  exports  from  the  Amazon  Basin, 
79,250,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  35,500,000  pounds,  Europe  43,250,- 
000  pounds,  some  of  the  latter  being  reshipped 
to  the  United  States.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  exported  of  cultivated  rubber,  during 
1911,  19,636,000  pounds,  an  increase  over 
1910  of  7,500,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
India  rubber  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  1911  was  $74,500,000,  of  which  $25,- 
500,000  came  from  Brazil  and  $23,500,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  apparently  the 
East  India  shipments  amounted  to  only  $5,- 
500,000. 

Druggists'  sundries  were  for  years  ap- 
parently made  by  all  factories  from  good  Para 
stock,  but  when  the  advance  occurred,  which, 
roughly  speaking,  increased  the  price  from  85 
cents  to  $2.50  per  pound,  strong  efforts  were 

*Read  before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 


made  to  introduce  other  kinds,  often  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  goods  furnished. 

Until  recently  apparently  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  chemistry  of  rubber — that 
is,  while  every  large  steel  plant  has  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  working  with  the  crude 
materials  purchased,  and  sending  down  exact 
instructions  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to 
standardize  the  product,  a  rubber  factory  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  selection  of  crude 
materials  by  the  buyer,  and  upon  the  skill  of 
the  "compounder"  in  working  it  up.  The 
"compounder,"  let  me  say  here,  is  the  highest 
paid  man  in  the  factory,  and  his  methods  are 
personal  rather  than  trade  secrets,  and  are 
rarely  divulged  even  to  others  in  the  same 
plant. 

I  hear  that  Buchtel  College,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Akron  factories,  has  provided  a 
course  of  training  in  the  examination  and  test- 
ing of  crude  rubber.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  any  students  have  been  gradu- 
ated or  what  the  practical  .results  are. 

One  New  York  factory  engaged,  I  hear, 
two  expert  chemists  who,  working  separately, 
produced  very  different  results  from  the  ex- 
amination of  samples  taken  from  the  same 
lumps  of  rubber,  so  the  firm  went  on  in  the 
former  w.ay.  All  this  leads  to  the  following 
summary  of  conditions : 

1.  Most  of  the  crude  rubber  is  gathered  by 
comparatively  ignorant  persons. 
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2.  It  is  prepared  by  them  without  much 
supervision. 

3.  It  is  packed  in  cases  without  much  grad- 
ing, excepting  that  the  contents  of  the  case  is 
probably  from  the  same  district. 

4.  It  is  sold  in  large  lots,  of  a  number  of 
cases. 

5.  It  is  then  worked  up  in  various  combina- 
tions, as  the  cases  may  be  opened. 

6.  It  is  then  put  through  a  manufacturing 
process,  during  which  it  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tion many  times. 

Under  such  conditions  we  should  admire 
the  skill  of  the  men  who  can  place  before  us 
goods  that  look  so  well  and  will  stand  such 
hard  usage. 

People  seem  to  think  that  articles  made  of 
rubber  are  indestructible;  in  reality  they  are 
nearly  as  fragile  as  glass  bottles,  but,  like 
^lass,  will  last  a  long  time  if  properly  cared 
for. 

Crude  rubber  shrinks  steadily,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  from  time  of  casing  until  put  into 
the  washers  may  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 
This  loss  is  borne  by  the  holder,  as  he  is  paid 
only  for  actual  weight  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
When  washed  and  dried,  which  process  causes 
additional  loss  of  weight,  the  manufacturer 
knows  for  the  first  time  what  the  stock  actu- 
ally stands  him. 

Starting  from  this  stage,  the  rubber  is  made 
up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  retail  druggist, 
and  at  the  outset  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  made 
up  in  five  radically  diflFerent  ways,  and  that 
the  troubles  of  which  many  people  complain 
are  caused  by  the  selection  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  goods. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 

These  classes  are  as  follows : 

1.  Pure  gum.  Goods  requiring  either  elas- 
ticity, as  rubber  bandages,  surgeons'  bandages, 
rubber  dam,  etc.,  or  where  the  use  of  other 
ingredients  would  be  objectionable,  as  in  lab- 
oratory stoppers,  pure  gum  tubing,  etc.  Such 
goods  are  made  from  simply  pure  rubber  of 
one  kind,  washed,  dried,  and  rolled  with  pow- 
dered sulphur  sprinkled  over  it  before  curing, 
coloring  being  added  if  desired. 

2.  Dipped  goods,  made  by  dipping  china 
forms  into  a  solution  of  rubber,  the  process 
being  continued  until  the  desired  thickness  is 
obtained.  The  solution  often  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  kinds  of  rubber,  besides 


coloring  matter  and  possibly  other  ingredients, 
so  that  while  some  dipped  goods,  such  as  sur- 
geons' gloves  and  finger-cots,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  elastic,  the  rest,  such  as  water  bottles, 
are  simply  flexible. 

3.  Cloth-inserted  or  cloth-lined.  A  class  in 
which  the  rubber  coating,  either  spread  upon  a 
fabric  or  rolled  into  it  so  as  to  be  partly  incor- 
porated, is  used  to  make  the  fabric  air  or  water 
tight  and  at  the  same  time  secure  flexibility, 
such  as  air  cushions,  rubber  sheeting,  etc. 

4.  An  especially  fine  compound  used  for 
catheters,  rectal  tubes,  etc.,  the  quality  and 
process  of  manufacture  differing  greatly  from 
that  of  other  lines. 

5.  Compound  goods  —  broadly  speaking, 
those  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar. 
To-day  almost  the  entire  line  of  druggists' 
sundries  is  offered  in  these  five  lines,  some 
factories  confining  themselves  to  one  or  two 
types,  others  making  all. 

While  the  goods  produced  by  these  various 
methods  are  to  a  degree  satisfactory  for  the 
use  intended,  each  has  its  advantages  and  lim- 
itations, the  result  being  "talking  points"  for 
the  salesman,  and  a  wide  range  of  points  for 
the  purchaser. 

Molded  goods  which  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  use  and  favor  are  simply  "compounds"  » 
cured  in  iron  molds,  which  method  avoids 
seams  and  binding  strips,  besides  producing 
goods  of  attractive  appearance  and  effecting 
a  saving  in  the  cost.  Compound  goods  con- 
sist of  pure  rubber  mixed  with  whiting,  zinc 
oxide,  scrap  rubber  of  one  of  a  dozen  grades, 
and  of  various  ingredients  that  will  produce 
certain  colors  after  the  goods  are  cured.  As 
this  compound  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
rubber  and  materials,  neither  flexible  nor 
elastic,  the  result  of  stretching  is  merely  to 
separate  the  rubber  skeleton,  as  it  were,  and 
allow  the  other  materials  to  fall  out. 

A  good  "compound"  in  my  judgment  still 
produces  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  the 
best  goods  and  those  that  last  the  longest. 
Pure  gum-dipped  goods  and  the  poor  "com- 
pounds" spoil  most  quickly.  Thick  stock  or 
heavy  weight  goods  must  not  always  be  ac- 
cepted as  of  superior  quality.  The  manufac- 
turer may  run  a  low-grade  stock  and  depend 
upon  thickness  for  safety  and  appearance  for 
sale.  One  factory  makes  "compound  goods" 
that  appear  hard  when  first  received,  and  the 
surface  has  a  crystalline  appearance,  yet  I  have 
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seen  such  goods  in  my  stock  for  about  six 
months  sent  out  without  receiving  a  single 
complaint  or  return.  Probably  when  the  bot- 
tles made  of  this  material  are  filled  with  warm 
water  they  become  flexible  and  last  well. 

Much  curious  information  may  be  obtained 
from  salesmen  who  know  little  of  the  business, 
and  if  you  have  time  you  may  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment they  afford.  For  instance,  they  make 
exhibitions  of  themselves  by  standing  on  part- 
ly filled  water  bottles,  stretching  "compound" 
water  bottles  and  tubing,  showing  fountain 
syringes  with  large  tubing  and  small  outlets, 
sawing  soft  wood  with  dressing  combs,  abso- 
lutely guaranteeing  50  per  cent  plaid,  screw- 
cap  ice-bags,  etc.  Common  sense,  of  course, 
will  tell  you  that  goods  are  made  with  a  view 
to  their  intended  use,  and  that  such  demonstra- 
tions prove  nothing. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "compound  goods,*'  taking  the  wa- 
ter bottle  as  an  illustration.  After  goods  are 
made  up  they  are  subject  to  the  curing  process, 
and  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fol- 
lowing very  important  point:  this  curing  is 
similar  to  baking  a  loaf  of  bread  in  that  it 
changes  entirely  the  character  of  the  dough, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at"  the  same  time 
a  process  of  destruction.  To  illustrate:  sup- 
pose that  the  life  of  a  water  bottle  from  the 
time  it  is  finished,  but  not  cured,  until  it  be- 
comes hard  and  useless,  be  represented  by  the 
length  of  a  yard-stick,  36  inches.  The  curing 
uses  up  5  inches,  the  time  in  the  factory  or 
jobbing  house  consumes  5  inches,  the  time  in 
retail  store  constricts  it  6  inches,  so  that  there 
is  left  for  the  consumer  20  inches.  If  the 
bottle  be  overcured,  12  or  even  18  inches  of 
the  life  of  the  bottle  may  have  been  used  up ; 
the  difference  in  length  of  wear  is  lost  to  the 
consumer,  as  the  time  limit  remains  the  same. 
Overcuring  is,  however,  the  rarest  trouble  and 
may  be  considered  last. 

EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  THE  GOODS. 

From  the  moment  the  bottle  is  made  the 
process  of  destruction  goes  on;  if  kept  in  a 
comparatively  tight  box  away  from  air  cur- 
rents the  chances  of  preservation  are  greatly 
improved. 

When  water  bottles  were  packed  in  square 
boxes,  which  necessitated  a  fold  in  the  bottle 
and  were  kept  in  a  very  cold  room,  it  some- 
times happened  that   when  an  attempt   was 


made  to  straighten  out  the  bottle  quickly  it 
cracked  in  two.  Factories  to-day,  as  a  rule, 
pack  all  bottles  flat,  and  some  use  paraffin 
paper  to  wrap  goods  before  placing  them  in 
boxes. 

Experiments  are  constantly  being  made  with 
varnish-like  preparations  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  outside  of  such  goods  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  at  least  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers.  When  a  box  is  opened 
for  display  trouble  begins.  You  will  soon  find 
that  the  exposed  side  of  a  water  bottle  is  be- 
coming hard.  If  subjected  to  heat  from  a 
stove  or  radiator,  or  to  the  light  of  an  arc  light 
or  sunlight,  or  worse  than  all,  if  placed  in  a 
show-case  with  light  inside,  the  process  of 
destruction  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  the  re- 
tailer finding  the  bottle  hard  makes  a  claim 
upon  the  jobber  or  factory  on  account  of  dam- 
aged goods,  and  feels  that  he  has  just  grounds 
for  complaint  if  exchange  is  not  made.  You 
say,  *T  must  display  goods  to  sell  them.  What 
am  I  to  do  about  such  articles  ?"  Under  ideal 
conditions  they  should  be  kept  in  closed  boxes, 
and  they  are  displayed  at  your  own  risk. 
However,  if  you  have  a  half-dozen  bottles  of 
the  same  kind,  open  the  top  box,  and  when  a 
sale  is  made  deliver  that  to  the  customer. 

Now,  continuing  the  use  of  the  water  bottle 
as  a  general  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
troubles  the  retailer  has  with  his  customers, 
remembering  that  most  bottles  are  made  from 
"compounds"  and  were  not  intended  to  stretch, 
neither  have  they  grain  or  fiber.  This  ma- 
terial will  tear  in  any  direction  with  practically 
no  effort,  but  only  after  a  break  is  made ;  so 
the  bindings  and  neck  reenforcements  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  break  being  started.  You 
cannot  repair  a  torn  or  damaged  bag,  as  you 
have  neither  the  materials  nor  tools;  more- 
over, the  new  work  must  be  vulcanized,  and 
that  process  would  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  old  portion  of  the  bottle.  A  bottle  may 
be  brought  to  you  distended  greatly,  so  that 
its  capacity  has  been  greatly  increased;  it  is 
also  darkened  in  color,  and  you  are  told  that  it 
leaks.  Of  course  it  does,  it  having  been  filled 
with  boiling  water.  It  will  stand  such  treat- 
ment a  comparatively  short  time.  If  grease, 
oil,  or  glycerin  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
rubber,  you  will  find  the  stock  disintegrating. 
If  the  seams  are  open  and  the  bottle  does  show 
the  effects  of  boiling  water,  ask  if  it  has  been 
in  use  continuously  for  several^  days.     Con- 
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stant  heat  finally  softens  the  cement  and  the 
seams  open.  In  such  cases  two  bottles  are 
required,  giving  each  time  to  cool  and  dry. 
Often  claims  are  made  when  bottles  are  really 
worn  out.  Ip  all  these  cases  you  must  sum- 
mon up  courage  and  tact  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  the  customer.  The  customer  will  think : 
"He  must  have  known  that  it  was  a  poor  bot- 
tle or  he  would  not  have  adjusted  the  claim 
so  promptly."  The  issue  should  be  fairly  met, 
and,  I  believe,  can  usually  be  settled  without 
loss  of  trade. 

Atomisers. — Most  of  the  trouble  with  these 
goods  comes  from  inexperienced  people  trying 
to  fix  them.  In  my  opinion,  glass  makes  the 
ideal  tube,  but  is  fragile.  Hard  rubber  comes 
next,  and  appears  to  stand  all  solutions  used 
as  sprays.  Metal  tubes  I  am  opposed  to,  as 
many  solutions  act  on  them. 

The  construction  of  an  atomizer  bulb  is  im- 
portant. If  the  stock  is  too  heavy,  it  is  too 
much  of  an  effort  to  compress  the  bulb;  if  too 
light,  the  bulb  collapses.  A  quick-acting  bulb 
is  required  to  produce  a  continuous  spray,  and 
the  end  valve  must  be  calculated  to  admit  air 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  fill  the  bulb  as  it  ex- 
pands. A  new  atomizer,  filled  and  used  daily, 
can  be  kept  going  indefinitely,  but  if  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  week  at  a  time  the  solution  may 
clog  it.  To  free  it  first  try  hot  water,  either 
by  putting  the  entire  top  in  it  for  a  time  or  by 
spraying  it  through  the  tube,  and,  as  a  final 
resort,  the  wire  should  be  pushed  into  the  end 
of  the  tube  that  goes  into  the  bottle  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  spray  point. 

I  notice  that  physicians  with  large  practices 
use  atomizers  with  long  tubes  and  ordinary 
straight  tips.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  extra 
tips  and  special  shaped  tubes,  as  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  are  chiefly  useful 
to  talk  about  and  sell. 

Rubber  Gloves, — These  are  elastic  and  seam- 
less, and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
kinds,  one  for  the  use  of  surgeons,  the  other 
to  be  used  in  the  household.  Surgeons'  gloves 
are  rather  satisfactory  articles  for  a  druggist 
to  sell ;  each  pair  is  usually  packed  in  a  heavy 
box  with  deep  telescope  lid,  and  when  kept 
boxed  will  remain  in  good  condition  a  long 
time.  They  are  made  from  pure  gum  stock 
and  are  usually  used  but  once.  They  stand 
the  single  process  of  sterilization,  and  there 
are  seldom  any  claims  for  tears  or  imperfec- 
tions. 


With  household  gloves  it  is  another  story. 
They  are  made  of  a  "compound."  The  con- 
sumer buys  a  size  too  small  and  the  gloves 
split  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Or, 
if  the  hands  are  moist,  forgetting  to  dust  the 
hands  with  talcum,  the  consumer  pulls  the 
glove  by  the  wrist  until  it  tears,  or  removes 
the  glove  by  pulling  instead  of  turning  it  in- 
side out,  and  then  wonders  why  the  finger-tips 
pull  off.  Plunged  into  soapy  water  and  not 
well  rinsed,  the  stock  disintegrates.  Touch- 
ing the  blade  of  a  knife,  especially  under  wa- 
ter, cuts  it  instantly.  Anyhow,  back  comes 
the  consumer  for  another  pair.  I  often  won- 
der how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  before  the 
public  is  educated. 

Ice-bags. — The  screw-cap  ice-bag  is  the  kind 
in  general  use  to-day,  as  there  is  less  leakage. 
Of  all  druggists'  rubber  goods,  ice-bags  are 
subject  to  the  roughest  usage,  and  most  fre- 
quently returned  for  exchange,  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  endeavoring  to  make  them  thin,  as 
heavy  material  impairs  their  efficiency.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  a  screw-capped 
ice-bag  to  retail  at  75  cents  to  $1,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  all-rubber,  cloth-inserted  or  double- 
coated  goods  of  these  values.  But  the  chief 
difficulty  is  in  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  arti- 
cle to  sell  at  50  cents.  Most  of  the  goods  of 
this  latter  style  are  made  of  thin  plaid  cloth 
with  rubber  on  the  inside  only.  They  must  be 
used  with  great  care.  Tell  your  customer  not 
to  attempt  to  break  ice  in  the  bag;  also,  to 
avoid  sharp-cornered  pieces  that  may  cut  it.  A 
little  water  poured  into  the  bag  will  greatly  aid 
in  preventing  the  ice  from  cutting  it. 

Nipples. — There  are  probably  fifty  styles 
selling  in  this  market,  but  many  of  them  are 
sold  so  slowly  that  the  stock  ages  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers,  especially  when  carried  in  bulk 
in  a  drawer  or  basket,  and  thus  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  has  often  impressed  me  that  unless 
the  retailer  buys  with  care  and  gives  special 
attention  to  these  goods  the  losses  will 
equal  a  considerable  portion  of  his  profits. 
These  goods  belong  to  both  the  "dipped"  and 
"compound"  classes,  and  show  very  different 
results  under  the  same  treatment.  Their  last- 
ing qualities  depend  entirely  upon  the  care 
which  they  receive.  If  not  perfectly  cleaned, 
the  milk  will  soon  destroy  them.  They  can- 
not be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  cold  water,  and 
boiling  water  destroys  the  rubber. 

Rubber  Tubing. — One  of  the  most^fficult    j 
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problems  that  a  jobber  has  to  meet  is  filling 
orders  for  rubber  tubing.  For  years  I  have 
instructed  our  salesmen  to  obtain  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  goods  required  or  to  ask  exact 
measurements,  and  especially  to  find  out  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.  Tubing  is  gen- 
erally made  in  lengths  of  50  feet,  and  when 
cut  is  not  returnable. 

In  placing  an  order  for  tubing  the  following 
information  may  be  required:  intended  use, 
color,  inside  diameter,  thickness  of  wall,  out- 
side finish.  This  last  may  be  plain,  corru- 
gated, or  covered  with  muslin.  When  made 
from  muslin,  tubing  is  known  as  hand  made. 
A  small  sample  and  knowledge  of  its  intended 
use  will  often  save  a  page  of  explanation.  It 
is  well,  too,  to  find  out  whether  "compound'' 
goods  or  pure  gum  is  desired.  For  example, 
on  atomizers  the  short  piece  that  joins  the 
bulb  to  the  top  is  made  of  moderate  diameter 
and  a  very  heavy  wall.  For  fountain  syringes, 
a  rather  light  w^all  is  used  to  secure  greater 
flexibility  and  partly  to  keep  down  the  cost,  as 
tubing  is  sold  by  the  pound.  Then  there  are 
a  number  of  special  classes  for  which  com- 
pound goods  are  useless,  among  them  being 
surgical  drainage  tubing,  which  comes  in  some 
twenty-five  sizes,  and  is  made  either  of  pure 
gum  or  a  specially  fine  maroon  compound,  and 
can  be  obtained  either  plain  or  perforated. 
There  is  gas  tubing,  made  on  a  wire  coil,  cov- 
ered with  fabric  and  rubber  and  an  outer  wear- 
ing fabric.  This. is  sold  in  standard  lengths, 
each  end  fitted  with  a  heavy  soft-rubber 
coupler  that  makes  a  gas-tight  joint.  With- 
out going  further  into  this  question  I  trust  you 
will  realize  the  trials  of  the  seller  of  tubing 
and  by  keeping  them  in  mind  save  yourself 
time,  irritation,  and  loss. 

Fountain  Syringes,  made  of  "compound," 
cloth  inserted  or  dipped  stock,  are  identical  in 
material  and  construction  with  water  bottles 
of  similar  stocks.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
many  styles  made,  except  to  furnish  a  range 
of  prices  and  variety  in  appearance. 

Hard  Rubber  is  on  account  of  its  special 
properties  in  great  demand  in  many  trades. 
In  the  "druggists'  sundries''  business  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  combs,  atomizer  tubes,  syringe 
pipes,  and  some  fittings.  Its  chief  defect  con- 
sists in  its  brittleness,  but  it  possesses  many 
advantages.  It  is  easily  worked  before  vul- 
canizing, and  a  smooth  surface  and  high  pol- 
ish can  be  given  it  at  comparatively  small  cost. 


SOME  USEFUL  POINTS. 

Just  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  annoyances  of  the  retail  dealer.  There 
are  a  number  of  factories  making  hard-rubber 
syringe  pipes,  some  with  screw  threads  from 
several  lines  of  molds.  Now,  there  is  appar- 
ently no  standard  for  these  screw-threads,  and 
pipes  from  different  factories  are  frequently 
not  interchangeable.  A  pipe  may  be  screwed 
up  with  ease  about  half  the  proper  distance, 
and  then  the  next  turn  destroys  the  thread. 
Many  manufacturers  of  soft-rubber  goods  buy 
their  hard-rubber  pipes  from  various  sources, 
so  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the  stock  does  not 
become  mixed,  especially  when  show-cases  are 
cleaned. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  the  rubber 
line  is  simply  a  source  of  trouble.  I  ha^'e  not 
found  it  so,  but  I  understood  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  tell  you  what  you  have  to  contend 
with  in  buying  and  selling  such  goods.  In 
ordinary  course  of  business  they  are  bought, 
displayed,  and  sold  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
Between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year  I  have  sent  out 
thirty  gross  of  one  number  of  water  bottles. 
Up  to  the  present  time  less  than  thirty  pieces 
have  been  returned.  Several  of  these  show- 
signs  of  boiling.  I  suggest  to  the  retailer  the 
plan  of  buying  an  assorted  stock  of  goods 
made  by  several  factories,  and  always  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  goods  or 
the  box.  I  think  this  is  better  merchandizing 
than  purchasing  all  of  one's  rubber  goods  from 
a  single  factory  or  from  several,  but  concealed 
under  the  label  of  a  jobbing  house. 

Don't  overstock.  It  may  be  profitable  to 
buy  some  goods  in  quantities  sometimes,  but 
in  these  days  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  best  price  you  could  obtain  and  that  which 
you  would  ordinarily  pay  is  not  over  10  per 
cent,  and  unless  the  entire  lot  is  sold  promptly, 
or  if  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  left  to  spoil  by 
age,  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  had  paid 
the  long  price  for  your  actual  requirements. 

You  must,  therefore,  accept  goods  as  they 
are  shown  you,  select  by  appearance  the  num- 
bers best  adapted  to  your  trade,  and  take  care 
of  your  stock,  for  in  that  lies  the  profit. 
Charge  enough  to  cover  the  occasional  un- 
avoidable loss,  and  then  you  will  find  this  de- 
partment of  your  business  will  pay  a  "reason- 
able" profit. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  MORTAR  HOLDER. 

F.  G.  Stickles,  Mellette,  S.  D.:  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  drawing  of  a  mortar  holder.  The 
idea  is  to  hold  the  mortar  steady  so  that  in 
making  an  emulsion  the  operator  can  pour  the 
liquid  in  with  one  hand  and  use  the  pestle  with 
the  other. 

The  two  pieces  A  and  B  are  beveled  on  the 
inside  to  hold  the  mortar,  and  are  to  be  ar- 


t^ 


ranged  so  that  they  will  accommodate  several 
sizes  of  mortars.  The  cleat  C  is  screwed  onto 
the  main  board  so  that  the  pharmacist  can 
press  against  the  device  as  it  rests  on  the  work- 
board,  thus  preventing  any  movement  of  the 
board.  This  is  a  very  easy  device  to  make. 
The  only  tools  needed  are  a  saw,  a  plane,  and 
a  screw-driver. 


MAKING  PERCENTAGE  SOLUTIONS. 

Oscar  L,  Veach,  Helena,  Montana:  There  is 
a  little  "kink"  which  has  been  of  more  prac- 
tical service  to  me  at  the  dispensing  counter 
than  any  other  one  that  I  have  learned.  It  is 
a  method  for  reducing  solutions  of  various 
strengths  to  one  desired  strength,  such  as  acetic 
acid  to  diluted  acetic  acid,  stronger  ammonia 
water  to  ammonia  water,  etc.  The  idea  is  as 
follows :  Multiply  the  quantity  desired  by  the 
strength  desired  and  divide  by  the  strength 
used.  For  example :  desired  128  ounces  of  10- 
per-cent  ammonia  water.  128  X  10  =  1280  -r- 
28  =  45  5/7  ounces  stronger  ammonia  water. 


to  which  add  water  to  make  128  ounces.  This 
method  is  accurate,  much  easier  and  more 
rapid  than  allegation.  Of  course  it  only  ap- 
plies to  solutions  where  the  diluent  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  stronger  solutions. 

I  have  also  found  the  following  hint  useful 
in  making  up  Bay  Rum  U.  S.  P. :  Add  a  drop 
or  two  of  ammonia  water  to  a  gallon  of  the 
finished  product,  and  a  beautifully  brilliant 
yellow  color  will  be  produced  which  makes  a 
very  attractive  and  salable  bay  rum. 


A  SIMPLE  BLOWPIPE. 

H,  B.  Lane,  Fessenden,  N.  D,:  Although 
the  average  druggist  has  very  little  need  of  a 
blowpipe,  often  during  my  drug-store  experi- 
ence have  I  had  occasion  to  use  one.    And  I 
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have  never  been  able  to  find  a  pipe  in  the  store 
when  I  wanted  it.  Finally  I  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing idea  with  excellent  results:  After  re- 
moving the  rubber  bulb  from  a  bent  medicine 
dropper,  simply  insert  a  soda  straw,  and  you 
have  a  very  simple  but  effective  blowpipe. 


TO  MAKE  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  IN  TEN 
MINUTES. 

Frank  T.  Gillespie,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.:  To 
make  tincture  of  iodine  quickly,  rub  the  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide  to  a  fine  powder  in  a 
mortar,  transfer  it  to  a  filter,  and  pour  on  the 
alcohol.  After  running  the  alcohol  through 
twice  the  tincture  is  ready  to  use. 

If  we  make  this  preparation  by  the  pharma- 
copoeial  method,  it  takes  two  or  three  days. 
Even  then  one  w^ill  find  crystals  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shelf  bottle. 


TO  KEEP  SPATULAS  FROM  RUSTING. 

Benton  Jones,  Klondike,  Texas:  Here  is  a 
simple  method  of  keeping  spatulas  free  from 
rust.  Obtain  a  box  long  enough  for  a  spat- 
ula to  stand  upright  in.  I  use  an  R.  U.  Um- 
berto  olive  oil  carton.  Cut  slits  in  the  top  of 
the  lid  the  proper  size  for  the  different  spatu- 
las. Then  fill  the  box  with  clean  sawdust  as 
free  from  oil  or  resin  as  possible.  When 
through  w^ith  a  spatula,  run  the  blade  through 
one  of  the  slits  in  the  box  top.  This  prevents 
rusting. 
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SELECTIONS 


THE  PUBLICS  ESTIMATION  OF  THE 
DRUGGIST. 

[Note  by  the  Editoks. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  La 
Crosse  G>unty  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  £.  S.  Hebberd  responded  to  a  toast,  taking  as 
his  theme  the  standing  of  the  druggist  among  the  gen- 
eral public.  Mr.  Hebberd  feels  that  his  remarks  will 
furnish  food  for  thought  to  druggists  everywhere,  and 
we  therefore  present  the  speech  in  full.] 

When  our  genial  friend,  the  toastmaster, 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago  to  take  part  in  the 
programme  this  evening  I  accepted  rather  will- 
ingly, believing  I  had  something  of  interest  to 
say  to  the  druggists  of  La  Crosse.  It  is  about 
a  matter  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  how  long- — several  years 
at  least — and  the  toastmaster  very  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  select  my  own  topic.  Since  then 
I  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject. 

It  is  not  the  standing  of  the  individual  drug- 
gist which  I  wish  to  discuss,  nor  his  standing 
with  his  customer,  his  banker,  his  jobber,  his 
clerks,  physicians,  and  the  host  of  others  with 
whom  he  has  business  and  social  relations.  A 
great  deal  may  be  said  about  this,  no  doubt, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  something  which  each  will 
have  to  work  out  for  himself.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to 
make  a  success  of  our  business,  and  unless  our 
standing  is  good  with  those  with  whom  we  do 
business  an  honorable  success  is  impossible. 

But  what.  I  am  interested  in  now  is  the 
standing  of  druggists  as  a  class — that  is,  the 
measure  of  respect  which  they  receive  from 
the  general  public.  What  does  the  average 
man  think  of  the  average  druggist?  It  is 
something  hard  to  understand,  this  public  opin- 
ion, how  it  is  formed,  w^hat  influences  it  and 
how  much,  whether  it  is  fair  in  its  judgments 
and  correct  in  its  findings ;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  opinion,  a  very  tangible 
force  to  reckon  with,  none  will  question.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  does  not  think 
quite  so  highly  of  us  as  we  might  desire,  or 
even  accept  us  at  as  high  a  valuation  as  we 
may  deserve. 

Now  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  an  impossible  thing 
perhaps,  especially  if  the  person  to  be  con- 
vinced happens  to  hold  another  opinion.     I  do 


not  intend  to  make  an  argument,  and  will  only 
attempt  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  in  me  by 
means  of  a  few  illustrations. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  a  Con- 
gressman of  our  own  State  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  notorious  Schedule  K  is  especially 
iniquitous  because  it  imposes  not  only  the  tax 
which  is  collected  by  the  general  government, 
but  also  one  which  is  collected  by  the  drug- 
gists and  undertakers  throughout  the  land. 
His  argument  was  that  the  high  tariff  rates  on 
woolen  cloths  so  increase  the  price  of  clothing 
as  to  cause  sickness  and  death  by  making  it 
impossible  for  the  poorer  classes  to  have  suffi- 
cient clothing.  The  druggists  and  undertakers 
take  advantage  of  this  sickness  and  death  to 
collect  a  large  tax  from  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple who  haven't  money  enough  to  pay  for 
clothing.  Now  this  is  doubtless  an  excellent 
tariff  argument,  but  does  it  not  reflect  a  little 
unnecessarily  on  the  druggist — at  least  put 
him  in  a  class  to  which  he  does  not  belong  nor 
aspire  to  belong  to?  Why  did  not  our  states- 
man include  physicians?  It  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  speak  of  them  as  profiting  by 
sickness  rather  than  of  druggists,  a  large  part 
of  whose  business,  especially  in  these  days,  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  sickness.  I  think  the 
doctors  were  left  out  and  the .  druggists  sub- 
stituted simply  in  courtesy  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  courtesy  which  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  extend  to  our  profession. 

Again,  two  years  ago,  a  nurse  was  sent  to 
La  Crosse  by  the  Wisconsin  Antituberculosis 
Association  to  do  inspection  work  for  one 
month  in  the  public  schools.  She  was  directed 
to  report  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Committee.  She  came  on  time,  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  her  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
she  finally  reported  she  said  she  had  looked 
for  my  address  in  the  directory,  and  finding 
no  Hebberd  listed  except  the  druggist,  had 
given  up  the  search.  It  did  not  dawn  upon 
her  that  a  druggist  could  be  anything  but  a 
druggist.  Had  the  one  Hebberd  been  a  banker, 
doctor,  minister,  teacher,  or  brewer,  she  would 
have  found  no  inconsistency  in  his  being  also 
at  the  head  of  the  tuberculosis  work.  I  may 
add  that  this  was  one  of  the  considerations 
that  led  me  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  tuber- 
culosis movement.  I  felt  that  druggists  were 
not  doing  their  share  in  public  health  work, 
and  that  the  druggists  as  well  as  the  work  were 
the  losers  thereby.     So  when  the  president  of  ^ 
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the  Board  of  Trade  gave  me  the  choice  of 
some  committee  assignments,  I  chose  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  been  achieved  some  credit  has  been  re- 
flected upon  my  calling.  I  believe  that  we 
owe  a  duty  to  our  calling  just  as  we  do  to  our- 
selves, and  that  we  should  no  more  neglect  the 
one  than  the  other,  and  that  in  neglecting  the 
one  we  neglect  the  other. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest, 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  THRIFTY  DRUGGIST. 

To    the   Editors : 

To  be  successful  in  the  drug  business  one 
must  have,  to  start  with,  a  good  business 
bringing  up.  If  I  have  made  good,  I  owe  it 
entirely  to  the  experience,  education,  and  care- 
ful training  I  received  under  Wisconsin's 
grand  old  druggist,  the  late  John  A.  Dadd,  and 
his  estimable  son,  Robert,  in  Milwaukee,  with 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appren- 
ticed at  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  fresh  from  the 
farm.  After  a  young  man  has  gone  through 
the  early  hardships  of  learning  the  business, 
acquiring  and  paying  for  a  stock  of  his  own, 
he  must  avoid  three  pitfalls  or  he  will  never 
"catch  the  rabbit." 

don't  overstock. 

First,  he  must  not  overbuy.  Drugs  to  be 
potent  must  be  fresh.  Patent  medicines  and 
pharmaceuticals  with  few  exceptions  are  of  no 
value  when  the  makers  choose  to  cease  adver- 
tising. Remember  you  cannot  have  a  clear- 
ing-up  sale  of  drugs  and  patents  twice  a  year 
as  other  merchants  do.  No  one  is  looking  for 
bargains  in  superannuated  drugs.  So  the 
money  invested  in  this  class  of  stock  is  lost  and 
gone.  It  is  better  to  lose  a  sale  now  and  then 
on  one  article  than  to  add  a  quarter  of  a  dozen 
to  the  scrap  heap. 

Get  your  profits  out  as  you  go  along.  Store 
them  in  the  bank ;  not  on  the  back  shelves  or 
down-cellar.  Don't  be  satisfied  in  running  a 
drug  store  for  the  mere  making  of  a  living. 
You  can  do  this  easier  by  selling  apple  trees, 
books,  or  coffee. 


Let  the  five  off,  and  two  bottles  free,  on  a 
fifty-dollar  lot  of  one  item  go  by.  Keep  your 
money  turning ;  don't  tie  it  up. 

The  second  danger  to  avoid  is  that  old  green 
monster  that  is  responsible  for  the  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  all  business  failures,  namely,  ex- 
travagance. Hold  your  expenditures  below 
your  income. 

The  third  precaution  is  to  steer  clear  of  the 
silver-tongued,  prosperous  looking  fellow  with 
stocks  to  sell  you  in  certain  embryonic  mines, 
orchards,  or  plantations.  Have  you  ever  had  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  who  ever  received  a 
bona-fide  dividend  from  an  investment  of  this 
class  ? 

OWN  YOUR  STORE. 

From  an  observation  extending  over  thirty 
years  in  the  harness,  I  sincerely  believe  that 


'  .  L.  J.  Beminffton. 

there  is  only  one  safe,  sure,  and  sound  invest- 
ment for  a  man  of  small  means  and  income  to 
go  after.  This  is  a  piece  of  the  good  Lord's 
footstool  that  goes  through  to  China.  Keep 
the  taxes  paid  and  the  mortgages  off,  and  no 
one  can  steal,  remove,  or  burn  it.  It  has  been 
here  for  a  million  years  or  so,  and  will  survive 
the  pyramids.  Improve  it  with  a  building 
suitable  to  the  surrounding,  conditions  and  it 
will  pay  you  an  annuity  for  life,  and  your 
family  afterward.  It  makes  money  for  you 
while  you  sleep.  You  are  your  own  board  of 
directors  and  own  and  control  it  absolutely. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

Another  excellent  idea  is  for  a  young  man 
to  buy  the  building  he  is  occupjing^on  the  ii^ 
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stalment  plan,  unless,  of  course,  the  price  of 
the  premises  is  fabulous. 

Away  back  in  the  Sunday-school  days  I  re- 
member a  very  beautiful  little  line  which  runs 
thus :  "And  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
Boys,  don't  wait  for  this !  You  are  probably 
barred  from  being  a  candidate ;  remember  this 
specifies  "meek."  Get  a  1913  move  on,  and 
watch  the  bargain  list.  Naturally,  in  buying 
stores  and  building  houses  some  hardship  is 
created.  You  must  economize.  Pass  up  the 
theaters  and  smoke  stogies.  Some  day  you 
will  be  glad  of  it.    Try  it. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  L.  J.  REMINGTON. 


THREE    MORE    LETTERS    ON    PATENTED 
SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR  IMITATIONS. 

To    the    Editors: 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  con- 
troversy started  by  Miss  Frick  regarding  the 
synthetic  preparations  and  their  substitutes. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  one  in  the  drug 
business  ought  to  satisfy  himself  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  two  certain  prepara- 
tions are  identical  before  substituting  one  for 
the  other  in  a  prescription  or  otherwise. 

For  one  thing,  do  not  let  the  price  or  rather 
the  difference  in  their  respective  costs  influence 
you.  If  a  certain  article  is  put  out  under  a 
patent  name  and  some  other  manufacturer 
comes  along  and  puts  out  the  same  identical 
article  or  chemical  under  the  right  chemical 
name  and  only  gets  one-third  the  price  the 
other  fellow  gets,  that  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
less  valuable  medicinally.  Phenacetine  used  to 
sell  at  $1.00  an  ounce,  but  since  the  patent  has 
expired  the  same  product  sells  at  30  cents  an 
ounce.  Yet  it  is  not  a  less  valuable  medicinal 
agent  than  it  used  to  be.  It  has  the  same 
therapeutic  value. 

If  upon  a  chemical  analysis  you  find  that 
aspirin  and  acetyl  salicylic  acid  are  identical, 
use  the  latter.  It  is  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the 
former  and  of  the  same  therapeutic  value.  But 
if  upon  examination  you  find  even  a  slight  dif- 
ference use  the  former  at  four  times  the  price 
of  the  latter  and  charge  accordingly — i,e,,  if 
aspirin  is  prescribed.  E.  B.  Newman. 

Seattle,  Washington. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — ^We  print  the  foregoing  let- 
ter because  we  want  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Bulletin,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 


express  our  dissent  from  one  or  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  it  ought  to  be  everywhere  understood  by 
this  time  that  aspirin  is  protected  by  both  trade-mark 
and  patent,  and  that  whether  called  Aspirin,  Acetyl- 
Salicylic  Acid,  or  anything  else,  it  cannot  be  sold 
legally  in  this  country  unless  it  is  the  particular  pro- 
duct obtained  from  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld 
Co.  The  chemical  itself  is  patented,  and  therefore  is  a 
complete  monopoly.  Furthermore,  even  if  this  were 
not  true,  we  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  druggist  to  dispense  what  the 
physician  prescribes,  entirely  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  substitute  is  chemically  or  therapeutically  identi- 
cal. If  a  physician  wants  a  certain  proprietary  pro- 
duct, he  should  get  it,  even  if  it  costs  50  times  as 
much  as  an  imitation.] 

To    the   Editors: 

On  page  79  of  the  February  issue  appears 
a  letter  from  R.  E.  Dales  regarding  the  sub- 
stitution of  "Patented  Synthetics." 

Mr.  Dales  writes:  "If  the  physician  pre- 
scribes argyrol  we  dispense  argyrol;  if  nuclei- 
nate  of  silver  we  give  nucleinate  of  silver." 
He  evidently  infers  that  argyrol  and  silver 
nucleinate  are  identical,  as  far  as  known. 

But  silver  nucleinate  is  not  argyrol  at  all, 
nor  vice  versa.  Argyrol  is  argentum  vitellini, 
and  silver  nucleinate  is  silver  nucleinate.  And 
between  these  two  is  a  vast  difference  thera- 
peutically. 

If  any  person  doubts  this  fact,  let  him  try  a 
20-per-cent  solution  of  true  silver  nucleinate 
on  an  inflamed  surface  or  in  an  inflamed 
passage,  instead  of  argyrol  or  silver  vitellin, 
and  watch  or  feel  the  results. 

Weyburn,  Sask.  W.  H.  McLaughLIN. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  failed  to  read  the  letter  on  page  519  of 
the  December.  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  re- 
garding synthetic  products  till  I  saw  some 
comments  on  it  in  the  January  number,  or  I 
should  have  written  before. 

Argyrol  and  nucleinate  of  silver  are  two 
distinctive  salts  of  silver.  Arg}Tol  is  not 
nucleinate  of  silver  but  vitellate  of  silver. 

Argyrol  gives  a  reaction  for  albumen,  while 
nucleinate  of  silver  does  not. 

Do  not  take  some  unscrupulous  salesnian's 
word  when  he  tries  to  sell  you  nucleinate  of 
silver  for  argyrol.  I  have  had  experience  in 
that  respect,  and  I  am  willing  at  all  times  to 
dispense  what  the  doctor  prescribes  and  charge 
accordingly.  E.  B.  Newman. 

Seattle,  Washington. 
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THAT  GROSS  PROFIT  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT- 
TWO  LETTERS. 

To    the   Editors: 

I  noticed  the  article  in  the  February  Bulle- 
tin, on  page  53,  apropos  of  a  druggist  who 
had  made  "A  Gross  Profit  of  Fifty  Per  Cent!" 
If  the  druggist  who  made  this  statement  will 
please  furnish  the  formula  I  think  a  good 
many  of  his  brother  druggists  would  proceed 
at  once  to  "put  up  the  goods"  provided  they 
have  or  can  get  the  necessary  ingredients.  One 
of  the  formulas  for  success  is  said  to  be 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Work    like    h 1   and   advertise. 

This  man  himself  must  have  so  worked  if 
he  conducted  an  ordinary  drug  business  to 
make  a  profit  of  $5304.76  on  an  investment  of 
$2000.  He  doesn't  say  whether  he  had  a  soda 
fountain  or  not.  His  clerk  hire  is  given  only 
as  $75.00.  But  he  could  not  have  done  much 
advertising  at  a  cost  of  $61.30,  as  that  would 
just  about  pay  for  a  5-inch  double-column  ad. 
in  a  weekly  newspaper.  Missouri. 

To   the   Editors: 

I  am  interested  in  an  article  in  the  February 
number  of  your  journal  under  the  title  of  "A 
Gross  Profit  of  Fifty  Per  Cent!"  In  running 
over  the  figures  under  the  head  of  expenses,  I 
find  an  item  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  clerk 
hire  for  the  year.  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
proprietor  can  do  a  business  of  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars  with  an  expenditure  of  only 
seventy-five  dollars  for  clerk  hire,  especially 
when  the  profits  would  indicate  many  small 
sales  with  the  usual  large  profit,  as  well  as  a 
reasonably  ^ood  prescription  business. 

If  the  druggist's  statement  i^  correct,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  secret  which  he  had  better 
divulge  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers.  Kindly 
give  us  the  secret !  D.  F.  Jones. 

Watertown,   S.  D. 


COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OP  CRESOL. 

To    the   Editors: 

On  page  84  of  the  February  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  I  notice  a  comment 
on  the  making  of  compound  solution  of  cresol, 
with  suggestions  for  a  change  in  the  method 
of  preparation. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  criticisms  on  this 


product,  but  none  of  the  authors  seem  to  have 
followed  the  simple  plan  which  I  have  used  so 
successfully  for  some  years.  My  plan  is  simply 
this:  Take  of  cresol  and  soft  soap,  U.  S.  P., 
of  each  a  convenient  quantity,  place  in  a  wide- 
mouth  jar,  let  stand  a  day  or  so,  shaking  oc- 
casionally, decant  most  of  the  clear  liquid,  and 
filter  the  balance  (usually  about  a  pint),  and 
you  have  a  beautiful  solution  which  is  entirely 
miscible  with  water  in  any  proportion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  excelled. 

Bristol,  Tenn.  JOS.  W.  JONES,  Phar.D. 


CLARA  WAS  A  REPEATER. 

To   the   Editors: 

I  received  the  first  one  of  the  enclosed  notes, 
but  not  understanding  what  Clara  wanted,  I 


sent  word  back  to  her  to  that  effect.  There- 
upon I  received  the  second  letter,  in  which 
Clara  proved  that  she  was  a  repeater.    I  then 


^. 


'*>V1^»v 


.^/U^v^JU 


had  speech   with   her   over   the   'phone   and 
learned  that  she  wanted  five  cents'  worth  of 
ergot  and  five  cents'  worth  of  lobelia.    Finally 
she  was  all  fixed  up  to  the  queen's  taste. 
Brandon,   Vermont.  F.  C.  SpOONER. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Personal  Letters  Pay  Best. — 

Harry  Hood,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
gave  his  views  on  what  form  of  advertising  pays  the 
druggist  best    He  says: 

"The  letter  as  an  advertising  medium  is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Properly  handled  the  letter  can  be 
made  to  bring  in  a  volume  of  business  that  will  seem 
surprisingly  large  to  those  who  have  not  credited  this 
medium  with  the  selling  {orce  it  possesses.  Principles 
that  apply  to  the  production  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  may  also  apply  to  the  letter— but  they  must 
be  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  personal. 
Without  question  its  appeal  is  next  to  that  made  by  the 
personal  visit. 

"One  must  use  a  good  quality  of  paper  or  make  the 
letter  heading  effective.  Paper  furnishes  the  business 
man  with  an  opportunity  to  do  very  effective  adver- 
tising, while  supplying  one  of  the  needs  of  business. 

"Ideas  and  words  are  the  two  elements  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  letter  writing.  In  ideas  the  *you'  element 
should  be  strongly  brought  to  the  front.  Never  open  a 
letter  with  *we*  nor  with  a  statement  about  yourself. 
Jhe  idea  is  that  you  are  much  more  likely  to  interest 
the  other  fellow  by  talking  about  him  and  his  interests 
than  by  talking  about  yourself  and  your  interests. 
Your  problem  is  to  make  your  printed  matter  sell  goods. 

"Make  the  opening  paragraph  as  interesting  and 
strong  as  possible.  Any  idea  or  word  not  fully  required 
tends  to  divert  your  readers'  attention  from  the  main 
points  of  interest.  Write  with  a  knowledge  of  your 
goods  from  your  customers'  standpoint  and  your  own. 
If  you  can  observe  that  principle  and  at  the  same  time 
create  desire  for  the  articles  advertised,  you  are  bound 
to  dispose  of  the  goods." 

Winning  Out — 

"There  never  was  a  time,"  says  the  World  Magazine, 
"when  the  man  with  ideas  succeeded  better  than  he 
does  to-day,  and  one  good  idea  can  often  make  a  busi- 
ness. It  did  in  the  case  of  a  druggist  in  a  Southern 
city  of  about  50,000,  where  there  were  already  too  many 
drug  stores. 

"For  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  store  the 
druggist  was  busy  writing  advertisements.  Then,  on 
the  opening  day,  there  appeared  everywhere  throughout 
the  city: 

THE  ALWAYS  OPEN  DRUG  STORE. 

Goods  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city 
IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 
by  motorcycle. 
If  we   fail,   verify   the   time  slip   of  the  messenger 
and  call  on  us 
WE'LL  GIVE  UP  $5. 
"People  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town 
found  they  could  get  their  goods  sooner  than  from  drug 
stores  three  or  four  blocks  away.    Before  other  drug- 
gists could  get  started  with  similar  schemes  the  druggist 


practically  had  cornered  the  market  and  won  over  their 
best  customers.  It  was  not  long  before  this  pioneer  in 
ideas  opened  a  second  drug  store.'' 

Some  Artistic  Lettering. — 

We  were  much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  E. 
A.  Brockway  a  short  time  ago  written  to  us  from  his 
home  in  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba,  W.  I.  Notice 
the  lettering  on  the  envelope.  It  was  so  well  executed 
that  we  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  order  a  half- 
tone for  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin.    The  lettering 


was  done  in  pen  and  ink  by  Mr.  Brockwa/s  own  master 
hand,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Brockway  is 
much  interested  in  show-card  writing  and  that  he  turns 
out  some  very  effective  cards  for  use  in  his  store. 

Advertising  in  a  Suburban  Journal. — 

Oak  Leaves  is  a  publication  that  has  a  very  gen- 
eral circulation  in  'Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Recently  the 
inside  cover  carried  an  attractive  advertisement  of 
W.  J.  B.  Gram. .  Mr.  Gram's  drug  store  is  a  popular 
rendezvous  and  community  trading  center  and  makes 
a  strong  bid  for  the  local  business.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  ad.  appeared  an  interior  view  of 
the  store,  the  rest  of  the  page  being  devoted  to  quo- 
tations on  flavoring  extracts,  calomel  tablets,  aromatic 
cascara,  and  other  pharmaceuticals  commonly  called 
for.  The  lettering  was  done  in  gold  and  chocolate 
colors  which,  on  an  India  tint  paper,  showed  up 
nicely. 

A  Druggist's  Almanac. — 

A  somewhat  ambitious  bit  of  advertising  is  seen 
in  "The  People's  National  Drug  Almanac,"  published 
by  William  Smale,  a  Chicago  pharmacist  It  is  a  hand- 
book of  useful  information  containing  hints  for  the 
laundress,  methods  of  removing  stains,  preserving  rub- 
ber goods,  etc.  In  addition  there  are  several  articles 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  druggist  to  the  general 
public.  Not  a  little  medical  talk  is  found  in  the  book, 
while  interspersed  with  the  serious  matter  are  several 
cartoons  and  bits  of  humor.  The  almanac  is  one  that 
the  recipient  will  be  sure  to  keep,  and  indicates  con- 
siderable mental  energy  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Observing  a  Holiday. — 

In  the  February  Bulletin,  on  page  83,  appeared 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  druggists  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  closed  their  stores  during  the  afternoon 
of  New  Year's  Day.  Now  we  learn  that  the  move- 
ment was  more  general.  All  the  druggists  in  the 
Lucas  County  Branch  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  posted  cards 
in  their  stores  announcing  their  plans  to  close  and 
observe  the  holiday.  Their  doors  were  shut  from  12.30 
to  4  P.M.  The  cards  were  sent  out  byxthe  Assodaj 
tion  to  all  druggists  in  the  cs^g^fe^d  by  V^nOOQ IC 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScoviLirE- 


Condenied  Cogitations. — 

About  sixty  million  dry  cells  are  made  and  used 
annually  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  about  five 
million  are  used  in  flash-lights. 

TMc.Jcna  glass  factory  is  making  a  special  glass 
for  ampoules  which  will  not  yield  alkali  to  solutions. 
The  new  glass  is  called  "Fiolax." 

"Hyperol,"  a  dry  compound  of  carbamide  and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  with  a  little  citric  acid,  and  yielding  35 
per  cent  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  water,  is  stated  to 
be  more  strongly  germicidal  than  most  peroxide  pre- 
parations. 

Synthetic  ammonia  is  a  coming  industry— after  a 
long  scries  of  expensive  and  delicate  experiments  on 
a  manufacturing  scale. 

The  poisonous  property  of  mushrooms  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a  glucoside,  and  is  destroyed  by 
heating  to  120"  C.  for  twenty  minutes.  That  is  not 
practicable  in  the  kitchen,  however. 

Methyl  alcohol  forms  formaldehyde  in  the  sun- 
light, but  not  when  light  is  excluded.  It  is  also  oxi- 
dized to  formaldehyde  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  even  in 
slight  amounts. 

Dr.  Macht  says  that  sumbul  has  no  medicinal 
value.  Drs.  Eichler  and  Latz  say  that  iris  does  not 
stimulate  the  flow  of  bile  and  is  not  a  cholagogue, 
and  that  euonymus  checks  instead  of  increases  biliary 
secretion. 

P.  Carles  says  that  manganese  is  a  normal  constit- 
uent of  the  human  body  and  that  its  chief  sources 
are  coarse  flours  and  grapes.  Probably  other  foods 
also  contain  it,  though  in  smaller  amounts. 

Gurjun  oil  is  the  latest  identified  adulterant  of  oil 
of  rose,  and  is  said  to  be  regularly  imported  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  easily  detected — when  the  right  test  is 
applied. 

Paradichlorobenzene  is  patented  in  France  as  an 
agent  for  protecting  furs,  clothing,  etc.,  from  moths, 
and  for  killing  moths  and  other  insects.  It  can  be 
used  in  powder,  blocks,  liquid,  or  vapor. 

Baldness  has  been  cured  by  exposing  the  scalp  to 
ultraviolet  rays  in  half-hour  periods.  When  the  scalp 
got  too  sore,  or  the  hair  half  an  inch  long,  the  treat- 
ment had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  oldest  form  of  paper  is  the  papyrus.  Now  the 
papyrus  is  coming  into  use  as  a  material  for  modem 
paper. 

Chinosol,  a  derivative  of  hydroxyquinoline,  is  said 
to  be  more  powerful  and  cheaper  as  a  disinfectant  than 
mercuric  chloride.  It  may  be  used  in  1-to-lOOO  solu- 
tion. 

When  quinine  or  cinchonine  is  heated  with  weak 
acetic  acid,  it  is  about  half  converted  into  a  poisonous 
body^  The  same  change  may  take  place  slowly  in  the 
cold. 

Tantalum  is  being  used  in  place  of  platinum  for 
chemical  ware  and  electrodes.    It  resists  cold  chemicals, 


but  is  acted  upon  by  many  hot  substances,  so  it  cannot 
be  used  for  fusions  in  place  of  platinum. 

Cod-liver  Oil.— 

Dr.  O.  T.  Williams  has  made  a  new  investigation 
of  cod-liver  oil  to  find  why  it  is  of  special  value  as  a 
medicinal  agent.  He  finds  that  the  best  and  most  active 
samples  tried  were  free  from  iodine  and  phosphorus, 
and  that  the  activity  cannot  therefore  be  due  to  these 
elements.  Samples  which  were  freest  from  free  acids — 
in  other  words,  showed  the  least  decomposition — ^were 
also  found  to  be  more  active  than  those  showing  slight 
decomposition.  In  the  tests  it  was  also  found  that 
cod-liver  oil  not  only  is  readily  assimilated,  but  that  it 
promotes  nitrogen  assimilation  very  markedly,  the  pa- 
tients gaining  in  protein  as  well  as  in  fat-assimilation. 
He  concludes  that  cod-liver  oil  is  a  natural  food  pre- 
pared by  the  liver  for  immediate  use,  that  it  consists 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  unsaturated  fatty  adds  than 
other  fats,  and  is  not  only  more  easily  assimilated — ^in 
,  fact,  combines  directly  with  cells — ^but  promotes  as- 
similation of  other  foods.  An  oil  which  is  protected 
from  oxidation  both  in  preparation  and  storage  is 
more  palatable  and  also  more  valuable  as  a  food  than 
partially  decomposed  oils. 

Something  Pretty. — 

When  copper  is  deposited  electrically  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  proportion  of  gelatin,  treatment  of  the 
deposit  with  a  fresh  copper  solution  develops  a  bright 
peacock-blue  color  which  appears  to  be  permanent 
Further  treatment  will  give  a  golden-brown  or  red 
color.  The  colors  are  due  primarily  to  colloidal  cop- 
per hydroxide,  but  have  to  be  developed  by  treat- 
ment with  a  crystalloid  copper  solution.  The  method 
promises  some  new  effects  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions. 

Nitroglycerin. — 

As  little  as  half  a  drop  of  one-per-cent  solution  of 
nitroglycerin  may  strongly  affect  a  man,  but  one  case 
where  half  a  cupful  of  pure  nitroglycerin  was  drunk 
resulted  in  nothing  worse  than  a  three-day  headache. 
Nitroglycerin  acts  almost  as  quickly  and  powerfully  by 
absorption  through  the  skin  as  by  internal  administra- 
tion. It  dilates  the  blood  capillaries,  and  this  causes 
more  rapid  heart  action  to  compensate  for  the  reduced 
blood-pressure. 

Team  Work.— 

H.  Caesar  finds  that  the  opium  alkaloids  acting  to- 
gether are  much  more  powerful  than  when  given  sep- 
arately. For  instance,  narcotine  alone  is  practically 
non-poisonous,  but  when  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
morphine  the  action  of  the  latter  is  almost  doubled. 
Similarly  papaverine  and  narcotine  together  was  found 
to  greatly  increase  the  intensity  of  morphine — ^the  mix- 
ture being  about  double  in  effect  that  of  the  sum  of  its 
constituents. 

Another  Excuse. — 

Dr.  W.  D.  FuUerton  says  that  tobacco  smoke  is 
more  strongly  bactericidal  than  tobacco  juice.  The 
juice  from  five  grammes  of  chewing  tobacco  killed 
most  bacteria  in  one  to  twenty- four  h^urs,  the  £oli 
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bacillus  being  an  exception,  and  that  continued  to  grow 
after  twenty- four  hours  in  the  juice.  The  smoke  from 
three  grammes  of  smoking  tobacco  killed  from  31  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Nothing  New  Under  the  Sun?« 

Ten  years  ago  tungsten  was  a  useless  and  prac- 
tically worthless  metal.  To-day  it  has  valuable  uses 
in  electric  furnaces,  electric  lights,  thermo-couples, 
acid-proof  gauze  and  dishes,  standard  weights,  non- 
magnetizable  springs,  special  steel  alloys,  and  other 
uses.  It  can  be  drawn  down  to  the  finest  sizes  in 
wires — fine  enough  for  the  "cross-hairs"  in  telescopes, 
etc — and  the  wire  is  exceptionally  strong. 

Sapient. — 

Plant  saps  prevent  the  freezing  of  trees,  bushes,  etc., 
and  in  a  degree  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
solids  present  would  suggest.  A  Russian  chemist  finds 
that  sugars,  gums,  glycerol,  and  alcohols  are  the  great- 
est factors  in  thus  protecting  the  plant,  and  that  they 
have  an  action  which  is  not  explained  by  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  in  such  solutions  outside  the  cells. 

Firefly  lUuinination. — 

The  firefly  emits  flashes  of  light  equal  to  1/SO  to 
1/400  candlepower,  and  the  glow  is  equal  to  1/50,000 
to  1/250,000  candlepower.  The  light  is  due  to  a  photo- 
genic body  which  is  strongly  dextrorotary,  and  which 
becomes  exhausted  if  stimulated  too  often.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  light-energy  is  ob- 
tained— far  larger  than  any  artificial  illuminant. 

Rats  I— 

Experiments  on  rats  at  Leland  Stanford  University 
have  justified  the  conclusion  that  a  vegetable  diet 
produces  about  a  third  as  much  energy  as  a  mixed  diet; 
that  the  former  produces  less  growth  and  tends  to 
shorten  life.  The  vegetable  diet  produced  lassitude, 
while  the  mixed  diet  produced  energy,  and  almost 
doubled  the  length  of  life. 

Scientific  but  Not  Pharmaceutical.— 

If  a  dilute  solution  of  a  fixed  oil  in  acetone  be 
poured  slowly  into  a  volume  of  water  which  is  at  least 
1000  times  as  great  as  the  oil  used,  an  emulsion  is  ob- 
tained which  will  withstand  boiling  to  remove  the  ace- 
tone and  will  then  remain  stable  for  years.  Such  an 
emulsion  resembles  colloid  solutions,  and  forms  a  basis 
for  studying  colloids. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Ozone. — 

Ozone,  manufactured  usually  by  subjecting  air  to  a 
powerful  but  silent  electrical  discharge,  is  being  em- 
ployed to  sterilize  water,  to  refresh  the  air  in  ventilating 
tunnels,  theaters,  and  other  public  places,  in  aging 
wines  and  liquors,  in  the  manufacture  of  vanillin,  in 
stimulating  yeast  fermentation,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
sterilization. 

Prevention — But  No  Cure. —  . 

Silk  impregnated  with  lead  phosphotannate  is 
found  to  be  impermeable  to  jr-rays  when  several 
thicknesses  are  used,  and  is  recommended  for  protect- 
ing the  skin  in  jr-ray  work.  Burns  from  these  rays 
are  very  serious  and  often  destroy  life,  hence  a  prac- 
tical means  of  protection  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance. 


BOOKS 


Pharmacy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  A  Text  Book 
Treating  of  the  General  Principles  of  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Pharmacy,  by  Oscar  Oldberg. 
Pharm.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Pharmacy.  Published  by  Geo. 
D.  Oglesby,  200  31st  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Complete 
in  one  volume,  $3.00  post-paid. 

Professor  Oldberg  never  followed  beaten  paths  in 
his  writings.  Neither  does  he  stray  away  from  the 
real  purpose.  His  originality  is  not  of  the  erratic 
type,  but  is  the  result  of  deep  scholarship  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching. 

The  present  work  is  characteristic  of  the  author. 
It  deals  with  the  principles  of  pharmacy,  and  it  intro- 
duces a  freshness  and  thoroughness  into  them  which 
makes  it  interesting  to  the  veteran  who  is  familiar  with 
those  principles. 

An  adequate  review  of  the  book  is  impossible  in  the 
space  at  hand.  Nearly  every  chapter  invites  comment. 
The  aim  of  the  author  appears  to  be  to  avoid  definitions 
and  to  present  principles  in  such  a  way  that  a  sound 
foundation  shall  be  laid  upon  which  the  details  of 
pharmacy,  however  it  may  develop,  may  be  built. 

Part  I  is  entitled  "Historical,  Theoretical  and  De- 
scriptive Pharmacy."  It  includes  a  discussion  of  what 
pharmacy  is,  its  relations  to  materia  medica  and  medi- 
cine, the  development  and  purpose  of  pharmacy  laws, 
the  classification  of  medicines,  history  and  relationship 
of  pharmacopoeias  with  principles  governing  their 
authorship  and  general  plans,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
Brussels  conference. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  the  mathematics  of  phar- 
macy, including  a  description  of  mathematical  systems 
and  a  comparison  of  their  attractions. 

The  chapters  on  the  metric  system  are  unique.  The 
system  is  first  presented  historically  and  while  not 
lengthy  the  presentation  is  thorough.  Then  the  units 
are  made  clear.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the 
author  favors  the  term  "milliliter"  in  place  of  "cubic 
centimeter" — z  term  which  is  surely  gaining  in  favor. 
The  comparison  of  different  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  is  presented  with  exceptional  clearness  and 
with  many  helpful  comments. 

'When  Borda  constructed  the  meter  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  make  it  the  exact  equivalent  o.f  39.37  inches. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so  was  discovered  afterwards"  (p. 
95),  etc.  He  makes  it  clear  why  published  equivalents 
often  disagree,  and  why  it  has  not  replaced  the  old 
systems  for  popular  use. 

Elementary  Physics  follows  and  includes,  after  a 
chapter  on  fundamentals,  a  presentation  of  specific 
gravity,  balances  and  implements  for  measuring,  heat 
and  its  applications  in  pharmacy,  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, which  is  his  method  of  presenting  crystallography, 
and  osmosis. 

Then  he  immediately  follows  with  an  application  of 
these  physics  to  the  pharmacy  of  organic  drugs,  pre- 
sented in  systematic  form  and  in  considerable  detail. 

The  author  objects  to  the  term  volatile  oils,  stating 
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that  they  "should  not  be  called  oils"  because  they  are 
not  oils  in  the  true  sense,  and  he  calls  attention  to  sev- 
eral misuses  of  the  term  "oil."  The  discussion  of  the 
drugs  occupies  103  pages  and  concludes  Part  I. 

Part  II  treats  of  "Practical  Pharmacy,  Manipula- 
tions and  Processes/'  and  discusses  comminution,  solu- 
tion, distillation,  filtration  and  extraction.  Under 
"Solution"  is  included  a  valuable  summary  of  solubility 
of  the  salts  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Many  interesting 
features  of  this  part  could  be  written,  but  space  forbids. 

Part  III  is  on  the  subject  of  the  "Compounding  of 
Recipes,  Magistral  Formulas  and  Pharmaceutical  Prep- 
arations in  General,  and  Physicians'  Prescriptions." 

Herein  are  described  the  various  forms  of  medica- 
ments and  their  preparation,  a  consideration  of  incom- 
patibility and  the  handling  of  prescriptions,  and  a  very 
full  chapter  on  nomenclature. 

The  book  comprises  493  pages  and  is  excellently 
bound  in  limp  leather. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  from 
a  pedigogical  or  literary  standpoint  the  work  is  perfect. 
But  it  impels  strongly  to  favorable  criticism  and  tempts 
one  to  overlook  the  unfavorable — and  we  think  that  it 
takes  something  of  a  master's  hand  to  create  that  kind 
of  impression. 

Students  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  connection  with 
lectures  on  the  same  subjects,  but  they  will  not  find  it  as 
valuable  for  "cramming"  for  examinations  as  some 
other  works. 

Matured  pharmacists  would  find  it  profitable  to  read 
the  book,  and  will  discover  much  that  is  helpful  in  it, 
even  if  already  familiar  with  the  subject. 

And  we  wish  that  every  State  board  examiner  in  the 
country  would  read  it,  for  it  gives  a  fresh  angle  for 
viewing  old  principles,  and  it  suggests  ways  of  ap- 
proaching the  subjects  that  make  for  fairness  as  well 
as  thoroughness. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  pharmaceutical  literature. 

WILBUR  L.   SCOVILLE,  PH.G. 


The  Examination  of  Medicinal  Preparations. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  Federal  and 
State  food  and  drug  laws  have  become  so  important,  a 
good  deal  of  work  has  necessarily  been  done  in  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  medicinal  preparations  in  order 
to  see  how  far  the  products  of  the  market  comply  with 
legal  standards.  In  a  certain  sense,  thjs  is  a  new  field 
of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  endeavor.  H.  C.  Fuller, 
B.S.,  has  seen  his  opportunity  and  has  brought  out  a 
small  handbook  under  the  title  of  "The  Qualitative 
Analysis  of  Medicinal  Preparations,"  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  of  New  York.  There  is  first  a  scheme 
of  analysis  for  separating  substances  into  groups,  and 
for  testing  the  individual  members  of  these  groups. 
Next  are  presented  methods  for  the  analysis  of  fiuid- 
extracts,  elixirs,  emulsions,  and  all  other  types  of  prod- 
ucts. In  the  third  place  a  scheme  is  presented  for  the 
rapid  detection  of  inhibited  drugs — chloroform,  acetan- 
ilide,  cocaine,  etc.  The  book  contains  121  pages  and 
costs  $1^  net.  

"More  Talks  by  the  Old  Storekeeper." 
This  new  volume  of  "Talks"  by  that  successful  old 
storekeeper,  Tobias  Jenkins,  is  sure  to  duplicate  the 


success  of  the  original  "Talks  by  the  Old  Storekeeper." 
The  new  book  is  written  by  the  same  author,  Frank 
Farrington,  and  is  of  even  greater  value  to  the  merchant 
than  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  larger  book,  containing  256 
pages  and  21  full-page  illustrations. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  sixteen  chapters  are,  in 
general:  Mail  Order  Competition,  Handling  Qerks, 
Ways  in  Which  Retail  Advertising  Pays,  Cash  Hand- 
ling Systems,  Newspaper  Advertising,  Delivering  the 
Goods,  Manufacturers'  Advertising  Helps,  Dress,  The 
Traveling  Man,  New  Competitor  Opens,  Customers' 
Points  of  View,  How  to  Have  Good  'Clerks,  Getting 
Back  Business  That  Has  Drifted  Away,  Using  the 
Windows,  Securing  the  High  Class  Trade,  Bargain 
Goods  and  the  5,  10  and  25  cent  Business.  Besides  these 
subjects  there  is  much  concerning  other  interesting  de- 
partments of  store  work  and  management. 


QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  ofHhe  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buix^ 
TIN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


An  Effective  Liquid  Soap. 

G.  L.  D.  wants  a  formula  for  liquid  soap  such  as  is 
used  in  liquid  soap  dispensers  over  wash-stands  in 
hotels. 

The  following  formula  suggested  by  M.  I.  Wilbert 
some  years  ago  is  made  from  purified  cottonseed  oil 
and  will  not  cost  more  than  fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  fair 
quantities  and  make  a  satisfactory  product.    Try  it: 

Sodium   hydrate    40  Gm. 

Potassium    hydrate    40  Gm. 

Cottonseed  oil    600  Cc. 

Alcohol    960  Cc. 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 

make    2600  Cc. 

In  a  suitable  container,  preferably  a  glass-stoppered  bottle, 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydrate  and  the  sodium  hydrate  in  S50 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  ftdd  the  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  cotton- 
seed oil  in  three  or  four  portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each 
addition.  Continue  to  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
saponification  has  been  completed.  Then  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  distilled  water  and  mix. 

The  only  precautions  that  are  at  all  necessary  are 
to  use  the  U.  S.  P.  grade  of  ingredients,  and  to  be 
sure  that  saponification  is  complete  before  adding  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  distilled  water.  The  water 
used  must  be  absolutely  free  from  soluble  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  or  the  heavy  metals,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be,  preferably,  freshly  distilled. 

The  resulting  preparation  not  being  official,  the 
pharmacist  is  at  liberty  to  modify  the  formula  to  suit 
his  own  individual  taste  or  the  preference  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  soap  can,  of  course,  be  readily  made  more 
alkaline,  and  it  can  also  be  made  with  an  appreciably 
smaller  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

For  general  use  as  a  toilet  soap  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  give  it  some  distinctive  odor.     This 
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can  best  be  accomplished  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
water  with  distilled  extract  of  witch-hazel,  rose-water, 
or  orange-flower  water,  or  by  adding  the  necessary 
perfume,  spirit  or  essential  oils  to  suit  the  individual 
taste  or  need.  A  satisfactory  odor  might  be  secured 
by  adding  the  mixture  of  essential  oils  used  as  the 
flavoring  ingredients  of  the  alkaline  antiseptic  of  the 
N.  F.  or  the  liquid  antiseptic  of  the  U.  S.  P. 


A  Difficult  Ointment. 

J.  C.  writes:  "No  matter  how  I  fill  the  following 
prescription,  I  have  trouble  with  it.  Please  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  compound  it :" 

Carbolic  acid   19  grains. 

Tannic  acid   1  drachm. 

Extract  of  hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus 8  grains. 

Petrolatum  enough  to  make 1  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment. 

The  forgoing  prescription  may  be  compounded  in 
two  or  more  ways.  If  we  use  the  powdered  extracts, 
the  formula  reads: 

Carbolic  acid 18  grains. 

Tannic  acid   1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Powdered  extract  of  hyoscyamus 6  grains. 

Water    20  minims. 

Petrolatum  enough  to  make 1  ounce. 

Mix  the  extracts  and  tannic  acid.  Dissolve  the  carbolic  acid 
in  the  water  and  mix  with  the  extracts.  Rub  small  portions  of 
the  petrolatum  with  the  extracts  and  the  carbolic  acid  until 
entirely  consumed. 

Or  if  you  wish  to  use  the  solid  extracts,  follow  this 
formula : 

Carbolic  acid 18  grains. 

Tannic  acid    1  drachm. 

Solid  extract  of  hamamelis 1  drachm. 

Solid  extract  of  hyoscyamus 6  grains. 

Petrolatum,  enough  to  make * 1  ounce. 

Warm   water 60   minims. 

Bissolve  the  extracts  in  the  warm  water  and  add  the  car- 
bolic  acid.    Then  mix  with  the  tannic  acid  and  the  petrolatum. 


Extracts  of  Lemon  and  of  Ginger, 

F.  E.  J.  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  send  us  the  best 
formula  for  making  extract  of  lemon,  containing  only 
50  per  cent  alcohol;  also  one  for  making  extract  of 
ginger  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength?  We  are  led 
to  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina prohibits  the  sale  of  extracts  containing  a  larger  ' 
percentage  of  alcohol  than  this,  and  we  do  quite  a  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  If  you  can  furnish  us  such  a  for- 
mula, we  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  extract  of  lemon  which 
will  meet  the  government  standards  with  much  less 
than  90  per  cent  alcohol,  as  it  must  contain  not  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  oil  of  lemon  U.  S.  P.  Five  per  cent 
of  lemon  oil  is  not  soluble  in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  government  does  permit  a  "terpeneless  extract 
of  lemon,"  the  requirements  for  which  are  as  follows: 

"Terpeneless  extract  of  lemon"  is  the  flavoring  ex- 
tract prepared  by  shaking  oil  of  lemon  with  dilute 
alcohol,  or  by  dissolving  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  in 
dilute  alcohol,  1  pint  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  in  200 
pints  50  per  cent  alcohol,  and  contains  not  less  than 
two-tenths  per  cent  by  weight  of  citral  derived  from 
oil  of  lemon." 

Terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  is  oil  of  lemon  from 
which  nearly  all  of  the  terpenes  have  been  removed. 


The  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  ginger  meets  all  of  the 
government  requirements  for  extract  of  ginger.  To 
make  an  extract  of  ginger  with  50  per  cent  alcohol,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  use  the  U.  S.  P.  formula  on 
page  484,  but  substitute  50  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of 
95  per  cent  alcohol  as  called  for  in  the  formula.  Such 
an  extract  could  not  be  labeled  "extract  of  ginger," 
but  would  require  some  special  labeling. 

You  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  circular 
No.  19,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


White  Liniment. 

C.  E.  D.  submits  an  interesting  communication.  He 
writes:  "I  have  found  that  in  making  a  white  liniment 
composed  of  camphor,  turpentine,  ammonia,  and  soap, 
when  I  used  a  soap  which  had  been  made  from  animal 
fat  the  resulting  liniment  deteriorated.  It  separated 
and  turned  brown.  But  when  I  used  a  soap  made  from 
v^etable  oils,  no  such  deterioration  took  place." 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  prepare  a  white  lini- 
ment that  will  neither  discolor  nor  separate  on  standing. 
The  following  formulas  are  found  in  the  literature: 

(1)     Yolks  of  eggs 18. 

Soft  soap   8  ounces. 

Turpentine    20  ounces. 

Stronger  ammonia   6  ounces. 

Acetic  acid    4  ounces. 

Camphor    0  ounces. 

Alcohol     8  ounces. 

Oil  of  amber 4  ounces. 

Water,  add 4  pints. 

Rub  the  soap  gradually  with  10  ounces  of  water  to  form  a 
smooth  jelly;  add  the  spirit  with  the  camphor  dissolved  in  it; 
mix  the  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  amber;  add  gradually  to  the 
mixture,  stirring  assiduously  the  while,  and  aiding  emulsificatlon 
by  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  water.  Then  add  the 
ammonia.  Now  transfer  to  a  large  bottle,  add  gradually  the 
acetic  acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  or  more  of  water;  add  the  eggs, 
one  by  one,  well  shaking  all  the  time,  and  finally  make  up  to 
80  ounces  with  water.  The  acetic  acid  may  be  omitted,  and  if 
this  is  done  a  perfect  liniment  is  obtained. 

(8)     Ammonium   carbonate    19  parts. 

Camphor    20  parts. 

Oil  of  turpentine 21  parts. 

Oil  of  origanum 20  parts. 

Castile  soap  19  parts. 

Water  to  make  800  parU  (by  weight). 


Face  Rouge. 

C.  £.  wants  a  good  formula  for  making  rouge.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  "The  bright  colors  formerly  used, 
such  as  carmine,  are  being  discarded.  To-day  the 
popular  colors  are  more  on  the  brunette  order  or  near 
old  rose  color.  I  have  tried  several  different  formulae 
using  aniline  dyes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
proper  shade." 

Several  formulas  for  face  rouge  appeared  on  page 
528  of  the  December  Bulletin,  1912.  Please  consult 
that  issue.  We  may  add  that  carmine  and  the  aniline 
dyes  are  still  used  extensively  for  coloring  rouge.  A 
good  coloring  agent  for  brunette  is  a  little  burnt  am- 
ber or  raw  sienna.  

Wood  Alcohol  in  External  Preparations. 

O.  C.  B.  &  Co.  ask:  "Will  the  pure  food  laws  and 
regulations  permit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  lini- 
ments intended  solely  for  external  application?" 

We  have  referred  this  query  to  Attorney  Charles 
M.  WoodruflF,  who  says: 

"Most  of  the  statutes,  including  the  Federal,  are 
silent  so  far  as  specifically  mentioning  wood  alcohol  is 
concerned.     But   the  opinion   of   the   Department   oi 
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Agriculture  and  of  all  the  State  authorities  seems  to 
be  that  wood  alcohol  cannot  be  used  in  any  pharma- 
ceutical preparation.  In  one  or  two  States,  however, 
its  use  is  permitted  in  preparations  intended  for  ex- 
ternal application  only.  In  New  York  State  wood 
alcohol  is  expressly  permitted  in  veterinary  prepara- 
tions  for  external  use  only. 

"There  is  no  Federal  law  governing  the  sale  of 
poisons.  For  practical  purposes,  one  doing  an  inter- 
state business  had  better  not  use  wood  alcohol.  If 
you  are  operating  in  only  one  State,  find  out  the  rul- 
ing in  that  State." 

A  White  Capping  Mixture  for  Bottles. 
L.  J.  M.  wants  a  formula  for  a  capping  fluid  to  be 
used  on  bottles  containing  volatile  fluids  such  as  corn 
cures.  The  following  formula  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  originally  suggested  by  Crawford  T.  Ruff 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  a  fine  capping  for  toilet 
preparations : 

Melt  8  ounces  of  white  wax  over  a  spirit  lamp.  For  this 
purpose  the  wax  may  be  put  in  any  cheap  tin  or  porcelain  vessel 
with  a  handle.  When  the  wax  is  melted,  add  8  drachms  of 
thick  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  1  ounce  of  bismuth  subnitrate. 
Stir  briskly  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  The  preparation 
is  now  ready  for  use.  Dip  the  necks  of  the  stoppered  bottles  in 
to  the  desired  depth.  The  substance  will  congeal  almost  imme- 
diately.  Repeat  this  operation  about  three  times  and  you  will 
have  a  beautiful  white  cap— firm,  yet  easily  removed.  During 
the  capping  process  the  capping  mixture  must  be  stirred  and 
held  over  the  lamp  from  time  to  time. 

Be  careful  about  handling  an  ether  mixture  in  the 
presence  of  heat.  

Fly  Spray  for  Horses  and  Cattle, 

D.  W.  M.  Co.  wants  a  good  formula  for  a  horse 

and  cattle  fly  spray.     One  of  our  correspondents  has 

found  the  following  a  good  formula  for  a  fly-bane : 

Oil    of    pennyroyal 4  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender 8  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid   1  drachm. 

Fish  oil  enough  to  make 1  pint. 

If  you  have  a  good  coal-tar  dip,  use  1  part  of  the 

dip,  1  part  of  linseed  or  cottonseed  oil,  and  16  to  20 

parts  of  water.     This  mixture  also  makes  a  good  fly 

chaser. 

A  Muddy  Mixture. 
A.  M.  L.  &  Co.  wish  to  know  the  color  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Tincture  of  cubeb 8  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  cardamom 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  opium  camphorated... 8  fluidounces. 
Tincture  of  benzoin  compound. .  ..8  fluidounces. 

This  is  a  dark  mixture  of  a  muddy,  yellowish-green 
color.  

Terpin  Hydrate  Not  Soluble  in  Syrup. 
S.  Bros,  are  having  trouble  with  the  following  pre- 
scription : 

Terpin   hydrate    » 10 

Syrup  of  bydriodic  acid  to  make 120 

Terpin  hydrate  is  not  soluble  in  syrup.     It  will  be 

necessary  to  dispense  the  mixture  with  a  shake  label. 


Short  Answers. 
R.  M.  S. — A  formula  for  preparing  greaseless  face 
cream  appeared  on  page  129  of  the  March  Bulletin. 

L.  E.  L. — ^We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention. 


THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 


Use  the  "Star  Quizzer"  and  pass  any  State  exam- 
ination. It  covers  the  questions  and  answers  of  State 
pharmacy  examinations.  The  revised  edition,  con- 
forming to  the  new  U.  S.  P.,  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
$1.25.     Address  Stevens  &  Mallory,  Ada,  Ohio.— ^dv. 


Generosity. — Four  or  five  ladies  bustled  into  a  pri- 
vate office  the  other  day. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  ladies?"  asked  the  manager 
pleasantly. 

"Why,"  began  one  of  the  visitors,  "we  are  taking 
up  a  subscription,  and  we  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it 
if  we  didn't  give  you  an  opportunity  to  subscribe." 

The  manager  bowed  graciously  and  asked:  "And 
the  object?  Of  course  it  is  a  worthy  one,  or  you 
would  not  be  interested  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  spokeswoman,  "we  think  it  a 
very  worthy  object.  It  is  to  build  a  home  for  aged 
and  indigent  widows." 

"Excellent!  Excellent!  I  shall  take  pleasure  in 
making  you  out  a  check." 

"Oh,  how  lovely  of  you!"  exclaimed  the  spokeswo- 
man when  she  received  the  bit  of  paper  and  read  the 
amount — one  hundred  pounds.  "Oh,  we  didn't  expect 
to  get  that  much  from  you.  We  are  ever  so  much 
obliged." 

"So  good  of  him!"  and  similar  exclamations  were 
heard  as  the  check  was  passed  around  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  party. 

"But,"  said  the  lady  who  handled  the  check  last, 
"you  haven't  signed  it." 

"That  is  because  I  do  not  wish  my  benefactions 
known  to  the  world,"  said  the  manager  modestly.  "I 
wish  to  give  the  check  anonymously."  And  he  bowed 
the  ladies  out  with  great  dignity. — Weekly  Telegraph. 


The  standard  of  purity  and  uniformity  maintained 
in  the  mercurial  preparations  manufactured  by  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.  has  given  their  brand  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  trade  generally,  and  more  particularly 
among  manufacturing  pharmacists. — Adv. 


George  Ade  was  showing  a  reporter  over  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

"Wonderful!  Superb!"  Such  were  the  reporter's 
ejaculations  before  Mr.  Ade's  rugs  and  pictures. 

At  the  end  of  the  inspection,  in  answer  to  an  en- 
thusiastic compliment  on  his  taste,  Mr.  Ade  said  with 
a  laugh: 

"Married  men  have  better  halves,  but  we  bachelors 
have  better  quarters,  eh?" — Washington  Star. 


Are  you  thinking  of  going  before  the  State  board 
of  pharmacy?  There  is  a  little  book  which  will  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  you.  It  will  tell  you  what  to 
study  and  how  to  study  it.  It  is  called  "How  to  Get 
Registered,"  and  the  price  is  50  cents  post-paid.  Order 
it  from  Charles  L.  Mason,  North  GranviU 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Naturally  the  first  thing  we 
THE  FLOODS.       think  of  in  considering  the 

events  of  the  last  month  af- 
fecting the  drug  trade  is  the  cruel  damage 
done  by  the  floods  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  tornado  in  Omaha.  The  story  of  these 
disasters  as  they  affect  the  drug  trade  is  told 
elsewhere  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bull- 
etin, and  we  are  also  printing  some  pictures 
showing  the  damage  wrought  by  water  and 
wind.  It  is  fortunate  that  loan  funds  have 
been  started  for  druggists  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts, and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  doing  now  what  it  did  so  well 
shortly  following  the  San  Francisco  disaster 
a  few  years  ago.  The  A.  D.  S.  is  collecting 
another  fund  among  its  own  members,  while 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  others  have  been 


"  CHAIN-STORB ' 
COMPANIES. 


most  generous  in  looking  after  their  customers 
whose  businesses  were  injured,  and  who  now 
face  the  difficult  problem  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.  It  takes  disasters  of  this 
kind  to  bring  into  play  great  ties  .of  human 
brotherhood  so  often  overlooked  and  even 
ignored  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life. 

*       *       * 

The  chain-store  movemeni: 
seenis  to  be  progressing 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  the 
East.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  Riker 
&  Hegeman  Co.  did  a  business  of  $12,000,000 
during  1912,  at  a  net  profit  of  15  per  cent. 
One  store  alone  showed  sales  of  $600,000. 
The  Company  now  has  over  80  stores  and  is 
the  largest  retailer  of  drugs  in  the  world. 
Eighteen  stores  were  added  to  the  chain  dur- 
ing 1912.  Recently  it  was  asserted  that  the 
third  of  a  reported  group  of  10  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  projected  by  the  Riker-Hegeman 
combination,  would  be  located  on  Market 
Street  between  10th  and  11th  Streets.  A 
branch  was  announced  as  opening  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  In 
the  meantime,  turning  to  other  companies,  we 
find  that  the  May  Drug  Co.  of  Pittsburg  has 
opened  an  additional  store,  and  the  Sun  Drug 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  two  additional 
stores.  The  big  Chicago  store  of  the  Central 
Drug  Co.  of  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lost  its  separate  existence  by  being  sold  to  the 
Economical  Drug  Co.  and  will  be  merged  with 
the  latter  half  a  block  away  at  122  North 
State  Street. 


ANEW 
EANS4S  LAW. 


The  druggists  of  Kansas 
have  had  to  do  some  tall 
hustling  during  the  last  few 
months.  On  February  18  the  Kansas  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  decision  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  not  properly  a  medi- 
cine, and  that  it  and  similarly  innocent  prod- 
ucts could  be  sold  by  general  merchants.   This 
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seemed  to  vitiate  and  render  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality the  State  pharmacy  law.  Hence 
the  great  activity  of  the  Kansas  druggists  in 
framing  up  a  new  bill  and  pushing  it  through 
the  legislature.  Success  finally  resulted  during 
the  last  days  of  the  session.  The  new  law, 
though  a  compromise,  seems  to  be  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  incidentally  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  it  holds  physicians  responsible  for  the 
character  of  drugs  dispensed  by  them.  Sam- 
ples may  be  collected  and  examined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  Kansans  failed, 
however,  to  push  through  one  other  provision, 
namely,  that  compelling  dispensing  physicians 
to  write  and  file  prescriptions  for  all  medicines 
dispensed  by  them. 

Reverting  to  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  Su- 
preme Court,  we  are  reminded  to  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  or  at 
least  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided  on  the  con- 
trary two  or  three  years  ago  that  common 
remedies  such  as  hydrogen  peroxide  and  tinc- 
ture of  arnica  were  medicines  and  could  not 
properly  be  sold  by  other  than  registered 
pharmacists.  «       :«       « 

VAUous  ^^^    druggists    in    various 

LBOiSLATivB       States    have    recently    been 
BILLS.  compelled  to  fight  a  number 

of  freak  legislative  measures.  Reference  to 
the  foregoing  article,  where  the  Kansas 
situation  is  mentioned,  will  make  especially 
interesting  the  statement  that  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  California  legislature,  known 
as  the  Birdsall  measure,  which  would  permit 
grocers  and  general  merchants  to  sell  pretty 
much  anything  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
medicaments  so  long  as  they  were  furnished 
only  in  original  and  unbroken  packages  and 
provided  with  official  poison  labels.  In  Indiana 
the  druggists  have  been  fighting  a  bill  which 
would  give  any  pharmacist  or  clerk,  who  had 
worked  at  the  business  consecutively  for  ten 
years,  a  regular  pharmacist's  license  and  regis- 
tration without  examination.  Practically  the 
same  measure  has  made  its  appearance  also  in 
Minnesota.  Bills  like  this  bob  up  every  year 
or  two  but  are  defeated  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Among  other  interesting  measures  was  one 
in  the  California  legislature  to  be  known  as 
the  Weekly  Rest  Day  act,  and  incidentally  pro- 
viding that  drug  stores  would  only  be  allowed 


to  remain  open  on  Sundays  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  11  a.m.^  and  then  only  for  the  sale  of 
drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  supplies.  The 
California  Drug  Clerks'  Association  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  In  Wisconsin  a  bill 
was  introduced  providing  shorter  hours  for 
drug  clerks.  It  was  first  opposed  by  proprie- 
tors, and  then  a  compromise  was  effected  be- 
tween clerks  and  proprietors  by  means  of 
which  the  bill  provides  that  a  drug  clerk  shall 
be  asked  to  work  not  more  than  135  hours  in 
fourteen  days,  with  twenty-four  hours  off 
duty  during  that  period.  Sunday  service,  orig- 
inally mentioned  in  the  measure,  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  it.  One  or  two  similar 
measures  are  pending  in  other  legislatures, 
among  them  being  one  in  this  State. 


THB  NBW 
HAUISON 
HBASUBB. 


It  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  that  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  was  held  last  month 
in  Washington.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
conference  formed  a  permanent  organization 
in  January,  and  that  it  comprises  three  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  five  national  associa- 
tions representing  various  branches  of  the 
drug  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  last 
month  was  to  go  over  once  more  the  Harrison 
interstate  anti-narcotic  measure.  The  Harri- 
son bill,  as  amended  by  the  conference  in  Jan- 
uary, and  described  at  some  length  in  the 
February  Bulletin,  was  on  the  whole  a  sat- 
isfactory draft,  but  subsequent  study  showed 
that  it  contained  certain  ambiguities,  incon- 
sistencies and  features  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  members  of  the  conference  last  month 
discussed  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  finally 
perfected  a  measure  which,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  made  letter  perfect,  will  be  passed  along 
to  Congressman  Harrison  for  introduction 
into  the  present  session  of  Congress.  As  at 
present  constructed,  the  bill  exempts  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  decocainized  coca  leaves, 
preparations  of  coca  leaves  which  do  not  con- 
tain cocaine,  and  preparations  not  containing 
more  than  2  grains  of  opium,  or  J4  of  a  grain 
of  morphine,  or  1/3  of  a  grain  of  heroin,  or  1 
grain  of  codeine,  or  their  salts  or  derivatives, 
in  each  fluidounce,  or,  if  a  solid  or  semi-solid 
preparation,  in  1  avoirdupois  ounc^.    The  fcdll 
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also  exempts  liniments,   ointments,  or  other 
preparations  intended  for  external  use. 

Otherwise  the  bill  is  practically  as  it  was 
described  in  the  February  Bulletin. 

♦       *       * 

A  measure  known  as  the 
NDiSEflr  BILL.  Seeley  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Albany  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  nurses  in  New  York  State.  It  pro- 
poses to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  "nurse" 
to  graduates  of  schools  registered  by  the 
State.  It  forbids  the  use  of  the  word  "nurse" 
by  any  except  a  registered  nurse,  who  must 
be  a  hospital  graduate  and  who  must  have 
passed  a  Regents'  examination  and  have  re- 
ceived a  Regents'  certificate.  This  will  make 
it  impossible  to  employ  a  "nurse"  for  less  than 
$25  a  week,  the  organization  price.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  practically  take  a  vocation 
away  from  25,000  non-hospital  nurses. 

To  this  limitation  of  the  word  "nurse" 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  opposition. 
A  prominent  nurses'  magazirie  says  that  the 
name  "nurse"  has  been  used  since  the  lan- 
guage began,  to  designate  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  physically  infirm,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  used.  The  New  York  Times 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  bill  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest.  While  registered  nurses 
are  admittedly  the  best,  poor  people  cannot 
afford  the  best  at  $25  a  week.  Therefore 
they  should  be  permitted  to  hire  unregistered 
nurses  who  notwithstanding  their  lesser  train- 
ing are  sufficiently  competent  to  help  people 
of  small  resources. 


AN  IHPOITANT 
DECISION. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  recently 
handed  down  an  opinion, 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  which  seems  to 
hold  that  the  State  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
can  constitutionally  apply  only  to  products 
made  and  sold  within  the  State.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Federal  act  takes  care  of  interstate 
shipments;  that  the  Federal  act  must  have 
supremacy  over  any  other  State  act ;  and  that 
the  State  act  must  therefore  give  way  wher- 
ever there  is  any  conflict.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
correct,  it  means  that  manufacturers  doing  an 
interstate  business  need  no  longer  consider  the 
various    and    conflicting    standards    of    State 


laws,  but  may  be  governed  only  by  the  Fed- 
eral act.  The  case  was  one  arising  in  Wis- 
consin, where  the  State  authorities  claimed  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  goods  received  from 
another  State.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
jurisdiction  could  only  be  exercised  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  that  the  goods,  being 
in  accordance,  with  the  Federal  act,  were  not 
subject  to  complaint. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
MASTBrrD^MB.  the  Philadelphia  College  of 

Pharmacy  has  decided  .  to 
recommend  that  the  honorary  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Pharmacy  be  conferred  upon  the  fol- 
lowing men :  Prof.  James  H.  Beal,  secretary 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association; 
Prof.  Henry  Kramer,  professor  of  botany  and 
pharmacognosy  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  same  institution;  Prof. 
F.  B.  Power,  a  former  member  of  the  college 
faculty  and  the  present  director  of  the  re- 
search l^iboratory  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  London,  England;  and  Joseph  W.  Eng- 
land, secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  and  secretary  also  of  the  Philadelphia 
Drug  Exchange.  The  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred at  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  college  this  month. 


Not  very  much  has  been  said 
"section?*      ^"  ^^^  pharmaceutical  press 

about  the  organization  of  a 
woman's  section  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This 
is  to  be,  unlike  the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.,  not 
primarily  for  women  who  are  wives  of 
druggists,  but  for  women  who  are  druggists 
themselves.  There  were  eleven  women  phar- 
macists at  the  Denver  convention,  all  actively 
engaged  in  some  form  of  pharmaceutical  work. 
A  late  call  brought  them  together  during  the 
week,  with  the  result  that  the  woman's  section 
idea  was  finally  planned.  The  question  now 
is  to  bring  all  women  pharmacists  into  the 
association  and  then  into  the  new  section. 
The  members  of  the  section  will  doubtless  in 
the  future  read  papers  on  pharmaceutical  top- 
ics, and  will  transact  their  business  much  as 
the  other  sections  do.  This  seemed  a  better 
idea  than  to  carry  out  the  proposition  which 
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has  sometimes  been  advanced,  namely,  to  form 
a  separate  national  association  of  women  phar- 
macists. Not  enough  women  could  be  gotten 
together  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  separate 
sodiety,  whereas  a  number  of  them  attend  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  because  of  the  varied  interest  of 
the  conventions. 


INTBISTATB 
■BGIPMOCmr. 


The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  has 
appointed  a  special  advisory  examination  com- 
mittee of  three  men — H.  C.  Christensen  of  the 
Illinois  Board,  E.  L.  Brandis  of  the  Virginia 
Board,  and  Charles  Gietner  of  the  Missouri 
Board.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  will 
be  to  have  the  different  State  examinations  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  order  to  make  inter- 
state reciprocity  what  it  ought  to  be.  To  this 
end  it  will  visit  the  various  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  at  their  examinations  and  will  make 
suggestions  as  to  methods  and  scope  of  work 
wherever  necessary.  This  strikes  us  as  being 
most  commendable,  and  as  entitling  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  to  universal 
credit.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  the  very  desirable  idea  of  working 
out  a  system  of  national  certificates,  described 
at  some  length  in  an  editorial  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  has 
been  side-tracked  or  at  least  delayed. 

:K  ♦  :K 

The  Chicago  Retail  Drug- 
■ATHBM  CLBVBBi    gists'    Associatiou    is    very 

clever  at  the  origination  of 
new  schemes.  It  is  now  planning  a  big  thea- 
ter party  and  has  bought  for  $900  the  entire 
seating  capacity  of  the  Illinois  Theater  for  a 
single  evening.  The  seats,  when  sold  to  the 
membership  of  the  C.  R.  D.  A.,  will  net  some- 
thing like  $1480,  so  that  the  treasury  of  the 
organization  will  be  enriched  by  a  nice  little 
sum.  And  yet  no  one  has  paid  more  than  the 
regular  price,  and  the  druggists  have  all  had 
a  jolly  evening  together!  Not  a  bad  plan, 
is  it?  *       ♦       * 

Prospects  seem  to  be  grad- 
"  HSSrrc'msT  ually    looking    up    for    the 

pharmacists  in  the  public 
service.  Those  connected  with  the  Public 
Health  Service,  according  to  the  new  regula- 
tions,  will   receive  salaries  of  $1600,  $1400, 


and  $1200  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes  respectively,  with  an  additional  com- 
mutation of  $25  a  month.  In  the  naval  serv- 
ice 11  men  have  been  commissioned  as  "chief 
pharmacists,*'  and  will  receive  the  additional 
pay  now  granted  to  them.  Conditions  in  the 
army  still  remain  to  be  bettered,  but  the  bill 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  George  F.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Committee,  has  been  re- 
introduced in  both  branches  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  present  special  session. 

♦         4e         ♦ 

The  druggists  of  Denver 
HOW'S  THIS?       are  doing  something  rather 

unique  in  the  establishment 
of  a  local  pharmaceutical  library.  The  idea 
was  conceived  by  the  Denver  branch  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  At  one  meeting,  where  the  sug- 
gestion was  first  made,  $160  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose,  and  several  books  were  also 
promised.  Following  this  a  special  appeal  was 
sent  out  to  every  druggist  in  the  city,  asking 
him  to  subscribe  either  money  or  books.  W. 
A.  Hover,  the  well-known  jobber,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver  branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
promised  temporary  shelf  and  desk  room  for 
the  library,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  thing 
would  go  through  to  a  successful  issue. 


Dr.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  told  one 
of  the  students  in  class  to  "hang  crepe  on  his 
nose  because  his  brain  was  dead."  For  this 
very  harmless  suggestion,  and  for  one  or  two 
others  somewhat  similar  in  nature,  the  stu- 
dents went  on  a  strike.  Some  people  in  this 
world  are  very  sensitive. 


The  Druggists'  National  Home,  being 
pushed  by  the  National  Association  of  Drug 
Clerks,  will  be  dedicated  in  Palmyra,  Wis., 
on  June  10,  and  Governor  McGovern  has 
promised  to  be  present.  Some  details  about 
the  Home  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


M.  I.  Wilbert,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
recently  been  ill  from  a  complicated  case  of 
pneumonia,  but  is  now  reported  to  be  success- 


fully convalescing. 
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SHOULD  WE  NOT  HONOR  PROFESSOR 
OLDBERQ'S  MEMORY? 

Several  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Doctor  Oldberg,  and  the  profession 
of  pharmacy  has  had  a  chance  to  recover 
somewhat  from  its  grief  over  the  event.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  public  recog- 
nition of  his  services,  and  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  honoring  his  memory. 

Professor  Oldberg  had  certain  qualities 
which  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  full 
meed  of  appreciation  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  what  men  call 
"practical  ability."  He  didn't  care  for  money. 
He  didn't  care  even  for  success  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  He  had  no  exalted 
idea  of  attaining  "position."  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  ideals.  He  was  primarily  a  thinker. 
Most  men  judged  him,  however,  by  what  they 
saw  him  do,  and  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  ordinary  method  of  judgment. 

But  this  is  after  all  a  rather  short  stick 
with  which  to  measure  a  man's  character, 
and  it  fell  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  Oscar 
Oldberg.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
went  through  the  world  dreaming,  and  dream- 
ers are  never  valued  during  their  lifetime. 
Their  dreams  have  to  come  true  before  they 
are  properly  appreciated.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  many  people  as  being  more  or  less 
ineffective.  They  saw  that  he  had  little  prac- 
tical capacity  to  put  his  reforms  into  practice 
himself.  They  saw,  moreover,  that  he  made 
no  particular  effort  to  build  up  a  following 
through  which  he  could  achieve  results.  Even 
at  conventions,  where  he  often  sought  to  get 
action  on  certain  questions,  he  refrained  en- 
tirely from  the  customary  practice  of  getting 
people  interested  beforehand,  of  enlisting  their 
support  and  requesting  their  votes,  and  of 
trying  to  attain  success  generally  by  what 
might  be  called  the  politician's  method. 

On  the  contrary,  he  thought  out  the  whole 
situation  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  He 
pondered  deeply  over  every  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  prophet's  eye  pierced  the  future. 
With  sure  insight,  and  with  a  prescience  al- 
most unsurpassed,  he  saw  what  was  needed, 
and  then  he  contented  himself  entirelv  with 


pointing  out  the  need  in  terms  of  unanswer- 
able logic  and  conviction.  If  people  didn't 
hear  the  message  and  believe  in  it,  it  was 
their  fault.  He  did  nothing  further — except 
to  continue  pointing  out  what  he  deemed  to 
be  necessary.  He  occupied  a  singularly  de- 
tached position.  Once  before  we  said  of  him 
that  he  seemed  always  to  be  occupying  the 
mountain-top  of  observation,  and  this  appears 
to  us  to  be  truer  and  truer  the  more  we  think 
about  the  man.  He  was  not  only  up  where 
he  could  see,  but  he  was  also  up  where  he  was 
more  or  less  aloof  from  his  fellows,  and  he 
made  no  particular  effort  to  cooperate  with 
them  or  even  to  associate  with  them  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy. 

Many  people  thought  him  visionary,  im- 
practicable, a  futile  dreamer,  an  impossible 
idealist.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were 
cruelly  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his 
views  were  hopelessly  unsound,  but  in  the 
main  he  was  a  man  who  looked  far  down  be- 
neath the  surface  and  saw  things  that  were 
more  or  less  hidden  from  the  rest  of  us.  He 
was  able  to  brush  aside  all  misleading  external- 
ities, and  to  burrow  right  down  to  the  heart  of 
things.  The  shortcomings  seen  by  Professor 
Oldberg,  thanks  to  his  ceaseless  exposures, 
have  many  of  them  been  overcome.  The  con- 
structive changes  urged  by  him  have  many 
of  them  been  adopted.  Educational  reforms, 
legi slati  ve  enactments,  board  -of-  pharmacy 
rulings,  and  many  other  items  in  the  progres- 
sive calendar  have  emanated  from  him.  Much 
of  the  gospel  that  he  preached  for  25  years 
has  sunk  in  deep,  and  American  Pharmacists 
will  never  know  how  indebted  they  are  to  the 
man.  For  his  was  a  work  in  which  the 
worker  himself  was  peculiarly  lost  to  sight. 
Many  of  the  things  he  urged  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  be,  but  their  origin  and  con- 
cejition  have  been  forgotten  and  overlooked. 

We  believe  that  American  Pharmacy,  in- 
debted as  it  is  and  always  will  be  to  Professor 
Oldberg,  should  do  something  handsome  by 
way  of  acknowledging  the  debt  and  honoring 
the  man's  memory.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
say  what  form  a  memorial  should  take.  P'or 
one  thing,  memorial  services  might  easily  be 
conducted  at  the  next  convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  For 
another,  scholarships  in  his  name  might  here 
and  there  be  established.     Other  things  might 
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be  done.  In  any  event,  we  look  upon  Pro- 
fessor Oldberg  as  having  been,  so  far  as  sheer 
intellectual  ability  is  concerned,  almost  with- 
out a  peer  in  pharmacy  during  his  lifetime. 
With  all  of  his  idealism,  we  look  upon  him, 
too,  as  a  man  who  did  incalculable  things  for 
the  permanent  betterment  of  his  profession, 
and  we  earnestly  trust  that  American  Phar- 
macy will  honor  him  as  he  deserves. 


DONT  MISS  THE  JUNK  NUMBER  OF  THE 
BULLETIN  OP  PHARMACY! 

We  are  laying  ourselves  out  on  the  next 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  Whatever  you  do, 
whatever  sin  you  are  guilty  of,  don't  miss 
our  June  issue.  Here  are  some  of  the  special 
features  now  under  way: 

1.  We  shall  print  the  portraits,  and  make 
brief  mention,  of  nine  women  who  have  made 
a  success  of  pharmaceutical  work  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

2.  We  shall  present  a  number  of  automo- 
bile pictures,  showing  how  druggists  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  together  with 
their  families,  get  their  recreation  from 
motoring. 

3.  A  friend  of  the  Bulletin,  who  has  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  has 
sent  us  12  photographs  of  great  interest,  de- 
picting picturesque  scenes  on  the  islands,  and 
particularly  showing  the  unique  drug  stores 
down  there. 

4.  We  have  a  corking  good  window  display  • 
for  the  Fourth  of  July;  we  have  a  photograph 
showing  one  of  the  most  attractive  drug- 
store fronts  in  the  United  States;  and  we 
have  a  considerable  variety  of  other  pictures 
which  we  need  not  mention  in  detail. 

5.  The  department  of  Prize  Questions  and 
Answers,  which  has  been  growing  in  interest 
and  value  every  month,  will  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  usefulness  in  June.  Three  or 
four  rattling  good  answers  will  appear  to  each 
of  the  following  questions:  First:  How 
should  I  go  about  starting  a  circulating  library, 
and  what  method  should  I  use  in  disposing  of 
all  the  books  at  periodical  intervals?  Second : 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising  to  use  in 
developing  a  soda-water  business?  The  short, 
snappy  contributions  on  these  two  subjects  are 
certainly  the  best  we  have  received  yet,  and 


this  department  will  he  unusually  interesting 
next  month. 

6.  Several  months  ago  we  announced  a 
prize  contest  for  best  papers  on  the  general 
subject  of  "Investments  I  have  made."  We 
have  now  picked  the  prize  winners,  and  the 
successful  papers  will  be  printed  next  month. 
This  subject  is  something  distinctly  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  yet  it  is  something  that  every 
druggist  ought  to  know  about-  The  three 
prize  writers  are  druggists  who  have  made 
money  by  their  outside  investments,  and  they 
tell  how  they  did  it. 

7.  The  moving  picture  shows  have  taken 
the  country  by  storm  during  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  town,  however 
small  or  however  remote  from  large  centers  of 
population.  How  to  use  these  "movies"  for 
advertising  the  drug  store,  by  throwing  catchy 
announcements  on  the  screen,  is  told  in  a 
special  article  by  Frank  Farrington,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  missed  by  any  live  druggist. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  special  features 
of  our  June  issue.  Don't  miss  this  number? 
It  will  be  one  of  the  best  illustrated,  most 
interesting,  and  most  practical  and  useful  is- 
sues of  the  Bulletin  we  have  ever  published. 


ACCOMMODATING  THE  PUBLIC. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  disgusted  drug- 
gist sends  a  letter  to  one  of  the  drug  journals 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  uses  him,  and  all  other  druggists 
as  well,  as  an  easy  mark.  He  kicks  about  the 
postage-stamp  nuisance.  He  protests  against 
the  directory  abuse.  In  accents  loud,  and  in 
despair  complete,  he  wonders  why  it  is  that 
the  druggist,  alone  of  all  merchants,  is  asked 
and  compelled  to  be  the  slave  and  drudge  of 
the  entire  community. 

After  hearing  wails  of  this  kind  sent  up  for 
years  and  years,  it  is  something  of  a  novelty 
to  find  an  article  in  one  of  the  hardware  jour- 
nals in  which  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is 
presented.  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is 
entitled  "Courtesies  that  Have  Sold  Me 
Goods."  The  author,  far  from  laughing  at 
the  druggist  in  his  plight,  actually  envies  him! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  change? 
The  writer  is  a  woman,  evidently  of  consid- 
erble  experience,  and  she  deems  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  hardware  merchants,  and  to  dealers  in 
other  lines,  that  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  serving  the  public  that  is  enjoyed  by 
druggists. 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder,"  she  says, 
**why  drug  stores  should  be  able  to  monopolize 
all  the  customer-accommodation  that  is  being 
given.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  attempted  to 
get  a  stamp  from  a  butcher,  to  consult  a  direc- 
tory in  a  hardware  store,  to  ask  street-car 
information  in  a  haberdashery?  The  uncer- 
tain stranger  and  the  unguarded  female  al- 
ways turn  to  the  druggist  in  their  distress.*' 

The  author  dwells  with  great  insistence 
upon  the  benefits  derived  from  the  accommo- 
dation of  customers.  So  considerate  are  they 
that  the  big  department  stores,  for  instance, 
now  make  special  features  of  their  accommo- 
dation bureau,  public  telephones,  writing  and 
rest-rooms,  lavatories,  smoking-rooms,  savings 
banks,  children's  nurseries,  and  the  like. 
They  vie  with  one  another  in  these  particulars. 
They  have  found  that  it  pays  to  accommodate 
the  public. 

The  author  of  the  paper  we  are  discussing 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  she  were  running  any 
kind  of  a  shop  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  a 
small  town,  to  which  people  from  surrounding 
districts  came  for  their  shopping,  she  would 
display  a  neat  sign  in  her  window  bearing  these 
words:  "Rest  Room  for  Women."  Nobody 
knows  how  a  woman,  tramping  about  from 
store  to  store,  marketing,  waiting  for  her 
farmer  husband  to  transact  his  business,  appre- 
ciates a  place  where  she  can  sit  down  quietly 
for  a  little  while,  perhaps  wash  her  face  and 
hands  without  having  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and 
take  off  her  shoes  if  she  wants  to!  Moreover, 
if  our  author's  store  quarters  were  not  too 
limited,  and  she  had  a  rear  room,  she  would 
put  another  sign  in  the  window  reading: 
"Let  Us  Heat  the  Baby's  Bottle  for  You!" 

We  scarcely  dare  follow  this  subject  fur- 
ther. We  have  said  enough.  We  do  not 
want  every  druggist  in  the  land  on  our  shoul- 
ders. Anyhow,  you  see,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question.  All  these  years  you  have 
thought  yourself  unfortunate  because  you  had 
to  accommodate  the  public.  Now  you  know 
that  you  are  a  lucky  chap  after  all,  and  that 
other  merchants  envy  you!  More  than  that, 
if  you  don't  watch  out  they  will  snatch  these 
accommodations  away  from  you,  and  then 
where  will  you  be? 


SEND  US  YOUR  ANSWERS! 

Two  questions  of  unusual  interest  are 
submitted  this  month  for  the  next  contest  in 
our  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers."     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  How  can  a  druggist  make  use  of  an 
automobile  in  his  business? 

2.  Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone?  If  not, 
why  not? 

We  are  anxious  to  get  a  lot  of  interesting 
answers  to  these  two  questions.  The  more 
replies  we  get,  the  better  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
Possibly  not  many  druggists  have  had  experi- 
ence qualifying  them  to  answer  question  No. 
1,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  especially 
urge  those  who  have  had  the  experience  to 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it.  Question 
No.  2,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  every 
reader  of  the  journal  prepared  with  some  sort 
of  an  answer.  Perhaps  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  tales  to  tell  about  filling  prescrip- 
tions received  over  the  'phone.  This  theme, 
indeed,  opens  up  interesting  and  even  dramatic 
possibilities,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  get- 
ting a  lot  of  live  contributions. 

Let  us  hear  from  you !  Five  dollars  for  the 
best  answer  to  each  question,  and  regular 
space  rates  for  other  answers  that  we  may 
print. 

All  sorts  of  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
in  August.  W.  R.  White  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Rud- 
diman  as  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, have  the  work  well  under  way,  and 
are  generating  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  State. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

Threatened  with  suit,  the  Riker  &  Hegeman 
Co.  of  New  York  City  has  voluntarily  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  terms  "pharmacists," 
"druggists,"  and  "registered  pharmacy"  and 
"registered  drug  store."  It  appears  that  Sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Public  Health  law  restricts 
these  terms  to  individuals  receiving  licenses 
from  the  State. 


The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  recently  created, 
makes  the  thirteenth  so  far  organized. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  PROSPEROUS  TEXAS  BUSINESS. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  stater 
ment,  this  druggist  made  one  serious  omission. 
He  neglected  to  tell  us  his  purchases.  How- 
ever, there  are  sufficient  data  in  the  balance 
sheet  submitted  to  enable  us  to  get  a  line  on 
the  flourishing  nature  of  the  business. 

Jan.  1,  1012.  Jan.  1, 1913. 

Inventory   $25,442  20  $25,890  12 

Notes 765  20  342  00 

Accounts    6,089  95  6,508  00 

Fixtures    7,100  00  7,000  00 

Money  in   bank 150  00  4,000  00 

Total   assets    $39,547  35  $43,740  12 

Owing  for  merchandise 6,108  00  7,472  18 

Net  assets  $33,438  35  $36,257  94 

Sales  in  1912 $48,000  00 

Expenses  (including  no  salary  for  proprietor)  $8665  00 
Withdrawn  in  1912 $5130  00 

The  proprietor  turned  over  his  stock  about 
twice,  which  is  near  the  average.  His  gross 
assets  increased  from  $39,547.35  to  $43,- 
740.12.  This  represents  a  gain  of  $4192.77, 
although  it  must  be  noticed  that  apparently 
no  allowances  were  made  for  depreciation. 
In  taking  inventory  one  should  write  off  5 
per  cent  on  fixtures  and  10  per  cent  on  the 
fountain  each  year,  adding  the  same  to  ex- 
penses. The  net  assets,  after  deducting  the 
amount  due  for  merchandise,  were  found  to 
have  increased  from  $33,439.35  to  $36,267.94, 
a  gain  of  $2828.59. 

Aside  from  this  increase  in  net  assets  of 
$2828.59,  the  owner  withdrew  $5130.  Sup- 
pose we  assume  $3000  of  this  amount  to  be 
the  owner's  salary;  the  $2130  remaining 
added  to  the  increase  in  assets  of  $2828.59, 
means  net  profits  for  the  year  of  $4958.59. 
This  is  10  1/3  per  cent  of  the  sales — a  good 
showing. 


HE  ISN'T  MAKING  MUCH. 

This  man  bought  his  present  business  on 
December  14,  1911.  He  paid  $2000  for  it 
and  put  about  $400  cash  into  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  January  he  took  inven- 
tory: 


Jan.  1, 1912.  Jan.  1, 191S. 

Stock  and  fixtures $3568  50  $3805  32 

Accounts  on  the  books 365  63  686  98 

Debts  unpaid 1000  00  720  00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 400  00  150  00 

Purchases  for  1912 6658  33 

Cash  sales  for  1912 7139  41 

Credit  sales  for  1912 2441  52 

Received  on  account 1793  31 

Total  expenses   (including 

clerk  hire  of  $900), 

rent,  lights,  etc.,  for  1912 2111  21 

Personal  withdrawals 500  00 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  admit  that  he 
has  allowed  himself  no  salary,  but  adds:  "I 
would  like  to  know  how  I  have  done  without 
it." 

Assuming  no  new  fixtures  were  bought, 
the  stock  increased  from  $3568.50  to  $3805.32, 
or  $r236.82.  Subtracting  $236.82  from  the 
purchases,  $6658.33,  we  find  the  cost  of  the 
goods  sold  amounted  to  $6421.51.  The  sales 
totaled  $7139.41  +  $2441.52,  or  $9580.93. 
Subtracting  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  from 
the  sales,  we  find  the  gross  profit  was  $3159.42. 
Dividing  $3159.42  by  the  total  sales,  the  re- 
sult shows  the  gross  profit  to  be  32.97  per 
cent — practically  33  per  cent. 

Now  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  if  you 
add  to  the  expenses  of  $2100  a  salary  of,  say, 
$1000  for  the  owner,  there  would  remain 
practically  no  net  profit  over  and  above  the 
total  expense.  Subtracting  $3100  from  the 
gross  profit  of  $3159.42,  the  net  profit  is 
found  to  be  $59.42 — not  a  very  good  showing! 
If  you  allow  the  owner  as  salary  merely  the 
$500  which  he  withdrew,  the  net  remaining 
profit  would  be  only  $559.  But  $500  is  no 
adequate  salary  for  the  owner  of  a  business 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000  a  year. 


DID  HE  REALLY  MAKE  ALL  THIS  MONEY? 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by 
a  New  York  druggist: 

Stock  and  fixtures  1912 $  6180  29 

Stock  and  fixtures  1911 4862  76 

Sales  1912  12570  00 

Purchases   1912    8015  00 

Freight  and  cartage 147  37 

Expenses  and  salary  of  $1500 2733  56 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand 187  56 

Credit  sales  are  not  taken  into  account,  says 
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our  correspondent.  We  assume  they  were 
small  enough  to  be  negligible. 

Freight  and  cartage  should  enter  into  the 
purchases  and  not  into  expenses.  Therefore 
we  add  $8015.00  and  $147.37,  obtaining 
$8162.37  as  the  total  cost  of  the  goods  bought. 
The  stock  increased  from  $4862.76  in  1911 
to  $6180.29  in  1912,  a  gain  of  $1317.53. 
Subtracting  $1317.53,  the  new  stock  accumu- 
lated, from  $8162.37,  the  total  cost  of  the  pur- 
chases, we  find  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually 
sold  amounted  to  $6844.84.  Subtracting  the 
cost  of  the  goods  sold,  namely,  $6844.84,  from 
the  sales,  $12,570.00,  we  find  the  gross  profit 
$5725.16.  Dividing  this  by  the  sales  we  find 
this  gross  profit  was  45.54  per  cent. 

Now  the  expenses  and  proprietor's  salary 
totaled  $2733.56.  Subtracting  this  sum  from 
the  gross  profit,  $5725.16,  we  find  the  net 
profit  was  $2991.60.  This  divided  by  the 
sales  is  23.79  per  cent,  which  is  astonishingly 
large  for  the  net  profit.  Subtracting  the  per- 
centage of  net  profit  from  that  of  gross  profit 
we  find  the  expenses  were  21.75  per  cent  of 
the  sales. 

The  profit  shown  in  this  business  is  so  re- 
markably large  that  we  suspect  there  must  be 
a  mistake  somewhere — just  where  the  state- 
ment is  too  meager  for  us  to  know.  It  is 
possible,  for  instance,  that  a  $1500  soda  foun- 
tain was  purchased,  inventoried  among  "stock 
and  fixtures"  for  1912,  but  not  included  in 
the  disbursements. 


the  gross  profit  amounted  to  $2986.79.  Di- 
viding $2986.79  by  the  sales  we  find  the  gross 
profit  was  44.95  per  cent. 

The  expenses  during  the  year  1912  were 
$1802.91.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
gross  profit  $2986.79,  we  find  the  net  profit 
amounted  to  $1183.88.  This  is  17.82  per  cent 
of  the  sales.  Subtracting  the  percentage  of 
net  profit  from  that  of  the  gross  profit  we 
find  the  percentage  of  expense  was  27.13. 

The  percentage  of  expense  here  is  above 
normal,  but  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is 
unusually  large.  Did  this  man  really  make 
45  per  cent,  or  are  his  figures  wrong? 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  MADE  GOOD. 

In  recent  issues  of  this  journal  we  have  re- 
produced the  portraits  of  several  women  who 
have  attained  success  in  various  kinds  of  phar- 
maceutical work.    Among  them  were  proprie- 


AN  OKLAHOMA  BUSINESS. 

An  Oklahoma  druggist  submits  the  follow- 
ing statement  for  analysis: 

Jan.  1, 1912.  Jan.  1. 1918. 

Stock  and  fixtures $3692  87  $3716  09 

Cash    160  00  150  00 

Bills  receivable   127  SO  237  40 

BiUs  payable  749  91  68  98 

Sales  5787  00  6643  40 

Purchases    3680  64 

Freight    175  81  

Expenses    1802  91 

Cash  invested  since  last  January 877  05 

During  the  year  1912  the  stock  increased 
$24.03.  This  subtracted  from  purchases  of 
$3680.64  gives  $3656.61  as  the  cost  of  the 
goods  actually  sold.  Now  the  sales  during 
the  year  1912  were  $6643.40.  Subtracting 
therefrom  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  we  find 


KrmB  W.  Harbobd. 

tors  of  Stores,  chemists  in  State  food  and  drug 
departments,  dispensers  in  hospitals,  and 
teachers  in  pharmaceutical  schools  and  col- 
leges. One  of  the  women  who  has  become 
particularly  well  known  is  Kittie  W.  Harbord. 
Miss  Harbord  has  been  in  the  drug  business 
for  19  years.  After  the  first  few  years  she 
realized  the  importance  of  a  pharmaceutical 
education,  and  therefore  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.     This   was  in   1901.     Two  years 
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later  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  in  1908,  at  the  expiration  of 
her  term,  was  reappointed.  She  is  at  the 
present  time  secretary  of  the  Board,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  only  woman  on  the 
membership  of  any  State  board  of  pharmacy 
in  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  Miss 
Harbord  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy, 
and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  also  of  the 
Oregon  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
From  the  very  first  a  prominent  member  of 
the  W.  O.  N.  A.  R.  D.,  she  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  that  organization.  Miss  Harbord  has  cer- 
tainly made  good  with  a  vengeance! 


golden  jubilee  anniversary,  the  first  of  the 
month,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his 
old  and  staunch  friends  in  Chicago  at  the 
Round  Table  of  the  Chicago  Veteran  Drug- 
gists' Association.  Secretary  Beal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  was  also  expected.  You  may  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Bodemann's  health  was  drunk  with 
great  fervor  and  delight.  Long  live  Herr 
Wilhelm! 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUGGIST  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  typical  American  career  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward Henry  Walsdorf,  a  prominent  New 
Orleans  druggist.  Starting  in  pharmacy  25 
years  ago,  he  has  since  become  one  of  the 


HERR  BODEMANN'S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE! 

The  first  day  of  this  month  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Wilhelm  Bodemann's  intro- 
duction into  pharmacy.  On  May  1,  1863,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  apprentice  in  Bremerhaven — 
and  what  a  long,  varied,  useful  and  scrappy 
career  has  since  followed!  Fortunate  it  was 
for  American  pharmacy  that  Herr  Wilhelm 


Bdwabd  H.  WaiiBdobf. 


Wilhelm  Bodbmann. 


decided  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  for  we 
should  be  much  the  poorer  without  his  virile 
personality.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  all 
these  years  to  keep  things  stirred  up,  and  he 
is  the  most  successful  antidote  to  ennui  that 
we  can  call  to  mind  at  the  moment.     On  his 


foremost  druggists  in  Louisiana.  His  main 
store,  at  Peters  Avenue  and  Magazine  Street, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  retail  establishments 
in  the  city.  It  is  finished  in  white  ivory,  the 
ceiling  being  made  of  metal  tinted  in  colors. 
The  location  is  exceptionally  fortunate,  as  this 
is  the  largest  transfer  corner  in  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Walsdorf  owns  the  site  and  several  other 
properties  in  that  section.  He  also  has  two 
branch  stores  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  other 
interests  besides.  Mr.  Walsdorf  is  a  member 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  the  New  Orleans  Phar- 
maceutical Associatior,,  and  the  Louisiana 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  is  also 
on  the  Board  of  Direictors  of  the  American 
Druggists'  Syndicate,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharn^acy.     Mr.  Walsdorf  is 
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prominent,  too,  in  secret  orders,  having  pre- 
sided over  all  the  York  Rite  Masonic  bodies  in 
New  Orleans.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Druids. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  YOUTH. 

Dr.  Lyman  F.  Kebler,  Washington,  D. 


C, 


Chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  a  son 
of  16  of  whom  he  might  well  be  proud.  The 
young  man's  name  is  Victor  L.  Kebler.  The 
Oakmont  Athletic  Club  was  organized  about 
two  years  ago  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  neighbor- 
hood in  Washington,  and  it  comprises  boys 
ranging  from  15  to  18  years  old.    The  latest 


spicuous  place  among  this  class  of  druggists. 
He  has  been  an  important  political  factor  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Oakland  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  has  throughout  been  an  active 
opponent  of  boss  and  machine  rule.  Inciden- 
tally it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  to  Oak- 


VlOTOB  L. 

venture  of  the  club  is  to  bring  out  a  monthly 
magazine  called  'The  Oak  Leaf,"  and  of  this 
enterprising  periodical  young  Kebler  is  the 
business  manager  and  treasurer.  The  first 
issue  lies  before  us  and  is  a  very  commendable 
publication. 


A  CALIFORNIA  PHARMACIST  IN  POLITICS. 

We  are  now  publishing  in  the  Bulletin  a 
series  of  portraits  of  druggists  all  over  the 
country  who  are  prominent  in  politics,  and 
who  have  been  up  for  public  office  of  one 
kind  and  another  this  fall.  Dr.  F.  F.  Jackson, 
of  Oakland,  California,  is  deserving  of  a  con- 


Db.  p.  p.  Jaokson. 

land  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Water  Front  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  he  started  the  movement  for 
water-front  improvement,  and  now  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  for  dredging, 
docks,  and  wharves.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted Oakland  will  have  one  of  the  best  har- 
boris  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
also  been  actively  engaged  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  the  city.  He  originated  the 
children's  play-grounds  in  Oakland,  and  now 
there  are  play-grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


In  Union  There  is  Strength.— 

I.  Traube  has  been  studying  the  influence  of  salts 
and  colloidal  (or  inert)  bodies  on  alkaloids  and 
purified  medicinal  principles  with  some  interesting  re- 
sults. He  finds  that  cocaine,  morphine,  quinine,  cin- 
chonidine,  atropine,  physostigmine,  pilocarpine,  sco- 
polamine, and  dionine,  all  have  their  action  intensified 
when  a  little  alkali  or  alkali  salt  is  added  to  their  solu- 
tions. Sodium  carbonate  is  particularly  effective  in  this 
regard,  when  just  enough  is  added  to  materially  reduce 
the  surface  tension  of  the  solution.  On  the  conttary 
the  addition  of  colloidal  bodies  often  reduces  the  toxic 
properties  of  pure  substances,  as  when  a  vegetable  ex- 
tract containing  a  small  quantity  of  tannin  reduces  the 
toxic  action  of  an  alkaloid.  He  concludes  that  pure 
substances  are  often  less  active  than  impure  for  quick 
and  decided  action,  and  that  vegetable  extracts  may 
often  be  better  in  their  effects  than  pure  principles. 
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"  BiUie"  and  "Jack/'  ffrandBons  of  Wil- 
helm  Bodemann,  Ohica^o. 


John  and  Herbert,  three-  and  fonr-year- 
old  sons  of  J.  M.  Combs.  Byesyille,  O. 


Prances,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Card. 
Chicago,  ni. 


Grant  and  Oeorve.  sons  of  George  J. 
Evans.  Dover.  N.  J. 


Viririnia,  fonr-year-old  daughter  of  the 

well-known  writer.  Frank  Farrlngton, 

Delhi.  N.  Y. 


Clover,  daughter  of  Orland  K.  Pordy. 
Casey.  Iowa,  at  the  right. 


Marion,  daughter  of  George  Y.  Watson,  Bonthport,  N.  C  ex- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceatical  Association. 


Charles  Howard  Stocking.  Jr..  son  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


Two  patfes  of  Dratftflsts*  ChlldreD. 
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Mrs.  Charles  J.  Fuhrman  and  her  daughter  Marea.  of  Wash-  Baby  Miffaet,  one-month-old  child  of  Orland  K.  Pordy.  Oasey. 

Inffton.  D.  C.  Iowa,  taken  November  16, 1912. 


Helen  and  Olga,  eichteen-months-old  twin  danghters  of  Fred  N.  Frederick  Lindyall.  son  of  Gus.  Lindvall.  Moline,  111.,  playing 

Thimble,  New  York  City.  with  his  chum. 


William  and  Bobert,  sons  of  W.CDaoffherty,  Syracuse,  Kansas.  Charles  Howard.  Jr..  son  of  Prof.  Charles  Howard  Stocking. 

are  shown  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  picture.  Norman.  Okla. 


Two  patfes  of  Dratfrflsts*  ChlldroD. 
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Besidenoe  of  Donald  McKeaaon.  McKesaon  &  Robbins.  lo-  Residenoe  of  Chailes  Gibson.  Walker  &  Gibson.  Albany 

cated  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  N.  Y. 


Besidenoe  of  G.  E.  Bedvrell.  E.  E.  Brace  Sl  Co..  Omaha,  The  home  of  G.  B.  Merrell.  J.  8.  Merrell  Draff  Co.,  6209 

Neb.  Washington  Avenue.  St.  Louis. 


The  residence  of  Charles  8.  Martin,  Spurlock-Neal  Co.,  The  home  of  W.  A.  Hover.  W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Colfax  and 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Lafayette  Streets,  Denver.  Colorado. 


Homes  of  WcU-koowD  Jobbers. 
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Mrs.  8.  A.  Eckstein.  MUwaakee.  Wis. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Warn.  Kejport.  N.  J. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Lee,  Secretary.  Philadelpliia. 


Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace.  Anbnm.  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Waterhonse,  President.  Newton 
Highlands.] 


Mrs.  John  T.  Roe,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Mrs.  B.  G.  Ratherford.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


Mrs.  H.-  C.  Clapham.  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  B.  A.  C.  Hoelaer.  Chicago. 


FromlDeBt  Workers  !■  the  WomeB*e  OrtfeBlaatloB  of  the  NetloBel  AeeocletloD  of  Retatl>Drn^lete. 
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Mrs.  8.  ▲.  Eckstein,  MUwaokee.  Wis. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Warn,  Kejport.  N.  J. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Lee,  Secretary.  Philadelpliia. 


Mrs.  L.  O.  Wallace,  Anbom.  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Waterhotise,  President.  Newton 
Highlands.  Mass. 


Mrs.  John  T.  Roe.  Mobile.  Ala. 


Mrs.  B.  G.  Ratberford,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Mrs.  H.  C.  dapham,  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  B.  A.  C.  Hoelser,  Chicago. 


PromlDeBt  Workers  !■  the  WomeB*e  OrtfeBlaatloa  of  the  NetloBel  AeeocletloD  of  ReteU^m^lete^ 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them: 

1.  How  can  a  druggist  make  me  of  an  automobile  in  his  biisinets? 

Submitted  by  Frank  Farrington,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

2.  Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given  him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone? 

If  nott  why  not?     Submitted  by  O.  P.  McPkerson,  Qoater.  Mi«8. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor, 
unless  he  desires,  need  write  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  answer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  before  June  10. 


SHOULD  A  DRUGGIST  ALWAYS  MEET  CUT  PRICES  MADE  BY 

COMPETITORS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest-'Answer  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  February  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  L.  J.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A  druggist  should  always  meet  the  cut 
prices  made  by  his  competitors,  but  should  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  cut  under  them. 
Furthermore,  he  should  have  special  sales  on 
Saturdays  and  on  anniversary  days.  On  such 
occasions  he  should  offer  special  inducements 
such  as  low  cut  prices  and  souvenirs,  and 
should  advertise  them  well. 

Let  us  state  the  conditions  which  exist  in  a 
certain  town  in  this  State.  In  the  down-town 
district  there  are  three  large  stores :  one  a  local 
concern  and  the  other  two  corporation  stores. 
The  local  man  sets  the  pace  in  cut  prices,  and 
the  other  two  stores  just  meet  them.  Thus 
the  corporation  stores  retain  any  customers 
who  may  be  influenced  by  the  difference  of  a 
few  cents  in  prices.  At  the  same  time,  they 
gain  the  reputation  of  selling  as  low  as  any 
one  in  the  city. 

On  Saturdays  the  local  man  takes  up  most 
of  his  advertising  space  with  a  long  list  of  cut 
prices  on  patent  medicines  and  drugs,  while 
the  other  two  just  select  a  few  leaders  and 
cut  them  very  low.  Some  slow  sellers  they 
offer  at  still  lower  prices.  But  the  bulk  of 
their  "ads."  pertain  to  their  preparations,  spe- 
cialties and  paying  side-lines  such  as  cigars, 
candy,  stationery,  etc.  Then  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  ad.  they  state  that  their 


prices  are  as  low  as  any  one's  in  the  city  and 
that  they  give  the  best  goods  and  most  cour- 
teous service  possible  to  be  had.  Consequent- 
ly they  draw  bigger  crowds  into  their  stores 
and  sell  much  more  of  the  profitable  goods 
than  does  the  local  man.  They  get  the  benefit 
of  the  local  man's  advertising.  But  he  does 
not  benefit  by  theirs  because  he  does  not  carry 
the  preparations  and  side-lines  which  they  ad- 
vertise.    Is  that  plain? 

THE  CUTTER  THE  GOAT. 

A  short  time  ago  the  regular  Saturday  ads. 
of  one  of  the  corporation  stores  contained 
cuts  and  a  few  words  of  description  on  syrup 
of  hypophosphites,  a  special  liver  salt,  and  a 
special  laxative  tablet.  The  company  sold,  as 
a  direct  result,  21  bottles  of  the  hypophos- 
phites at  74  cents,  17  large  and  14  small  liver 
salts,  and  16  ten-cent,  24  twenty-five-cent,  and 
4  fifty-cent  boxes  of  the  laxative  tablets.  Such 
sales  show  that  it  pays  to  advertise  these  spe- 
cialties. At  another  time  this  same  store  had 
no  "ad."  on  Saturday,  but  just  pushed  the 
goods  advertised  by  the  local  man.  They  did 
almost  as  much  business  on  patents  and  drugs 
as  if  they  had  run  an  "ad."  of  their  own. 
This  proved  to  them  that  their  theory  was 
right.  It  strengthened  their  conviction  that 
it  pays  to  let  the  other  fellow  set  the  pace  and 
be  the  "goat,"  rather  than  permit  a  reduction 
in  their  own  prices.     They  saw  that  as  soon 
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as  they  did  the  cutting,  they  themselves  be- 
came the  "goat." 

Now  if  you  do  not  meet  your  competitor's 
prices  the  public  will  naturally  drift  to  him  for 
their  patent  medicines  and  drugs,  and  the 
chances  are  then  that  if  they  want  other 
things,  they  will  buy  them  there  because  they 
figure  that  if  the  prices  are  so  much  lower  on 
the  necessities,  they  will  be  correspondingly 
lower  on  the  luxuries.  When  they  get  that 
impression  they  are  generally  steady  customers 
of  the  cheaper  place  before  very  long.  So  a 
man  only  cuts  his  own  throat  if  he  does  not 
meet  even  the  lowest  of  his  competitors'  cut 
prices. 

When  a  man  is  in  a  cut-price  town,  he  must 
make  his  side-lines  and  his  prescription  busi- 
ness average  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  his 
total  business  to  keep  "above  water."  There- 
fore he  should  push  thes6  lines  to  the  limit. 
Display  them  in  the  window  and  around  the 
store  and  do  not  give  up  this  valuable  space 
to  patent  medicines,  as  too  many  druggists  do. 

Rubber  goods  are  a  line  that  is  neglected 
by  many.  They  are  one  of  the  best  paying  of 
the  side-lines  if  properly  cared  for,  advertised, 
and  displayed. 

So  if  any  one  is  "blessed"  by  being  in  a  cut- 
price  town,  let  him  cut  as  low  as  anybody, 
but  let  him  get  out  and  push  his  side-lines  and 
prescription  business  as  an  offset. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  COMPETITION. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase,  Bangor,  Maine. 

To  meet  cut  prices  laid  down  by  competitors 
is  a  short  cut  to  the  poorhouse;  for  when 
goods  are  sold  at  a  price  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  living  profit,  it  is  evidence  of  an 
Ethiopian  in  the  cordwood. 

It  may  mean  that  the  competitor  is  over- 
stocked on  an  article;  it  may  mean  that  he 
needs  ready  money  quickly;  it  may  mean 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  figure  his  cost 
of  doing  business ;  or  he  may  be  striving  with 
the  idea  that  cut  prices  will  bring  the  people 
to  his  druggery.  Then  when  the  new  pros- 
pect comes  in,  attracted  by  the  idea  of  get- 
ting "What's-his-name's"  tooth-powder  for  14 
cents  instead  of  25  cents  he  will,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  package  to  be  done  up,  hand  over 
a  $2  prescription,  get  a  quarter's  worth  of 
cigars,  and  maybe  a  glass  of  ice-cream  soda. 

But  in  practice  this  does  not  always  work 


out.  The  man  who  patronizes  the  cut-rater 
is  usually  a  wary  cuss,  and  he  argues  that 
when  a  man  loses  money  on  one  thing,  he  will 
make  it  up  somewhere  else;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  buys  only  what  he  knows  are  bona- 
fide  bargains. 

Thus  a  druggist  who  sits  back  and  peddles 
out  this,  that,  and  the  other  at  cut  prices  be- 
cause the  store  across  the  corner  is  doing  it^ 
will  find  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cash  balance. 

AVOIDING    HARD    COMPETITION. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  feasible  ways 
of  protecting  oneself  against  unfair  com- 
petitors. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods  at  a 
profit,  and  that  is  what  he  is  in  business  for, 
may  confine  his  business  to  the  lines  which 
have  a  price  maintenance  feature.  There  are 
many  nationally  advertised  and  reliable  arti- 
cles which  have  a  minimum  selling  price  that 
gives  the  retailer  a  fair  profit.  Efforts  cen- 
tered on  the  selling  of  these  lines  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  paying  business. 

Again,  a  man  may  push  his  own  prepara- 
tions, of  which  he  controls  the  price.  And  if 
his  goods  and  salesmanship  are  of  the  first 
quality  he  can  thus  build  up  a  paying  business 
which  the  fellow  down  the  street  cannot  harm 
by  his  "sacrifice  prices." 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  meet  the  evil 
is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  trade.  The 
drug  business  differs  from  the  ordinary  mer- 
cantile callings  in  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
exchange  of  goods  for  money.  We  barter 
our  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  our  drugs. 
When  Mrs.  Brown  comes  in  to  buy  a  hot- 
w^ater  bottle,  she  depends  upon  the  druggist 
to  give  her  the  one  best  suited  to  her  needs 
and  means.  She  does  not  come  in  and  ask 
for  a  $1.50  bottle  sold  as  a  special  for  89 
cents.  She  relies  on  the  family  druggist  to 
suit  her  individual  need.  When  Mr.  Brown 
comes  in  for  a  preparation  to  use  after  shav- 
ing, he  does  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  the  infor- 
mation counter.  He  wants  the  druggist  to 
explain  to  him  why  bay  rum  is  better  than 
ammonia  water.  And  when  the  Brown  boy 
who  is  in  high  school  comes  in  to  find  out 
how  a  siphon  acts,  he  does  not  relish  the  in- 
formation that  encyclopedias  are  for  sale  in 
the  book  department. 

The  man  who  is  obliging,  who  secures  the 
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confidence  of  his  customers  so  that  they  will 
place  implicit  confidence  in  his  word,  who  has 
been  tried  and  trusted,  who  gives  full  value 
for  money  received,  who  stands  behind  his 
goods,  and  knows  the  goods  he  stands  behind, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fair  prices 
for  his  wares.  Such  a  man  is  not  only  selling 
his  merchandise,  but  also  his  knowledge.  He 
is  giving  with  every  article  a  bit  of  his  serv- 
ices in  the  selection  of  the  article. 

Such  a  man  will  find  that  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining,  say,  25  cents  for  a  four- 
ounce  bottle  of  hydrogen  peroxide  despite  the 
fact  that  the  department  drug  store  is  selling 
peroxide  at  9  cents  a  pint.  This  man  can 
show  and  convince  his  buyer  why  the  higher- 
priced  article  is  the  safe  and  sane  one  to  use. 
Thus  in  a  single  operation  the  druggist 'has 
made  a  legitimate  profit  for  himself  and  given 
his  customer  a  reliable  preparation  and  good 
value  for  money  received. 


MEET  CUT  PRICES  ON  PATENTS— NOT  ON 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Phar.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  druggist  to 
compete  in  prices  with  all  of  the  different 
stores  about  his  town.  Were  he  to  attempt 
it,  he  would  have  little  time  to  do  anything 
else  beyond  finding  out  what  the  other  man 
was  charging  for  his  goods. 

We  shall  first  consider  patent  and  proprie- 
tary preparations,  and  in  connection  with 
these  we  may  also  include  sick-room  requisites, 
and  other  appliances. 

To  attempt  to  sell  either  pharmaceutical 
preparations  or  surgical  apparatus  at  the  reg- 
ular price  when  every  one  around  is  selling 
them  at  a  figure  far  below  yours  would  be 
foolish.  I  do  not  infer  that  you  should  under- 
bid the  already  cut  price,  but  try  and  meet 
the  price  demanded.  Otherwise  you  will  lose 
trade.     For  example: 

A  customer  hands  you  a  prescription;  you 
compound  it  and  hand  it  out.  The  customer 
pays  for  it  and  asks  you  the  price  of  Dr. 
Stairs  Cough  Remedy.  You  tell  her  one  dol- 
lar a  bottle,  the  regular  price.  She  says  she 
can  get  it  at  the  next  corner  for  eighty-five 
cents,  and  then  walks  out.  You  have  lost 
the  sale. 

If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  very  likely,  since 
every  neighborhood  has  in  it  a  price-cutter. 


when  the  people  find  that  you  charge  the  reg- 
ular price,  or,  as  they  term  it,  a  little  more 
than  the  fellow  down  the  street,  pretty  soon 
your  competitor  will  be  getting  all  the  busi- 
ness. Your  customers  will  think  that  you 
charge  more  for  your  prescriptions  also ;  con- 
sequently you  will  lose  trade. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  what  people  tell 
you  about  Mr.  A.  selling  this  or  that  at  such 
and  such  a  price.  Find  out  his  prices  for 
yourself,  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  the  preparation  or  appliance  in 
question  in  his  store. 

Having  found  out  the  price,  mark  your 
preparation  accordingly  and  charge  the  lost 
profit  to  advertising. 

don't  cut  on  prescriptions. 

In  reference  to  prescriptions,  it  is  better 
not  to  cut  prices  but  to  fix  a  scale  of  prices 
and  maintain  it. 

If  a  customer,  who  as  a  rule  knows  very 
little  about  compounding,  should  openly  com- 
pare your  price  on  a  prescription  with  that  of 
another  druggist,  don't  be  alarmed.  If  your 
price  is  higher,  you  can  argue  that  you  give 
quality  and  good  service,  and  these  should  be 
considered.  You  might  also  explain  briefly 
the  seriousness  of  prescription  work.  The 
careful  selection  and  examination  of  material 
coupled  with  the  experience  and  technical 
training  necessary  to  compound  prescriptions 
properly  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Just  men- 
tion these  points.  They  will  appeal  to  the 
customer.  

DON'T  LET  A  COMPETITOR  NEAR-BY 
UNDERSELL  YOU. 

By  Harald  N.  Bruun,  Chicago,  III. 

Before  answering  the  question,  "Should  a 
druggist  always  meet  cut  prices  made  by  com- 
petitors?" let  us  get  the  idea  clear  in  our 
minds  as  to  who  our  competitors  really  are. 
The  country  druggist  may  consider  the  mail- 
order house  his  competitor.  The  city  drug- 
gist may  so  regard  the  department  store,  and 
the  druggist  in  the  suburb  the  store  across 
the  street.  The  question  is  a  very  specific 
one,  and  the  word  "always"  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  may 
be;  so  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  shall  take  up 
the  question  as  it  relates  to  near-by  competi- 
tion, or  that  competition  which  is  close  at 
hand. 
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In  this  sort  of  competition  I  believe  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  cut  prices. 
Here  conditions  are  equal.  People  do  not 
need  to  pay  car-fare  to  reach  your  competi- 
tor's store.  They  need  not  write  a  letter  or 
send  a  money-order  for  the  goods  the  other 
fellow  sells.  The  only  inconvenience  they 
have  is  a  possibly  longer  walk.  And  I  assure 
you  that  to  the  thrifty  housewife  a  few  steps 
more  or  less  on  her  way  to  save  a  few  pen- 
nies make  little  difference.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  as  advocating  cut  prices.  I 
uphold  them  only  as  a  means  of  self-defense. 
Don't  depend  wholly  upon  your  past  reputa- 
tion, your  clean  store,  and  agreeable  manners. 
All  this  counts,  but  from  my  observations  of 
humanity  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  people  are 
mercenary,  and  all  things  being  equal,  will 
spend  their  money  where  they  get  the  greatest 
returns. 

The  first  cut-rate  drug  store  that  opened  in 
Chicago  many  years  ago  took  the  majority 
of  the  druggists  by  surprise.  This  surprise 
soon  turned  to  anxiety,  and  the  anxiety  to 
fear.  "How  can  they  do  it?"  was  asked  on 
all  sides.  "If  we  sell  goods  at  cost  how  are 
we  going  to  live  ?"  was  asked  by  others.  Each 
druggist  was  trying  to  solve  the  problem  for 
himself,  and  in  the  meantime  his  customers 
were  flocking  to  the  cut-rate  stores. 

Necessity  is  the  credited  mother  of  inven- 
tion. She  may  have  other  children,  and  it 
will  not  be  much  amiss  to  credit  the  birth  of 
the  various  drug  associations  to  her  also. 

When  the  druggists  conceived  the  idea  to 
come  together  to  study  and  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, the  shadow  of  fear  began  to  recede,  and 
ways  and  means  were  formulated  to  meet  the 
problem. 

I  believe  that  if  a  good,  strong  organization 
had  been  in  the  field  at  the  time,  and  the  prices 
met  in  an  intelligent  manner  by  every  drug- 
gist in  the  city,  the  cut-rate  drug  store  would 
have  died  in  its  suckling  age.  It  would  not 
have  had  the  advantage  over  unorganized 
drugdom.  It  would  not  have  been  able  to 
wax  fat  and  grow  strong  on  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  scattered  many. 

THE  cutter's   methods. 

The  cutting  of  prices  is  a  study.  Some  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  cut-rate  stores  are  now 
generally  known.  A  few  well-advertised  pat- 
ents are  held  out  as  bait;  behind  these  is  the 


salesman,  working  on  a  commission  as  a  rule, 
trying  to  persuade  the  customer  to  take  some- 
thing else.  It  is  also  known  that  they  pay 
high  rents,  but  not  high  salaries;  that  their 
running  expenses  are  large;  that  they  don't 
make  an)rthing  on  goods  that  they  sell  for  cost. 
But  they  do  make  money,  or  they  would  go 
out  of  business.     On  what?    Think  it  over. 

If  your  near  competitor  has  started  to  cut, 
have  a  talk  with  him  if  you  can,  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  don't  let  him 
undersell  you. 


PEOPLE  ARE  SUSPICIOUS  OF  CUTTERS. 

By  Elmer  E.  Pine,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  concluded  some  time  ago  that  it  was  detri- 
mental to  my  business  to  classify  myself  as  a 
cutter  since  I  was  located  in  the  best  residen- 
tial section  in  the  city.  I  found  that  most  of 
my  customers  had  no  faith  in  the  man  who 
advertised  goods  for  sale  far  below  the  estab- 
lished price,  and  in  fact  below  their  actual 
cost. 

Now  one  readily  understands  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  drug  business  one  must  have  a 
good  prescription  trade.  And  in  nearly  every 
instance  I  have  found  that  customers  would 
not  take  a  prescription  to  the  cutter  simply 
because  they  suspected  he  would  substitute  in 
order  to  get  the  price  down  lower  than  that  of 
his  neighboring  druggist.  Recently  a  prom- 
inent cut-rate  company  purchased  the  business 
of  one  of  the  leading  druggists  in  the  city. 
Not  long  after  we  had  numbers  of  its  custom- 
ers with  prescriptions.  Invariably  in  making 
themselves  known  they  would  inform  us  that 
they  had  previously  dealt  at  my  competitor's 
place,  but  since  the  business  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  cut-rater  they  did  not  care  to 
entrust  their  business  to  him.  They  had  ab- 
solutely no  faith  in  the  man  who  would  cut 
his  prices  and  admitted  it. 

Quite  frequently  we  met  people  who  when 
asked  full  price  for  articles  would  say,  "Why 
don't  you  sell  it  for  the  same  as  the  other 
stores  do  ?"  Always  we  told  them  very  nicely, 
"We  use  only  the  best  labor  and  purest  drugs, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  demand  prices  which 
allow  us  a  fair  profit  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  public  against  substitutions."  Peo- 
ple are  educated  and  well  versed  enough  in 
human  nature  to  understand  this  terse  but 
well-substantiated   truth.     Invariably  by  tjiis 
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talk  we  added  another  good  cash  customer  to 
the  store  and  held  our  own  in  price  protection. 

Then,  too,  the  class  of  customers  determines 
the  character  of  the  store.  Any  one  experi- 
enced in  cut-rate  pharmacies  will  know  that 
the  patrons  there  are  altogether  different  from 
those  who  go  to  the  regular-priced  establish- 
ments. We  rather  look  with  pride  upon  our 
store,  if  I  may  say  this  egotistically.  Very 
seldom  are  we  forced  to  wait  upon  the  bar- 
gain seeker.  Perhaps  we  lose  a  few  sales 
because  we  uphold  the  prices.  But  where  we 
lose  a  sale,  the  difference  in  profit  on  the 
regular  price  customer  compensates  us  for  the 
quicker  turnover  that  we  might  have  were  we 
satisfied  with  a  smaller  profit.  And  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  made  by  our  own  cus- 
tomers is  instilled  into  all  our  employees,  and 
thus  we  have  an  ever-pleasant  condition  to 
work  under.  This  in  itself  is  half  the  life  of, 
a  business  man. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  day  for  sell- 
ing your  own  goods  against  advertised  articles 


is  fast  drawing  to  a  xlose.  The  public,  ever 
ready  to  feel  that  they  are  being  humbugged 
by  that  sort  of  thing,  look  upon  such  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks  as  profitable  for  the 
proprietor  but  detrimental  to  the  purchaser. 
They  do  not  want  something  as  good  or  bet- 
ter, but  just  what  they  ask  for  and  at  the  price 
advertised.  If  the  established  price  be  cut, 
where  does  the  profit  come  in  ?  And  once  the 
customer  is  induced  to  purchase  other  articles 
than  those  asked  for,  they  lose  faith  in  the 
druggist  who  tries  to  switch  them.  They 
patronize  the  pharmacist  who  unhesitatingly 
gives  them  just  what  they  ask  for,  and  pay 
the  price  without  comment. 

Now  in  closing  let  me  add,  uphold  the 
standard  of  your  drug  business.  Maintain 
prices,  but  give  the  patrons  the  best  at  the 
regular  price.  In  order  to  dispense  drugs  of 
the  highest  quality,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ask  the  full  price.  If  you  do,  your  customer 
will  have  more  confidence  in  you,  and  your 
customers'  confidence  leads  to  success. 


FIRE,  FLOOD,  AND  TORNADO. 

The    Great    Damage    Wrontfht    by    the    Recent    Diaaatera   to  the   Dnitftflata  of  Ohio   and 

Omaha — One   Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Storea  Entirely  or    Nearly  Wrecked  In 

Ohio  Alone — Graphic  Plctnrea  of  the  Situation  In  Dayton— Loan 

Fvnda  Started  for  the  Relief  of  Pharmaclata. 


The  tornado  in  Omaha,  and  the  floods  in 
the  Middle  West,  brought  great  loss  and  de- 
struction of  property  to  members  of  the  drug 
trade.  The  details  of  these  disasters  were 
given  several  weeks  ago  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  little  was  said  in  these  accounts  specifically 
about  the  suffering  of  pharmacists.  In  Ohio 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  162 
retail  and  two  wholesale  drug  stores  were 
either  completely  destroyed  or  very  nearly  so. 
Portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
southeastern  Missouri  were  also  involved. 
The  greatest  damage  was  caused  along  the 
Ohio  River,  the  waters  of  which  reached  the 
highest  stage  known  in  its  history.  Towns 
like  Zanesville,  Marietta,  Pomeroy,  Ironton, 
Portsmouth,  Hamilton,  Dayton,  Piqua  and 
Delaware  all  sustained  more  or  less  heavy 
losses. 


THE   LOSSES   IN   VARIOUS    CITIES. 

Other  towns  in  Ohio,  however,  were  only 
less  seriously  affected.  In  Columbus  five 
stores  were  completely  wiped  out,  and  several 
others  nearly  ruined.  In  Hamilton  10  of  the 
15  drug  stores  in  the  town  were  in  the  flood 
zone  and  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  water. 
Some  of  the  Hamilton  druggists,  moreover, 
were  flooded  at  home  as  well  as  at  business. 
Nine  druggists  in  Cincinnati  suffered  from 
high  water,  and  the  losses  ranged  from  $500 
to  $4000.  It  was  in  Dayton,  however,  where 
suffering  and  damage  reached  the  topmost 
point,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were 
focused  on  this  city  with  great  anxiety  for 
several  days. 

Thirty-four  of  the  84  druggists  in  Dayton 
were  practically  wiped  out  of  business.  Of 
the  two  wholesale  drug  houses  in  the  city,  the 
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Evans  Drug  Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  Whitteker-Gwinner  Drug  Co.  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  from  water.  Among  the  retailers 
B.  G.  Ridgeway  and  John  A.  Sargent,  presi- 
dent and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Dayton 
Retail  Druggists*  Association,  both  lost  their 
stores.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  in  fact,  lost  two  stores, 
and  another  druggist,  W.  P.  Jenkins,  lost  four. 
Some  idea  of  the  damage  suffered  by  Ohio 
druggists  as  a  whole  may  be  gained  by  the 
following  letter,  sent  out  early  in  April  by  E. 
W.  Harrington,  State  organizer  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

The  recent  flood  of  Columbus  and  vicinity,  includ- 
ing Dayton,  has  practically  eliminated  162  drug  stores. 
Thirty-two  of  these,  to  our  knowledge,  are  entirely  out 
of  business.  The  others  will  resume  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  jobbers  of  Ohio  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sufferers  very  beneficially.  We  have  not  been 
able  thus  far  to  learn  of  any  deaths  among  the  phar- 
macists.    The  druggists  who  have  never  encountered 


fested.  Only  one  of  these  bridges  was  left.  If  you 
can  only  imagine  50,000  people  corralled  in  the  west 
side  of  a  city  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants  without 
light,  gas,  heat,  food,  or  water,  and  no  method  of  com- 
munication save  for  a  roundabout  drive  of  20  miles, 
you   will    sympathize    with    the   pharmacists    and   the 


This  indicates  what  happened  to  John  W.  Miller's  drug  store  in 
Dayton— windows  broken  and  stock  nearly  mined.  Nevertheless 
the  "  We  are  open  "  sign  shows  the  Dayton  spirit  I  Bosiness  is  going 
on  inside  even  while  the  proprietor  and  his  clerks,  armed  with 
shovels,  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  deposit  of  mod  encmsted  on 
everything. 


clerks  and  their  business  in  these  forlorn  districts.  I 
speak  only  of  Columbus,  as  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  details  here;  but  I  am  told  that  our  loss  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  Dayton  and  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

I   wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Phar- 
maceutical   Association    that    our    annual    convention. 


Mr.  Harrington,  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  sends  in  this  picture,  and  it  shows  how  the  water 
rushed  through  a  break  in  the  levee  and  flooded  everything. 

a  flood  and  Are  disaster  know  little  or  nothing  about 
such  conditions.  Just  imagine  8  feet  or  more  of  water 
in  a  beautiful  drug  store,  all  of  the  floor  cases,  soda 
fountains,  wall  cases,  and  their  contents  submerged  in 
muddy,  oily  water!  After  the  water  has  receded,  pic- 
ture the  druggist  donning  rubber  boots,  and  with 
shovel  and  hoe  clearing  away  the  debris!  I  submit  a 
photograph  of  the  flood  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Although 
the  Columbus  death  list  will  undoubtedly  reach  100 
and  the  Dayton  list  at  present  reaches  69,  Delaware 
25,  Piqua  20,  Troy  10,  Hamilton  115,  this  list  will  prob- 
ably not  compare  with  the  Ohio  River  victims.  The 
Ohio  River  is  the  highest  ever  known.  The  disaster 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  1884. 

Governor  Cox  has  granted  a  ten-day  legal  holiday 
to  take  care  of  the  legal  paper  and  notes  which  may 
fall  due  during  the  flood  period. 

The  property  loss  in  Columbus  will  probably  reach 
$100,000,000;  that  of  Dayton  $15,000,000;  Hamilton 
$10,000,000.  Just  for  example,  fellow  druggists,  the 
city  of  Columbus  has  eight  bridges  over  the  Scioto 
River  which  lead  to  the  parts  which  the  flood  has  in- 


Fumiture  and  fixtures  swept  by  the  flood  into  the  street  was  a 
common  sight  in  Dayton.  Imagine  trying  to  reestablish  yourself 
in  business  after  such  an  experience  I  This  is  a  view  of  Camell's 
pharmacy,  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  story. 

which  is  slated  for  June  17  to  20,  will  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  any  drug- 
gists in  the  flood  districts,  kindly  let  us  know. 

ONE  MAN^S  TRIP  TO  DAYTON. 

Another  interesting  report  has  been  shown 
us  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  As  soon  as  this 
house  received  the  first  news  of  the  Davton 
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disaster,  and  realized  what  it  meant,  a  thou- 
sand gallons  of  Kreso,  other  disinfectants,  and 
antitoxins  were  contributed  to  the  relief  sup- 
plies, and  a  carload  of  miscellaneous  pharma- 
ceuticals and  biologicals  was  shipped  for  the 
use  of  the  local  drug  trade.  J.  L.  Buell, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Traveling     Service 


railroad  agent  told  me  he  would  not  let  our  car  go  into 
Dayton  because  it  was  consigned  to  some  one  other 
than  the  relief  committee,  but  I  assured  him  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  disinfectants  and  antitoxins,  as  well 
as  other  drugs  in  the  city,  so  he  decided  to  let  it  go 
through.  The  automobile  trucks  were  all  taken  off  at 
Springfield,  and  I  drove  over  to  Dayton,  thirty-eight 
miles,  with  one  of  the  automobile  agents,  and  just  as 
I  approached  Dayton  I  saw  an  engine  and  our  lone 
car  of  drugs  entering  the  city. 

The  destruction  of  property  could  not  possibly  be 
exaggerated.  Nearly  every  drug  store  of  any  size  was 
either  completely  wiped  out  of  existence  or  suffered  a 
very  serious  loss.  H.  A.  Tressler,  for  instance,  whose 
store  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Algonquin  Hotel,  lost 
absolutely  everything,  fixtures  as  well  as  stock,  except- 
ing the  soda  fountain.  The  wreckage  of  the  Burkitt 
Drug  Store  is  indescribable.  Part  of  the  fixtures  were 
washed  away,  and  the  balance  was  in  a  tangled  mass 
all  over  the  floor.  His  salvage  will  be  very  small. 
F.  P.  Todd  lost  very  heavily,  though  some  of  his  stock, 
including  our  tablets,  were  above  the  water  mark  and 
escaped  entirely.     The  Westerfield  Pharmacal  G>.  did 


The  proprietor  of  Todd's  pharmacy  had  ffotten  a  aeinblanoe  of 
order  in  the  front  of  the  store,  bat  the  windows  were  all  smashed 
in.  the  stock  half  mined,  and  a  State  militiaman  is  seen  on  daty  at 
the  street  comer. 


Department,  was  also  sent  down  at  the  same 
time  to  call  upon  the  customers  of  the  house 
to  see  what  assistance  could  be  rendered  them, 
and  to  make  proper  arrangements  to  have  the 
carload  of  miscellaneous  supplies  subjected  to 
their  orders.  Mr.  Buell  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  through  from  Detroit  to  Dayton, 


Here  is  what  happened  to  some  of  the  homes  in  Dayton,  when 
the  flood  ffot  too  high,  and  the  current  and  wind  too  strong.  Hun> 
dreds  of  people,  moreover,  were  marooned  on  the  second  floors  and 
even  roofs  of  their  homes. 


Another  drag  store  in  Dayton  is  shown  at  the  right  of  this  pic- 
tare,  and  the  general  character  of  the  wreckage  is  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  street. 

and  a  portion  of  his  report  to  his  house,  re- 
printed herewith,  gives  some  interesting  de- 
tails : 

To  begin  with  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reaching  Dayton.  We  left  Detroit  in  an  ordinary 
coach  attached  to  a  freight  train  carrying  automobile 
trucks  and  our  car  of  drugs.  We  left  about  4  o'clock 
Mdnday  afternoon,  and  reached  there  the  following 
evening  at  9  o'clock.     When  I  got  to  Springfield  the 


not  suffer  as  much  as  most  of  the  others,  since  its 
stock  covers  several  floors,  and  the  water  covered  but 
one.  Evans  Bros,  lost  everything  by  fire.  They  will 
undoubtedly  get  the  insurance  upon  their  stock,  but 
those  who  lost  by  flood  alone  will  get  nothing  I  Other 
druggists  were  almost  equally  unfortunate. 

Every  druggist  that  I  saw  will  get  back  into  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  possible.  I  told  them  the  gist  of  our 
treasurer's  letter  extending  them  most  liberal  credit. 
They  appreciate  this  very  fnuch,  for  unless  they  get 
almost  unlimited  time  it  would  be  impossible  for  many 
of  them  to  resume  business. 

I  spent  almost  an  entire  day  with  H.  F.  Harring- 
ton, our  local  traveler,  looking  up  a  storage  room  for 
our  goods.  We  finally  found  one  in  a  most  desirable 
location  at  133  E.  2d  Street.  I  paid  one  month's  rent 
in  advance  to  clinch  the  deal.  I  also  left  Mr.  Harring- 
ton some  cash,  as  checks  are  not  negotiable  there.  The 
banks  will  not  be  opened  until  the  10th  of  this  month. 

The  stock  under  water  of  all  of  our  customers  is 
either  completely  destroyed  or  not  damaged  at  all  ex- 
cepting the  wrappers  and  labels,  so  instead  of  telling 
them  to  return  their  damaged  stock  for  credit,  I  told 
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them  we  would   reiinish  any  stock  that  they   might 
return. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  the  Dayton  traveler  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going report,  sent  his  house  three  vij^vvs  of 
Dayton  drug  stores  taken  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  These  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reproduce  also,  and  they  are  shown 
among  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Mr. 
Harrington  wrote  his  firm  that  "the  average 
height  of  water  in  these  three  stores  was  about 
nine  feet.  In  the  Todd  picture  you  can  see 
a  portion  of  the  sign  reading  'Open  for  busi- 
ness' back  of  the  door-post.  Notice  also  the 
'curfew'  proclamation  in  the  Carnell  picture: 
this  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  was  under  martial  law  at  the  time. 
You  will  also  see  in  the  Carnell  photograph 


Fire  Anally  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  Dajton  calamitj. 

an  electric  pump  taking  water  from  the  base- 
ment. The  mud  was  the  worst  feature,  and 
was  about  a  foot  deep  on  floors  and  in  cellars. 
The  task  of  cleaning  what  few  fixtures  and 
what  little  stock  were  left  is  gigantic.  Pro- 
prietors and  clerks  are  working  in  mud  and 
water  day  after  day,  and  you  will  get  some 
little  idea  of  their  appearance  from  looking  at 
them  outside  their  stores  in  the  three  pictures 
that  I  have  sent  you." 

Some  of  the  other  pictures  shown  in  this 
article  were  secured  through  the  courtesy  of 
Alvan  F.  Larrabee,  of  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Car  Co.  of  this  city.  C.  A.  PfeflFer,  treasurer 
of  this  company,  was  greatly  disturbed  when 
the  first  Dayton  reports  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  when  he  recalled  that  his 
baby  daughter  and  his  parents  were  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Like  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  others,  he  tried  to  reach 
Dayton  by  train,  but  he  could  only  get  as  far 
as  Toledo  on  the  way  south  from  Detroit. 


FROM  DETROIT  TO  DAYTON  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE. 

Returning  to  Detroit,  he  promptly  fitted  out 
a  Chalmers  Six,  equipped  it  with  chains,  tow- 
ing ropes,  extra  gasoline  and  oil  tanks,  food 
and  medical  supplies,  and  everything  else  that 
he  could  think  of,  and  at  once  started  out  for 


Here  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Chalmers  Six  to'which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  accomiMknyinc  story.  It  was  driven  from 
Detroit  to  Dajton  by  a  frantic  father  who  was  unable  to  reach  the 
city  over  the  railroads. 

a  forced  run  from  Detroit  to  Dayton.  Mon- 
roe, a  driver  and  engineer  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Chalmers  business,  took  the  wheel, 
and  after  a  thrilling,  hard,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult run,  Dayton  was  reached.  Mr.  Pfeffer 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  his  family  un- 
harmed, though  marooned  by  the  water.  Five 
of  the  pictures  taken  by  the  Pfeffer  party  we 
are  reproducing  among  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  and  they  tell  a  graphic  story  of 


Ruin  everywhere  was  in  evidence  throughout  the  business  district 
of  Dayton,  and  this  shows  a  store  pretty  nearly  swept  clean,  with 
a  State  militiaman  trying  to  see  that  what  was  left  was  not  stolen. 

the  wreck  and  ruin  caused  by  the  flood.  One 
of  the  pictures  shows  the  Chalmers  Six,  and 
gives  some  indication  of  the  mud  through 
which  it  had  to  plow  in  order  to  reach  Dayton. 

THE  TORNADO  IN  OMAHA. 

Scarcely  less  disastrous  than  the  floods  in 
the  Middle  West  was  the  frightful  tornado 
which  came  near  wrecking  the  city  of  Omaha 
only  a  few  days  before.     The  editor  of  the 
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Bulletin^  writing  a  personal  note  of  inquiry 
and  sympathy  to  Charles  R.  Sherman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sherman  &  McConnell  Drug  Co., 
owners  of  six  or  eight  retail  stores  in  Omaha, 
received  a  reply  under  date  of  March  27.  His 
letter  was  purely  private,  and  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  it  is  so  full  of  interest  that 


This  characteristic  picture  of  a  Dayton  street  shows  the  flood 
after  it  had  partially  subsided,  with  a  rowboat  goinff  up  the  middle 
of  what  ouffht  to  be  the  roadway. 

we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  it  here- 
with: 

Your  note  is  at  hand.  On  this,  Thursday  morning, 
the  fourth  after  the  tornado,  we  have  been  able  to 
pretty  thoroughly  estimate  the  loss  in  life,  limb,  and 
property  in  Omaha.    The  net  results  seem  to  be : 

A  little  less  than  150  killed. 

Property  loss  placed  at  $5,000,000,  which  is  prob- 
ably in  excess  6f  the  real  amount. 

Reported  dwellings  demolished,  between  500  and  600. 


path  of  the  storm  started  at  a  point  about  one-half 
mile  southwest  of  the  district  in  which  we  live,  and, 
traveling  east  and  north,  mowed  a  pathway  from  one 
to  two  blocks  wide  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  intermitting  its  fury  occasionally,  as  in  some 
places  only  a  chimney  and  a  few  lights  of  glass  were 
demolished,  while  in  other  places  houses  were  entirely 
flattened*. 

The  poorer  parts  of  town,  where  the  dwellings  were 
less  substantially  constructed,  were,  of  course,  the  more 
completely  destroyed. 

Our  family,  consisting  of  Dorolhy,  8,  Harriet,  16, 
Mrs.  Sherman,  and  myself,  were  at  home,  together 
with  two  young  women  and  a  young  man  of  a  neigh- 
boring family,  and  as  their  residence  was  not  injured, 
our  family  have  been  harbored  there  since.  We  were 
absolutely  unharmed  physically. 

Prompt  work  on  our  premises,  in  the  way  of  clear- 
ing away  debris,  replacing  window  glass,  and  patching 
roofs,  has  made  our  house  fairly  habitable  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  remarkable  resource  of  the  average  American, 


Turning  now  from  the  horrors  of  the  flood  to  the  ravages  of  the 
western  tornado,  we  show  here  a  picture  of  Crissey's  pharmacy  in 
Omaha  after  the  tornado  had  swept  by. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that,  included  in  this  number, 
are  some  that  are  only  badly  wrecked.  A  large  amount 
of  the  estimated  loss  must  be  included  in  such  houses 
as  are  not  "raised,"  "razed,"  nor  wrecked,  but  are 
literally  riddled. 

In  the  latter  case  might  be  included  our  own  modest 
home,  at  132  North  38th  Ave.,  where  you  and  your  wife 
briefly  sojourned  one  hot  June  afternoon.    Indeed,  the 


Here  is  another  picture  taken  after  the  Omaha  tornado,  and 
giviuR  some  idea  of  the  frightful  damsfire  done  by  the  storm. 
Crissey's  pharmacy  is  also  shown  across  the  street  in  this  picture. 

which  has  been  noticed  before,  showed  itself  in  this 
crisis.  Rugs  were  quickly  utilized  in  place  of  doors, 
window  curtains,  shades,  sash  and  glass,  and  really  did 
admirably.  Overalls  in  a  few  instances  were  accept- 
able in  place  of  dress  suits,  and  an  overcoat,  borrowed 
by  entreaty  or  duress,  took  the  place  of  French  party 
gown  or  kimona,  as  the  case  happened  to  be. 

Where  dwellings  were  not  actually  wrecked,  damage 
was  done  by  the  frightful  velocity  of  the  wind,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  snow  and  falling  debris,  which 
scuttled  windows  and  doors  and  sashes,  destroyed  wall- 
paper, pictures,  and  furniture.  As  there  is  no  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain,  many,  many,  dear  little 
household  gods  also  went  that  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed long  ago.  Of  course  you  know  I  refer  to  the 
bric-a-brac  that  is  endured  rather  than  enjoyed. 

The  business  portion  of  the  town  was,  except  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  outlying  districts,  entirely  un- 
harmed. 

Casualties  to  life,  limb,  and  property  of  druggists, 
as  far  as  I  know  them  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 
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The  neat  and  thrifty  store  of  B.  W.  Barnes,  at  40th 
and  Dod^e— building  wrecked,  store  destroyed,  and 
brother,  B.  J.  Barnes,  27  years  old,  killed  by  being 
hurled  against  a  telephone  post  in  front  of  store. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Van  de  Van,  wife  of  city  salesman  for 
Richardson  Drug?  Co.,  killed  in  wreck  of  residence. 

Helen  Haas  Nownes,  a  former  employee  of  our 
firm,  and  a  registered  druggist,  and  wife  of  druggist 
in  small  town  of  Elkhom,  just  west  of  Omaha,  in- 
stantly killed. 

The  store  of  C.  R.  Caughlan,  in  suburbs,  48th  and 
Leavenworth,  badly  wrecked. 

Crissey  Pharmacy,  24th  and  Lake  Streets,  wrecked. 

The  Crissey  Pharmacy,  to  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man refers,  is  shown  in  two  of  our  illustra- 
tions. It  certainly  was  wrecked!  The  drug- 
gists of  Omaha  suffered  to  a  far  less  extent 
than  the  druggists  of  Ohio,  however,  and  the 
property  loss  in  general,  outside  of  the  drug 
trade,  was  much  smaller.  Very  early  the 
city  of  Omaha  gave  the  country  to  understand 
that  while  it  was  thankful  for  proffers  of  aid, 
it  was  able  and  was  very  glad  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  its  own  injured. 

THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  RELIEF  FUND. 

So  great  was  the  damage  in  Ohio,  however, 
that  relief  was  promptly  and  urgently  needed, 
and  money  and  supplies  poured  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  money,  and  trainload 
after  trainload  of  material,  were  rushed  to  the 


affected  point.  Druggists  were  presumably 
helped  along  with  others  among  the  sufferers, 
but  specific  assistance  for  them  was  at  once 
begun  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Frank  H.  Freericks, 
Edward  Voss,  and  E.  H.  Thiesing,  all  of  Cin- 
cinnati, immediately  went  down  to  Dayton  to 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and  at  once 
telegraphed  Secretary  Potts  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  recommending  that  a  relief  fund  be  started 
immediately.  Mr.  Potts  promptly  printed  an 
appeal  in  the  next  issue  of  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes, 
and  also  sent  out  telegraphic  requests.  As  a 
result  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  nobly  doing  in  this 
exigency  what  it  did  several  years  ago  after 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  For  the  most 
part,  the  idea  is  to  loan  money  to  druggists  in 
order  that  they  may  reestablish  themselves  in 
business  and  get  on  their  feet  again. 

Shortly  after  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  began  the 
collection  of  a  special  fund,  the  A.  D.  S.  acted 
likewise.  The  organization  itself  contributed 
$500,  the  directors  $500  more,  and  an  appeal 
was  sent  out  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Syndicate.  Those  who  want  to  contribute  to 
either  fund  may  like  to  know  that  the  address 
of  Thomas  H.  Potts,  secretary  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.,  is  122  S.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  while  the  address  of  the  American  Drug- 
gists' Syndicate  is  Long  Island  City,  Greater 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  THAT  ASSURE  PROFITS. 

al  Arithmetical   Svtftfestlons  Worth  Rememberintf— The   Author  TelU  How  to  C^om- 
pote  the  Cost  of  Oo<»ds,  and  Ovtllnes  a  Syatem  for  Determining  the  Selling 
Price — An  Article  for  All  Who  Keep  an  Eye  on  the  Eamlntfa. 

By  W.  D.  LANOERFELD. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  manipulation  of  ac- 
counts some  stock  corporations  require  illus- 
trative or  "paper"  profits,  presumably  to  show 
up  conditions  in  the  different  branches  of  their 
business ;  but  for  the  retail  dealer  there  is  but 
one  profit,  and  that  is  a  profit  in  actual  cash. 
And  there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  set  a  selling 
price  that  will  assure  an  actual  profit  in  cash, 
which  is  to  figure  everything  from  the  actual 
facts  in  cash. 

There  are  three  facts  to  be  counted  in  mak- 
ing a  selling  price  to  show  a  cash  profit. 

First — The  wholesale  cost  in  cash  paid  for 
the  article  delivered  at  the  place  of  sale. 


Second — The  percentage  per  dollar  of  doing 
business — that  is,  the  cost  in  cash  paid  out  for 
everything  else  connected  with  the  business 
for  each  dollar  received  in  actual  cash  sales. 

Third — The  cash  profit  desired  to  be  made 
from  the  business — that  is,  the  cash  profit  is 
the  amount  of  cash  that  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  selling  price  and  still  leave  enough  to  pay 
for  the  goods  sold  and  the  general  expense  of 
doing  business. 

The  first  fact  is  gotten  from  the  book- 
keeper's records. 

The  second  is  also  taken  from  the  book- 
keeper's records. 
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The  third  fact — the  actual  profit  in  cash — 
must  be  figured  out.  It  is  best,  for  the  sake 
of  easy  figuring,  to  calculate  the  profit  also  as 
a  percentage  of  the  selling  price,  because  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  figured  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  selling  price. 

But  on  this  point  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  percentage  of  actual  cash  profit  on 
the  total  cash  cost  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  percentage  of  the  selling  price  represented 
by  the  profit. 

For  instance,  if  the  total  cash  cost  is  $1.00 
and  the  cash  profit  is  10  cents,  then  there  is 
an  actual  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  total  cash 
cost,  but  this  cash  profit  of  10  cents  is  only  9 
per  cent  of  $1.11,  the  selling  price. 

So  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  your  desired 
profit  is. 

This  percentage  of  the  selling  price  is  al- 
ways the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  actual 
cash  profit. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of 
profits  desired  from  5  per  cent  to  100  per  cent : 

5  %  profit  is  A}i%  of  selling  price 
7J4%  profit  is  7  %  of  selling  price 
10  %  profit  is  9  %  of  selling  price 
12J^%  profit  is  11J<%  of  selling  price 
15  %  profit  is  13  %  of  selling  price 
16%%  profit  is  15^%  of  selling  price 
17J4%  profit  is  15  %  of  selling  price 
20  %  profit  is  16%%  of  selling  price 
25  %  profit  is  20  %  of  selling  price 
30  %  profit  is  23  %  of  selling  price 
33%%  profit  is  25  %  of  selling  price 
35  %  profit  is  26  %  of  selling  price 
Z7y2%  profit  is  27%%  of  selling  price 
40  %  profit  is  28>4%  of  selling  price 
45  %  profit  is  31  %  of  selling  price 
50  %  profit  is  ZZ%%  of  selling  price 
60  %  profit  is  Z7y2%  of  selling  price 
65  %  profit  is  39}^%  of  selling  price 
62%%  profit  is  40  %  of  selling  price 
100    %  profit  is  50    %  of  selling  price 

Add  the  percentage  of  selling  price  given  in 
this  table  to  the  percentage  of  the  selling  price 


representing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
take  both  from  100  per  cent,  representing  the 
full  selling  price. 

The  remaining  perdfentage  of  the  selling 
price  represents  the  wholesale  cost.  Divide 
this  percentage  into  the  wholesale  cost  (in 
cents)  and  the  result  is  the  selling  price  in 
cash. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  cost  of  an  article 
delivered  at  the  store  is  $1.00  in  cash  and  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  sale. 

A  cash  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  desired,  which 
(see  table)  is  9  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

Total  selling  price  100% 

Cost  of  doing  business  22% 

Profit 9% 

Cost  of  doing  business  and  profit 31%  31% 

Wholesale  cost  69% 

The  wholesale  cost  is  $1.00,  or  100  cents. 
It  is  also  69  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Di- 
vide 100  cents  by  69 : 

69 )  100.00  ( $1.45 

69       The  selling  price  in  cash 

310 
276 

340 
345 

After  figuring  out  the  selling  price  prove 
the  figures  to  be  correct  as  follows : 

69%  of  selling  price — cost  of 

article  $1.00—  76%  of  total  cost 

22%  of  selling  price— cost  of 

doing  business 32 —  24%  of  total  cost 

91%   of  selling  price  —  total 

cost  $1.32    100%  of  total  cost 

9%   of   selling  price  — 10% 
desired  cash  profit 13—  10%  of  total  cost 

100%  $1.45 

— Brains. 
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"My  Best-Paying  Specialty.** 

Ill  lanoary  we  offered  $20.00  In  prizes  for  the  best  three 
fommlafl  of  drui^mtm*  own  specialties.  Some  of  the 
responses  to  our  offer  are  seen  in  the  followlnii  contrl- 
botlons.  The  winner  receives  $10.00«  For  the  second 
and  third  hest  formolas  we  are  paylnii  $8.00  each. 
The  authors  tell  how  they  make  their  favorite  prepara- 
tlonst  also  bow  they  advertise  and  sell  them.  Here  are 
some  profitable  specialties  worthy  of  study.— The  Editors. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FORMULA— COLD  TABLETS. 

By  W.  C.  Moulton,  Millbusy^  Mass. 

I  have  made  more  clean  profit  from  my 
Cold-Knockers  than  from  any  other  one 
preparation  in  my  store.  Three  years  ago  I 
was  buying  proprietary  tablets  in  one-half  and 
one-gross  lots.  Now  I  buy  them  in  quarter- 
dozen  lots  only,  having  turned  nearly  all  my 
trade  to  my  new  Cold-Knockers. 

I  buy  the  latter  in  10-,  15-,  or  20-thousand 
lots,  costing  around  70  cents  a  thousand.  *  I 
put  35  in  a  small  slide  box. 

The  total  cost  of  the  finished  product  is 


FREE  SAMPLE  OF 

MOULTON 

COLD  iKNOCKERS 

Each  Tablet  contains:  ACETANILIDUM  0.065  gram 

(1  grainX  PULVIS  OPU  0.0016  gram(l-40giain) 

QidcUy  benefit  LA  GRIPPE.  C»LDS.  CX>LD  IN  THE 

HEAD.  NEURALGIA  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

Take  elwaye  wbea  you  feel  a  odd  conmc  on. 

Use  •ocordms  to  DireclioDe. 

DOSEr-ForLe  Grippe  ana  CoMs.  take  two  tableti  and  lepeat 

in  two  hours.  foDowed  by  one  tablet  in  two  boun 

for  not  more  than  four  doeea. 

GoMnlMd  by  W.  a  MmUod  anaw  Um  Pan  Food  aad  Draii  Aol. 
aortal  No.  SM6L 

MAiroFAcnruanD  fob 

W.  C  MOULTON,  Doctor  of  Phamucj, 

imiBURT^  MASS. 


BnyeloDe  used  for  aampUng  the  oold  tablets. 

between  3  and  4  cents  a  box.  We  sell  them 
for  25  cents  and  guarantee  them  satisfactory. 
I  feel  there  is  no  better  tablet  on  the  market 
and  tell  people  so. 

This  is  the  formula  for  ea'ch  tablet : 

Quinine  sulphate yi  grain. 

Camphor    Va  grain. 

Podophyllin    1/40  grain. 

Acetanilide    1  grain. 

Capsicum  1/10  grain. 

Tincture  of   aconite H  minim. 

Dover's  powder }i  grain. 

Powdered    cascara 1  grain. 


I  use  samples  very  liberally,  put  circulars 
over  the  town,  and  have  kept  at  it  one  way  or 
another  until  Cold-Knockers  are  one  of  our 
leading  specialties. 
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SECOND  PRIZE  FORMULA— A  ''HUSKERS* 
LOTION.- 

By  D.  a.  FkiCK,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

Our  big  seller  is  Huskers'  Lotion.  It  costs 
50  cents  a  gallon  to  make,  and  we  dispense  it 
in  six-ounce  bottles  which  sell  for  25  cents 
each.     The  formula  is: 

Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Witch-hazel   8  otmces. 

Glycerin    8  ounces. 

Alcohol .8  ounces. 

Tincture  of  benzoin ^  drachm. 

Carbolic  add 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 5  drops. 

Oil  of  Cologne 5  drops. 

Rain  water q.s.  ad  1  gallon. 

Macerate  the  gum  tragacanth  in  four  pints  of  the 
water  for  24  hours.  Add  first  the  oils,  then  the  other 
ingredients,  to  the  alcohol  and  pour  this  mixture  into 
the  gallon  bottle  containing  the  tragacanth  in  water. 
Let  stand  for  12  hours  more,  shaking  at  intervals.  Strain 
through  cheese-cloth.    Pour  into  six-ounce  bottles. 

Any  one  can  sell  goods  that  are  asked  for, 
but  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  selling  this 
"pet"  lotion,  and  believe  that  it  leads  all  of 
our  own-make  specialties. 

Huskers'  Lotion  sells  readily  at  25  cents, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  very  few  sales 
of  the  glycerin,  bay  rum,  and  rose-water  mix- 
tures. We  can  nearly  always  sell  a  25-cent 
bottle  of  Huskers'  Lotion  when  a  good  general 
hand  lotion  is  wanted.  It  is  heavy  and  heal- 
ing enough  for  the  farmers'  hands,  which  are 
roughened  by  outdoor  work  and  exposure.  It 
is  a  good  lotion  for  the  housewife  also. 

We  put  up  two  other  lotions,  Violet  Cream 
and  Almond  Cream,   for  the  more  delicate 
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skins,  but  Huskers'  Lotion  has  a  far  greater 
demand.  In  fact  it  is  the  leader  of  all  our 
own-make  specialties,  which  number  about  a 
dozen.  We  of  course  enjoy  greater  sales  in 
the  fall  months,  when  the  husking  season  is 
on.  We  also  keep  on  the  shelf  about  a  half- 
dozen  bottles  of  the  advertised  Huskum,  which 
represent  about  a  year's  sales  on  that  product, 
as  we  very  seldom  fail  to  sell  our  own  lotion. 
When  we  do  fail,  it  is  usually  because  the 
party  calling  for  something  else  is  getting  it 
for  somebody  else. 

For  practically  all  of  our  other  own-make 
preparations  we  have  adopted  a  special  printed 
label.  But  the  label  for  the  lotion  is  dis- 
tinctive. I  use  a  common  six-ounce  prescrip- 
tion bottle  and  pen  my  own  label  in  neat  print 
on  a  blank  stock  label,  bearing  the  firm  name 
and  address.  Thus  the  only  inscription  on 
the  bottle  is  "Huskers'  Lotion.  Frick  Drug 
Co.,  Audubon,  Iowa." 

Huskers'  Lotion  does  the  work,  satisfies 
the  customer  in  quality,  quantity,  and  price, 
and  nets  a  nice  profit  to  the  druggist.  The 
total  cost  of  the  package  is  five  cents.  It  is 
the  biggest  repeater  we  have.  The  greatest 
advertising  we  give  it  is  counter  talk  to  the 
customers.  A  suggestion  about  it  to  custom- 
ers is  safe  and  very  often  makes  sales.  A  line 
or  two  of  local  newspaper  advertising  several 
times  a  year  proves  a  good  reminder  and  stim- 
ulates the  sales. 


THIRD  PRIZE  FORMULA— "KORNOX"  CORN 
CURE. 

By  H.  Kalliwoda,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Specialties!  That  w^ord  is  the  back-bone 
of  my  business.  I  have  a  specialty  for  every 
vertebra  in  that  spinal  column,  too.  What's 
more,  every  one  means  dollars  on  our  credit 
side.  But  the  "atlas"  of  our  back-bone  is  our 
famous  "Kornox'' — it  knocks  corns.  It's  the 
same  old  formula,  but  it's  improved  and 
dressed  up  in  the  neatest  package  ever,  and 
does  more  and  better  work  than  any  liquid 
corn  preparation  I  have  had  experience  with. 

I  boost  this  little  article  right  and  left,  and 
when  a  druggist  is  caught  boosting,  "there's 
a  reason,"  or  better  yet,  "reasons" — of  which 
I  have  three :   It  is  fine.    It  sells.   It  means 

PROFIT ! 

I  sell  more  "Kornox"  in  a  year  than  I  do 
of  any  other  preparation,  my  own  or  other- 


wise. Its  merits  and  snappy  advertising  do 
the  work.  Its  value  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
formula.  It  is  the  old,  old  formula  improved 
upon  by  an  old  Berlin  chiropodist,  a  friend  of 
mine : 

Salicylic  acid 4  drachms. 

Alum     20  grains. 

Ether    10  drachms. 

Alcohol   2   fluidrachms. 

Balsam   fir ^  ounce. 

Flexible    collodion 3  ounces. 

Carmine  to  tint 3  ounces. 

Now,  put  this  up  in  a  two-drachm  square 
bottle  with  glass  rod  in  the  cork.  Dip  the 
cork  and  bottle  neck  in  a  solution  of  flake- 
white  with  resin  and  wax.  Label  with  a  neat 
label  and  wrap  with  wet  parchment  paper,  and 


A  rough  pen<and-lnk  drawing  of  the  window  displaj  described 
in  the  aooompanying  article. 


— well,  the  pink  color  of  the  liquid  and  the 
snow-white  cap  make  it  look  good  enough  to 
eat!  The  parchment  paper  finishes  it  with  a 
tempting  elegance.  The  style  of  the  package 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  classier 
the  appearance,  the  easier  the  sale.  I  sell 
"Kornox"  at  25  cents  straight.  The  price 
also  helps  the  sale,  for  they  all  think,  "If  it 
costs  a  quarter,  it  must  be  good." 

1000  BOTTLES   A  YEAR. 

Before  I  started  to  advertise,  "Kornox" 
was  unheard  of.  Now  I  sell  about  1000  bot- 
tles a  year!  My  principal  ad.  was  a  window 
display.  I  bought  25  cents'  worth  of  com, 
and  from  a  cheerful  neighbor  obtained  three 
or  four  dried  corn-stalks.  Then  I  got  busy 
and  filled  the  bottom  of  the  window  with  com-  • 
husks,  leaves,  and  corn.  Corn,  corn  every- 
where! The  main  attraction,  however,  was 
in  the  center  of  the  window.     I  amputated 
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one  leg  from  an  old  pair  of  trousers,  and  filled 
it  with  excelsior.  I  arranged  it  over  an  old 
box  labeled  "Corn,"  bent  it  at  the  knee,  and 
set  it  in  an  old  shoe  to  resemble  a  human  leg 
and  foot.  Then  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  toe  of  the 
shoe  where  the  painful  corn  was,  and  fastened 
one  of  my  neghbor's  corn-stalks  in  the  hole  in 
an  upright  position.  All  in  and  out  among 
the  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the  window  I  threw 
bottles  of  "Kornox,"  carelessly.  In  front  of 
my  display  man's  leg,  and  tacked  to  the  box, 
was  the  sign  that  sold  the  goods — ''Kornox 
Kans  Korns." 


Then  I  sat  back  and  watched  results.  Let's 
figure  it  out — ingredients,  bottle,  labor,  time, 
etc.,  make  the  total  cost  five  cents  a  bottle. 
It  sells  for  25  cents,  netting  a  profit  of  400 
per  cent!  I  guarantee  every  bottle.  This 
sells  a  lot  for  me,  and  I  rarely  take  a  bottle 
back. 

A  little  scheme  which  helps  the  sale  with 
some  people  is  a  placard  reading,  "Kornox 

Kans  Koms.     Formula  of  Dr.  ,  Berlin, 

Germany."  Those  last  four  words  have  sold 
many  a  bottle  for  me. 

Specialties  make  you  fat,  boys!! 


FORMULAS  RECEIVING  HONORABLE  MENTION. 


In  addition  to  the  three  prize  winners,  we 
thought  the  following  formulas  were  deserv- 
ing of  honorable  mention: 

BETA  LOTION. 

By  Coan  Paxton,  Marion,  Indiana. 

This  product  which  we  call  Beta  Lotion  has 
a  wide  sale  with  us. 

Witch-hazel  32  fluidounces. 

Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water 16  ounces. 

Boric   acid 1  ounce. 

Glycerin    6  fluidounces. 

Perfume. q.  s. 

Soak  the  gum  in  the  water,  and  after  it  has  swollen 
add  witch-hazel  and  let  it  stand  for  three  days.  Dis- 
solve the  boric  acid  in  the  glycerin  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Strain  the  gum  tragacanth  solution  and  add  the  boric 
acid  solution  and  perfume  to  suit 

I  use  yi  fluidounce  Jocky  perfume  to  the 
foregoing  formula. 


100,000  LAXATIVE  TABLETS  A  YEAR. 

By  G.  T.  S. 

While  we  push  several  of  our  own  prepara- 
tions, there  is  one  which  for  profit  appeals  to 
me  as  exceedingly  good,  although  it  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  in  dollars  as  some  of  the 
others.  Three  years  ago  when  the  different 
brands  of  laxative  tablets  were  being  so  vigor- 
ously advertised,  I  thought  that  while  we  were 
selling  the  much  advertised  brands  we  might  as 
well  put  up  one  of  our  own  and  take  advantage 
of  the  free  advertising.  After  looking  into  the 
matter  carefully  I  found  that  most  of  the 
advertised  brands  only  gave  45  pills  or  tablets 
for  25  cents,  and  15  for  10  cents,  and  that 
the  average  wholesale  price,  unless  one  took 


advantage  of  the  quantity  deal,  >vas  $2  a 
dozen  for  the  25-cent  size  and  75  cents  for  the 
10-cent  size. 

We  selected  the  Dr.  Hinkle  Compound  Cas- 
cara  tablet.  The  formula,  as  you  may  al- 
ready know,  is  cascarin  J4  grain,  aloin  J4 
grain,  podophyllin  1/6  grain,  extract  of  bella- 
donna leaves  }i  grain,  strychnine  1/60  grain, 


JACKSON'S 

Componfld  Cascara  Tablets 

For  BlUousness,  Constipation,  Side 
Headaclies,  and  all  Liver  Complaints 

DOSE  — One  or  two  tablets 
taken  at  bedtime  will  cause  the 
liver  and  bowels  to  act  nicely 
the  next  morning. 


24  Tablets -lOc 

100  Tablets. 


25c 


The  C.  F.  Jackson  G>. 

DRUG  DEPARTMENT 
Findlay,  O.  Norwalk,  O. 


Envelope  used  to  sample  cascara  tablets. 
It  brooffht  biff  returns. 

oleoresin  of  ginger  1/16  grain.  We  bought 
the  tablets  instead  of  pills,  for  they  were 
cheaper.  These  we  put  in  boxes  of  100,  sell- 
ing for  25  cents,  and  boxes  of  24  selling  for 
10  cents,  the  extra  number  of  tablets  giving 
us  a  big  talking  point. 

While  we  tried  to  carry  every  advertised  pill 
or  tablet  any  one  called  for,  we  especially 
recommended  ours.  But  we  found  that  we 
must  do  more  than  talk  the  merits  of  our  tab- 
lets if  we  wanted  to  make  a  success  of  them. 
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So  I  went  to  a  local  printer  and  had  him  print 
1000  small  envelopes  with  the  wording  nearly 
the  same  as  the  boxes,  with  the  price  of  the 
tablets  on  each  envelope.  In  these  envelopes 
we  put  three  of  our  tablets,  and  then  wrapped 
one  of  the  envelopes  in  every  package  of  laxa- 
tive pills,  tablets,  or  medicine  that  we  sold. 
This  created  much  more  demand  than  all  of 
our  talking,  and  when  the  first  1000  envelopes 
were  all  given  out  we  had  2000  more  printed, 
and  the  demand  has  increased  until  last  year 
we  sold  over  100,000  of  these  tablets. 

THE   COST. 

As  for  the  cost  to  put  up  these  packages, 
the  first  1000  tablets  cost  us  90  cents  a  thou- 
sand, but  by  buying  50,000  at  a  time  we  have 
been  able  to  get  them  at  40  cents  a  thousand. 
The  boxes  in  quantities  of  10  gross  each  cost 
us  $1.14  a  gross  for  the  large  size  and  86 
cents  a  gross  for  the  small  size,  thus  making 
the  finished  product  cost  us  approximately  60 


JACKSOIN^S 

GOIPODIIDGISCIUTULETS 

For  Biliousness,   Constipation,   Side 
Headaches  and  all  Liver  Complaints 


THE  C.  F.  JACKSON  CO. 

DRUQ   DEPARTMENT 
HNDLAY.  O.  NORWALK.  O. 


Box  used  for  the  tablets. 

cents  a  dozen  for  the  25-cent  size  and  19  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  10-cent  size.  Other  expenses 
are  comparatively  nothing,  for  we  have  the 
goods  shipped  with  our  regular  orders  and  put 
up  the  boxes  in  leisure  moments.  The  envel- 
opes cost  us  $1.25  a  thousand,  thus  making 
our  samples  cost  us  $2.45  a  thousand  plus  the 
time  consumed  in  putting  them  up. 


MENTHOL  OINTMENT. 

By  Irving  E.  Tenney,  Hanover,  Mich. 

Of  all  our  specialties,  Menthol  Ointment 
gives  the  most  satisfaction  to  our  customers 
and  the  best  returns  to  us.  The  label  here- 
with reproduced  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  product.     The  formula  reads: 

Menthol  crystals 20  grains. 

Camphor  gum 30  grains. 

Alcohol  enough  to  dissolve  the  foregoing. 
Refined  petrolatum 2  fluidounces. 


We  place  this  in  glass  jars  with  a  screw- 
cap.  It  retails  for  10  cents  an  ounce.  The 
ease  and  quickness  of  compoiinding,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  daily  calls  from  our  cus- 
tomers and  the  leading  physicians  here,  lead 
us  to  consider  it  the  best  product  of  our  own 
manufacture.  In  1910  we  placed  one-quarter 
gross  in  the  homes  of  our  customers,  in  1911 


MENTHOL  OINTMENT 

A  Valuable  Compoaad  of  Menlbol,  Campkor.  aacl  Re- 
fined Petrolatum  for  Intanud  and  Eatfeenwl  Uaaa 
A  Quick  and  Permanent  Relief  for 
Colda,  Group*  and  I^ieumoaia 
Very  Uaeful  in  Son  Throat,  Eameke,  Headadie,  and 
Neuralgia,  aa  it  Givea  Almost  Inatant  Relief,  for  All 
Inflammariona  of  die   Skin,    Titauea,    and    Maadea 


IRVING  E.  TENNEY,  PHARMACIST 

HANOVER.  MICHIGAN 


The  label  uaed  by  Mr.  Tenney  for  menthol  ointment. 

one  and  a  half  gross,  and  in  1912  three  gross. 
Now  we  are  getting  orders,  individually,  from 
the  near-by  villages.  Every  home  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles  where  there  are  children 
keeps  "Menthol  Ointment"  in  the  house. 


LIQUID  TOILET  CREAM. 

By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel^  Okla. 

We  wish  to  contribute  the  formula  of  our 
specialty,  Camenthol  Cream.  We  have  had 
excellent  success  with  it  and  it  has  been  a 
money-maker.  It  is  a  liquid  toilet  cream  com- 
posed of: 

Camphor    4  drachms. 

Menthol   4  drachms. 

Mucilage  of  tragacanth 3  pints. 

Bay  rum 2  pints. 

Witch-hazel  2  pints. 

Saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  to  make 1  gallon. 

Perfume  with  one-half  ounce  of  extract  of  white 
rose. 

This  makes  a  nice  non-sticky  preparation 
and  is  very  healing  to  irritated  surfaces. 
While  there  is  almost  an  unlimited  number  of 
such  creams  on  the  market,  this  one  gives 
good  satisfaction,  and  also  some  profit. 

We  are  located  in  a  small  town  of  about 
1200  population.  A  large  part  of  our  trade 
is  from  farmers,  who  use  considerable  face 
cream  the  year  round.  When  we  first  started 
this  preparation,  we  filled  a  large  number  of 
two-drachm  vials  and  presented  them  to  our 
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lady  customers,  making  it  a  point  to  give 
them  a  little  talk  along  with  the  sample.  We 
told  them  about  its  purity,  healing  qualities, 
etc:  Most  of  the  women  to  whom  we  gave 
samples  bought  a  full  size. 

We  bottle  the  cream  in  three-ounce  bottles, 
using  a  purple  lithographed  label  and  a  purple 


bottle  cap.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  pack- 
age and  is  not  expensive.  Any  one  living  in 
a  country  town  can  make  a  success  of  this 
preparation  just  as  we  have  done.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  "that  cream  you  make 
yourself*'  among  the  farming  class  if  you  will 
only  push  it  and  talk  it  to  them. 


A  STRIKING  KODAK  WINDOW. 


By  ROBERT  E.  WOOD. 
Owoaso.  Hick. 


Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  handle 
kodaks  as  a  side-line  may  be  interested  in  the 
display  which  appeared  in  the  window  of  my 
employer.  Wade  C.  Cambum.  We  had  a 
river  scene  painted  for  us.  It  was  just  large 
enough  to  fit  into  the  back  of  the  window. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  looked 


tice  how  erect  they  stand.  That  was  accom- 
ph'shed  by  allowing  the  stems  to  protrude 
through  holes  punched  in  pasteboard  boxes. 
Between  the  cat-tails  was  grass,  not  the  real 
thing,  but  a  good  imitation  made  by  employ- 
ing excelsior  which  we  had  dyed  green. 
This  bit  of  nature  in  a  drug-store  window 


very  real.  The  stream  and  the  trees  were 
unmistakable.  A  boat  was  moored  at  one 
bank,  while  on  the  "shore"  in  front  were  dis- 
played cameras,  rod  and  reel,  and  other  things 
that  make  for  a  pleasant  outing. 

The  cat-tails  which  are  seen  in  abundance 
were  obtained  from  a  neighboring  pond.     No- 


was  refreshing.  The  fishing-poles,  baskets, 
and  bait-box  appealed  to  fishermen.  At  the 
same  time  the  kodaks,  and  especially  the  sign, 
"Take  a  kodak  with  you,"  gave  the  people 
the  kodak  fever  at  once,  to  the  benefit  of  our 
camera  department.  The  window  attracted 
much  attention. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  CONVENIENT  PRICE  TAG. 

Glenn  F.  Coleman,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  We 
all  know  that  goods  should  never  be  displayed 
except  when  accompanied  by  the  prices.  Not 
having  the  little  Denison  clips  or  rather  clip- 


pins  for  the  purpose,  the  idea  of  punching  two 
holes  in  the  cards  and  running  .a  common  pin 
through  both  and  then  into  the  stopper  (if  it 
be  cork,  otherwise  into  the  carton)  came  to 
me. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  SIPHON. 

Clarence  H,  Eldon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Liquids  are  often  transferred  from  one  vessel 
to  another  by  the  aid  of  the  siphon.  The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  starting  the  flow  are  important. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  contaminating  the 
liquid  by  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth  if  we  use 
suction  to  start  the  siphon.  There  is,  too,  the 
danger  of  personal  injury  that  may  come  from 
accidentally  sucking  up  alkali  or  poisonous 
drugs  into  the  mouth.  Then  again  filling  the 
hose  with  water  is  objectionable  in  some  cases 
if  some  of  the  water  be  admixed  with  the 
liquid. 

I  find  the  most  convenient,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary method  is  to  use  a  rubber  hose  about  six 
feet  long,  and  drop  it  into  the  vessel  almost  its 
entire  length.  Allow  it  to  remain  there  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  fill  it.  Next  close  one  end  firmly 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  remove  it  from 
the  liquid  hastily,  and  lower  it  below  the  level 
of  the  original  container.     Release  the  thumb 


and  the  fluid  flows  steadily.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  tube  will  hold  a 
liquid  for  a  limited  time  with  the  air  supply 
shut  off  firmly  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 


A  STOCK  RECORD  OF  POST-CARDS. 

John  C.  Endress,  Crow  Point,  Indiana:  Ac- 
cording to  the  salesmen  who  call  here  I  find 
that  one  of  our  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
schemes  is  not  in  general  use.  But  I  believe 
that  it  should  be.  We  keep  in  a  small 
memorandum  book  a  complete  invoice  of  all 
special-day  post-cards.  This  does  away  with 
the  trouble  of  looking  up  surplus  stock  of  the 
cards,  which  are  usually  stored  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place.  When  a  salesman  shows  new 
samples  we  know  just  what  goods  we  have  on 
hand,  as  this  record  book  is  kept  in  a  con- 
venient place.  By  comparing  new  purchases, 
the  old  stock,  and  the  balance  on  hand  after 
the  day,  we  can  tell  very  nearly  the  exact  num- 
ber sold.  Moreover,  we  have  a  description  of 
them. 

We  also  keep  in  this  book  an  invoice  of  art 
calendars,  valentines,  and  other  seasonable 
novelties  which  are  not  easily  located  at  any 
other  time. 


AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  LABELS. 

T.  M.  Blank,  San  Francisco,  Col,:  There  is 
probably  no  worse  habit  than  moistening 
stamps,  labels,  etc.,  on  the  tongue.  I  have  a 
system  of  labeling  bottles  which  I  think  is 
superior  to  all  others  for  the  druggist.  I  use 
a  photo-print  roller  such  as  is  employed  by 
photographers  in  rolling  prints  on  mounts  as 
a  moistening  medium.  I  secure  a  flat  dish, 
into  which  I  place  an  elephant-ear  sponge,  then 
moisten  the  sponge  well.  For  a  pad  I  use  a 
heavy  blotter  held  on  cardboard.  Place  the 
label  on  the  pad  (gummed  side  up),  moisten 
the  roller  on  the  sponge,  and  roll  it  over  the 
label.  Then  stick  the  label  onto  the  bottle. 
This  plan  will  blot  the  face  of  the  label  and 
moisten  the  gummed  surface  just  exactly 
enough.  Any  surplus  moisture  will  be  rolled 
off  the  label,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blotting  pad. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  too  much  water  on  the 
label.  The  rubber  roller  must  be  rust-proof. 
It  will  not  adhere  to  the  label  if  plenty  of 
water  be  kept  on  the  sponge. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  m«- 
tual  interest. 


INTERESTING  LETTER  ON  DOG  REMEDIES. 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  just  going  through  my  March  Bul- 
letin, and  I  notice  some  formulas  of  dog 
remedies  on  page  129. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  a  dog  man  of  some 
years'  experience,  both  on  and  off  the  bench, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  experiment  a  good 
deal  with  remedies  for  my  dogs. 

Some  of  the  formulas  you  reprint  are  all 
right,  but  I  take  exception  to  the  vermifuge 
with  powdered  glass.  This  is  an  antiquated 
ingredient  which  has  no  other  property  than 
that  of  irritating  the  poor  dog's  already  in- 
flamed bowels  and  causing  him  pain. 

The  best  vermifuge,  and  one  that  is  per- 
fectly harmless  and  sure  of  action,  is  fresh 
powdered  kamala.  This  I  give  to  my  puppies 
when  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old  in  doses 
of  10  grains. 

The  dose  of  kamala  varies  from  10  grains 
to  120  grains.  For  small  dogs  of  the  pet 
varieties  under  10  poimds,  10  to  15  grains 
would  be  enough;  30  grains  would  do  for 
dogs  of  20  to  80  pounds,  and  60  to  120  grains 
for  heavier  ones.  I  usually  give  my  grown-up 
English  bulls  80  grains.  The  dog  should  be 
fasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kamala  fol- 
lowed in  half  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
for  the  bigger  animals.  To  small  dogs  up  to 
25  pounds  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  castor  oil 
as  the  kamala  has  the  required  action  on  the 
bowels. 

I  have  never  used  liquid  tonics  because  they 
are  not  easy  enough  to  give ;  but  I  have  used 
the  following  tonic  and  condition  pills  for 
years : 

Aloes  2  grains. 

Iron  sulphate 2  grains. 

Arsenous  acid 1/100  grai;i. 

Quinine  sulphate i  grain. 

Solid  extract  of  gentian q.  s. 

For  one  pill. 

For  small  dogs  of  10  to  25  pounds  give  one 
pill  twice  a  day;  for  bigger  dogs,  two  pills 


twice  a  day.  I  have  used  this  for  years  to 
put  my  dogs  in  condition  for  the  bench.  In 
two  weeks  it  puts  life  and  snap  into  a  dog, 
and  gives  a  nice  rich,  glossy  coat  and  a  bright 
eye.  I  give  my  dogs  a  course  of  one  month 
on  these  pills  once  a  year,  and  two  weeks  be- 
fore each  show;  and  I  have  never  brought 
back  a  sick  dog  from  an  exhibition.  The  pills 
are  particularly  good  to  give  a  female  after 
she  is  through  nursing  a  litter  of  pups. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  your  readers  any 
dog  secrets  which  I  have  acquired  in  my  fifteen 
years'  association  with  my  "only  true  friends." 

GusTAVE  Richard. 

Sherbrooke-Est,  Quebec,  Canada. 


SOMETHING  NEW:  MILK  AS  A  SIDE-LINE t 
To  the  Editors: 

In  1911  I  handled  5475  gallons  of  milk.  I 
carried  only  the  bottled  milk  in  quarts  and 
pints,  which  was  no  trouble  to  me.  My  profit 
was  $438,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

15  gallons  average  daily  sales. 

40  cents  per  gallon  cost  from  dairy. 

$6.00 

20  per  cent  for  handling. 


$1.20  net  profit  per  day,  or  $438.00  a  year. 

I  had  two  neat  signs  made  and  hung  these 
over  the  sidewalk,  in  front  of  the  store, 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  passers-by.  The 
signs  read  as  follows: 


MILK  DEPOT. 

Ice-cold  milk  for  sale  here.  Sweet 
cream  and  cream  cheese.  Pure  country 
buttennilk. 


I  had  some  handbills  made  advertising 
milk  and  giving  the  prices.  In  every  package 
that  went  out  of  the  store  I  put  one  of  these 
handbills.  When  a  new  customer  came  in, 
I  would  tell  him  I  had  milk  on  hand  and 
could  deliver  it  any  time. 

In  this  way  I  have  advertised  my  drug 
business  and  have  made  quite  a  number  of 
good  customers,  all  by  handling  milk  as  a  side 
line. 

CAN  YOU  SUGGEST  A  METHOD? 
To  the  Editors: 

In  putting  in  new  side-lines  how  can  the 
druggist  learn  which  are  the  best  makes  of 
certain  articles?    Ivory  goods,  cameras  and 
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camera  supplies,  leather  goods,  cutlery,  cut 
glass,  and  pipes,  as  well  as  many  other  arti- 
cles, might  be  bought  of  better  quality  for  the 
same  money.  For  instance,  I  received  an  offer 
from  the  Davenport  Leatherware  Co.,  New 
York  City,  who  had  an  assortment  of  ladies' 
hand-bags  which  they  claimed  were  worth 
much  more  than  they  asked  for  them,  but 
which,  since  they  were  the  manufacturers, 
they  could  sell  cheaper  on  that  account.  For- 
tunately their  statement  happened  to  be  true, 
but  how  can  the  merchant  verify  a  claim  such 
as  this  firm  made  so  that  he  will  run  no  risk? 
Kingston.  Pa.  JQHN  Lohmann. 


IT  WASN'T  WHAT  SHE  WANTED 
To  the  Editors: 

The  accompanying  letter  looks  like  a  prize- 
winner to  me,  so  I  am  sending  it  on  to  the 
Bulletin.  The  proprietor  sold  the  poor 
woman  a  particular  kind    of    cod-liver    oil 


O^i^ 


^C*<^^tnAri     OlP^^h^  ^y/X^^yiof 


emulsion,  which  was  evidently  not  what  she 
wanted.  Hence  the  letter.  Quite  peeved 
about  it,  wasn't  she?  L.  G.  Black. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


SEVERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors : 

To  make  tincture  of  iodine  in  three  min- 
utes, rub  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  with 
water  amounting  to  1  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  tincture,  and  add  the  alcohol.  The  iodine 
and  iodide  dissolve  immediately. 


On  page  175  of  the  April  Bulletin  C.  E. 
D.  submits  a  query  about  white  liniment.  Tell 
him  that  if  he  will  replace  10  per  cent  of  his 
oil  with  oleic  acid,  he  will  have  a  white  lini- 
ment that  will  not  separate- 
On  page  176  of  the  April  Bulletin  D.  W. 
M.  Co.  ask  for  the  formula  of  a  fly  spray  for 
horses  and  cattle.  I  desire  to  say  that  a  more 
effective  fly  oil  can  be  made  by  using  half  a 
gallon  of  crude  25-per-cent  carbolic  acid  and 
half  a  gallon  of  crude  petrolatum. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.  G.  T.  GetMAN. 

[NoTK  BY  THB  EonoRS.— In  the  formula  offered  for 
fly  spray,  the  carbolic  add  content  is  12}4  per  cent, 
which  is  pretty  strong.  Furthermore  the  product  is 
needlessly  expensive.  As  for  the  use  of  10  per  cent  of 
oleic  add  in  making  white  liniment,  it  ought  perhaps 
to  be  remembered  that  this  might  give  the  liniment  an 
unpleasant  odor.] 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LABEL  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  ordinary  label  varnish  is  quite  unsatis- 
factory in  appearance  and  application.  La- 
bels may  be  made  water  and  acid  proof  by 
the  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  par- 
affin in  petroleum  ether  of  boiling  point  from 
40*"  to  60**  centigrade.  The  process  consists 
in  simply  touching  the  label  with  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  saturated  with  the  solution.  The 
petroleum  ether  evaporates  almost  instantly, 
leaving  an  invisible  coating  of  paraffin,  which 
retains  the  new  luster  of  the  labed  as  well  as 
making  it  water  and  acid  proof. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  C.  B.  BURNSIDE. 


PATENTED  SYNTHETICS  AND  THEIR  IMI- 
TATIONS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Just  a  word  in  reply  to  W.  H.  McLaughlin, 
of  Weybum,  Sask.,  whose  letter  appeared  on 
page  169  of  the  April  Bulletin,  in  regard 
to  argyrol  and  nucleinate  of  silver. 

I  did  not  infer,  nor  did  I  wish  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  these  two  were  identical. 
They  are  not — far  from  it.  But  what  I  did 
wish  to  emphasize  was  that  in  my  store  one 
is  never  dispensed  for  the  other,  as  I  have 
seen  done  in  some  other  pharmacies.  Nuclein- 
ate of  silver  is  certainly  dispensed  for  argyrol, 
and  quite  frequently  too !  It  is  rank  substitu- 
tion, pure  and  simple.  R.  E.  Dales. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  OPENING  DAY. 

How  his  new  soda  fountain  was  installed,  how  he 
let  the  folks  know  about  it,  and  what  some-  of  the  re- 
sults have  been,  are  told  by  Ira  B.  Clark  in  the  Drug- 
ffists  Circular,  Let  him  tell  his  own  story,  as  it  carries 
a  lesson  which  should  prove  of  value: 

"In  the  first  place,  I  gave  myself  plenty  of  time  for 
the  installation  of  the  new  apparatus,  by  buying  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  having  it  shipped  in  Janu- 
ary, during  the  dull  season,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
manufacturers  are  not  so  much  rushed  with  orders.  I 
think  this  matter  of  early  buying  is  very  important,  as 
it  gives  the  factory  more  time  to  get  the  fountain  as- 
sembled properly,  and  it  gives  the  buyer  plenty  of  time 
to  make  the  installation  and  allow  for  the  length  of 
time  taken  up  by  the  plumbers,  electricians,  etc.,  as  they 
are  notoriously  slow  in  such  matters. 

"Without  undue  delay  my  new  fountain  was  in- 
stalled, plumbing  and  electrical  connections  all  made, 
and  ready  for  business  early  in  the  season.  At  this 
time  the  weather  man  was  on  his  good  behavior,  and 
the  favorable  weather  he  handed  out  made  business 
good  from  the  time  the  first  glass  was  drawn  until  the 
first  cold  snap  in  the  fall  Of  course,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  experience  with  a  fountain  know  that  the 
first  part  of  the  cold  soda  season  is  always  the  best 

ADVERTISING  THE  OPENING. 

"On  May  4  I  gave  a  soda-fountain  reception  which 
was  quite  the  most  pretentious  thing  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  'pulled  off"  in  this  'neck  of  woods.'  I  adver- 
tised the  event  by  distributing  3000  circulars,  1500  at  a 
time,  the  first  lot  going  out  two  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  reception  and  the  others  one  week  before,  and 
in  addition  to  the  circulars  that  were  distributed  I 
mailed  500  invitations  three  days  before  the  event 

"The  day  of  the  reception  broke  clear  and  fair,  and 
I  had  the  store  and  fountain  decorated  with  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants,  and  was  told  by  a  great  number  of 
my  customers  that  the  work  was  very  tastefully  and 
attractively  done.  The  entire  store  force  waited  eagerly 
for  the  'show*  to  begin,  it  having  been  set  for  two 
o'clock.  I  had  a  band  of  music  fro(n  two  until  eleven 
o'clock,  and  promptly  on  the  former  hour  the  music 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  from  then  until  late  at  night 
the  store  was  packed.  I  gave  a  very  pretty  souvenir  to 
each  lady  who  visited  the  store,  and  in  addition  I  had 
a  number  of  samples,  including  candy,  face  powder, 
talcum  powder,  toilet  water,  perfume,  etc.,  placed  in 
a  two-pound  paper  bag  and  fastened  with  a  clip,  which 
was  given  out  to  each  lady.  I  also  put  in  the  bag  a 
t^o-drachm  vial  of  extract  of  vanilla  of  my  own 
make,  which  has  proved  excellent  advertising,  judging 
from  the  increased  sale  of  this  product  since  that  time. 
I  also  had  a  contest,  the  prize  being  a  cut-glass  bowl, 
in  naming  a  new  perfume.  The  perfume  was  a  com- 
bination odor,  and  the  prize  was  given  for  the  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  it.  This  feature  proved  quite  the 
best  number  on  the  programme,  as  the  counter  devoted 


to  it  was  crowded  all  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
A  great  number  of  good  names  were  suggested,  and  the 
one  which  I  selected  as  the  most  suitable  was  'areomist' 
In  this  connection  I  will  say  no  purchase  was  required 
in  order  to  enter  the  contest  I  also  had  a  prize  of  a 
box  of  cigars  for  the  men. 

"At  two  o'clock  I  stationed  myself  at  the  front  door, 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  personally  every  one  who 
entered,  and  if  possible  giving  him  or  her  a  word  of 
welcome,  and  a  hand  shake.  This  I  succeeded  in  doing 
fairly  well,  but,  of  course,  was  called  away  occasionally 
to  wait  on  some  particular  customer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  thirty  minutes  of  time  for  a  little  luncheon, 
I  was  'on  the  job'  from  two  until  eleven  o'clock,  and 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  here  that  I 
felt,  when  bedtime  came,  that  I  had  done  a  full  day's 
work. 

"Quite  a  bit  of  my  general  trade  is  by  'phone,  and 
I  have  some  customers  that  rarely  come  into  the  store. 
On  this  occasion  a  number  of  ladies  introduced  them- 
selves, who,  I  recalled,  were  good  customers  of  the 
store,  but  did  all  their  shopping  by  'phone. 

"The  reception  was  a  decided  success,  as  before 
stated;  it  brought  a  number  of  people  into  the  store 
who  possibly  had  never  been  in  before,  and  thereby 
established  a  closer  relationship  and  a  more  friendly 
feeling  between  them  and  myself. 

"The  'opening'  is  still  mentioned  frequently  by  my 
customers.  In  order  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  new  fountain,  I  had  several  thousand 
post-cards  made  bearing  its  picture  in  colors,  and 
during  the  summer  months  I  mailed  these,  using  my 
mailing  list  of  500  names,  once  a  month,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  my  ice  cream  and  cold  drinks, 
and  to  special  drinks  occasionally,  as  they  were  put  on. 
I  played  service  and  quality  up  strong  on  these  cards, 
and  have  been  very  particular  to  see  to  it  that  these 
two  features  were  maintained  at  the  fountain. 

"The  season  has  been  an  extremely  favorable  one 
so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned,  and  to  this,  com- 
bined with  the  new  fountain  and  the  advertising 
thereof,  I  attribute  the  doubling  of  my  soda  trade  this 
year.  The  increased  trade  at  the  fountain  has  helped 
the  general  trade  to  a  very  gratifying  degree. 

"I  want  to  say  right  here  that  putting  on  an  affair 
of  this  kind  is  not  child's  play,  and  any  one  contem- 
plating such  a  thing  may  expect  to  do  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  make  it  a  success.  But  the  returns  are  good, 
and  from  an  advertising  standpoint  the  outlay  is  very 
profitable,  and  my  advice  to  any  one  and  every  one 
installing  a  new  fountain  is  to  let  his  trade  know  of 
it  with  an  'opening,'  but  do  not  stop  there;  make  it  an 
annual  affair,  as  I  expect  to  do,  with,  of  course,  some 
modifications.    It  will  pay  and  pay  in  big  returns." 


SUNDAES. 


FRUIT  SALAD  FOR  SUNDAES. 

Select  one  quart  of  strawberries  that  are  sound  and 
ripe,  cut  or  chop  them  into  two  or  three  pieces,  but  do 
not  crush,  and  add  as  much  sugar  as  they  will  absorb. 
Peel  a  nice  ripe  pineapple,  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
cover  with  sugar.  When  the  sugar  has  absorbed  the 
juice,  add  the  berries,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
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whole  cherries,  a  quart  of  chopped  fruit,  such  as  dates 
and  figs',  citron,  etc,  and  enough  simple  syrup  to  enable 
you  to  serve  it  nicely. 

MAPLE  WALNUT  SUNDAE. 

Next  to  the  chocolate  walnut  sundae,  the  maple  wal- 
nut is  the  most  popular  of  the  new  sundaes  introduced 
in  the  last  few  seasons.  The  flavor  of  maple  goes  par- 
ticularly well  with  nuts.  Into  a  sundae  cup  turn  a . 
cone-shaped  measure  of  ice  cream;  over  this  pour  a 
ladle ful  of  walnut  bisque  or  walnut  flakes,  made  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  packages,  or  sprinkle  broken 
nuts  over  the  top  of  the  cream  and  pour  on  it  an  ounce 
of  maple  syrup.  This  can  also  be  served  topped  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry. 

MARASCHINO  PINEAPPLE   SUNDAE. 

Over  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  dish  pour  maraschino 
pineapple.    This  makes  a  delicious  blend  of  flavors. 

MARSHMALLOW    SUNDAE. 

Place  two  parts  of  ice  cream  and  one  part  of  sim- 
ple syrup  in  a  bowl  and  beat  together  thoroughly. 
Place  mixture  in  a  fruit  bowl  and  serve  the  same  as 
any  fruit  sundae.    Top  off  with  a  cherry  or  nuts. 

NUT  SALAD  SUNDAE. 

Chop  one  pound  of  mixed  nuts  and  add  ten  ounces 
of  crushed  strawberry  and  ten  ounces  of  crushed  pine- 
apple.   Pour  over  plain  ice  cream. 

PEANUT  SUNDAE. 

Place  two  ounces  of  peanuts  —  freshly  roasted, 
shelled  and  blanched  —  in  a  mortar  and  mash  with  a 
pestle.  Add  four  ounces  of  peanut  butter  and  rub  to- 
gether. Then  add  a  little  salt,  two  drachms  of  pow- 
dered acacia,  and  rub  again,  gradually  adding  an  ounce 
of  water.  Reduce  to  a  smooth  paste  and  gradually  add 
a  half-gallon  of  simple  syrup.  To  serve,  pour  over 
a  portion  of  ice  cream. 

TUTTI-raUm  SUNDAE. 

Sliced  bananas,  eight;  sliced  oranges,  eight;  whole 
cherries,  eight  ounces;  sliced  pears,  eight  ounces; 
strawberry  syrup  diluted,  two  gallons.  Mix  in  punch 
bowl.  Use  two  ounces  of  this  fruit  mixture  to  one 
ladle  of  ice  cream.  Dress  with  whipped  cream  and  one 
whole  cherry.  This  fruit  must  be  made  fresh  every  day 
and  can  be  made  in  smaller  quantities.  Dispensers 
must  use  their  judgment 

WHIPPED  CREAM  SUNDAE. 

Place  a  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  on  a  dish.  Put 
three  whipped  cream  chocolates  around  evenly  on  the 
bottom.  Pour  maple  syrup  over  the  ice  cream  and 
sprinkle  over  a  few  nuts,  and  top  off  with  whipped 
cream  and  cherry. 


ICE  CREAM  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

"The  use  of  ice  cream  at  the  soda  fountain  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  has  increased  enormously," 
says  the  Confectioners  Journal,  "It  has  become  so 
that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  in  certain  localities  for  a 
confectioner  or  even  a  druggist  to  run  regularly  six 
or  eight  kinds  of  ice  cream. 


"The  average  counter  soda  fountain  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  has  no  room  for  this  number  of  ice-cream 
cabinets,  and,  of  course,  with  smaller  ones  two  is  the 
limit.  All  sorts  of  schemes  have  been  tried — having 
extra  ice  creams  in  a  back  room  where  it  takes  too  long 
to  get  them,  or  having  extra  ice-cream  flavors  standing 
around  the  fountain  packed  in  ice-cream  tubs,  which 
makes  a  mess.  Neither  of  these  plans  is  convenient 
or  handy.  They  either  mean  quite  a  wait  for  your  cus- 
tomer who  wants  anything  but  the  usual  vanilla,  or  else 
make  the  fountain  repulsive  looking  to  your  trade. 

"Some  dealers  have  placed  a  long  ice-cream  cabinet 
next  to  the  soda  counter.  This,  while  better  looking 
and  more  convenient,  still  occupies  valuable  space  in 
the  store  which  could  be  utilized  for  a  candy  show-case. 

"One  confectioner  recently  solved  this  problem  very 
nicely.  He  had  a  twelve- foot  soda  fountain,  and  in- 
stead of  the  usual  cupboard  underneath  the  mirror  of 
the  back  bar,  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  very  little  if  any 
use  at  all,  he  had  this  space  occupied  by  a  long  ice- 
cream cabinet  which  holds  eight  five-gallon  packers 
and  is  partitioned  in  the  center.  This  ice-cream  cabinet 
was  finished  like  a  base  to  the  back  bar  and  had  the 
usual  mirror,  art  glass,  and  onyx  superstructure 
above  it. 

"The  effect  was  just  as  good  as  the  cupboard,  and 
the  cabinet  was  of  great  convenience,  as  the  eight 
flavors  held  therein,  together  with  the  two  five-gallon 
cans  in  his  soda  fountain,  gave  him  a  capacity  of  fifty 
gallons  and  ten  different  flayors.  This  was  not  only 
a  saving  of  space,  but  a  saving  of  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  as  well,  for  all  the  trade  that  came  into 
his  store  to  get  ice  cream  in  the  paper  buckets  to  be 
carried  out  went  directly  to  the  soda  fountain,  and  the 
one  man  was  able  to  take  care  of  this  trade  as  well  as 
look  after  the  fountain,  because  he  had  a  full  assort- 
ment of  the  ice  creams  right  at  his  hands.  This  con- 
fectioner had  also,  without  knowing  it,  solved  another 
soda  fountain  problem,  and  that  is  how  to  make  the 
back  bar  of  a  fountain  profit-producing  as  well  as  or- 
namental." 


OPENING  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

An  opening  day  of  some  sort  is  a  pulling  advertise- 
ment and  is  within  the  means  of  all.  If  you  have  a 
small  store,  one  that  won't  hold  over  a  dozen  people,  an 
orchestra  is  hardly  the  thing..  It  will  only  attract  a 
crowd  outside  and  block  up  your  doorway,  says  the 
National  Druggist,  By  an  orchestra  we  mean  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  will  furnish  adequate  music  for 
an  opening  day  and  not  cost  very  much.  If  you  have 
the  room,  music  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  is 
usually  enjoyable. 

The  fountain  should  be  tastefully  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers,  of  course.  If  there  is  a  florist  near, 
you  need  not  buy  a  lot  of  plants,  as  you  can  hire  them 
in  any  quantity.  In  a  small  town  you  can  generally 
borrow  them  by  the  dozen.  In  buying  flowers,  select 
such  flowers  as  roses  or  carnations,  flowers  which  may 
be  distributed  to  your  customers  toward  the  close  of 
the  affair.  The  question  of  free  soda  depends  largely 
upon  the  location  of  your  store. 

To  give  away  soda,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  ad- 
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visable.  In  some  localities  it  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  a  small  riot.  Often  it  results  in  the  soda  going  to 
rowdies*  and  not  to  your  regular  customers.  If  you 
can  mail  tickets  carefully,  you  can  get  around  this 
trouble,  but  in  distributing  tickets  somebody  is  nearly 
always  overlooked,  and  then  you  lose  a  customer.  In 
quiet  neighborhoods,  free  soda  has  been  successfully 
given  to  all  comers,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  attempt 
will  bring  trouble.  An  opening  day  is  no  time  to  stand 
on  ceremony,  however,  and  after  a  customer  has  pur- 
chased a  glass  of  soda  it  is  all  right  to  offer  another. 
But  aim  to  treat  all  customers  alike. 

Do  not  think  because  you  live  in  a  small  town  that 
an  opening  day  would  be  wasted.  Efforts  that  might 
appear  small  in  a  city,  in  a  small  towQ  might  assume 
all  the  dignity  of  a  public  function.  The  smaller  the 
town  the  bigger  the  stir.  If  the  thing  has  never  been 
attempted  in  your  town,  that  is  just  the  reason  why 
you  should  try  it.  Don't  be  afraid  to  be  different. 
Therein  lies  one  secret  of  successful  advertising. 


PHOSPHATES  FOR  SODA  FOUNTAINS. 

Here  are  several   formulas   for  dispensing  various 
phosphates  at  the  fountain : 

GIKGBS    SODA    PHOSPHATE. 

Solution  essence  of  ginger 2  fluidounces. 

Solution  essence  of  lemon ^  fluidounce. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

Syrup    8  pints. 

LBMON   SOOA   PHOSPHATE. 

Lemon  syrup  7  pints. 

Pineapple  syrup  1  pint. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

KASPBBiay   SODA  PHOSPHATE. 

Raspberry  svrup 1  gallon. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

Solution  essence  of  rose yi  fluidounce. 

STBAWBBBBY  SODA  PHOSPHATE. 

Strawberry  syrup 7  pints. 

Vanilla  syrup  8  fluidounces. 

Pineapple  syrup 8  fluidounces. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

TANGBBZNE   SODA  PHOSPHATE. 

Tangerine  syrup  7  pints. 

Pineapple  syrup 8  fluidounces. 

Muscatel  wine 8  fluidounces. 

Acid  phosphate  solution ; 8  fluidounces. 

WILD   CHBllY   SODA    PHOSPHATE. 

Wild  cherry  syrup 6  pints. 

Liquid  glucose 1  pint. 

Sherry    1  pint. 

Acid  phosphate  solution 8  fluidounces. 

ACID  SOLUTIOK    OP   PHOSPHATES. 

Phosphoric  acid   8  fluidounces. 

Potassium  phosphate  80  grains. 

Magnesium  phosphate  160  grains. 

Sodium  phosphate 80  grains. 

Calcium  phosphate   240  grains. 

Water to  make  8  pints. 

— Apothecary, 


MAKE  CUSTOMERS  PREFER  YOUR 
FOUNTAIN. 

"Why  should  the  people  come  and  spend  their 
money  at  my  fountain  rather  than  go  to  one  of  my 
competitors?"  asks  the  Soda  Dispenser.  Any  soda  dis- 
penser who  can  answer  that  question  correctly,  and  act 
accordingly,  is  not  going  to  want  for  custom. 

"When  it  is  considered  also  that  the  better  class  of 
your  competitors  serve  as  good  soda  as  you  do,  it  de- 


volves upon  you  to  prevent  your  custom  from  going  to 
your  competitors  just  the  same  as  before,  and  calls  for 
more  thought  and  study  on  your  part. 

"The  answer  is  fourfold,  and  every  individual  dis- 
penser must  supply  the  details. 

"First,  you  must  impress  upon  your  patrons  that 
your  soda  is  very  cold.  You  should  advertise  this 
fact,  and  also  you  should  use  actual  ice  to  substantiate 
your  claims. 

"Second,  everything  about  your  fountain  is  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Not  only  must  you  make  such  statements 
on  placards  near  your  fountain,  but  whoever  has 
charge  of  the  fountain  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
chamois,  polishing  compounds,  sponge  and  towels  to 
carry  into  effect  this  statement,  and  you  as  proprietor 
should  see  that  it  is  done. 

"Third,  all  your  syrups  and  other  ingredients  are  ab- 
solutely pure.  This  statement  is  easily  made,  but  it 
requires  eternal  watchfulness  on  your  part  that  nothing 
inferior  is  dispensed.  There  are  enough  honest  firms 
that  supply  first-class  and  strictly  pure  products  to 
render  unnecessary  any  experiment  with  doubtful 
products. 

"Fourth,  by  words  of  advertising  and  by  actual  deeds, 
assure  your  patrons  that  you  are  not  stingy.  Make 
your  price  right  to  your  own  satisfaction,  but  be  liberal. 
One  or  more  signs  embodying  information  along  the 
lines  here  indicated  will  bring  in  many  a  passer-by. 
Such  signs,  if  neatly  gotten  up  and  prominently  dis- 
played, become  an  irresistible  drawing  power.  The 
public  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  superior  merit  of 
your  soda  quite  frequently," 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CHARGING  SODA 
WATER. 

"I  saw  an  entirely  new  invention  the  other  day  on 
a  soda  fountain  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  soda- 
making  end  of  the  business  in  doing  away  with  the 
usual  trouble  and  expense  of  the  old  method  of  charg- 
ing with  tanks  and  a  rocker,  and  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  electric  or  water-power  carbonator," 
writes  E.  C.  Tracey  in  the  Confectioners  Journal. 
"The  device  was  simplicity  itself.  It  consisted  of  a 
special  set  of  coolers  made  to  fit  any  fountain,  con- 
nected directly  with  the  city  water  pipe,  thus  giving  an 
unlimited  water-supply;  also  a  special  soda  draft  tube 
connected  with  a  drum  of  gas  governing  the  flow  of 
gas  by  the  movement  of  the  handle. 

"The  draft  tube  was  so  arranged  that  by  pushing 
the  handle  back  you  draw  clear  ice  water,  and  by 
drawing  it  forward  you  get  all  the  soda  water  you 
want.  It  was  good,  sharp,  bubbling  soda  water,  too. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  handle  regulated  the 
flow  of  the  gas. 

"Just  think  of  itl  No  tanks  to  rock  and  charge,  no 
motor  or  pump  or  tank  in  the  basement  on  a  carbona- 
tor.  Just  connect  your  fountain  to  the  water  pipe  and 
attach  a  drum  of  gas  and  draw  soda  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  per  gallon.  It  will  solve  the  problem  of  many  a 
proprietor  struggling  with  old-style  tanks  or  an  im- 
perfect carbonator.  It  certainly  looked  good  to  me  and 
worked  to  perfection." 
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Specimens  of  druggist^  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  Drus-Naming  Contest. — 

A  drug-naming  contest  was  recently  conducted  by 
Campbell  &  Son  of  Lonaconing,  Md.     It  was  thor- 


premium  upon  knowledge.  The  contest  caused  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  store,  and  for  the  money  ex- 
pended was  one  of  the  best  advertisements  Campbell 
&  Son  ever  had.  Full  details  about  the  contest  and 
the  display  of  drugs  in  the  window  were  set  forth  in 
the  circular  which  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  orig- 
inal dimensions  were  8^  by  11  inches. 

Each  contestant  filled  out  the  accompanying  blank 
in  which  he  identified  the  various  specimens.  It  was 
printed  on  heavy  paper  5  by  7  inches.  The  customers 
would  write  down  the  names  of  the  drugs  and  deposit 
their  guesses  in  the  box. 


Valuable  Prizes  Free 


mamnitMmMmBE,  secmi  pke  ctn  m 
Nvurs  tun,  nn  nHSiija  nnu  ntn  watb 

DRUG  NAMING  CONTEST 

We  havepkced  a  number  ci  plates  m  our  window,  each  Plate  oontunt 
swell  known  drug  or  diemical.  TotKeperaon  naming  aU  ofme 


dn^  correctljr  we  will  give  ^StGiU  fMCC  Totkeoenon 
the  aecood  laneit  number  correctly  llMBtt  IMn^*  Cbi^.To 
namiiv  the  tturd  laigett  number  conectly  $1M  f»Nb  Tmltt  Wtin. 


H— fajnw  tlmmm  to wii » <«iMhl« priw.    Nopotte .       . 

to«aralara,g«t«hhBkcvd.  fflta  tlw  MBMof  tlw*«p«ri  dqiMit  k  ki  •  bn  «•  hn*  iar 


•  hM«  lor 
tiNpriM 


ttat  pupon.  Look  at  tlw  *«9  ta  ov  vWow  Hd 
It  wiB  be  bta  or  fin  Hd  fM  Knd  •  foad  chMM  to  «ii  OM  or  tlw  pifM. 
T1woaatiitwiBk«tndqrs.TlMMraKt  MMioTtlMAvpHd  ttopa 
vfll  iw  Doatod  ta  0^  vtadow 

READY  TO  FILL  RKHT-EVERT  DRUG  DEMAND. 

Fh«  tiM  piaa  favrtaoT  Ifafa  to  tlw  BlRM  or  GUI  ftw  IWnanIi  dapM  to  tek  CUttorahli  eoHt. 

tb««  coaaniaH^  «xtiwl%  iMiti^  gaoM,  fbvOTk  taili.  rool&  pMk.  *«p  Hd  dMBBinl^  aU  or 

^ .   Am  vyckvacaaataiwoMBlaBotioa 

aawJlttiBayha.  Yaa nay «Mit a Uai- 
iai|uka  drasiaBd  MRia  ovei 
teooM^  aTarthMa^p 


t  tiomm  MieM^  a»t»rt%  Im 
hantar  btotlM  mkkm 


t  tha  I 
aalaettlMi%btMd« 


tUoff  to  fiO  yoor  otdar 


aanwnaf  thaaartfa.  Fm  North.  Eaat.  SoatkairiW 
aidyoH,pndac(itlMtai«BwdalBtoKi«tifk  romdaa 
af  aMricyoHinatw*  hava  it.  tf  it  h  apnaolptloo 


tfitiik 
waaanfUit 


CAMPBELL  &  SON 

Progressive  Druggists 
The  Rexall  Store  Lonaooning,  Md. 


The  Campbell  circular. 


DRUG  NAHING  CORTEST 
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This  card  was  used  to  Identif  j  the  druffs. 

oughly  legal  and  proper,  as  it  involved  no  element  of 
chance   as    do   some    contests,    but   merely    placed    a 


A  Reminder. — 

There  are  m^ny  things  in  a  drug  store  which  people 
might  buy  if  they  only  knew  enough  to  go  there  for 
them.  It  seems  advisable  for  that  reason  to  provide 
one's  customers  with  a  list  of  miscellaneous  articles 
that  they  may  obtain  in  the  pharmacy.  Jas.  H.  Miller, 
of  Christiansburg,  Ohio,  does  that  very  thing.  Recent- 
ly he  had  a  thousand  cards-  printed  bearing  the-  text 
seen  in  the  accompanying  etching.  The  cards  were  4 
by  6  inches  in  dimensions.    A  piece  of  red  string  at- 


EVERYTHING  FROM  A  TO  I 

o37paint 

Hot'^atw  Bottloa 

Ink  aad  Ink  labtau 

JapMMoa  China 

J««*lry 

Kal«M  and  forka 

Kni«««.  Peckal 

> 

u!!irChinnMir 

LMnp  Wtck* 

Laourn  Globaa 

LMd  PancUa 

Lima 

Luna  and  8«ilphur 

Lookinc  GlaaMa 

Lunch  BoxM 

Lraer  Peuah 
Banieura  8«U 

«M 

Maaka 

MandlDC  liaMa 

Mucilac* 

Ksmrklsr 

Nipplaa 

Nunrinc  Bottlaa 

OyatarShaOa 

a 

PacllWra 

Painta.  Haaaa 

Rii-45ia 

Parfama 

•Ih 

Paroxida 
Pipaa 

• 

Ai4  a^r  OdMT  FiM7  nJ  (bcfU  Artidti  yM  irl  M  H 

MILLER'S  DRUG  STORE 

PHONEllt.7.                             CHUSTIANSBURC  OmO 

tached  at  the  top  made  it  easy  to  hang  the  cards  on 
the  door-knobs  of  the  houses.  Some  were  also  mailed 
to  country  customers,  while  others  were  handed  out 
directly  to  men  and  women  passing  by.  People  often 
say,  "Why,  I  didn't  know  you  kept  this  or  that."  They 
are  glad  to  get  such  cards,  as  they  save  the  bother  of 
running  around  to  several  stores  before  finding  an  ar- 
ticle that  is  to  be  had  in  the  drug  store. 


"I  AM  a  self-made  man,  I  am." 
"Well,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  you  needn't  worry 
about." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Taking  out  a  patent."— TtV-fii/j. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  l)y  Prof.  W.  L.  ScovnxK. 


Occluded  Observations. — 

The  normal  content  of  manganese  in  the  blood  of 
man  is  about  one  part  in  one  hundred  million,  but 
more  is  found  in  the  tissues  and  organs. 

The  internal  dose  of  salvarsan  has  been  placed  at 
10  grains,  but  its  therapeutic  action  is  weak  when  ad- 
ministered this  way. 

Extract  of  mistletoe  is  a  heart  tonic  and  diuretic, 
and  it  reduces  blood-pressure.  It  is  also  stated  to  have 
an  antispasmodic  action  in  epilepsy. 

Oils  of  rue,  pyrogallol,  and  ichthyol  are  stated  to 
be  the  most  effective  disinfectants  for  use  on  the  skin. 

An  Italian  pharmacist  recommends  mutton  tallow  as 
an  enteric  coating  for  pills.  He  says  it  is  unaffected 
for  one  hour  in  the  stomach,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
the  intestines. 

"Anon"  in  the  Lancet  says  that  furfurol,  not  nico- 
tine, is  responsible  for  the  poisonous  effects  of  to- 
bacco. 

Rubber  tubing  kept  under  water  was  found  after 
fifteen  months  to  be  in  better  condition  than  tubing 
kept  in  alkaline  or  boric  acid  solutions. 

Gas  mantles  lose  four-fifths  of  their  efficiency  in 
100  hours.  Carbon  lights  last  800  to  1000  hours,  and 
metal-filament  lamps  last  1200  to  2000  hours. 

Aminosulphonic  acid  is  the  latest  standard  to  be 
recommended  for  preparing  volumetric  solutions. 

Bergins  calculates  that  bituminous  coal  was  seven 
to  eight  million  years  in  forming  in  nature. 

LeBlanc  finds  that  potassium  hydroxide  is  much 
more  stable  than  sodium  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  metals  which  do  not  react  with 
the  former. 

In  depositing  silver  on  glass,  it  is  found  that  the 
silver  is  absorbed  by  the  glass  in  a  colloid  condition. 


An  a.  Ph.  A.  Oboup  in  the  Tbllowstonb.  —  After  the  Denver 
convention  last  jear  several  of  the  members  and  their  wives  toured 
throoffh  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this  group  are  seen  some  of  the 
Boston  i>art7  resting  at  the  Grand  Canjon.  In  the  front  maj  easilj 
be  reoocnized  J.  G.  Godding,  C.  H.  Packard,  and  Mrs.  La  Pierre. 


Thrbb  Wbll-known  Boston  DBuaoi8T8.~J.  G.  Gtodding,  C.  H 
Packard,  and  Professor  E.  H.  La  Pierre  visited  Maniton  Springs  in 
Colorado  after  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Evidently  they 
did  some  mountain  climbing  on  burros,  if  we  may  Judge  ftom  the 
illustration. 


and  the  composition  of  the  glass  is  important  for  the 
best  results. 

There  are  at  least  seven  distinct  crystalline  forms 
of  silica,  and  some  of  the  gems  of  commerce  arc 
mainly  one  of  these  special  forms. 

Metals,  like  ice,  volatilize  to  some  extent  at  temper- 
atures considerably  below  their  melting  point.  Silver 
has  a  way  of  evaporating  from  solid  ingots  at  a  rela- 
tively low  temperature. 

Dynamite  has  taken  the  place  of  the  plow  in  loosen- 
ing up  hard  subsoils  for  farming  purposes.  It  is  both 
more  economical  and  more  effective. 

Pure  gelatin  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  0.6 
per  cent  at  18**  C.  A  0.7-per-cent  solution  will  set  to  a 
jelly  on  cooling  to  this  temperature. 

Alcohol  attacks  aluminum  slowly  and  corrodes  it. 
This  fact  makes  aluminum  vessels  unsuitable  for  the 
storage  of  alcohol. 

A  French  pharmacist  finds  that  on  aging  laudanum 
loses  some  if  its  morphine  and  becomes  weaker.  Prob- 
ably the  morphine  becomes  less  soluble  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  sediment  which  forms. 

Amyl  acetate  has  long  been  known  as  "oil  of 
banana"  because  it  has  a  marked  banana-like  odor  and 
flavor.  Now  C.  Kleber  says  he  finds  amyl  acetate  in 
nature's  bananas. 

Starch  grains  contain  two  substances — "amylopectin,* 
which  forms  an  outer  envelope  and  is  not  easily 
changed,  and  "amylose,"  which  is  more  soluble  and  is 
dissolved  by  diastase. 

A.  Trillat  says  that  milk  sours  during  a  storm  be- 
cause of  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
causes  the  gases  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  rise  and 
thus  "promote  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria." 

Moth  Ball  Engines.— 

Naphthalene  has  been  adopted  as  fuel  for  the  loco- 
motives on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad.  Steam  is  im- 
practical on  this  road  because  water  cannot  be  obtained 
containing  less  than  5  per  cent  of  solids.  Hence  com- 
bustion engines  are  used,  and  naphthalene  is  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  more  economical  than  gasolene  or  kerosene. 
It  is  uniform  in  composition  and  character,  and  is 
safer  than  liquid  fuels,  not  being  easily  set  on  fire  in 
the  solid  condition. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  ^ven  in  this  department  under 
the  follomng  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bnu«^ 
UN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Roup  Cures  for  Chickens. 

E.  O.— H.  C.  Fueller,  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  sells 
granular  copper  sulphate  as  a  roup  cure,  coloring  it 
with  aniline  red.  Twenty  five-drachm  packages  sell  for 
fifty  cents.  The  customer  is  directed  on  the  label  to 
dissolve  one  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
The  resulting  solution  is  drunk  by  the  chickens,  and 
their  heads  are  also  bathed  in  it  if  they  are  sore. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  a  favorite  roup 
remedy.  It  is  put  up  in  a  wide- mouth  bottle.  The 
sufferer's  head  is  held  over  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
compel  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes: 

Carbolic  acid 2  drachms. 

Ammonium  carbonate  (in  fragments) . .  1  ounce. 
Terebene 1  drachm. 

The  patient  should  be  held  up  by  the  feet  for  a  few 
minutes  night  and  morning,  before  the  inhalation,  as 
a  lot  of  fiuid  will  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
affording  the  medicaments  much  better  access  to  the 
diphtheric  membranes.  Unless  the  birds  affected  are 
particularly  valuable,  it  is  advisable  to  destroy  them 
before  the  rest  of  the  flock  becomes  infected. 

Roup  is  a  very  dangerous  and  often  fatal  disease 
among  fowls.  It  is  a  germ  disease  which  finds  victims 
among  fowls  that  are  debilitated  or  run  down  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  dampness,  poor  ventilktion,  dirty  and 
lice-infested  quarters,  etc.  The  disease  usually  starts 
with  a  "cold  in  the  head."  Among  chickens  this  is 
manifested  by  sneezing,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  head,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  which  accumu- 
lates into  thick  masses. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  treating  the  dis- 
ease is  to  separate  the  unaffected  birds,  keeping  them 
in  new,  clean  quarters  which  are  dry,  airy  and  whole- 
some. Disinfect  every  day  with  a  l5<2-per-cent  solution 
of  some  reliable  coal-tar  dip,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  feed-  and  drinking-vessels.  The  affected  birds 
should  be  given  the  same  care  and  in  addition  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  washed  out  with  a  1-per- 
cent solution  of  the  dip,  using  a  small  syringe  or 
medicine  dropper  for  the  purpose.  Mix  a  few  drops  of 
the  coal-tar  dip  with  the  drinking-water,  and  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  disinfect  the  buildings,  etc,  every  day. 


Artificial  Maple. 
W.  L.  M. — Maple  syrup  sophistications  are  being 
prosecuted.  Artificial  maple  flavors  must  bear  labels 
free  from  any  falsity  or  they  will  be  condemned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  some  or  all  of  the  State 


authorities  also.     With  that  understanding  we  submit 
the  following  recipes  found  in  the  literature: 

1.  Maple  flavor  is  said  to  be  given  to  simple  syrup 
or  glucose  by  the  addition  of  aqueous  extract  of  guaiac 
wood.  The  wood,  finely  rasped,  is  boiled  down  to  the 
condition  of  an  extract.  This  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  to  get  rid  of  the 
resinous  matters  taken  up  in  boiling.  Some  manufac- 
turers attain  the  desired  end,  though  not  so  completely, 
by  adding  cold  water  to  the  aqueous  extract  while  still 
hot,  which  causes  the  resinous  matter  to  precipitate. 
After  standing  a  little  the  clear  extractive  is  poured 
off  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  said  that  when  a  proper 
mixture  of  cane  syrup  and  glucose  is  used  the  imita- 
tion of  the  maple  flavor  is  so  near  as  to  puzzle  an 
expert. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  white  sugar,  two  in  one ;  bring 
to  a  boil  and  remove  from  the  fire;  then  add  to  it 
strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  hickory  {Carya  alba),  or 
white  heart  hickory  (Carya  tomentosa),  \  ounce  to 
each  pint  of  syrup;  let  stand  ten  minutes  and  strain. 

3.  Red  corn  cobs,  4;  water,  2  pints;  enough  light- 
brown  sugar.  Boil  the  cobs  in  the  water  until  the 
latter  is  quite  red,  strain,  and  add  suflicient  sugar  to 
make  a  heavy  syrup.  When  cold  the  flavor  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

For  Prickly  Heat. 

H.  H.  writes:  "Please  publish  a  formula  of  a 
preparation  for  prickly  heat,  one  to  be  used  as  a  talcum 
in  summer." 

Fine  rice  powder  makes  an  excellent  application. 
Tannoform  with  boric  acid  and  talcum,  equal  parts 
of  each,  makes  an  excellent  dusting  powder. 

If  you  have  in  mind  a  "perspiration  powder"  the 
following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature: 

Phenol 1  part. 

Burnt  alum 4  parts. 

Starch    .200  parts. 

French   chalk 4  parts. 

Oil  of  lemon 2  parts. 

Make  a  fine  powder  to  be  applied  to  the  bands  and  feet,  of 
to  be  sprinkled  inside  of  gloves  or  stockings. 

Perhaps  a  borated  talcum  will  be  sufficient.  Here 
is  a  formula   for  one: 

Powdered  talc 28  pounds. 

Magnesium  carbonate 2 ^  pounds. 

Powdered  boric  acid 1  pound. 

Mix 

The  perfume  is  made  after  the  following  formula: 

Carnation  pink  blossom  (Schimmers)..2  ounces. 
Extract  of  trefle ,  .2  drachms. 

To  12  drachms  of  the  foregoing  mixture  add 

Neroli   .1  drachm. 

Vanillin    Ya  drachm^ 

Alcohol  to 3  ounces* 

Sufficient  for  25  pounds. 


Colored  Lights. 

M.  H.  S.  writes:  "I  would  like  a  formula  of  a 
good  tableaux  light  with  a  process  for  coloring  it." 

The  so-called  calcium  light  used  in  theaters  is  a 
very  mtense  white  light  produced  by  turning  two 
streams  of  gas,  one  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydro- 
gen, in  a  state  of  ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime.  It  is 
colored  by  merely  placing  colored  glass  in  front  of  the 
light. 

If  you  mean  the  production  of  colored  "fires,"  so 
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called,  the  following  produce  a  red,  green,  and  blue 
flame: 

»ZD    FIKB. 

Strontium  nitrate   SO  p^rts. 

Potassium  chlorate  10  parts. 

Alcohol   20  parts. 

Water   100  parts. 


(1) 


<2) 


(1) 


(2) 


GREEM    FIRS. 

Barium  chlorate  20  parts. 

Alcohol   20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

Barium  nitrate   10  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate  10  parts. 

Alcohol   20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

BLUB   FIIE. 

Potassium  chlorate  10  paru. 

Copper  chlorate 20  parts. 

Alcohol   20  parts. 

Water   100  parts. 

Copper  chlorate 100  parts. 

Copper  nitrate 60  parts. 

Barium  chlorate    85  parts. 

Potassium  chlorate  100  parts. 

Alcohol   500  parts. 

Water   1000  parts. 


A  Liquid  Shampoo  Soap, 

F.  J.  A. — P.  Henry  Utech  told  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association  convened  at 
Bedford  that  he  has  found  a  "Liquid  Aromatic  Sham- 
poo Soap"  a  good  seller. 

"The  formula,"  said  Mr.  Utech,  "is  one  suggested 
by  Wilbert  some  years  ago,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sesame,  Malaga 
olive  oil,  and  mixtures  of  these  with  cottonseed  oil, 
but  all  were  found  to  be  objectionable  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

"The  formula  now  used  is  as  follows : 

Sodium   hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Potassium     hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Cottonseed    oil 1000  Cc. 

Alcohol    600  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2600  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  600  Cc.  water.  After  solution 
bas  been  effected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finally  the  cottonseed 
oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thoroughljr.  Allow  to  stand 
for  several  hours,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally,  until  thor- 
oughly saponified.     Finally  add  water  sufficient  to  make  2600  Cc. 

To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared  add: 

Potassium  carbonate 50  grammes. 

Terpineol 12   Cc. 

Evergreen    **A"   sufficient  to   produce  a   grass- 
green  color. 

"This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents 
per  gallon.  Dispense  in  four-ounce  bottles  at  25  cents. 
The  trade  packages  of  similar  products  seldom  contain 
more  and  retail  at  50  cents,  a  good  talking  point.  By 
putting  a  little  personal  push  back  of  this  product,  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  profitable  specialty." 


Alcohol  Precipitates  the  Salt. 
E.  M.  S.  writes :    "Please  publish  a  method  of  com- 
pounding the  following  mixture: 

Magnesium  sulphate 6  ounces. 

Tincture  of  ginger 4  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidounces. 

Water,  to  make 1  pint. 

*T  tried  it  in  three  different  ways,  with  the  same 
result,  namely,  a  heavy  white  mass.  I  want  a  clear 
mixture  if  that  be  possible." 

The  trouble  here  is  due  to  the  magnesium  sulphate 
being  thrown  out  of  solution  by  the  alcohol.  We  sug- 
gest adding  an  extra  pint  of  water  to  the  prescription. 


thus  doubling  the  final  volume  and  increasing  the  dose 
accordingly.  This  reduces  the  alcohol  percentage  to 
such  a  point  that  it  does  not  precipitate  the  sulphate. 
It  will  probably  need  to  be  filtered  to  produce  a  clear 
solution,  as  the  tincture  of  ginger  and  fluidextract  of 
nux  vomica  do  not  dilute  clearly  with  a  low  per  cent 
alcohol. 


A  DiMcult  Prescription, 
E.  M.  S.  writes:    "How  should  the  following  mix- 
ture be  compounded?    It  makes  a  dirty  brown  looking 
mixture :" 

E^ptiagum   1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  myrrh 1  fluidounce. 

Nitric  acid  80  minims. 

Water  and  alcohol,  to  make 0  fluidounces. 

Egyptiagum  is  a  synonym  for  one  of  the  varieties 
of  acacia.  We  are  tatight  that  alcohol  and  acids  are 
incompatible  with  acacia.  This  prescription  contains 
them  both,  and  the  alcohol  in  a  very  goodly  quantity. 
We  suggest  that  you  try  the  following: 

Make  the  Egyptiagum  into  a  mucilage  with  8  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  Transfer  to  a  bottle  and  add  the 
tinctures  in  small  portions,  shaking  well  each  time.  In 
the  same  manner  add  the  nitric  acid  diluted  with  one 
fluidounce  of  water.  Lastly  add  water  enough  to  make 
12  fluidounces.  In  this  case  the  dose  should  be  twice 
what  it  was  originally  on  account  of  the  doubling  of 
the  final  volume. 

This  makes  a  nice  appearing,  brown,  milky  emulsion. 


White  Shoe  Dressing. 

L.  P.  wants  a  formula  for  white  shoe  polish. 

The  following  dressings  are  for  white  canvas  shoes. 
Some  are  made  with  a  borax-shellac  body,  others  are 
resinous  in  character,  the  resin  being  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 

(1)  Shellac,    white 2  ounces  av. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Water 32   fluidounces. 

Pipe-clay  or  chalk sufficient 

Dissolve  the  shellac  in  the  borax  water  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  evap- 
oration, then  add  the  pipe- clay  or  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity. 

(2)  Shellac,  bleached 2  ounces  av. 

Borax    6  ounces  av. 

Sugar    4  ounces  av. 

Glycerin   2  fluidounces. 

Zinc  oxide 4  ounces  av. 

Pipe-clay   8  ounces  av. 

Water 20  fluidounces. 

Prepare  like  No.  1. 


(8) 


Pipe-clay   16  ounces  av. 

Whiting    8  ounces  av. 

Flake   white 6  ounces  av. 

Precipiuted   chalk 4  ounces  av. 

Tragacanth.   powder 2  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid 2  drachms. 

Water,  enough  to  make  a  thick  paste  or  cream. 


Mustard  Ointment. 

E.  O.  wants  a  formula  for  mustard  ointment. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  this  preparation.  Nor 
can  we  find  a  formula  in  the  literature.  You  might 
experiment  with  an  ointment  containing  one  per  cent 
oil  of  mustard  in  a  petrolatum  base  and  increase  or 
decrease  the  oil  as  you  find  it  necessary.  Since  oil  of 
mustard  is  so  volatile  and  irritating  to  the  eyes,  there 
is  great  danger  in  using  such  an  ointment.  We  sug- 
gest  cutting   down  the  amount  of   mustard  oil   to  a 
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point  where  the  odor  would  be  only  plainly  percei»- 
tible  and  then  adding  enough  oleoresin  of  capsicum 
or  oil  of  turpentine  to  give  the  product  marked  rube- 
facient properties. 


Liquid  Rouge. 
£.   O.  wants   a  formula  for  a  liquid   face   rouge. 
Here  are  two  borrowed  from  "Pharmaceutical  Formu- 
las": 

(1)     Carmine ^  ounce. 

Liquor  potassae *  .6  drachms. 

Mix  and  add 

Essence  of  white  rose 8  ounces. 

Water  to  make. . .  < 20  ounces. 

Set  aside  for  a  few  days,  agitate  occasionally,  and  filter. 

(8)     Carmine %  drachms. 

Solution  of  ammonia a  sufficiency. 

Dissolve  the  carmine  in  just  enough  of  the  solution;  then  add 

Rose-water  to  make 16  ounces. 

Set  aside  a  few  days  and  decant  or  filter. 

Either  of  these  products  may  be  retailed  ai  liquid 
rouge.    You  might  use  the  following  label: 


BLOOM  OF  ROSES 

For 

Beautifying  the  Complexion. 


Apply  with  a  camel-hair  brush  and  dab  lightly  with  a  soft 
cloth. 


Two  Prescriptions  Priced, 
In  the  March  Bulletin  a  Mississippi  druggist  sub- 
mitted   the    following   prescriptions    asking    what    he 
should  charge  for  compounding  them: 

(1)     Aspirin    1    drachm. 

Make  6  powders. 

(8)     Aspirin    4  drachms. 

Solution  of  poUssium  citrate 4  fluidounces. 

L.  C.  Hattaway  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  replies: 
"For  number  one  I  should  charge  25  cents,  and  for 
number  two  65  cents." 

The  Davis-Leach  Drug  Company,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  writes:  "Our  prices  on  the  foregoing  pre- 
scriptions would  be:  For  No.  1,  25  cents;  for  No.  2, 
75  cents." 

J.  W.  Blickenstaff,  of  Plymouth,  Michigan,  writes: 
"I  would  charge  25  cents  for  the  powders,  and  75  cents 
for  the  solution." 


Infusion  of  Digitalis. 

A.  D.  W.  writes:  "How  long  will  the  official  in- 
fusion of  digitalis  remain  good?  Can  you  give  me 
any  suggestion  for  improving  that  formula?  I  have 
been  using  fair  leaves,  and  making  the  infusion  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  P.,  but  it  seems  to  give  a  cloudy 
precipitate  in  a  few  days  and  spoils  in  a  short  time." 

Your  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  apparently 
look  upon  this  infusion  as  a  more  or  less  permanent 
product,  which  it  is  not.  In  Caspari's  work  on  phar- 
macy, for  instance,  you  will  find  that  infusion  of  digi- 
talis will  keep  only  a  day  or  two,  particularly  in  a  cool 
place.  Caspari  remarks  that  it  should  be  made  fresh 
whenever  prescribed,  unless  in  frequent  demand,  as  in 
hospitals,  when  daily  preparations  may  suffice. 


Metal  Polish, 
O,  K. — ^We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary product  which  you  mention.     The  following 
formula  is  recommended  for  machinery  by  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  industrial  museum  of  Batavia: 

Oil  of  turpentine 16  parts. 

Oil  of  stearine 26  parts. 

Jewelers*  red 96  parts. 

Animal  charcoal,  of  superior  quality... 46  parts. 
Alcohol  is  added  to  that  mixture  in  such  a  Quantity  as  to 
render  it  almost  liquid;  then  by  means  of  a  brusn  it  is  put  on 
those  parts  that  are  to  be  polished.  When  the  alcohol  has  dried, 
the  remaining  cover  is  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  46  parts  of 
animal  charcoal  and  26  parts  jewelers'  red.  The  rubbed  parts 
will  become  quite  clean  and  bright. 


Lubricating  Oils, 

0.  K. — Here  are  three  formulas  for  mineral  lu- 
bricating oils: 

1.  Pure  white  paraffin  and  vaselin  can  be  mixed  in 
any  proportion  by  melting  them  together.  Thus  we 
can  produce  greases  ranging  in  consistency  from  that 
of  soft  butter  to  thick  salve,  by  varying  the  quantities. 
Being  perfectly  free  from  acid,  they  are  admirably 
suited  for  lubricating  fine  machinery  and  axles,  whether 
running  at  high  or  low  speed. 

2.  Mineral  oil,  100  parts;  linseed  oil,  30  parts; 
ozokerite  oil,  20  parts;  lime,  9  parts. 

3.  Mineral  oil,  100  parts;  linseed  oil,  30  parts; 
ozokerite  oil,  20  parts ;  lime,  5  parts ;  magnesia,  4  parts. 


Excipient  for  Oil-containing  Pills. 

M.  B.  writes:  "Have  had  several  prescriptions 
lately  for  pills  containing  oils.  Do  you  know  of  a 
better  excipient  than  glycerin  and  syrup  for  making 
the  pill  mass?" 

Yes,  calcined  magnesia  and  glucose  are  better.  Use 
about  10  per  cent  of  calcined  magnesia  and  sufficient 
glucose  to  make  a  mass.  It  may  be  necessary  to  incor- 
porate a  little  licorice  powder  in  finally  adjusting  the 
consistency  of  the  mass. 


Preserving  Castor  Oil  Emulsion. 

M.  B.  writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  to  preserve  a 
50-per-cent  emulsion  of  castor  oil." 

Incorporate  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  the  product 
will  keep.  The  trouble  is  due  not  to  the  oil  but  to 
the  acacia  or  tragacanth,  which  ferments.  Alcohol 
will   prevent   the    fermentation. 


Can  He  Use  Carmine  Solution  f 
M.  B.  asks :    "Is  solution  of  carmine,  N.  F.,  a  satis- 
factory coloring  agent  for  a  mouth-wash?" 

Yes,  if  the  mouth- wash  is  alkaline.     If  it  is  acid, 
the  carmine  solution  will  not  give  a  good  color. 


Coloring  Hair  Tonics. 

T.  D.  M.  wants  to  know  the  best  coloring  agent, 
green  and  red,  for  a  hair  tonic. 

Use  the  aniline  dyes.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
Theodore  Eaton  &  Son,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  presumably 
from  any  dye  house. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  us  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  concein  that  makes  the  small  clock  labels 
to  be  used  on  the  backs  of  prescription  bottles? 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


The  Druggists  Ctrcular  had 

AS  TO  COLLEGE  ^    -.  V^  •        xu        a         t 

"RECOGNITION."  V^^^^  ^  story  in  the  April 
number  about  the  action  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in 
refusing  "recognition"  to  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Everybody  knows,  of 
course,  that  under  the  New  York  graduation 
prerequisite  law  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
refuses  to  examine  applicants  for  registration 
who  have  not  been  graduated  from  colleges 
complying  with  the  specified  requirements  of 
the  board. 

It  was  charged  that  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege had  failed  to  comply  with  the  entrance 
requirement  of  one  year  of  high-school  work, 
amounting  to  15  units,  in  that  it  had  accepted 
conditioned  students  with  12  units,  permitting 
them  to  make  up  the  extra  counts  on  chem- 


istry, botany,  and  the  like  during  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  college.  It  was  also 
charged  that  the  Philadelphia  College  had 
further  offended  by  granting  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  upon  the  completion  of 
its  regular  course  of  three  years,  whei"eas  the 
rulings  of  the  New  York  Board  provide  that  a 
doctorate  degree  may  be  given  only  at  the  end 
of  six  years  of  work,  as  is  the  case  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  and  that  the  Ph.C. 
degree  only  is  admissible  for  a  three  years*^ 
course  and  the  Ph.G.  degree  for  a  two  years*^ 
course. 

In  reply  to  these  charges  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  has  issued  a  public  state- 
ment. It  declares  that  after  a  conference  in 
New  York  City  last  July  between  the  officers 
of  the  college  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  New  York  State,  it  was 
definitely  agreed  by  the  former  that  the  full 
entrance  requirement  of  15  units  would  be 
exacted  after  the  present  year.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  this  difference  would  be 
straightened  out  now  before  many  months.  As 
for  the  doctorate  degree,  the  Philadelphia 
people  stand  pat  in  expressing  their  conviction 
that  the  New  York  ruling  is  too  severe  and 
arbitrary.  Whether  there  will  be  reconcilia- 
tion on  this  point  remains  to  be  seen. 

Several  other  questions  were  touched  upon 
in  the  article  in  the  Druggists  Circular,  and  in 
the  reply  of  the  Philadelphia  College,  but  they 
comprise  unessential  details.  The  two  ques- 
tions really  at  issue  are  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing.  *       a       * 


CO-OPERATION 

AHONG  TBE 

JOBBERS. 


Wide-Spread  interest  has 
been  created  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  huge  jobbers'  buy- 
ing club  in  New  York.  The  company  is 
known  as  "The  Druggists'  Supply  Corpora- 
tion," but  this  title  is  misleading  in  that  the 
organization  is  exclusively  made  up  of  whole- 
sale druggists.  There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  company,  and 
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many  foolish  guesses  have  been  made,  but  the 
situation  is  really  very  simple.  The  jobbers 
are  merely  pooling  their  capital  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  goods  in  large  quantities,  and 
buy  them  cheaper. 

Particularly  will  this  apply  to  importations. 
It  is  expected  now  that  the  Corporation  will 
take  the  entire  output  of  certain  factories  in 
Europe — factories  making  druggists'  sundries, 
toilet  and  fancy  articles,  soaps,  perfumes,  and 
the  like.  This  will  not  only  result  in  buying 
the  goods  cheaper,  but  it  will  save  each  indi- 
vidual jobber  the  necessity  of  having  an  im- 
porting department,  paying  the  services  of  a 
customs  broker,  and  going  to  other  expenses 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  well  known  to  careful 
observers  that  the  profits  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business  have  been  gradually  diminishing  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  that  there 
is  an  ever-compelling  need*  of  doing  business 
on  a  closer  margin  and  of  cutting  corners  and 
effecting  economies  wherever  possible. 

The  Druggists'  Supply  Corporation  has  a 
capitalization  of  $200,000,  divided  into  2000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The 
stock  will  be  sold  in  10-share  lots  to  members 
of  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  The  promoters  of  the 
movement  are  Albert  Plant,  of  Lehn  &  Fink, 
New  York;  Dr.  William  Jay  SchiefFelin,  of 
SchiefFelin  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Charles  Gibson, 
of  Walker  &  Gibson,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Charles 
A.  West,  of  the  Eastern  Drug  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  James  W.  Morrisson  of  Morrisson, 
Plummer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ;  and  William  A. 
Hover,  of  W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

♦  a|c  * 

During  the  last  few  months 
oetiinoVtuno.  several  druggists  have  con- 
tributed articles  to  this  jour- 
nal describing  how  they  have  been  "stung"  in 
various  ways.  We  now  have  a  letter  from 
Francis  B.  Drolet,  a  druggist  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  who  relates  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
new  method.  Some  months  ago  there  came 
a  traveling  salesman  who  claimed  to  represent 
the  Louisville  Puritan  Club  Co.  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  had  bonded  whisky  to  sell  at  a  low 
figure — $22.50  per  barrel  plus  the  government 
tax  of  $40.  The  $22.50  must  be  paid  at  once, 
cash  down,  but  the  tax  of  $40  need  not  be  paid 
until  July  15. 

So   our   friend   Drolet  wrote  a  check   for 


$22.50,  got  a  receipt  for  it,  and  also  got  a 
very  handsome  certificate  which  declared  him 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  particular  barrel  of 
whisky,  and  which  gave  all  the  facts  about  it 
from  the  time  of  its  birth  down  to  the  present 
day.  Some  little  time  elapsed,  and  when  the 
stuff  didn't  arrive,  Mr.  Drolet  wrote  the  com- 
pany for  an  explanation.  His  letter  was  re- 
turned undelivered.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Louisville, 
and  was  told  that  there  was  no  such  concern 
in  existence,  that  a  great  many  inquiries  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  company,  and  that 
evidently  druggists  had  been  stung  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Drolet  generously  relates  the  circum- 
stances so  that  his  brother  druggists  may  be 
put  on  their  guard. 


f^^yf  Indiana  has  a  new  anti-nar- 

ANTi.NAKCOTic     cotic    law.     For    the    most 

LAW 

part  it  is  like  the  usual  State 
act  restricting  the  sale  of  certain  stipulated 
narcotics  to  physicians'  prescriptions,  and  pro- 
viding that  these  prescriptions  may  not  be  re- 
filled. In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  In- 
diana statute  makes  it  necessary  for  every 
retailer,  jobber,  and  manufacturer  within  the 
State  to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales  of  narcotics, 
giving  the  date  of  sale,  the  quantity,  name  and 
form  in  which  sold,  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  and  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  entry  is  made.  This  book  is  open  for  the 
inspection  of  proper  officers  of  the  law,  and 
once  a  month  each  dealer  must  mail  to  the 
Indiana  Board  of  Pharmacy  a  detailed  report 
of  all  sales.  Exemption  is  provided  for  prep- 
arations containing  not  more  than  two  grains 
of  opium,  or  one- fourth  of  a  grain  of  its 
alkaloidal  salts,  or  their  derivatives,  in  each 
ounce,  and  there  is  also  exemption  for  Dover's 
powders,  and  liniments,  suppositories,  oint- 
ments and  plasters  plainly  intended  and  labeled 
"for  internal  use  only."  The  penalty  for  the 
first  offense  is  a  fine  ranging  between  $25  and 
$500,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of 
not  less  than  90  days  or  more  than  one  year. 
For  each  succeeding  offense  the  fine  and  the 
imprisonment  are  both  increased,  and  the  of- 
fender willi^lso  have  his  license  as  a  physician, 
veterinarian,  dentist,  or  pharmacist  revoked  by 
the  board. 
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The  N.  A.  R,  D.  has  per- 
"oiiS'FiJND!"  ^ected  its  plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  loan  fund 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  druggists  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  who  suffered  a  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  their  stocks  and  fixtures  in  the 
spring  floods.  A  committee  of  seven  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  fund,  but  all 
loans  decided  upon  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  Assistance  to  those 
in  need  is  to  be  made  exclusively  in  the  way 
of  loans,  protected  by  promissory  notes  pay- 
able in  three  years  without  interest,  but  draw- 
ing an  interest  of  4  per  cent  if  running  beyond 
that  period.  Up  to  the  15th  of  last  month 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  relief  fund  amounted  to 
about  $10,000,  but  it  would  appear  that  $5000 
of  this  represented  the  balance  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  earthquake  fund  raised  some  years 
ago.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  druggists 
haven't  been  particularly  liberal  in  the  present 
situation.  The  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  set  themselves 
quite  a  mark,  however,  by  endeavoring  to 
raise  $1000,  something  like  two-thirds  of 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  middle  of  last 

month. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

In  the  meantime  it  is  grati- 
"Sf\§?«f?"  fying  to  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  State  government  in  Ohio  have 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  floods.  The  United  States  treasury,  for 
instance,  loaned  Dayton  $2,000,000  for  the 
National  banks  to  loan  in  turn  to  merchants 
for  rebuilding  purposes.  The  Ohio  legislature 
passed  an  emergency  act  loaning  $3,000,000 
of  the  State's  money  to  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations at  4  per  cent.  Early  in  May  the  Ohio 
Flood  Relief  Association  reported  that  it  had 
received  a  total  of  nearly  $600,000,  and  alto- 
gether it  w^ould  seem  that  the  State,  the  nation 
and  individual  citizens  had  all  rushed  nobly 
to  the  relief  of  the  bereft  and  the  homeless  in 
this  great  emergency.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  drug  trade  has  attempted  to  do  its 
share.  In  addition  to  what  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
has  done,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  throughout  the  whole 
country  have  shown  the  greatest  consideration 
to  their  creditors  in  the  flooded  districts,  have 


rewrapped  and  refinished  their  goods  for  them, 
and  have  offered  them  long  credit  in  their 
present  efforts  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 


In  the  March  issue  of  the 
ADVUTisiNO.      Bulletin  we  reported  upon 

a  type  of  advertising  bill 
which  provided,  in  a  word,  that  any  one  would 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  who,  in  any  sort 
of  an  advertisement,  made  an  "assertion,  rep- 
resentation or  statement  of  fact  which  is  un- 
true, deceptive  or  misleading."  We  announced 
at  the  time  that  this  bill  was  being  backed  by 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America, 
and  that  it  was  being  pushed  forward  in  a 
number  of  State  legislatures  throughout  the 
country.  We  may  now  report  that  the  meas- 
ure has  been  made  law  in  at  least  five  or  six 
different  States.  This  is  all  in  the  line  of  the 
present-day  movement  for  honesty  in  business, 
and  it  ought  to  help  every  decent  merchant 
and  advertiser.  The  present-day  shibboleth 
is:     "Tell  the  truth  and  do  not  deceive  the 

consumer." 

«       ♦       ♦ 

Hermann  J.  Lohmann,  professor  in,  and 
dean  of,  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City.  Professor 
Lohmann  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Pharmacy,  served  as  chemist  to  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Health  for  six  years,  was 
for  many  years  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  phar- 
macy, and  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1902. 


In  addition  to  the  facts  given  last  month  in 
this  department  about  the  growth  of  chain 
drug  stores  it  may  be  said  that  T.  P.  Taylor 
&  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  recently  pur- 
chased two  new  stores  and  now  control  a 
group  of  six  establishments  known  as  the  Tay- 
lor-Made drug  stores. 


George  W.  McDuff,  a  New  Orleans  drug- 
gist, and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  entered  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  He  declares  assets 
of  $2250  and  liabilities  of  $3365. 
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CONFLICT  BETWEEN  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAWS. 

In  this  department  last  month  we  mentioned 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  touching  in  a  very  important  and 
significant  way  upon  the  "twilight  zone"  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  food  and  drug 
laws.  This  is  a  question  that  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  now  for  several  years. 
Manufacturers,  for  instance,  who  do  business 
in  all  of  the  48  States  of  the  union  find  it  an 
intolerable  condition  of  things  when  they  have 
to  comply  with  one  requirement  in  one  State 
and  perhaps  an  entirely  different  one  in  an 
adjoining  State.  They  can  never  tell  where 
their  goods  are  going  to  be  shipped  and  used, 
and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  one  lot  of 
goods  for  Ohio  and  another  lot  of  goods  for 
Indiana  or  Michigan.  Hence  the  significance 
of  the  movement  to  have  all  State  laws  based 
upon  the  Federal  act,  and  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  be  the  leader  in  all  police 
regulations  of  this  character. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  already  re- 
ferred to,  clears  up  this  situation  somewhat. 
It  points  out  just  how  extensive  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  act,  and  just  where  begins 
and  ends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  laws. 
If  a  manufacturer  ships  his  goods  to  a  retailer 
in  another  State,  and  that  retailer  sells  them  to 
the  consumer,  the  whole  operation  is  one  of 
interstate  commerce  and  the  Federal  act  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
transaction.  So  much  is  clear.  If,  however, 
the  manufacturer  ships  the  goods  to  a  job- 
ber in  another  State,  the  jobber  sells  them  to 
a  retailer  in  that  State,  and  the  retailer  sells 
them  in  turn  to  the  consumer,  it  may  be  that 
the  Federal  act  extends  only  to  the  first  resale 
within  the  State,  namely,  to  the  retailer,  in 
which  case  the  retailer's  sale  to  the  consimier 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law. 
One  lawyer,  in  interpreting  the  decision,  has 
held  to  this  view,  while  another  affirms  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  court's  argument  to 
be  that  the  Federal  act  controls  the  package 
all  the  way  to  the  consumer's  hand. 

Of  course,  if  the  State  and  Federal  acts  are 
uniform  no  question  of  jurisdiction  is  or  need 
be  involved  at  all.     Both  laws  then  require  the 


same  thing.  If  the  State  law,  on  the  con- 
trary, asks  more  or  less  than  the  Federal  act, 
or  is  in  any  way  repugnant  to  or  different 
from  it,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  becomes 
all-important.  It  would  seem  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  manufac- 
turer himself,  so  long  as  he  complies  faithfully 
with  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  may  now 
ignore  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of 
local  acts  except  as  they  exist  in  his  own  State. 
This  lets  the  manufacturer  out,  but  it  may  be 
that  it  doesn't  always  relieve  the  retailer.  If 
the  retailer  buys  the  goods  from  a  jobber  or 
some  one  else  in  his  own  State,  and  then  re- 
sells them  to  the  constuner  in  that  State,  his 
operation  may  possibly  be  held  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  law,  and  not  the 
Federal  act.  The  goods  must  therefore  be 
labeled,  and  must  otherwise  be  in  compliance, 
with  the  terms  and  requirements  of  his  own 
State  food  and  drug  law. 

The  situation  illustrates  over  again,  how- 
ever, the  need  of  uniformity  between  State 
and  national  legislation.  The  American  gov- 
ernmental system  of  divided  authority  be- 
tween State  and  national  governments  works 
out  pretty  well  in  most  cases,  but  one  of  its 
great  evils  lies  in  this  very  heterogeneity  of 
legislative  conditions.  In  effect  the  United 
States  is  one  great  state,  not  a  collection  of 
48  separate  and  distinct  States.  Laws  and 
conditions  should  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  fortunately  they 
are  being  made  so  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
has  been  working  for  years  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  in  registration  conditions.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  a  like  uniformity  of  divorce 
laws,  as  well  as  of  statutes  like  those  having 
to  do  with  negotiable  paper  and  the  like.  Let 
us  also  wish  success  to  the  movement  for 
uniformity  in  food  and  drug  legislation. 


REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  prize  sym- 
posium entitled  "Investments  I  have  Made.*' 
Three  druggists  describe  their  experiences  in 
different  ventures,  and  the  interesting  fact 
stands  out  that  real  estate  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  transaction.  We  are  glad  of  it.  We 
wanted    descriptions    of    investments    of    a 

conservative  nature,   and  had 
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speculations  in  gold  mines  or  other  venture- 
some deals.  Land  must  always  be  a  good  in- 
vestment in  America.  More  products  can  be 
made  in  the  great  workshop  of  the  country, 
and  more  railroads  and  factories  may  be  built, 
but  there  is  only  one  supply  of  land  and  no 
one  can  ever  increase  it,  however  much  the 
demand  may  grow.  In  this  country,  happily 
isolated  from  the  wars  of  Europe,  protected 
against  plague  and  famine,  and  extending  op- 
portunities to  all  regardless  of  their  birth  or 
station,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  should  de- 
sire to  make  America  their  home  and  own 
their  share  of  Mother  Earth. 

And  such  investments  usually  pay.  With 
our  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  year,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  the  man  who  buys  land  can  lose  noth- 
.  ing  in  so  doing.  The  property  may  appreciate 
in  value.  For  that  reason  wise  investors  put 
their  money  into  real  estate  believing  it  a  safe 
risk  for  themselves  and  their  families.  What 
better  provision  can  a  man  make  for  his  chil- 
dren than  to  bequeath  them  a  piece  of  real 
estate  ? 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Those  who  remember  the  panic  of  '93  will  re- 
call that  for  many  years  afterwards  you 
couldn't  give  land  away.  Some  property  hold- 
ers were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  recuperating 
from  losses  brought  on  by  the  hard  times. 
Land  appears  to  be  the  first  to  feel  a  financial 
depression  and  the  last  to  recover  from  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  unimproved  property. 
In  Detroit,  notwithstanding  the  development 
of  the  city  brought  about  by  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  consequent  boom  in  real  es- 
tate, there  is  still  land  in  the  outskirts  selling 
for  less  than  it  did  before  the  panic  of  '93. 
This  is  a  lesson  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  untoward  side  of  land  investments. 
It  is  not  so  rosy  as  may  appear  at  first  glance. 

After  all  there  may  be  much  truth  in  the 
saying  that  the  best  place  for  a  druggist  to 
invest  his  money  is  in  his  own  business.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  so  happily  situated  that  his 
earnings  exceed  the  demands  of  his  store,  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  his  seeking  outside  in- 
vestments. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  hazards  in  such  transactions.  The  only 
business  in  which  the  pharmacist  is  expert  is 
drugs.  His  judgment  on  a  piece  of  property 
is  worth  about  as  much  as  a  lawyer's  or  a  doc- 


tor's, simply  for  the  reason  that  he  has  never 
lived  in  real  estate  as  he  has  in  drugs.  We 
believe  in  the  druggist  owning  his  own  store 
when  he  can.  Several  proprietors  have  also 
profited  by  buying  the  property  contiguous  to 
their  own  buildings.  But  when  it  comes  to 
buying  unimproved  land,  as  some  of  our  read- 
ers have  done,  it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  dangers  in  that  game  as  in  any  other. 
It  is  all  very  lovely  in  prosperous  times,  but 
when  the  slump  comes,  look  out! 

In  all  this  we  don't  wish  to  be  croakers. 
The  old  saying,  "nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained,"  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
But  it  were  well  for  druggists  seeking  an  out- 
let for  surplus  funds  to  realize  that  real  estate 
investments,  like  other  ventures,  have  their 
hazards,  and  these  have  to  be  considered  just 
as  much  as  the  possible  winnings. 


WHAT  ABOUT  FRIEDMANN? 

What  shall  we  say  about  Dr.  Friedmann 
and  his  alleged  "cure"  for  tubercular  infec- 
tions ?  Alas !  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what 
to  say.  So  far  the  evidence  isn't  sufficiently 
complete  to  make  a  final  conclusion  wise  or 
possible.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
Friedmann  doesn't  seem  to  be  acting  like 
either  a  scientific  man  or  a  real  benefactor  to 
humanity.  It  would  look  as  if  he  came  over 
here  in  the  guise  of  a  typical  promoter  to  un- 
load his  "proposition"  at  the  highest  possible 
price.     Evidently  he  got  what  he  wanted! 

A  cure  for  tuberculosis  must  of  necessity 
act  very  slowly,  and  must  need  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation,  and  a  close  and  long  ob- 
servation of  results,  before  the  truth  can  be 
reached.  It  is  impossible  in  two  or  three 
months  of  spectacular  therapeutics  to  tell  any- 
thing at  all.  Europeans  laugh  at  Americans 
for  chasing  after  the  almighty  dollar,  and  they 
sneer  at  us  for  our  supposed  impatience  with 
scientific  methods  and  our  alleged  jumping  at 
quick  conclusions.  But  notice  the  difference 
after  all  between  this  representative  of  the 
German  race  and  a  certain  firm  of  manufac- 
turing pharmacists  in  America. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  biologic  products  known  as  Phylacogens 
spent  over  a  year  in  the  most  careful,  thorough, 
and  painstaking  investigation  after  the  prod- 
ucts had  already  been  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
perimentation by  their  discoverer  for  a  long 
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period.  During  this  year  and  over  of  obser- 
vation, more  than  700  of  the  best  clinical  ex- 
perts and  specialists  all  over  the  country  sub- 
jected the  different  Phylacogens  to  exhaustive 
trial,  and  the  products  were  finally  marketed 
only  after  thousands  of  case  reports  had  been 
tabulated  and  studied,  and  after  the  products 
had  proved  themselves  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt.  This,  we  repeat,  is  w'hat  an  Ameri- 
can firm  has  done.  Notice  the  contrast  ex- 
hibited by  a  German  physician,  who  conducts 
his  case  in  the  newspapers,  who  treats  a  few 
patients  in  a  spectacular  way  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  who  then  "unloads''  his  product  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Does  American  after  all  de- 
serve the  sneers  of  Europe  in  some  of  these 
particulars  ? 

OVERCOMING  CHEAP  COMPETITION  IN 
HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  this  month  in  our 
new  department  of  "Prize  Questions  and 
Answers''  is  of  particular  interest.  It  has 
reference  to  the  cheap  competition  in  Hydro- 
gen Peroxide.  We  are  submitting  the  ques- 
tion in  epitomized  form  over  the  head  of  the 
department  on  another  page,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  print  it  here  in  its  entirety,  as  origin- 
ally sent  in  by  the  Ellis  Drug  Co.  of  Vandalia, 
Missouri. 

One  of  the  best  selling  preparations,  and  one  that 
pays  the  best  profit,  is  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  For  years 
we  have  sold  it  at  the  uniform  price  of  25  cents  in  one- 
quarter-pound  bottles.  To-day  we  are  confronted  by 
the  department  store  selling  a  cheap  product  in  pint 
bottles  for  10  cents.  Apparently  the  people  do  not  see 
any  difference.  What  is  the  best  way  to  meet  this  com- 
petition without  cutting  the  price? 

This  shows  what  the  retail  pharmacist  is  up 
against.  The  department  stores,  grocers,  and 
general  merchants  are  selling  hydrogen  per- 
oxide for  almost  nothing,  and  most  of  the  stuff 
is  absolutely  worthless.  But  how  can  you 
teach  people  to  know  that  it  is  worthless,  and 
how  can  you  still  continue  to  sell  decent  per- 
oxide, at  a  decent  price,  without  trying  to  meet 
the  figures  of  cheap  competition  ? 


America,  in  the  direct  order  of  their  import- 
ance : 


William  Procter,  Jr. 
John  M.  Maisch. 
Charles  Rice. 
Edward  R.  Squibb. 
Albert  £.  Ebert. 


Edward  Parrish. 
Albert  B.  Prescott. 
Carl  S.  N.  Hallberg. 
Oscar  Oldberg. 
William  M.  Searby. 


Popular  votes  sometimes  yield  very  mysteri- 
ous results,  and  majorities  are  not  ahvays  right 
by  any  means.  Regarding  the  foregoing  list, 
we  believe  that  all  but  one,  and  possibly  two, 
of  the  names  are  entitled  to  registration  among 
the  immortal  ten.  We  have  a  more  definite 
quarrel,  however,  with  the  order  of  precedence. 
It  is  our  deep  and  earnest  conviction,  for  in- 
stance, that  Oscar  Oldberg,  instead  of  being 
ninth  on  this  list,  should  be  the  third  or  fourth, 
and  certainly  should  not  occupy  a  place  farther 
down  than  the  fifth.  For  sheer  intellectuality, 
for  penetration,  for  creative  ability,  for  pro- 
phetic insight,  and  for  all  the  qualities  of 
mental  grasp  and  leadership  he  perhaps  ex- 
celled any  man  among  the  entire  ten,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  more  than  two  or  three  equals 
among  them.  American  pharmacy  owes  more, 
and  will  continue  to  ow^e  more,  to  his  con- 
structive work  than  it  will  ever  know  or 
recognize. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


A  SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  PHARMACIST. 

Those  who  attended  the  Denver  meeting  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  last 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  TEN. 

The  canvass  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus 
has  resulted  in  a  vote  indicating  that  the  fol- 
lowing ten  men  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  illustrious  deceased  pharmacists  in 


Ml88  CLABI88A  M.  RORHR. 


year  will  recall  meeting  Clarissa  M.  Roehr, 
and  will  remember  that  Miss  Roehr  sprang 
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into  notice  at  this,  her  very  first  national  con- 
vention. She  came  to  Denver  as  a  delegate 
from  both  the  California  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  the  Woman's  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and,  more  than  this,  she  carried 
the  invitation  of  the  Panama  Exposition  Com- 
missioners to  hold  the  1915  convention  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  in  San  Francisco.  The  A.  Ph.  A. 
at  once  took  Miss  Roehr  to  its  arms  and  made 
her  the  first  secretary  of  the  newly  organized 
House  of  Delegates — a  position  which  she 
filled  verj*^  creditably.  Miss  Roehr  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California,  from 
which  institution  she  received  a  bachelor's  (  !) 
degree  in  1907,  and  she  is  at  the  present  time 
serving  as  pharmacist  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  university. 


A  MERITORIOUS  APPOINTMENT. 

Once  in  a  while  an  appointment  is  made,  in 
the  realm  of  political  administration,  which 
strikes  everybody  at  once  as  being  admirable. 
Such  was  the  impression  created  a  month  or 
two  ago  when  Governor  Ferris  of  this  State 
made  Leonard  A.   Seltzer  a  member  of  the 


Michigan,  he  has  for  years  conducted  a  legiti- 
mate prescription  pharmacy  in  a  building  in 
this  city  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  physi- 
cians. His  standing  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Detroit  is  very  high,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  by  practitioners  as  a  brother  spe- 
cialist. Mr.  Seltzer  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  a 
prominent  member  and  frequent  officer  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  His 
pharmacy  in  Detroit  is  often  visited  by  drug- 
gists who  desire  to  get  ideas  for  the  conduct 
of  a  prescription  business. 


A  DRUGGIST  ELECTED  CITY  TREASURER 

George  P.  Mills  is  well  known  to  everybody 
in  N.  A.  R.  D.  circles.  He  hails  from  Evans- 
ton,  just  out  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 


Leonard  A.  Bbi/tzeb. 


Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Seltzer 
is  a  representative  and  educated  pharmacist  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  A  graduate  of  the 
School   of    Pharmacy   of   the   University    of 


Gbo.  p.  Mnxs. 

considerable  interest  that  he  was  recently 
elected  city  treasurer  over  three  competitors. 
He  led  everybody  else  on  the  ticket  by  a  hand- 
some distance.  A  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
College  of  Pharmacy,  class  of  1884,  Mr.  Mills 
has  ever  since  conducted  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous business  in  Evanston.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
school,  president  of  the  Evanston  Pharma- 
cological Society,  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Evanston  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Committee 
of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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Thifl  shows  the  **Bonaiixft  Droir  Store"  in  Port  of  SxMkin, 
Trinidad,  with  the  manager.  Mr.  Diefenthaller.  with  his  back  to 
the] 


Here  we  have  a  view  of  *'  Marine  Sqoare"  in  Port  of  Spain, 
with  the  "  Bonanza  Droff  Store  "  shown  as  the  first  boildinc  at 
the  left. 


John  Gill  iL  Co.  of  Bridgetown.  Barbadoes,  are  proprietors  of 
this  store.    Mr  OUl  is  seen  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 


This  interesting  street  scene  was  snapped  in  Bridgetown,  where 
the  Qill  pharmacy  is  located. 


s- 


The  Naparima  Dispensary  in  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  is 
owned  by  L.  G.  Wharton,  who  also  has  stores  in  Princesstown 
and  Port  of  Spain. 


This  wholesale  and  retail  bnsiness  is  located  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  W.  O.  Boss  &.  Oo.  Mr. 
Tate,  the  proprietor,  is  standing  in  the  doorway. 


Pharmacy  !■  the  Arlllah  West  lodlea. 
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Kniffht  &  Co.  are  located  in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.  and  the  street  in  this  piotme  is  seen  a  tjpical  sugar  plantation  on  the  island 

on  which  they  are  situated  is  visibly  a  very  interesting  one.  of  Barbadoes  not  far  from  Bridgetown. 


This  is  the  store  of  J.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  which  is  also  located  in  Here  are  a  couple  of  Indians  in  Trinidad  wearing  head-gear  of 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.  a  fearful  and  wonderful  design. 


Still  another  store  in  Bridgetown.  Barbadoes.  is  that  of  Piggott  ICr.  Hinds,  of  Hinds  A  Co.,  Bridgetown,  proprietors  of  "  The 

&  Strood.    Mr.  Stroud  is  shown  in  front  of  the  store.  Old  Drag  Store,"  is  seen  standing  in  the  doorway. 


Pharmacy  !■  the  Brltlah  West  Indies. 
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Frank  FarrlDflrton.  the  well-known  trade  paper  writer,  Delhi,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Nixon  of  Leominster,  Mass..  a  member  of  the 

N.  T..  tonrin«r  in  his  Chalmers  88  on  the  top  of  Pern  mountain  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  is  quite  fond 

in  Vermont.  of  automobilinff. 

I  • 

I 


A.  W.  B.  Hemphill  of  Hensall,  Ontario,  drives  a  Hnpmobile.  A.  L.  F.  Whltworth  of  Deer  Lodge.  Montana,  won  the  prise 

Evidently  Mrs.  Hemphill  (present  or  future)  is  fond  of  sitting  in  the  automobile  parade  on  the  F6urth  of  July  last  year.    His 

behind  the  wheel.  machine  is  a  Ford. 


Here  we  have  T.  J.  Morris  of  Lindale,  Texas,  photographed  Jacob  Jesson,  wife  and    son,  of   Ontario,  Califomia,  are 

in  his  own  back  yard  with  Mrs.  Morris  and  their  three  healthy  seen   touring  the  Califomia  mountains  in  a  82-hor8epower 

children.  Bine. 


DraWsU  Wbo  Drtve  Aiitomoblle0. 
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W.  I.  GftteB,  of  Whlteyille,  ex-president  of  the  Tennessee  Phar-  Scranton's  pharmacy  in  Bertrand,  Neb.,  is  anusnaUy  large  and 

maceutical  Association,  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  best-liked  commodioos.  and  has  a  laboratory  and  stockroom  in  the  rear 

drug  men  of  the  State.    His  pharmacy  is  a  very  attractive  one.  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  store  proper. 


The  Palace  Drug  Store,  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  has  for  its  proprie-  8.  G.  Silverberg.  of  the  class  of  1011  in  Pnrdne  University,  is  pro- 

tor  Gos  Bridenthal.  shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture.         .  prietor  of  the  "  New  Southern  Drag  Store,**  in  Monde.  Ind. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  are  pro-  J.  Cording,  standing  at  the  right  near  the  cash  register,  is  the 

prietors  of  the  Wilson  Dmg  Co..  at  Vivian.  La.  owner  of  this  store  in  Litchfield,  Neb. 


Dmtf  Stormm  Here  aad  There. 
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Ethel  Dnyall.  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  Ida  L.  Moore,  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy         Kittie  W.  Harbord.  secretary  of  the  Ore- 

in  Hammond.  Ind.  in  Lincoln  Place,  Pa.  gon  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Salem,  Ore. 


Jennie  Sumner,  proprietor  of  a  store  in         Charlotte  B.  Stimaon,  pharmacist  in  the         Frances  B.  Wells,  pharmacist  in  the  Peoria 
West  Boxbnry,  Mass.  Elgin  State  Hospital,  Elgin,  m.  State  Hospital.  Peoria.  lU. 


'■■1 


Kate  M.  Dayidowitch.  proprietor  of  two  Mrs.  A.  A.  Saunders,  Chase  City,  Va..  has  Fannie  Kennedy  Schenk,  until  recently 

Philadelphia  stores  at  Sixth  and  Moore  been  actively  engaged  in  pharmacy  drug-store  proprietor  in  Dorant,  Okla- 

Streete  and  Fifth  and  Qaeen  Streets.  since  1876.  homa,  now  in  Deer  Trail.  Colorado. 


Women  Promlaent  In  Pharmacentlcal  Pnranlta. 
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Two  Graphic  Pictures  of  the  Dayton  Flood. 

These  pictnres.  together  with  those  reproduced  in  the  Bullbtin  last  month,  tell  the  distressing  story  of  the  Dajrton  disaster  this 
spring.  The  upper  pictore  shows  the  Jnnctore  of  Main  and  Third  Streets,  with  Todd*s  pharmacy  on  the  left  comer,  and  Barkitt*s 
pharmacy  on  the  richt.  The  lower  picture  looks  south  on  Main  Street  from  Burkitt's  dnur  store,  with  the  National  Theater  in  the 
foreground.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  turned  into  a  vast  lake,  and  the  water  has  all  but  covered  the  street  lamps  and  has  nearly 
risen  to  the  second  story  of  the  buildings. 
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Ethel  Dnvall,  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy 
in  Hammond,  Ind. 


Ida  L.  Moore,  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy 
in  Linooln  Place,  Pa. 


Klttie  W.  Harbord,  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Board  of  Pharmacy,  Salem,  Ore. 


Jennie  Sumner,  proprietor  of  a  store  in 
West  Boxbory. 


Charlotte  B.  Stimaon.  pharmacist  in  the 
Elgin  State  Hospital.  Elgin,  lU. 


Frances  B.  Wells,  pharmacist  in  the  Peoria 
State  Hospital.  Peoria.  lU. 


Kate  M.  Davidowitch.  proprietor  of  two 

Philadelphia  stores  at  Sixth  and  Moore 

Streets  and  Fifth  and  Qneen  Streets. 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Saunders,  Chase  City,  Va..  has 

been  actiirely  engaged  in  pharmacy 

since  1876. 


Fannie  Kennedy  Schenk,  nntil  recently 
drug-store  proprietor  in  Durant,  Okla- 
homa, now  in  Deer  Trail,  Colorado. 


Women  Promlaent  !■  Pliarmacenttoal  ParanlU. 
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"fwo  Graphic  Plclnres  of  the  Dayton  Flood. 

These  pictnres,  together  with  those  reproduced  in  the  Buixbtin  last  month,  tell  the  distressing  story  of  the  Dajrton  disaster  this 
tviring.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  Juncture  of  Main  and  Third  Streets,  with  Todd's  pharmacy  on  the  left  comer,  and  Burkitt's 
pharmacy  on  the  riflrht.  The  lower  picture  looks  south  on  Ifain  Street  from  Burkitt's  drug  store,  with  the  National  Theater  in  the 
foreground.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  turned  into  a  vast  lake,  and  the  water  has  all  but  covered  the  street  lam^s^d  has  nearly 
i  to  the  second  story  of  the  buildings. 
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**  Investments  I  Have  Made/' 

Many  pharmacists  have  profited  by  making  investments 
outside  of  their  own  business.  Desiring  to  hear  from 
some  of  them  on  this  snbjectt  we  offered  $20.00  in 
prizes!  for  the  three  best  articles  describing  snccessfal 
ventures.  Here  are  the  papers.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  first  two  prize-winners  both  tell  about  real  estate 
transactions.  The  third  paper,  while  not  strictly  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  investments  as  we  ordinarily 
use  the  word,  is  so  interestinit  and  su|{|{estive  that 
we  decided  to  |{ive  it  one  of  the  prizes.— The  Editors. 

1.  SUCCESSFUL  REAL  ESTATE  VENTURES. 

By  W.  O.  DAUGHBRTY. 
Syrsciue.  Kanaas. 


For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been 
the  owner  of  more  or  less  real  estate,  and  each 
investment  has  made  good  for  me. 


BOUGHT      RAW      LAND. 


My  first  deal  w^as  made  while  a  drug  clerk. 
Not  being  content  with  my  salary  alone,  I  de- 


W.  G.  Daufirherty.  STracoae,  Kansas. 

cided  to  buy  a  piece  of  "raw'*  land.  At  the 
time  I  had  little  or  no  capital  of  my  own.  I 
bought  a  half-section,  320  acres,  of  nice  level 
land,  and  in  the  brief  time  of  seven  months 
made  over  50  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

That  of  course  encouraged  me,  and  so  I 
bought  again,  this  time  a  quarter-section  of 
land  with  nearly  all  my  own  capital.  In  a 
short  time,  as  before,  I  sold  it  at  a  good  profit. 


Later  on  I  bought  a  fine  half-section,  paying 
$1400  for  it.  I  still  own  this  piece  and  con- 
sider it  well  worth  $5000.  I  have  made  sev- 
eral other  deals  in  real  estate  and  find  it  the 
safest  investment  a  man  can  make,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  one.  Almost  any  one  can 
buy  land,  as  I  have  several  times,  by  making  a 
payment  down  and  paying  the  balance  in 
yearly  instalments. 

My  most  recent  purchase  is  a  tract  of  381 
acres  of  nice,  level  prairie  land  suitable  for 
grazing  or  farming.  I  paid  $7  an  acre  for 
this  tract  in  yearly  payments  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  all  paid  now,  and  I  own  701 
acres  of  fine  level  land.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
live  in  ease  from  the  income  from  my  real 
estate. 

Owning  real  estate  has  helped  me  in  many 
ways.  When  I  went  into  business  for  myself, 
I  mortgaged  my  land  and  therefore  had  my 
store  clear.  Then  I  could  do  business  easier 
than  if  the  stock  had  been  mortgaged.  After 
being  in  business  a  couple  of  years,  and  having 
prospered,  I  was  not  content  to  pay  rent.  So 
another  real  estate  deal  was  the  outcome.  I 
contracted  for  the  best  corner  lot,  25x140,  in 
our  little  city  of  1200  people  and  paid  $1800 
for  it.  After  the  lot  was  paid  for  I  set  about 
to  build  a  two-story  brick  building  on  it.  My 
building  is  25  by  80  feet.  I  rent  the  second 
floor  for  offices  and  occupy  the  first  floor 
myself. 

USIMG  THE   BANK. 

In  building  I  had  to  use  our  bank.  Here 
again  by  reason  of  my  owning  some  real 
estate  and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  finishing 
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things  that  I  started,  I  had  no  trouble  getting 
cash  as  I  needed  it  in  building.  When  the 
structure  was  completed,  I  got  a  loan  of  $3000 
from  a  Building  and  Loan  Association,  so  now 
I  am  paying  a  stated  sum  monthly,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  will  own  my  building  clear. 
It  is  worth  over  $7000. 

It  is  my  advice  to  every  young  man,  and  to 
some  older  ones  as  well  who  are  never  inter- 


ested in  anything  but  rent,  to  get  busy  and  own 
something — just  anything. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  brother 
druggists  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  I  am 
here,  where  land  values  are  low  and  almost 
always  increasing.  We  can  buy  good  level 
land  here  for  from  $7  to  $15  per  acre,  and 
taxes  are  low.     So  I  call  it  a  good  investment. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say — Buy  real  estate. 


HOW  I  FINANCED  MY  STORE. 

By  A  PENNSYLVANIA  DRUGGIST. 


I  was  doing  a  nice  profitable  business  in  a 
coal-mining  town  of  a  population  of  about 
7000  to  8000.  I  had  been  quite  successful  in " 
putting  my  profits  into  Brooklyn  real  estate 
and  lumber  propositions  with  friends  who  were 
better  investors  than  I. 

One  day  an  assistant  bank  cashier  from  the 
adjoining  town,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  that 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  had  told  him  to  speak 
to  me  of  a  sale  about  to  take  place  of  a  prop- 
erty on  which  there  was  a  drug  store.  The 
property  was  to  be  sold  in  Orphans'  Court,  or 
rather  had  been  sold  to  two  attorneys  who 
were  buying  it  as  a  speculation.  His  reason 
for  speaking  to  me  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
property  was  located  on  the  opposite  corner 
from  the  bank,  and  they  desired  a  buyer  who 
would  likely  improve  it  and  conduct  an  up-to- 
date  store. 

BUYING  WITH   BORROWED  MONEY. 

I  went  to  see  the  cashier.  He  told  me  the 
property  could  be  bought  for  about  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  It  consisted  of  a  brick  store 
building,  two  stories  high,  and  a  barber-shop, 
also  a  frame  building  block  used  as  a  residence 
for  two  families.  We  figured  the  rentals  and 
it  looked  good  to  me!  I  said,  "If  we  can 
finance  it,  have  your  agent  buy  for  me."  I 
was  indebted  to  the  bank  in  our  own  town  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  at  the  time.  He  asked, 
"What  have  you  in  the  way  of  collateral?"  I 
had  bonds  in  a  lumber  proposition,  also  stock, 
some  bank  stock,  life  insurance,  fire  insurance, 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  holdings  which  fell 
short  of  the  required  security.  But  with  my 
store  in  good  shape  and  my  fire  and  life  insur- 
ance policies,  he  figured  that  he  could  take  care 
of  me.  I  bought  the  real  estate  for  $17,500, 
and  later  on  bought  the  drug  stock  and  fixtures 
of  the  store,  occupying  the  store  room. 

I  took  possession  of  the  store  and  ran  it  in 


connection  with  my  old  store  in  the  other  town. 
The  loan  of  $10,000  of  the  amount  borrowed 
was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  at  5 
per  cent,  and  the  bank  now  carries  the  balance 
of  my  loan,  which  is  $9550,  as  I  spent  $1000 
on  a  new  front,  $1700  for  a  new  fountain,  and 
$2500  on  new  fixtures,  paying  for  these  im- 
provements mostly  out  of  the  sale  of  my  old 
store.  It  paid  to  make  the  improvements  as 
the  business  was  run  down.  My  predecessor 
had  been  sick,  then  died,  the  store  having  been 
conducted  by  his  sister,  who  did  not  know  the 
business.  The  fixtures,  when  I  took  posses- 
sion, were  substantial,  but  hid  the  stock  instead 
of  displaying  it.  I  had  them  all  torn  out  and 
refitted  the  whole  store  room.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing the  asked  price  of  $6000,  I  bought  them 
for  $1500  and  sold  the  old  fountain  for  $500. 
It  has  kept  me  busy  stocking  the  store  out  of 
my  profits,  as  my  borrowing  capacity  is 
limited.  But  with  increased  sales,  which  have 
about  quadrupled  in  three  years,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  show  a  well-filled  store  and  am 
doing  a  very  encouraging  business. 

HAD  INVESTIGATED  CAREFULLY. 

I  did  not  jump  into  this  proposition  without 
due  investigation.  By  inquiring  from  former 
clerks  of  the  old  owner,  I  learned  about  what 
his  best  business  was,  and  figured  from  the 
facts  which  came  to  me  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  proposition. 

I  have  five  rentals  and  my  own  store  room 
on  the  realty  end  of  the  investment.  I  have 
the  best  fitted  and  best  kept  drug  store  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  so  I  am  told  by  salesmen  and 
others.  I  have  had  a  new  competitor  since  my 
advent  into  this  field,  making  five  stores  in  all 
to  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000 
inhabitants. 

It  seemed  quite  an  undertaking  at  first,  but  I 
was  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  L4.elt  confident 
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that  if  my  healtli  kept  up,  some  day  my  load 
of  debt  would  be  more  comfortable.  At 
present  the  prospects  are  that  within  the  next 
few  years  I  can  breathe  easier. 

SOME  HAPPY  PHASES  OF  DEBT. 

The  debt  I  carry  has  a  tendency  to  make  me 
a  careful  buyer,  and  I  am  always  on  the  look- 
out for  prices  that  will  enable  me  to  make  a 
decent  profit.  Discounting  bills  and  conduct- 
ing a  cash  business  as  near  as  possible  have 
been  a  great  help  in  financing  my  business. 

It  is  a  big  satisfaction  to  occupy  your  own 
store  room,  to  be  free  from  the  whims  of  a 
landlord,  and  to  do  as  you  think  best  with  your 
store  room  and  building.     . 


When  your  interest  comes  due  on  the  mort- 
gage and  the  note  discount  must  be  paid,  it 
seems  sometimes  as  though  the  money-lender 
had  you  in  his  grasp.  But  it  pays  to  borrow 
at  five  or  six  per  cent  and  earn  seven  or  eight 
on  the  same  money.  Be  a  landlord  instead  of 
being  under  a  landlord. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  my  purchase  was 
a  good  one  as  the  market  value  to-day  is  easily 
$25,000,  while  the  purchase  price  was  $17,500 
and  $1000  added  for  a  new  front. 

Get  next  to  your  banker ;  or  if  he's  too  big  a 
man,  try  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  some 
bank  directors.  Their  advice  on  investments 
is  usually  a  help  and  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  less  risky  investments. 


3.    A  BLUE  SKY  INVESTMENT  THAT  PAID. 

By  DAI3T  A.  FBIGK. 
Andnbon,  Iowa. 


Every  druggist  needs  a  vacation  once  in  a 
while,  and  if  the  ordinary  druggist  cannot 
arrange  to  take  one  once  a  year,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  his  financing  or  his 
general  make-up. 

I  consider  my  $1300  investment  of  a  lot  and 


time  is  about  three  hours  more  than  the  actual 
distance  would  otherwise  require. 

Odds  and  ends  of  furniture  are  ample  re- 
quirements for  comfortable  living,  because  the 
beautiful  out-of-doors  attracts  me  much  more 
than  luxurious  furnishings.  Sleeping  out-of- 
doors  on  the  veranda  fills  my  lungs  with  ozone 
and  makes  me  forget  the  druggy  odors  of  the 
store.  Besides,  being  awakened  by  the  song- 
birds of  the  morning,  the  golden  tint  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  purr  of  the  motor  boats  as  they 


Miss  Prick  beiself. 

six-room  cottage  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Oko- 
boji,  Iowa,  a  veritable  necessity  as  an  adjunct 
to  my  pill  emporium.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  This  adage  is  just  as 
applicable  to  Jill. 

There  is  within  me  a  strong  love  of  nature. 
When  I  can  divest  myself  of  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  or  even 
a  week  to  ten  days,  I  take  an  outing.  I  pack  a 
small  grip,  board  a  train  at  eight-thirty  a.m., 
arriving  at  Okoboji  station  at  four  p.m.  Less 
than  a  five-dollar  bill  covers  the  railroad  fare, 
but  owing  to  the  indirect  route  I  must  take  the 


"  Ck>me  in :  the  water's  fine !  '* 

skim  across  the  water,  are  delights  that  neither 
country  town  nor  city  can  furnish. 

Then  there  is  the  glorious  morning  dip  in 
the  beautiful  blue  lake.  This  is  a  real  eye- 
opener,  and  the  freshness  and  tingling  glow 
that  come  to  me  after  a  swim  of  five  to  twenty 
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minutes,  according  to  my  inclination  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  most  wonderful  chemical  compounds 
on  our  shelves.  This  kind  of  tonic  stores  up 
energy  and  vitality  for  many  long  months  to 
come  and  work  becomes  a  real  pleasure.  That 
bugbear  feeling  is  actually  drowned  in  the  lake. 

There  are  so  many  other  kinds  of  pleasure 
to  be  found  if  one  just  cares  to  go  out  and  get 
them.  Walking,  rowing,  launching,  fishing, 
hunting  (in  season),  bathing,  and  even  sleeping 
and  eating;  with  a  keen  edge  put  on  one's 
appetite  by  indulging  in  some  of  these  things, 
who  wouldn't  enjoy  eating,  especially  if  the 
meal  be  graced  with  a  "lucky  catch?" 

An  $800  motor  boat  was  added  to  the  orig- 


purchase  of  a  half-section  of  land  in  the  region 
of  this  lake  is  going  to  prove  that,  when  I  get 
it  all  paid  for.  But  that  is  another  story. 
However,  it  affords  me  100  per  cent  profit  in 


A  pretty  driveway  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Okobojl. 

pleasure  and  I  might  add  much  more  than  that 
as  a  life-preserving  station.     I  expect  to  live 


The  Frick  pharmacy  in  Audabon,  Iowa. 


Near  Stony  Point  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Okoboji. 

longer,  perhaps  to  be  a  hundred,  very  much 
happier,  and  at  least  a  little  more  prosperous. 


inal  investment,  and  I  truly  enjoy  launching 
better  than  autoing,  though  the  latter  would  be 
an  additional  joy  were  I  fortunate  enough  to 
own  both  launch  and  auto.  Perhaps  this  win- 
ter's business  may  justify  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  by  the  time  the  summer  season 
rolls  around  again. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  enjoy  a  six-room 
cottage,  a  motor  boat,  and  a  huge  lake  all  to 
myself.  I  do  not.  I  am  blessed  with  a  good 
father  and  .mother,  sister  and  brothers,  a  small 
nephew  and  niece,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and 
friends.  We  just  "Tumble  Inn"  (the  name 
of  our  cottage)  all  summer  long  and  enjoy  it. 

The  purchase  of  this  cottage  and  equipment 
was  not  a  money-making  investment.     A  later 


The  Merry  Widow  launch  with  its  crew  and  passengers  landing 
on  a  bathing  beach. 

as  a  result  of  this  investment  than  I  possibly 
could  from  any  other. 

I  send  along  a  few  snapshots,  kodaking 
being  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  the  pictures  tell 
the  story  better  than  words. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them: 

1.  Since  the  cigar  counter  in  the  average  drug  store  is  probably  operated  at  a  loss, 

what  is  the  best  means  of  putting  it  on  a  paying  basis? 

Submitted  by  Roy  S.  Wamack,  New  Orleans,  La. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  cheap  competition  in  Hydrogen  Peroxide 

¥rithout  cutting  the  price?  Submitted  by  the  Ellis  Drug  Co.,  Vandalia,  Mo. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  smswers,  if  printed,  will  be  pedd  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor* 
unless  he  desires,  need  write  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  answer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  before  July  10. 
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HOW  TO  START  AND  CONDUCT  A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  third  question  appearing  in  the  March  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER 
By  George  W.  Staple,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  running  a  cir- 
culating library  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  attempted.  If  you  are 
careful,  the  library  will  prosper.  But  if  you 
fail  to  attend  to  the  proper  routine,  as  it  comes 
along,  you  will  find  it  worse  than  trying  to 
straighten  out  a  cash  account  that  has  been 
neglected  for  several  days. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

First  about  the  books:  Buy  from  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  one  hundred  books, 
seventy-five  popular  copyrights  and  twenty-five 
of  the  new  best  sellers.  This  is  a  good  start 
without  too  much  expense.  Choose  all  fiction, 
and  no  children's  books. 

Next  have  a  plain  Mission  book-case  made 
without  doors  or  glass  front,  about  four  feet 
wide  by  six  feet  high,  with  six  shelves.  These 
shelves  will  hold  about  fifty  books  each,  thus 
giving  you  room  for  expansion.  Next  you 
must  have  a  card-index  box,  preferably  a  one- 
row  pull-drawer,  for  4  by  6  inch  cards.  Five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  cards  will  do,  printed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  reproduction, 
and  on  both  sides.  You  thus  have  8  spaces 
on  the  two  sides,  lasting  the  ordinary  person 
a  year.  Be  very  particular  to  get  the  cus- 
tomer's full  name  and  exact  address.  Have 
the  exact  house  number  and  street.     It  would 


be  well,  too,  to  mention  the  occupation.  When 
a  book  is  taken,  write  the  number  diagonally 
across  the  square,  over  it  the  date;  when  re- 
turned, write  the  date  beneath,  and  you  have  a 
complete  record  of  that  book. 

Next  have  a  record  book,  and,  starting  with 
any  number,  one  or  one  hundred,  write  the 


tijSaA^^jtm    JOTJkA/'iemfW^T^r^ 


Mr.  Staple's  library  card. 

name  of  the  book  after  the  number.  Write 
that  number  on  the  front  inside  cover  of  the 
book.  Be  sure  to  put  it  on  the  cover,  not  on 
any  leaf.  Number  all  your  books,  indicating 
the  name  and  number,  with  the  numbers  fol- 
lowing down  the  page  in  succession ;  then  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  by  alphabetical  title 
on  loose  leaves,  leaving  plenty  of  room  under 
each  letter  for  additions,  with  the  number  of 
the  book  after  the  title.  You  can  do  without 
this  last  index,  but  it  is  very  convenient.    And 
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the  more  books  you  have,  the  greater  is  the 
saving  of  labor. 

One  thing  more  and  you  are  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Get  a  rubber  stamp  the  size  of  a  post- 
card, bearing  the  following  text,  and  use  it  on 
the  back  of  ordinary  post-cards : 


Please  return  Book  No to 

library  and  settle  amount  due  for 
overtime,  or  if  you  wish  to  keep  book 
you  may  do  so  by  paying  for  same  at 
retail  price. 

Staple's  Book  Club. 


Now  you  are  ready  for  business. 

SOME  PRECAUTIONS. 

Let  no  books  out  to  strangers  or  non-resi- 
dents without  a  deposit  of  a  dollar.  Make 
every  new  member,  whenever  possible,  fill  out 
the  card  with  the  address  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. I  would  not  charge  any  fee  for  mem- 
bership, but  you  could  do  this:  charge  ten 
cents  for  each  book  taken  out,  or  five  cents  if 
the  customer  deposits  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
membership  fee. 

Now  to  make  a  success  of  a  library  you 
must  be  very  particular  about  the  following 
points :  First,  never  let  a  book  go  out  till  you 
have  registered  the  number  and  date  on  the 
proper  card.  Nor  let  it  be  put  back  in  the 
library  till  you  have  checked  in  the  date  on  the 
card  below  the  number,  in  order  that  the 
transaction  may  be  complete  and  the  member 
relieved  of  a  possible  dunning  for  a  book 
already  returned. 

Have  an  understanding  that  all  books  can  be 
kept  one  week  with  a  penalty  of  one  cent  for 
each  succeeding  day  of  overtime.  And  unless 
you  want  to  ruin  the  whole  thing,  exact  this 
penalty  without  fail. 

Have  some  day  in  the  week  as  a  special  day 
for  going  through  your  cards  with  stamp  in 
hand  and  postal  cards.  Write  down  the  name 
of  the  delinquent  and  the  address,  then  turn 
over  and  stamp  the  card,  putting  in  the  num- 
ber. If  this  receives  no  attention  and  you  need 
the  book,  send  a  messenger  for  it.  If  he  be  a 
good  customer  and  "touchy,"  send  along  two 
or  three  books  for  a  further  selection. 

WATCHING  THE  RETURNS. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  what  you  are 
doing,  get  a  tin  lock  box  or  other  convenient 
closed  container.    Drop  all  the  money  in  there. 


then  empty  it  at  intervals  and  record  the  re- 
ceipts. If  a  book  is  lost,  stolen,  or  sold,  be 
sure  to  scratch  it  off  your  list,  so  that  your  list 
may  remain  up  to  date.  Once  in  two  or  three 
months,  as  occasion  offers,  check  over  your 
books  entirely,  in  and  out  of  the  library,  to  see 
if  any  are  missing.  Some  people  like  to  steal 
a  book. 

If  you  follow  the  foregoing  or  a  similar 
plan  you  will  have  no  trouble.  But  if  you  get 
careless,  in  a  year  or  two,  when  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  350  or  400  books,  you  will  be 
short  a  hundred  or  more.  Seventy-five  books 
at  40  cents  and  25  at  about  a  dollar,  together 
with  freight,  book-case,  index  box,  and  all. 
would  probably  cost  about  seventy  dollars. 
One  ought  to  get  in  about  $4.00  or  more  each 
week,  half  of  which  should  be  used  to  add  to 
the  library. 

In  the  case  of  new  books  just  off  the  press. 
I  have  kept  them  off  the  general  shelves  for  a 
few  weeks,  asking  members  to  keep  them  not 
longer  than  three  days.  Don't  have  any 
covers  for  the  books  such  as  the  Tabard  Inn 
uses.  They  are  a  nuisance.  Don't  have  any 
glass  front  to  your  library.  People  will  break 
it.  If  you  want  to  increase  the  returns  of  the 
library,  it  is  often  well  to  send  out  a  boy  to 
some  good  customers  who  don't  have  the 
books.  Send  along  two  or  three  for  selection. 
Or  call  them  up  before  sending.  They  may  be 
detained  at  home  for  some  cause  and  highly 
appreciate  an  offer  to  send  out  a  book. 

If  you  deal  with  McClurg  he  will  send  you 
frequent  bulletins,  thus  keeping  you  posted  on 
all  the  best  fiction,  the  newest  books,  and  those 
most  in  demand  in  the  big  cities.  This  is  of 
immense  value  and  help.  Don't  read  any  of 
the  books  yourself.  If  you  do  you  will  find 
yourself  wasting  many  a  half-hour  telling  peo- 
ple how  fine  or  rotten  they  are.  When  books 
have  become  useless,  worn,  or  for  any  reason 
no  good  for  the  library,  give  them  away  to 
some  hospital,  orphans'  home,  or  penitentiary. 
I  never  could  sell  them  at  any  price. 


MY   EXPERIENCE  IN   CONDUCTING  A 
LIBRARY. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston,  Pa. 

I  invested  $33.21  in  the  library— $8.00  for  a 
book-case  and  $25.81  for  books  to  begin  with. 
I  have  bought  $34.40  worth  of  books  since, 
and  have  taken  in  $38.27  from  October  10, 
1912,  to  April  21,  1913.      My  books  are  in 
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good  condition  and  my  case  is  not  yet  filled. 
We  use  a  ruled  sheet  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rental  circulating  libraries.  There  is  space  for 
the  name  of  the  person,  the  residence,  the  date 
on  which  the  book  is  taken  out,  the  date  on 
which  it  is  returned,  and  the  amount  of  the 
charge. 

THE  RATES. 

Our  charge  is  2  cents  a  day,  minimum 
charge  5  cents.  We  require  a  deposit  of  $1.00 
from  strangers.  My  plan  in  starting  was  to 
add  ten  copies  of  new  fiction  a  month  for  two 
months,  then  five  for  the  next  two  months.  At 
present  we  buy  from  two  to  five  a  month. 

The  plan  we  follow  in  buying  new  books  is 
to  watch  the  new  books  as  announced  in  the 
World's  Work  and  other  high-class  publica- 
tions. We  also  get  the  monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Baker-Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  which  con- 
tains every  month  a  list  of  ten  of  the  best  sell- 
ers in  fiction  for  the  preceding  month. 

If  a  patron  suggests  the  name  of  a  book  he 
has  read  and  considers  especially  good  we  put 
down  the  name  and  order  it  with  the  next  lot 
to  come  along. 

As  we  sell  magazines  I  have  the  books 
shipped  along  with  them  to  minimize  the  ex- 
press charges. 

The  cost  of  new  fiction  is  usually  80  to  95 
cents  per  copy,  depending  on  the  publisher's 
retail  price. 

We  have  had  practically  no  losses  since  our 
library  was  started.  We  print  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover,  with  a  rubber  stamp: 


LoHM Ann's  Pharmacy  Library. 

Books  2  cents  a  day.  Minimum  charge 
5  cents.  Strangers  are  required  to 
deposit  $1.00.  Books  kept  30  days, 
$1.00.  . 


I  am  pleased  with  the  success  we  have  had 
so  far,  and  anticipate  that  the  number  of  read- 
ers will  increase  as  the  library  grows  in  size. 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  older  books.  But 
I  think  I  shall  offer  them  to  my  patrons  at  25 
cents  a  copy.  If  they  don't  go,  w^e  shall  give 
them  to  our  hospital  for  the  patients  to  read. 
We  expect  to  take  in  enough  on  each  copy  to 
warrant  this  bit  of  charity. 

I  find  that  the  addition  of  new  popular  fic- 
tion is  advertisement  enough  in  itself,  so  that 


we  expend  very  little  for  publicity  for  this 
department. 

The  libraries  that  are  placed  in  stores  on  a 
percentage  basis  very  seldom  contain  fiction 
under  from  three  to  six  months'  old.  Our 
library  contains  from  two  to  five  Copies  of  fic- 
tion each  month  that  are  less  than  a  month  old. 
Good  books  such  as  The  Harvester,  Freckles, 
etc.,  never  seem  to  grow  old.  They  are  sel- 
dom in  the  case  for  any  length  of  time. 

CAREFUL  SELECTION  NECESSARY. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  getting  the 
class  of  fiction  that  is  most  relished  by  your 
class  of  readers.  We  never  permit  a  book  of 
questionable  character  to  get  on  our  shelves. 
We  recommend  a  book,  when  our  opinion  is 
asked,  that  has  been  praised  by  some  patron  as 
a  particularly  good  book. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  profits  on  the 
library  will  ever  pay  a  Standard  Oil  dividend, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
new  faces  coming  in  the  store  frequently. 

Here  are  some  figures  pertaining  to  the 
library : 

Spent  to  April  21 $67  61 

Taken  in  to  April  21 38  27 

Present  investment $29  34 


ANOTHER  MAN'S  PLAN. 

By  Robert  E.  Davenport,  Chicago,  III. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  I  used  with  success. 

I  decided  to  start  with  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, although  any  convenient  number,  I  sup- 
pose, would  do.  I  charged  each  member  two 
dollars  in  advance,  which  included  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  library  for  one  year.  I  also  let 
each  member  name  any  popular  $1.25  or  $1.50 
copyrighted  novel  that  he  most  desired  to  read. 
This  book  he  had  the  first  privilege  to  read, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  given  back  to 
him  to  keep.  This  gave  the  member  a  dollar 
and  a  half  book  of  his  own  selection  "for 
keeps,*'  and  also  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
hundred  or  more  books  during  a  year's  time — 
all  for  two  dollars. 

EVERYBODY   PLEASED. 

No  one  complained  that  the  price  was  too 
high.  All  were  delighted  with  the  idea  and 
considered  that  they  w^ere  getting  by  far  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  And  as  the  members 
selected   the   books,    they   were  much   better 
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pleased  than  if  I  had  selected  them,  took  more 
interest  in  the  library,  and  felt  as  though  it 
was  theirs. 

Now  after  one  hundred  books  had  been 
selected  from  the  catalogues  and  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars  paid  to  me,  I  still  had  fifty  dollars 
left,  figuring  the  books  at  $1.50  each.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  of  this  I  spent  for  more  books  of 
my  own  selection,  good  copyrights  that  had 
not  been  selected,  and  which  I  was  sure  would 
be  enjoyable  to  read.  One  must  keep  some 
extra  books  on  hand,  you  know,  so  that  mem- 
bers can  have  some  choice  of  titles  when  they 
come  back  to  exchange.  The  other  twenty- 
five  dollars  I  put  on  the  proper  side  of  my 
bank  account. 

The  novels  at  that  time  cost  me  95  cents 
each.  Call  it  $1.00  considering  freight,  etc. 
That  made  the  total  cost  $125,  and  the  net 
profit  $75. 

New  members  could  join  at  any  time.  If 
they  desired  any  book  not  in  the  library  I 
bought  it,  but  generally  they  would  say :  "Oh, 
there  is  enough  reading  matter  in  the  library 
already.  I  shall  get  my  two  dollars'  worth  in 
reading  a  dozen  or  so  of  those."  In  that  case 
their  two  dollars  went  into  my  pocket. 

Now  in  answer  to  the  Second  part  of  the 
question,  "What  method  should  I  use  in  dis- 
posing of  all  of  the  books  at  periodical  inter- 
vals ?"  you  want  to  remember  that  you  haven't 
many  books  to  dispose  of,  only  the  twenty-five 
dollars'  worth  that  you  picked  out  yourself. 
You  can  put  them  on  a  table  and  mark  them 
25  cents,  and  they  will  move  at  that  price.  Or 
you  can  give  them  to  some  charitable  institu- 
tion— what  do  you  care?  You  have  already 
made  your  profit  on  them. 

THE  EASE  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

There  is  scarcely  any  trouble  about  a  library 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  bookkeeping  beyond 
keeping  a  list  of  the  members  with  the  names 
of  the  books  they  are  to  retain  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Simply  see  that  when  a  member  brings 
in  a  book  for  exchange,  he  doesn't  carry  two 
or  more  books  away  with  him.  Keep  the 
books  on  a  shelf  or  table  by  themselves,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  you  are  put  to.  You  have  a  vise-like 
grip  on  the  business  all  the  time.  A  member 
can't  beat  you  or  get  the  best  of  you,  try  as  he 
may. 

Have  no  fines  of  any  kind.    They  dishearten 


a  member.  If  a  man  wants  to  keep  a  book  six 
months  to  read  it,  let  him.  He  only  cheats 
himself  out  of  other  reading. 

If  a  book  is  accidentally  destroyed,  and  this 
may  possibly  happen  to  one  book  in  the  library, 
you  can  afford  to- replace  it  if  necessary. 

I  had  about  120  members,  and  the  profit  was 
over  $100.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
made  that  much  money  out  of  the  same  people 
in  the  same  length  of  time  with  books  by  any 
other  manner.  Furthermore,  if  patrons  ac- 
quire the  reading  habit,  they  will  buy  other 
books.  For  instance,  I  had  one  member  who 
said  one  certain  book  "just  suited  to  a  T"  some 
friend  in  another  town.  I  ordered  it  for  her 
and  sold  it  to  her.  Besides,  you  and  your 
family  have  all  the  free  reading  you  desire. 
Last  but  not  least,  you  have  a  hundred  or  more 
people  coming  to  your  store  continuously. 

I  did  not  spend  much  money  in  advertising 
the  library.  I  took  a  day  off  from  the  store 
and  started  out  "calling;"  went  to  business 
places  and  residences,  being  careful  to  visit 
people  who  were  not  my  customers  as  well  as 
those  who  were,  and  explained  the  library  to 
them.  Very  few  indeed,  not  over  five  per 
cent,  refused  to  patronize  it. 


STILL  OTHER  METHODS. 

By  G.  T.  Getman,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Ten  years  ago  I  took  the  Tabard  Inn 
Library.  My  contract  called  for  60  books  a 
month  to  be  sent  to  me  prepaid.  The  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  They  included  only 
from  four  to  eight  really  "new"  books  a 
month,  the  balance  being  old  books  or  some 
that  I  had  returned  previously.  So  I  can- 
celled my  contract. 

Then  I  bought  a  revolving  case  for  ten 
dollars  and  started  a  library  of  my  own.  I 
obtained  from  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  33  E. 
17th  St.,  New  York,  who  are  the  largest  pub- 
lishers of  books  in  the  United  States,  their 
"Monthly  Bulletin."  It  gives  a  criticism  of 
all  the  books  published  during  the  month  as 
well  as  a  list  announced  for  publication.  It 
mentions  the  "ten  best  sellers"  over  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  month  and  gives  a  list 
of  good  $1.50  fiction  which  has  first  been 
admitted  to  the  "Popular  Copyright"  50-cent 
class.     By  buying  from  two  to  four  copies  a 
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grade,  and  one  or  two  of  the  50-cent  books  at 
37  cents,  I  have  made  the  library  popular. 
And  while  yielding  a  direct  profit  of  about  100 
per  cent,  it  has  paid  many  times  that  amount 
in  indirect  returns. 

THE  RETURNS. 

Unless  we  are  very  busy  w-e  offer  customers 
our  assistance  in  selecting  books,  first  finding 
the  names  of  one  or  two  stories  that  have 
pleased  them  to  get  a  line  on  their  taste.  The 
class  of  people  who  have  leisure  to  read  and 
are  w^illing  to  pay  two  cents  a  day — no  fee  less 
than  five  cents — have  money  to  spend  for 
luxuries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  women 
and  girls.  By  our  courtesy  and  willingness  to 
see  that  they  get  a  book  that  will  suit,  we 
increased  our  trade  in  sundries,  stationery,  per- 
fumes, and  toilet  articles  greatly. 

I  have  room  in  my  case  for  250  books.  I 
started  with  50.  I  withdraw  books  each  week 
as  I  add  new  ones  to  make  room.  The  books 
withdrawn  I  display  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
offering  them  at  25  cents  cash.  I  sell  many 
that  way.  When  I  have  a  surplus  I  write  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Grange  (Patrons  of  In- 
dustry) in  surrounding  towns  and  offer  to  send 
a  list  of  titles  and  sell  clean,  standard  fiction, 
most  of  which  consists  of  $1.50  books,  with- 
drawn from  my  circulating  library  at  $25  per 
100.      I  invite  them  to  send  a  committee  to 


look  over  the  volumes  to  see  their  condition. 
I  have  sold  many  this  way. 

In  two  cases  I  increased  my  business  by 
offering  to  the  pastor  of  a  Sunday-school  a 
book  for  each  card  punched  to  show  $5.00 
worth  of  goods  purchased  by  members  of  his 
congregation.  From  my  experience  I  would 
not  discontinue  my  library  even  if  it  did  not 
pay  directly. 

THE  KIND  OF  BOOKS. 

I  avoid  all  books  that  are  not  clean  and 
w-holesome.  I  have  none  by  Eleanor  Glyn 
and  such  authors.  About  a  third  of  the  books 
bought  are  mystery  stories,  so-called  detective 
narratives.  Western  stories  are  particularly 
good  sellers  if  well  written.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  a  list  of  good  books  at  right  prices  to 
any  druggist  interested. 

In  villages  a  card  index  and  deposit  are  not 
necessary  as   in   cities.     I   rule   an   ordinary 


Name  of  person. 

Book. 

Taken 
out. 

Re-^ 
tamed. 

Fee. 

ICn.  John  Jones. 

Shepherd  of  the  Hills. 

March  6 

8 

6  cents. 

The  book  record. 


composition  book  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
reproduction.  The  customers  usually  make 
their  own  entries  and  pay  the  dues. 


HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  ADVERTISE  THE  SODA  BUSINESS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  appearing  in  the  March  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Service  is  of  the  greatest  consideration  in 
the  advertising  of  the  soda  fountain. 

The  proprietor  must  have  a  liking  for  this 
department.  He  must  take  as  much  pride  and 
interest  in  the  soda  business  as  he  does  in  the 
more  ethical  branches  of  pharmacy.  He  must 
also  see  that  his  help  takes  an  interest  in  it. 
If  the  business  warrants  it,  an  experienced 
dispenser  should  be  in  charge.  If  the  sales  are 
not  large  enough  for  this  expense,  one  of  the 
regular  clerks  should  be  assigned  to  this  duty 
and  held  responsible  for  the  management. 
Select  your  man  with  care,  as  the  making  of 
new  customers  and  retaining  the  old  ones  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  dispenser.  If  every- 
thing else  is  at  its  best,  a  dispenser  with  the 


"don't  care"  feeling  can  drive  your  trade  away 
in  a  short  time.  The  position  of  the  fountain 
should  be  considered.  The  best  place  is  near 
the  door,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  street  and  when  entering  the  store. 

GOOD  SERVICE  ESSENTIAL. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Keep  everything  bright  and  clean.  Have  your 
man  get  at  the  fountain  before  the  trade  starts 
in  the  morning.  Have  him  wash,  scrub  and 
polish  everything  about  the  fountain.  Then 
keep  it  that  way  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
You  would  not  care  to  patronize  a  hotel  or 
cafe  where  the  plates,  cups,  tables,  towels,  etc., 
are  sticky  and  dirty.  Personally  you  like 
cleanliness ;  so  do  others.  Keep  dirty  towels, 
sponges,  etc.,  out  of  sight.  To  see  them  hang- 
ing around  is  not  appetizing.    •See  that  tfie 
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dispenser  looks  clean.  A  clean  collar,  a  clean 
white  coat  and  a  clean  shave  will  help  a  lot. 

Success  at  the  fountain  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  you 
use.  In  fact,  it  is  having  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  brings  results. 

Buy  your  supplies  from  reliable  houses.  See 
that  you  follow  closely  the  formula  on  the  con- 
tainers. Always  insist  on  measuring  and  mix- 
ing everything  in  its  proper  way.  Don't  guess. 
Be  accurate. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  to  have 
things  fresh.  If  you  have  a  small  store  you 
cannot  have  everything.  Try  and  have  a  few 
things  exceptionally  fine,  so  that  the  neighbor- 


Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia. 

hood  will  talk  about  it  and  you  will  find  that 
customers  will  come  again,  and  often  bring  a 
friend  with  them.  Keep  up  your  stock,  don't 
run  a  "just  out"  fountain. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  relates  to  service; 
we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  service  and 
cleanliness  at  the  soda  fountain.  I  have  seen 
many  stores  build  up  a  profitable  business  on 
this  alone.  On  the  other  hand  I  could  cite 
some  cases  where  druggists  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  an  advertising  campaign  which  pulled 
the  people  to  their  fountains  and  then  disap- 
pointed them  with  poor  service.  Success  at 
the  fountain  is  not  made  by  selling  to  a  person 
once.  You  must  treat  him  so  that  he  will 
come  again  and  often. 


ADVERTISING    TIPS. 

To  advertise,  or  turn  the  attention  of  others 
to  your  fountain,  I  found  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  means  was  the  constant  use  of 
show  cards  and  strips  at  the  fountain,  in  the 
windows  and  scattered  around  the  store. 

Adopt  a  specialty.  By  that  I  mean,  have 
several  special  drinks  or  sundaes,  and  some 
that  are  different,  look  different,  or  are  named 
differently  from  your  competitor's.  When 
you  have  made  your  selection,  push  it.  Most 
stores  have  several  windows.  Use  one  of 
these  frequently  during  the  warm  weather  for 
a  soda  display. 

At  the  fountain  have  a  menu  card  with  the 
names  and  prices  of  everything  you  serve. 
Don't  forget  the  price.  .  People  like  to  know 
what  things  cost  before  they  order. 


THE  WAY  TO  A  GOOD  SODA  BUSINESS. 
By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel,  Oklahoma. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  to  use  for  developing  the 
soda  business?''  I  am  giving  several  of  the 
little  schemes  we  used  to  advertise  our  foun- 
tain, beginning  with  the  time  it  was  installed 
and  covering  the  first  year  of  operation. 

When  we  first  installed  our  fountain,  we  did 
not  have  an  opening  day,  but  mailed  out  five 
hundred  special  post-cards  inviting  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  come  in  and 
present  the  cards  at  our  fountain  and  receive 
free  of  charge  any  drink  they  cared  to  try. 

All  the  cards  came  in,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  cause  us  any  rush.  We  had  time  to  give 
special  attention  to  each  customer,  and  we 
made  it  a  point  to  have  as  many  patrons  as 
possible  examine  our  work-board,  glass  rinser, 
automatic  carbonator,  sanitary  pumps,  and  our 
water  filter,  explaining  to  each  of  them  how 
everything  worked  and  how  sanitary  it  was. 
This  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  going  to  deliver^  the  goods,  and  we  did. 
We  also  served  everything  in  polished  glasses 
as  far  as  possible,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
always  have  "something  new."  Nothing  ad- 
vertises a  fountain  quicker  or  better  than  to 
have  it  known  as  a  place  where  there  is  always 
something  different  as  well  as  all  the  popular 
drinks,  and  to  let  the  customer  see  that  every- 
thing is  clean.  It  is  also  a  good  advertisement 
to  have  plenty  of  polished  glasses  on  the  back 
bar,  as  they  are  very  suggestive  jai  cleanliness. 
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A  GOOi:)  SCHEME  FOR  STARTING  EGG  DRINKS. 

Until  we  installed  our  fountain,  egg  drinks 
were  almost  unknown  in  our  town.  However, 
we  knew  that  if  we  could  once  get  them  started 
they  would  repeat.  So  we  hit  upon  a  scheme 
that  did  us  lots  of  good  and  did  not  cost  any- 
thing. We  borrowed  a  couple  of  cases  of 
eggs  from  the  grocer  next-door  and  filled  all 
our  punch  bowls  and  fruit  bowels  with  them. 
We  simply  covered  the  back  bar  and  piled  it 
up  with  eggs  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  had  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them.  Then  we  printed  a  menu  of 
all  the  drinks  that  we  could  make  with  eggs, 
and  a  lot  of  signs  stating  that  for  two  days 
only  we  would  serve  egg  drinks  for  five 
cents  to  introduce  them.  This  took  at  once. 
Several  people  tried  egg  drinks  who  would 
never  have  done  so  at  the  regular  prices.  Many 
who  tried  them  liked  them  and  came  back  for 
more.  In  fact,  the  second  day  we  could  hardly 
wait  on  them.  But  the  scheme  proved  a  win- 
ner, for  it  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  we  were 
able  to  serve  lots  of  egg  drinks  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  Of  course  w-e  did  some  newspaper 
advertising,  too,  but  we  could  never  see  that 
we  got  as  good  returns  from  it  as  we  did  from 
the  personal  work.  The  latter  brought  imme- 
diate returns  and  at  once  established  our  foun- 
tain as  the  most  progressive  in  town. 

When  you  personally  show  a  customer  over 
the  whole  workings  of  the  fountain,  it  im- 
presses him  that  there  is  something  more  to 
dispensing  soda  than  simply  mixing  a  little 
syrup  and  water  together,  and  he  remembers  it. 
We  have  overheard  people  to  whom  w'e  had 
shown  the  fountain  telling  their  friends  all 
about  its  sanitary  condition.  Our  very  lan- 
guage was  repeated. 

In  closing  I  might  say  that  the  best  way  to 
advertise  and  develop  the  soda  fountain  can  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words. 

Have  absolute  cleanlifless  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  fountain. 

Use  only  the  best  syrups. 

Keep  your  soda  cold. 

Use  plenty  of  ice. 

Have  a  varied  menu. 

Every  customer  w^ill  then  be  a  walking 
advertisement  for  your  fountain.  Try  it  and 
see.  It  is  a  sure  road  to  a  successful  soda 
business. 


A  SPRING  OPENING  ADVISABLE. 

By  Herbert  L.  Bourdlaies,  Calumet,  Mich. 

During  the  last  few  years  so  many  articles 
have  been  written  on  "How  to  Conduct  a  Soda 
Fountain  on  a  Profitable  Basis"  that  it  seems 
this  question  ought  to  be  pretty  well  answered. 

Three  essentials  must  be  observed  in  the  care 
of  your  fountain  in  order  to  carry  out  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  advertising,  namely: 
cleanliness,  quality,  and  service. 

First  of  all  everything  around  the  fountain 
should  be  perfectly  neat  and  sanitary ;  secondly, 
see  to  the  quality  of  everything  you  serve;  and 
lastly,  service.  One  should  always  be  careful 
to  see  that  a  customer  never  has  to  wait  lojiger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  should  consider  the  spring  opening  as  a 
feature  in  beginning  advertising.  It  might  be 
well  to  include  a  special  sale  in  all  departments 
or  give  away  souvenirs  on  this  occasion. 

One  may  advertise  the  spring  opening  by  the 
use  of  handbills  distributed  throughout  the  city 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  to  mail  menu  cards  to  a  selected 
class  of  people,  using  one's  own  knowledge  of 
the  trade  in  selecting  the  names  of  parties  to 
whom  such  cards  are  mailed. 

The  spring  opening  may  be  followed  by 
newspaper  advertising  and  occasional  window 
displays  featuring  some  special  drink,  as  grape 
juice,  ginger  ale,  etc. 

Featuring  specials  once  or  twice  a  week 
usually  helps  to  keep  the  soda  fountain  before 
the  public.  This  may  be  done  to  advantage  on 
Saturdays  and  days  when  something  unusual 
is  going  on  about  the  city. 

The  use  of  a  blackboard  on  the  walk  has 
also  proven  good  advertising.  This  is  best 
used  in  popularizing  a  special  or  seasonable 
drink. 

Soda  dispensers  have  found  it  good  adver- 
tising to  give  away  carnations  to  ladies  on 
certain  Saturdays  or  holidays  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  might  also  be  good  policy  on  such 
days  to  have  special  sales  on  toilet  articles  as 
an.  extra  inducement  to  attract  people  to  the 
store. 

A  number  of  plans  might  be  suggested  to 
use  as  advertising.  But  no  matter  how  much 
advertising  you  may  do,  if  you  are  not  backed 
by  cleanliness,  quality,  and  service,  you  can 
never  expect  to  make  the  soda  fountain  a 
success.  ^^  ^ 
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A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  WINDOW, 


By  H.  H.  CUEEY. 

Elltfwortkt  Kansas. 


A  special  trim  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  well 
worth  while.  People  devote  the  day  to  rest 
and  recreation,  with  the  result  that  large  num- 
bers find  their  way  to  the  soda  fountain.  A 
nice  trim  will  do  much  to  remind  people  of 
their  thirst  and  tempt  them  to  have  a  drink. 


side  the  drape  is  made  with  what  is  called  a 
"pull-down"  flag.  There  are  stars  at  the  top 
and  stripes  below.  In  front  of  the  background 
is  built  a  semicircular  platform  draped  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  tissue-paper,  and  along  the 
top   is   tacked   the   long   card,    hand-lettered, 


Last  year  we  arranged  the  display  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  set  on  a 
frame  of  light  wood  5  by  10  feet  in  dimen- 
sions.    It  was  arranged  in  three  sections,  thus : 


The  middle  section  was  covered  with  un- 
bleached muslin  and  painted  with  water  colors 
to  represent  the  old  liberty  bell  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  The  design  itself  was 
borrowed  from  a  post-card. 

The  soda-water  and  ice-cream  signs  were 
lettered  in  red  and  blue  on  white  cards.  Ob- 
serve the  color  scheme  throughout.     On  either 


"While  you  are  celebrating,  refresh  yourself  at 
our  fountain." 

On  light  standards  are  suspended  the  por- 
traits of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At  each 
end  is  a  stack  of  dummies  advertising  favorite 
cigars.  The  two  cut-outs  of  "Uncle  Sam"  are 
those  furnished  by  the  "prophylactic  tooth- 
brush" people.  In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  we 
stuck  some  cigars.  The  legend  on  the  sash 
across  his  vest  is  changed  to  read  "The  big 
smoke."  The  whole  frame  is  wound  with 
tissue  of  patriotic  designs,  and  a  row  of  it 
across  the  top  of  the  window  completes  the 
trim.  It  w^as  really  quite  pretty,  and  attracted 
attention. 

Though  this  trim  was  hardly  intended  to  sell 
goods,  it  did  that  very  thing.  Quite  a  few 
who  stepped  in  to  speak  of  the  display  bought 
either  cigars  or  soda.  ^  t 
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A  SLIP  NEAR  THE  LIP. 

Eomance  U 
tomer 

a  Sorry  Thlntf  to  Trifle  With— At  the   Earncat  Solicitation  of  a  Woman  Cna- 
a  Drniiiai  DUpcnaed  a  Love  Powdei^It  Helped  Her  Win  the  Han  She 
Wanted.  Bnt  It  Pnt  the  PharmacUt  In  a  Sorry  Plight. 

By  AETHUE  L.  BUZZELL. 

Mr.  Asbestos  was  alone  in  the  store.  His 
assistant,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  attended  the  local 
school,  coming  in  before  and  after,  and  school 
was  now  in  session.  The  day's  rush,  if  there 
was  to  be  one,  had  not  yet  precipitated  itself. 

A  woman  entered  and  stood  smiling  with 
a  half-apologetic  air.  She  was  thirty-five, 
perhaps,  but  there  was  a  pinched  expression 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes  which  added  a  few 
years  to  those  really  carried. 

"'Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bergquist,"  greeted 
the  druggist. 

"Good  morning,  Ole,"  responded  Mrs.  Berg- 
quist.     "Ay  laik  bottle  cod-liver  oil.'' 

Now  Mr.  Asbestos  made  a  specialty  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  He  bought  it  by  the  barrel  in  St. 
Paul  and  bottled  it  in  the  back  room  of  his 
store.     His  labels  were  printed  in  Chicago. 

Ole  wrapped  the  bottle  with  more  misgiv- 
ings that  he  cared  to  give  voice  to.  Mrs. 
Bergquist,  since  the  disappearance  of  her  hus- 
band, four  years  before,  had  supported  herself 
by  taking  in  washing,  and  her  meager  earnings 
had  not  succeeded  in  keeping  her  entirely  out 
of  debt.  Ole  could  see  no  excuse  for  this, 
there  being  no  children. 

"Fifty  cents,"  said  the  druggist,  pushing  the 
package  forward. 

Five  dimes  were  transferred  from  the  cor- 
ner of  a  handkerchief  to  the  edge  of  the  coun- 
ter. Ole  scooped  the  money  into  a  wide  palm 
and  deposited  it  in  the  drawer.  Mrs.  Berg- 
quist seemed  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  She  stood 
irresolute,  with  a  w^orried  expression  on  her 
face.  Ole,  having  read  it  often  before,  in 
others,  knew  the  sign.  Mrs.  Bergquist  wanted 
something  she  didn't  like  to  ask  for. 

"Something  else?"  he  inquired  wth  encour- 
aging gentleness. 

Mrs.  Bergquist,  her  face  downcast,  peered 
up  through  her  colorless  eyelashes.  "You  ban 
hearing  th'  news,  Ole?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"Torger  ban  back." 

"No!" 
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"Kem  las'  night  en  surprise  me.  En  now 
he  ban  har  Ay  laik  he  skal  stay.  Do  you  kep 
love  powders  ?" 

Ole's  mind  acted  quickly.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  vague  moral  considera- 
tions to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  a  sale. 
Mrs.  Bergquist  was  in  earnest.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  she  was  going  to  get  some  love 
powders — and  some  one,  consequently,  was 
going  to  make  a  profit.  And  if  there  was 
anybody  on  earth  who  was  entitled  to  a  profit 
that  person  was  Ole  Asbestos. 

"No,"  he  said  slowly.  "Ay  ainta  got  love 
powders  in  stock,  Mrs.  Bergquist,  but  Ay  can 
order  some  for  you." 

"In  da  papper  Ay  seen  some  stand  out.  De 
papper  mek  da  price  twenty-five  cents." 

"Too  cheap,  Mrs.  Bergquist.  Ay  tank  das 
ban  da  kind  you  sprinkle  on  backbone,  laik 
lice  powder.  Too  long  to  soak  in.  Dere  ban 
odder  kind  to  put  on  chocolate  drop,  laik  for 
vorms ;  das  ban  poor  kind,  too.  Da  best  kind 
Ay  know,  Mrs.  Bergquist,  ban  da  Svweish 
Oriental  Love  Powders,  made  in  MinapHs." 

"Ay  ainta  care  bot  expenses.  Ay  go  as 
high  as  two  dollars!" 

"Torger  ban  too  cheap  f  two  dollars." 
"Veil,  Ay  ainta  got  plenty  penga,  Ole,  but 
Ay  vont  Torger.  She  ban  pretty  gude  man. 
Ay  tal  you,  en  a  voman  have  awful  hard  tern 
to  mek  leeving  alone.  Af  Ay  have  to  leeving 
over  agen  da  las'  four  years  Ay  get  mae  gude 
strong  close-rope  en  hang  bae  mae  heels  until 
ded." 

"Da  ban  twenty  capsules  in  bottle,  Mrs. 
Bergquist,  en  powder  in  each  capsule.  Tek 
powder  out  of  capsule  en  put  von  tree  tems  a 
day  in  coffee.  Da  price  ban  five  dollars  per 
lx)ttle,  Mrs.  Bergquist." 

"Ay  take  et!  Ven  Ay  skal  get  et?  Ay 
lek  to  hev  et  so  qvick  you  could." 

"Let  mae  see!  Vot  day  et  ban,  anyhow? 
Thorsday.     T'morra  night,  Mrs.  Bergquist." 

"All  rate.  Ay  ban  har.  But  Ole — des  ban 
secret!"  . 
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"Sure,  Mike!"  responded  Ole  with  a  gusto 
that  carried  conviction.  And  if  there  was 
anybody  who  cared  to  have  the  matter  remain 
a  profound  secret  it  was  Mr.  Asbestos.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  yearning  one  departed  than 
Ole  got  busy.  First  he  found  a  bottle  suited 
to  his  purpose;  then  he  filled  twenty  number 
two  capsules  with  colored  sugar,  put  the  cap- 
sules into  the  bottle  and  sealed  the  latter  with 
red  wax.  Next  came  the  label,  which  was 
thrown  into  shape  during  the  day  at  the  local 
printing  office.  And  when  the  label,  which 
was  done  in  two  colors,  had  been  pasted  onto 
the  bottle,  the  completed  package  was  slid  into 
an  old  mailing  case  and  laid  on  the  ledge  back 
of  the  wrapping  counter. 

Mrs.  Bergquist  did  not  wait  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  next  day.  The  need  was  too  urgent. 
Shortly  after  three  in  the  afternoon  she  called, 
hoping  that  the  potent  soul  disturber  had  ar- 
rived. And  she  was  not  disappointed.  Ole 
came  forward  with  a  smile  and  deftly  slid  the 
bottle  from  the  mailing  case. 

"Ay  sent  telegram,"  he  said  simply. 

"Oh,  Ay  ban  so  glad!"  responded  Mrs. 
Bergquist,  solemnly. 

In  silence  the  bottle  was  wrapped  in  yellow 
paper  and  tied  with  a  green  string. 

"You  skud  charge  et,  Ole;  Ay  pay  you 
next  veek,"  said  Mrs.  Bergquist,  reaching  for 
the  package.     Ole  pulled  it  back. 

"Des  ban  cash  deal,  Mrs.  Bergquist,"  he 
stated  emphatically. 

And  then  ensued  a  conversation  of  half  an 
hour's  duration,  the  woman  pleading  and  the 
drug  man  standing  pat.  In  the  end  Mrs. 
Bergquist  went  out  to  see  if  she  could  raise 
the  money.  Ole  wrote  her  name  on  the  pack- 
age and  placed  it  back  on  the  ledge. 

At  six  o'clock  the  druggist  went  to  supper, 
leaving  his  apprentice  in  charge.  Shortly 
after  the  former  departed  Torger  Bergquist 
entered  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  replenish- 
ing his  waning  supply  of  Copenhagen  snuflF. 
The  snuff  delivered  and  the  change  counted 
out,  the  boy  happened  to  think  of  the  marked 
package  he  had  seen  lying  on  the  lower  shelf, 
back  of  the  wrapping  counter. 

"Is  Mrs.  Bergquist  sick  ?"  he  asked. 

"Ay  ainta  ban  hearing  about  et,"  responded 
Torger,  carelessly. 

"There's  some  medicine  here." 

"Veil,  Ay  take  et.     How  much  it  iss?" 


The  boy  looked.  Dimly  below  the  name 
was  a  figure  which  took  his  breath. 

"Giminy  crickets!"  he  said.    "Five  dollars!" 

Torger  took  the  package  and  commenced 
to  unwrap  it.  "Des  ban  pretty  strong  stuff. 
Ay  tank,"  he  ventured. 

The  paper  fell  to  the  counter  and  the  little 
red-capped  bottle  was  held  to  the  light  for 
minute  inspection.  Torger  was  a  big  hulk  of 
a  man  and  a  slow  one.  He  could  read  Eng- 
lish better  than  he  could  his  native  tongue, 
however,  and  even  from  his  dull  mental 
processes  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  full 
significance  of  the  situation  could  not  long  be 
held  back.  He  set  the  bottle  down  on  the 
counter  and  glared  about  him,  like  an  animal 
at  bay,  his  gaze  in  the  end  settling  on  the  boy. 

"How  long  Christina  ben  taken  des 
dopium?"  he  inquired  gently. 

"Don't  know;  first  bottle,  I  guess,"  re- 
sponded the  boy,  his  mouth  full  of  licorice 
root. 

"Das  ban  gude  f  cold  feet?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"You  ainta  know  much  about  et?" 

"No." 

"Veil,  Ay  tal  you  sometang,  keed,"  said 
Torger,  leaning  far  forward.  "Ay  ban  beeg 
yackass  to  ban  har!" 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Bergquist  en- 
tered, gripping  in  her  left  hand  a  five-dollar 
bill.     She  paused,  panicstricken. 

"Christina,  des  ban  yours?"  asked  Torger, 
holding  up  the  bottle. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  drew  into  her 
lungs  in  one  deep,  audible  inhalation  seemingly 
half  the  atmosphere  of  the  store.  Torger  re- 
placed the  bottle  and  approached  her.  Taking 
her  hand  in  his  he  looked  down  into  the 
blanched  face. 

"You  don't  ban  loven  me  any  more,  Chris- 
tina," he  pronounced  solemnly. 

"Torger!" 

"Ay  don't  skal  blame  you,  Christina.  So 
long.     Ay  glad  Ay  met  you !" 

At  this  juncture  Ole,  breathless  from  rapid 
running,  burst  in  upon  them.  While  slowly 
masticating  his  evening  meal  he  had  suddenly 
thought  of  his  carelessness  in  leaving  his 
latest  creation  at  the  mercy  of  an  inquisitive 
boy.  Without  ceremony  he  had  rushed  from 
the  boarding-house  to  his  place  of  business — 
to  find  his  worst  fears  confirmeds->  j 
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To  Mrs.  Bergquist's  dazed  mind  the  end  of 
ail  things  had  come.  There  was  one  slender 
ray  of  hope,  however — the  powders.  If  only, 
in  some  way . 

"Ole,  Ole,  give  him  one,  qvick!"  she 
screamed,  bursting  into  tears. 

Torger  swung  on  his  heel,  his  right  arm 
shot  out,  and  Ole  went  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

"So  des  ban  how  de  land  lays  out!'*  he 
cried.  "He  skal  give  me  one!  Veil,  let  mae 
tal  you  rate  now,  Christina,  he  ainta  ban  get- 
ten  op  long  tem  anuff  before  free  lunch.*' 

"Ay  didn't  mean  he  skal  hit  you,  Torger. 
Ay  meant  a  powder." 

"A  powder!" 

"Yaas.  Ay  ban  promising  to  pay  fem  dol- 
lar for  powder  to  kep  you  from  going  avay. 
Tomorra  Ay  ban  putting  das  powder  in  your 
coflfee." 

"Das  powders  ban  for  me?'' 

"Yaas." 

"For  me — not  for  yon,  Christina?" 

"For  you." 


"You  ainta  ban  going  to  take  et  yourself, 
Christina?" 

"No." 

"You  ban  plannen  to  put  des  dopium  in  mae 
coflFee  because  you  ban  'fraid  Ay  skiddadle?" 

"Yaas." 

He  bent  low,  bringing  his  face  close  to 
her's.  "Des  ban  hones',  God-forsaken  truit, 
Christina?" 

"Yaas." 

"Veil,  yumping  Yeerusalem!"  he  beamed, 
straightening  up.  "Ay  ban  bigger  en  bigger 
yackass  aller  tam.  Come  on.  Les  go  home. 
An  tomorra,  Christina,  you  can  go  back  har 
an  tal  das  druggist  man  to  take  hes  lille  red 
bottle  en  come  t'  hal !" 

After  they  had  departed  Ole  gathered  him- 
self up,  went  back  of  the  case  and  bathed  his 
bruised  eye.  "Ay  ainta  ban  vorrying  abot 
mae  face,"  he  told  the  boy.  "Et  ban  mae 
poor  yudgement  vot  makes  me  feel  so  sorry. 
Ay  ought  to  hev  charged  et.  Das  two-color 
label  cost  doUar-en-a-half." 


ADVERTISING  IN  MOVING-PICTURE  SHOWS. 

A  New  Form  off  Pabllolfy  ffor  the  llerchaBt—Slmpllolty  and  Variety  Eeaentlal— Time  Ez- 

poenre  Better  than  Merely  Flaehla^  an  Annonncement  on  the  Screen — Sntf- 

tfeetlona  for  Beginners  Who  WUh  to  Hahe  Their  Own  Slides. 

By  PRANK  FARRINOTON. 


Moving-picture  shows  have  become  as  staple 
and  regular  a  part  of  community  life  as  the 
newspapers  or  the  schools.  They  aflford  the 
druggist  a  chance  for  advertising  that  he  ought 
not  to  pass  by. 

The  druggist  who  uses  the  local  newspapers 
will  find  in  the  moving-picture  slide  a  medium 
that  will  cost  him  Httle  money  and  that  will 
help  his  newspaper  advertising  and  all  his  other 
advertising  to  produce  better  results.  Some 
druggists  do  not  use  the  newspapers  because 
they  are  too  expensive.  Much  of  their  circu- 
lation would  not  be  of  value  to  the  druggists 
catering  to  restricted  neighborhoods.  But  one 
can  reach  the  people  in  his  section  of  the  city 
with  many  short  advertising  messages  each 
week  at  low  cost  if  he  will  use  the  "movies." 

THE  COST. 

The  rates  for  running  advertising  slides  at 
the  moving-picture  places  vary  greatly.     But 


in  the  main  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  slides  used  and  the  number  of  perform- 
ances given.  In  a  village  where  moving  pic- 
tures are  shown  three  nights  in  a  week,  they 
will  run  a  couple  of  slides  each  performance 
for  25  cents  a  week,  and  the  prices  for  the 
service  are  from  this  figure  up. 

The  people  who  attend  the  "movies"  afford 
a  patronage  that  is  almost  as  regular  as  the  list 
of  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
people  who  go  occasionally  just  as  there  are 
people  who  buy  the  paper  occasionally.  But 
there  is  a  large  element  that  goes  steadily, 
many  of  them  as  often  as  the  reels  are  changed. 

USE  NEW  COPY. 

There  is  the  same  advantage  in  advertising 
regularly  and  consistently  to  these  people  by 
means  of  slides  as  there  is  in  using  the  news- 
paper regularly,  and  there  is  the  same  necessity 
for  a  constant  change  of  copy,   /io  use  the 
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same  old  copy  issue  after  issue  in  the  news- 
paper is  to  waste  good  space  and  good  money. 
To  use  the  same  old  slides  time  after  time  is  to 
make  the  audience  wish  they  might  be  omitted 
and  heave  a  sigh  every  time  the  old  chestnut 
appears.  If  there  is  anything  the  "movies" 
patrons  don't  like,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
picture  or  the  same  advertising  slide. 

We  do  not  go  to  a  show  to  see  the  same 
thing  we  have  seen  before  any  more  than  we 
buy  a  newspaper  to  read  to-day  the  same  news 
we  read  yesterday.  And  inasmuch  as  adver- 
tising has  not  the  interest  when  new  that  news 
or  moving  pictures  have,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  repeated  in  the 
same  form. 

The  "movies'*  advertising  space  offers  the 


Frank  Farrinffton. 

druggist  a  chance  to  reach  a  class  of  people 
whom  it  is  often  hard  to  reach  in  other  ways. 
It  takes  in  the  transient  population  and  the 
lower  middle  classes  as  well  as  the  poorer  class. 
It  reaches  many  people  who  do  not  read  the 
newspapers.  It  takes  in  all  nationalities.  A 
special  advertisement  in  a  foreign  language 
may  be  run  at  the  "movies"  to  catch  the  local 
population  of  foreign  working  people.  It  can 
be  run  with  a  very  small  cost  where  the  adver- 
tiser cannot  afford  to  give  up  his  newspaper 
space  for  an  issue  to  an  advertisement  having 
so  limited  an  appeal. 

There  is  no  waste  circulation  to  the  adver- 
tisement run  at  the  "movies."  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  there  sees  the  advertisement, 


and  if  it  is  given  fair  display  and  be  allowed 
to  remain  long  enough  to  be  read,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  read  it  and  know  what 
is  advertised.  There  is  no  other  form  of  adver- 
tising that  has  this  advantage.  No  other  form 
so  compels  attention  or  is  received  in  so  favor- 
able a  frame  of  mind.  The  audience  expects 
advertising  slides.  And  inasmuch  as  they  fill 
in  at  a  time  when  there  might  be  a  wait,  no- 
body finds  fault  with  them.  They  help  pass 
the  time  away.  And  if  the  advertiser  is  in- 
genious they  will  do  more  than  that — they  will 
help  to  amuse  the  audience. 

LIGHT^  BREEZY  ADS.  DESIRABLE. 

A  lighter,  brighter  form  of  advertising  can 
be  used  to  interest  an  audience  in  a  place  of 
amusement  than  could  be  used  in  the  news- 
papers. A  little  humor  carefully  handled  is 
not  out  of  place  at  such  a  time  in  the  adver- 
tising, though  it  would  act  as  a  boomerang  in 
a  printed  medium. 

The  goods  advertised  at  the  "movies" 
should  be  such  as  the  mind  of  the  audience 
may  easily  be  drawn  to,  such  as  it  will  willingly 
dwell  upon  temporarily.  Advertisements  for 
the  prescription  department  are  not  in  place 
unless  there  be  a  prevalence  of  contagious 
disease.  Then  the  whole  community  is  inter- 
ested in  drugs.  Advertisments  that  suggest 
unpleasant  ills  will  not  please  at  such  a  time. 

The  kind  of  advertisements  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted best  are  those  which  have  a  little  ele- 
ment of  instruction  in  them,  or  a  reference  to 
goods  which  have  pleasant  associations. 

Candy  is  a  good  thing  to  advertise  thus,  and 
so  is  soda  water.  At  a  time  when  the  audience 
is  coughing  more  or  less  generally  a  cough-* 
medicine  advertisement  or  a  cough-drop  slide 
will  catch  on.  Smokers'  materials,  complexion 
helps,  talcum  powders,  hair  tonics,  hair 
brushes  and  other  bristle  goods,  hot-water 
bottles,  dentifrices,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  available 
material  for  such  publicity.  There  is  advan- 
tage too  in  using  slides  which  will  speak  only 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  store  and  give  its 
name  a  boost.  This  is  one  place  where  general 
publicity  is  profitable.  You  can  make  people 
think  about  your  store  long  enough  here  to  fix 
its  policies  and  its  location  in  the  mind. 

If  there  is  some  peculiarity  of  location  that 

enables  you  to  call  the  store  the  "Elm  Tree 

Pharmacy"  or  the  "Subway  Drug  Store,"  or 

some  other  distinctive  name,  you^ill  find  that 
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you  can  make  the  store  known  through 
**movies"  slides  to  everybody. 

If  you  have  some  prominent  agency  or 
exclusive-sale  goods,  this  is  a  good  place  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  your  store  is  head- 
quarters for  those  goods.  There  you  can  call 
yourself  the  Rexall  or  the  A.  D.  S.  druggist 
and  promote  the  familiarity  with  either  of 
those  lines  of  goods.  You  will  find  too  that 
the  manufacturers  of  many  of  the  goods  you 
sell  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  ready-made, 
attractive  picture  slides  with  your  imprint  on 
them  for  use  at  the  "movies."  They  may  even 
be  ready  to  make  you  an  allowance  in  free 
goods  for  the  money  spent  in  running  these 
slides.  There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who 
have  had  moving-picture  films  made  showing 
their  factories  and  products,  methods  of  manu- 
facture, etc.  When  a  dealer  can  get  hold  of 
such  a  roll  for  a  night,  he  will  usually  be  able 
to  get  it  run  free  of  charge,  with  a  resultant 
boost  for  him  and  the  line  of  goods. 

Picture  slides  can  be  bought  with  such  read- 
ing on  them  as  you  want,  but  the  cost  is  apt  to 
be  prohibitive  unless  the  store  is  in  a  section 
where  the  slides  can  be  changed  from  one  thea- 
ter to  another.  To  pay  50  cents  for  a  slide  to 
use  in  only  one  "movies"  place  would  not  be 
profitable  since  it  could  not  be  run  to  advantage 
more  than  a  week.  And  if  the  druggist  makes 
his  own  slides  he  could  for  the  same  price  have 
a  diflferent  advertisement  at  each  performance. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for  change  of  copy 

as  there  is  in  a  newspaper,  because  no  expense 

to   the   showman    is   involved,    provided   the 

advertiser  makes  his  own  slides  and  brings 

.them  around  to  the  theater. 

TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SLIDES. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  druggist  cannot 
make  his  own  slides  if  he  can  do  plain,  read- 
able lettering.  The  slides  can  be  secured  in 
blank  from  the  "movies"  people.  The  letter- 
ing is  done  with  a  small  marking  brush.  The 
ink  to  be  used  is  one  that  will  adhere  to  the 
glass.  Some  inks  will  not  do  this.  White 
ink,  while  not  easy  to  use,  w^ill  do  this,  and 
marking  paints  will  too.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  the  lettering  on  in  reverse  as  some  think, 
for  the  slide  can  be  reversed  after  it  is  made. 
A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  slide- 
maker  will  enable  him  to  outline  or  silhouette 
figures  taken  from  pictures,  or  he  can  cut  out 
those  of  suitable  size  for  patterns.     Of  course 


the  making  of  pictures  that  will  reproduce  in 
color  is  out  of  the  amateur's  class. 

The  question  of  how  much  to  say  and  what 
to  say  on  a  slide  is  important.  The  matter 
must  be  easily  read,  and  the  lettering  must 
therefore  be  plain.  The  words  should  be  the 
shortest  that  will  convey  the  meaning  and  the 
letters  the  largest  that  will  enable  one  to  put 
the  desired  message  on  the  slide.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  all  capital  letters,  but  use  the 
capital  for  first  letters  in  each  important  word, 
finishing  with  small  letters. 

The  simpler  and  plainer  the  message,  the 
more  certain  it  is  to  be  read.  A  great  many 
of  the  people  in  your  audience  are  slow  readers, 
slower  than  you  have  any  idea,  slower  than  the 
man  with  the  machine  has  any  idea,  for  he 
often  cuts  out  a  slide  before  it  can  be  read. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  druggist  to  be  friendly 
with  the  operator  so  that  he  can  be  sure  to  get 
abundant  tinje  on  his  slides.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  pay  to  have  a  printed  slide  merely 
flashed  on  the  screen  an  instant.  If  the  adver- 
tisement is  not  read,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any 
good. 

Experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  a 
line  of  four  words  is  as  long  a  line  as  can  be 
taken  in  at  a  glance  without  moving  the  eyes 
along.  This  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
four  words  to  the  line  is  enough  unless  circum- 
stances compel  more  to  complete  the  advertise- 
ment. 

If  in  your  advertising  you  use  a  name-plate 
always  showing  your  name  in  a  certain  type  or 
in  a  facsimile  of  a  signature,  the  name  on  the 
slide  should  of  course  be  reproduced  for  the 
same  effect.  If  you  cannot  reproduce  this 
name-plate  effect  with  a  brush,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  some  slides  made  in  blank 
except  for  the  name-plate  at  the  bottom.  Or 
it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  desired  effect  by 
cutting  out  the  lettering  from  a  paper  and 
pasting  it  on  the  slide. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SLIDES. 

Here  are  some  suggestive  sentences  for  slide 
use: 

Do  you  want  a  nice,  smooth  bald  head  ?  Then  don't 
use  our  Antibaldine. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover  with  a  smooth  face.  Try 
a  B.  &  J.  safety  razor  for  a  barber-shop  shave. 

The  perfume  with  the  dainty  odor;  fashionable 
Odorama.    75  cents  an  ounce  in  bulk. 

Ours  is  a  money-back  drug  store,  but  you  probably 
won't  want  your  money  back. 
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We  fit  glasses  that  make  it  easy  to  watch  the 
"movies." 

Dr.  Johnson's  Flesh  Food  fills  in  the  hollows.  Easy 
to  use,  quick  in  results. 

The  talcum  with  the  lasting  odor .    It  costs  no 

more  than  the  other  kinds,  19  cents. 

Didn't  we  hear  somebody  cough  during  that  last 
reel?     Blank's  Cough  Cure  will  stop  that,  25  cents. 

The  cup  that  cheers,  a  "Cherry  Fizz."  5  cents  at 
Blank's  on  the  way  home. 


Holding  hands  at  the  "movies"  is  very  nice  when 
almond  cream  is  used  to  keep  the  hands  like  velvet. 

The  nearest  soda  fountain  as  you  go  out  is  Blank's,  3 
doors  to  the  left. 

Step  into  Blank's  next  time  you  come  to  the  "movies" 
and  get  a  25-cent  box  of  Oak  Leaf  chocolates. 

Eyes  hurt  after  seeing  the  "movies?"  Try  a  few 
drops  of  I- wash. 

If  all  cigars  were  Peppos,  they'd  let  you  smoke  here. 
The  smoke  is  so  agreeable. 


BIOLOGICAL  REMEDIES  AND  THE  DRUGGIST.'' 

A  Review  of  the  Varione  Prodncte  Now  In  Use— Their  Velne  as  Prescription  Winners— How 

to   Keep  Them  Properly  ~  Ways   off  Brlntflntf  Them  Beffore  Physicians  —  What 

Constitutes  a  Complete  Stoch*  and  the  Possibility  off  Frequent  Turnover. 

By  GEO.  C.  FROLICH.  Ph.O. 


Ours  is  an  age  of  progress. 

This  past  decade  has  brought  enlighten- 
ment and  knowledge  into  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  science  have  such 
radical  changes  taken  place  as  in  that  of  the 
prevention  or  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. In  many  diseases  treatment  depends 
more  on  biological  remedies  than  on  drugs  and 
thus  the  question  of  Biological  Products  is 
squarely  before  you  as  retail  pharmacists. 

Last  June  at  the  banquet  of  the  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association  I  prophesied  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  pharmaceu- 
tical profession  would  realize  the  increased  de- 
mand from  the  medical  men  for  biological 
products.  And,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  the 
time  is  now !  Of  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Look  at  the  huge  capital  invested  the 
country  over  in  biological  laboratories,  read 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals. 
Every  issue  has  original  articles  or  editorials, 
thousand  upon  thousand  of  dollars  is  spent  in 
page  advertisements.  Serum  and  vaccine  ther- 
apy is  here  to  stay ! 

If  you  as  pharmacists  want  this  business,  it 
is  up  to  you  to  prepare  yourselves  now  while 
this  method  of  medication  is  still  in  its  youth. 
By  that  I  mean  that  you  ought  to  prepare 

♦A  paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  Boston  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  and  the 
alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 


yourselves  by  acquiring  some  knowledge  on 
the  following  points : 

On  what  principles  are  the  uses  of  biological 
products  based?  What  are  commercial  bio- 
logical products  now  on  the  market?  How 
are  they  made?  Which  of  these  should  you 
carry  in  stock?  How  should  they  be  stored? 
How  should  they  be  sold? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  points  this 
evening. 

On  what  principles  are  the^  uses  of  biological 
products  based  f 

Serum  therapy  proper  is  the  prophylactic 
and  curative  treatment  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  by  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
administration  of  a  blood-serum  containing  an 
antibody  which  is  specific  to  the  particular 
disease. 

As  generally  used,  however,  the  term  in- 
cludes also  the  treatment  of  some  of  these 
affections  by  vaccines  and  by  the  toxic  prod- 
ucts (toxins)  of  cultures  of  their  specific  mi- 
crobes. 

These  vaccines  are  produced  by  the  growth 
in  either  blood  serum  or  other  culture  media 
of  the  specific  bacteria,  but  are  never  admin- 
istered in  a  blood  serum  as  the  antisera  are. 

Sera  and  Globulins  are  the  sera  of  animals 
w-hich  have  been  treated  with  soluble  toxins, 
such  as  antidiphtheric  serum  and  antitetanic 
serum,  or  with  bacterial  suspensions  or  autoly- 
sates, like  antistreptococcic,  antigonococcic, 
antimeningitic  or  influenza  antitoxin.  t 
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Bacterial  Vaccines  are  dead  disease  organ- 
isms suspended  in  a  sterile  salt  solution. 

Phylacogens  are  sterile  aqueous  solutions  of 
metabolic  substances  generated  by  bacteria 
grown  in  artificial  media. 

To  start  systematically,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  certain  terms  and  conditions. 

IMMUNITY. 

After  an  individual  has  recovered  from  an 
infectious  disease,  he  passes  into  a  state  where 
he  is  temporarily  less  susceptible  to  the  same 
infection.     This  condition  is  one  of  immunity. 

It  is  specifically  called  "acquired  immunity," 
as  the  economy  itself  has  brought  this  about. 

The  patient's  economy  endeavors  to  combat 
the  disease  by  developing  antibodies.  When 
that  process  is  successful  the  patient  recovers 
without  treatment.  That  is,  he  is  immune  to 
the  disease  temporarily.  That  is  acquired 
immunity. 

In  the  use  of  therapeutic  sera  the  active  im- 
munity of  the  horse  is  transferred  to  the 
patient  and  in  him  becomes  passive  immunity. 

Just  what  has  happened  after  immunity  has 
been  produced,  we  do  not  know. 

We  have  been  able  to  prove  the  existence 
of  certain  reaction  bodies  in  the  blood  stream 
which  we  know  as  antibodies. 

These  antibodies  are  of  diflFerent  classes, 
depending  upon  their  varied  forms  of  activity. 

While  some,  such  as  agglutinins  and  pre- 
cipitins, have  the  property  of  grouping  their 
respective  invading  agents  into  small  clumps 
or  precipitates,  there  are  other  antibodies 
which  act  essentially  for  the  defense  of  the 
host  either  by  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the 
bacteria  (antitoxin)  or  by  destroying  the  bac- 
teria themselves  (bacteriolysin)  or  so  altering 
the  bacteria  that  the  latter  can  be  more  easily 
destroyed  by  the  cells  (bacteriotropin,  op- 
sonin). 

The  blood,  then,  has  three  principal  methods 
of  resisting  bacterial  invasion: 

1.  An  antitoxic  action. 

2.  A  bacteria-dissolving  action  (bacterioly- 
sis). 

3.  A  phagocytic  action  (opsonins). 

Thus  we  have  antitoxic,  bactericidal,  and 
cellular  immunity. 

By  injecting  an  antitoxin  we  create  a  ''pas- 
sire  immunity." 

By  injecting  bacterial  vaccines  we  create  an 
''active  imnnmity." 


Now  you  see  these  immunities,  "active  and 
passive/'  are  both  "acquired  immunities' — 
one  by  the  economy  itself  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  artificial  substance,  the  other  by  the 
artificial  transmission  of  the  curative  bodies 
alone. 

In  contrast  to  these  we  also  have  a  "natural 
immunity/'  by  which  it  is  understood  that 
some  animal  species  are  not  at  all  susceptible 
to  certain  infections.  This  is  equally  true  of 
certain  human  beings. 

The  natural  weapon  against  infection  is  the 
powerful  "leucocytes"  capable  of  engulfing 
and  destroying  the  invading  enemy.  This 
process  is  called  "phagocytosis." 

To  make  this  entirely  clear  to  those  of  you 
who  have  not  studied  this  subject,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  repeat  what  I  have  just  said  in 
simpler  language. 

Liken  your  body  to  a  fortress  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  army  of  myriads  of  pathogenic 
germs,  pneumococci,  the  germs  of  pneumonia, 
staphylococci  or  the  pus- forming  microbes, 
streptococci  or  the  agents  of  blood  poisoning, 
and  others.  All  these  may  and  do  live  in  your 
mouth,  on  your  skin  and  mine,  under  our  fin- 
ger nails — in  fact  all  about  us. 

How  do  any  of  us  escape  being  stricken 
down  by  them  even  for  a  single  day  or  hour  ? 

The  answer  gives  an  insight  into  strange 
functions  that  until  recently  were  quite  un- 
suspected. 

It  reveals  the  human  body  as  a  fortified  cita- 
del guarded  at  every  point,  without  and  with- 
in, by  walls  that  to  the  enemy  are  well-nigh 
impenetrable,  and  garrisoned  with  legions  of 
warriors  ever  on  the  alert  to  repel  invaders. 

The  walls  and  barricades  of  the  human  for- 
tress are  the  skin  without  and  the  mucous 
membranes  within  the  cavities  of  the  body. 

These  soldiers  of  the  body  are  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  that  swarm 
throughout  the  blood  and  the  lymph  channels. 

In  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  microscopic  slide 
you  can  see  thousands  of  these  leucocytes  in 
the  midst  of  millions  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

They  are  much  larger  than  the  red  ones. 
They  appear  practically  colorless,  like  a  drop 
of  the  white  of  an  egg.  But  a  visible  nucleus 
shows  that  they  have  a  definite  structure,  and 
the  w^ay  they  move  about,  slowly  changing 
shape,  indicates  that  they  are  alive. 
(To  be  continued.)      ^^ 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  USEFUL  DISPLAY  FIXTURE. 

H^w.  Dembling,  Ph.G.,  New  York  City: 
Enclosed  find  a  working  diagram  of  a  sign  or 
show-card  support,  of  which  I  have  made  sev- 
eral. I  have  found  them  very  handy  for  both 
window  displays  and  show-case  exhibits. 

As  the  diagram  shows,  this  fixture  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  base  is  a  quarter-inch 
board,  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide ; 
and  from  this  comes  the  upright,  which  is  one 
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inch  wide  and  twelve  inches  long.  At  about 
three  inches  from  the  top  is  the  cross-arm, 
which  is  ten  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
At  about  two  inches  from  each  end  of  the  arm 
place  a  small  hook  on  which  the  sign  may  rest. 
To  fix  the  upright  firmly  at  the  base,  use  a 
small  block  of  wood  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

To  prevent  the  fixture  from  toppling  over 
when  in  use,  place  one  of  the  displayed  articles 
upon  the  base.  Of  course  the  fixture  can  be 
made  of  any  size,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  signs  to  be  displayed. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  CHAMOIS  SKINS. 

W,  G.  Epplen,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  A  piece 
of  light  pine  board  makes  a  serviceable  cover 
for  chamois  skins  in  stock.  One  may  be  made 
for  each  size  of  chamois  handled,  the  outside 
being  marked  with  the  size  and  price.  But  if 
the  stock  is  small,  one  will  answer  nicely.  This 
cover  will  protect  the  skins  from  light  and  dust 
and  they  w^ill  always  appear  new. 

If  the  board  is  rough,  cover  it  with  a  good 


quality  of  paper  to  make  the  surface  smooth. 
The  length  of  the  board  should  exceed  by-  three 
inches  the  width  of  the  chamois.  The  cover- 
ing is  light-weight  rubber  sheeting  as  wide  as 
the  board  is  long  and  longer  than  the  skin  to  be 
covered  by  about  six  inches.  See  the  illustra- 
tion.    The  sheeting  is  fastened  to  one  end  of 
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the  board  with  small,  flat-headed  tacks.  This 
allows  the  skins  to  be  held  under  the  flat  side 
of  the  Jboard.  The  board  should  be  at  least 
three  inches  wide  so  as  to  make  a  flat  package 
when  the  whole  is  folded.  Simply  fold  the 
chamois  in  this  cover.  The  skins  will  remain 
sightly  and  take  up  little  space. 


A  DISPENSING  SOLUTION   OF   SODIUM 
SALICYLATE. 

/.  P.  F.  Smith,  Florence,  S,  C:  If  sufficient 
salicylate  of  soda  is  prescribed  to  warrant  it,  a 
convenient  standard  solution,  say  50  per  cent 
in  strength,  should  be  kept  on  hand.  This 
solution  can  then  be  dispensed  with  the  liquid 
usually  prescribed  with  it  in  that  locality,  such 
as  essence  of  pepsin,  distilled  water,  elixir  of 
lactated  pepsin,  etc.  Or  better,  make  the 
sodium  salicylate  direct  from  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  salicylic  acid.  The  following  for- 
mula yields  one  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution 
of  the  salt: 

Salicylic  acid 5  ounces  and  5  drachms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 

3  ounces  and  3  drachms. 
Solvent  (water,  etc.)  as  necessary. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


CAN  YOU  SUGGEST  SOMETHING 
BRILLIANT? 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  "ad."  went  into  over 
three  thousand  homes  for  a  week,  and  I  didn't 
get  enough  business  on  it  to  pay  house  rent. 
What  is  the  matter  with  it  anyhow?  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  mean  or  under- 


''The  Hoodoo  Corner'' 
is  no  more  for 

THE  STAPLE  PHARMACY 

For  four  years  and  a  half  we  fought  the 
"Hoodoo.**  We  were  licked  in  the  first 
round,  but  didn't  know  it.  The  bank  de- 
livered the  last  knockout  blow,  our  landlord 
tried  to  stamp  the  life  out  of  our  prostrate 
form,  and  every  man  we  owed  tried  to  get 
a  bite  out  of  our  bleeding  remains. 

We  have  recovered  consciousness  and 
find  ourselves  all  set  up  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness, next  door  to  the  Casteel  Hardware  Co. 

Come  down  and  view  our  battle-scarred 
form  and  give  us  your  business  for  sweet 
charity's  sake. 

TO-DAFS  SPBOAL 
*'  Bid>y*«  Day.*'  On  this  day 
every  Uttle  one  under  six  yean 
old  will  be  aenred  with  ice 
cream  or  drinka  free  of  charge, 
provided  the  mother  or  fatfatf 
makes  a  purchase,  no  matter 
how  small. 

SATOKDArS  SPECIAL. 
*'Boy*aDay.*'   On  this  day  we 
are  coins  to  give  away  five  fine 
bats,  none  worth  less  than  50 


niDArS  SPBOAL 
"Old  Ladies'  Home  Day." 
On  this  day  we  shall  give 
one  dollar  out  of  eveor  ten 
received  to  this  good  cause. 
Make  it  a  rousing  day. 

SUNDAFS  SPECIAL 
"Stapfe's    Day."     On  this 
day  the  store  will  be  closed 
tight.      N« 


The  Staple  Pharmacy 

2320  FOURTH  STREET 


handed  in  it,  and  yet  I  didn't  get  a  mother  in 
on  that  baby  special,  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  give  away  a  bat ! 

The  other  specials  fared  the  same  way. 

I  have  tried  more  different  kinds  of  kinks 
in  the  advertising  line  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  put  together,  but  I  cannot  corner  the  coin. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  a  crowd  into 
my  store  with  anything  yet. 

The  five-  and  ten-cent  man  will  advertise 
t wen ty-five-cenf  frying-pans  for  nineteen  cents, 
and  the  women  will  tear  one  another  to  pieces 
to  get  one. 

Some  time  ago  through  an  error  of  the  ad- 
vertising man  in  the  newspaper  they  offered 
over  my  name  a  fifty-cent  preparation  for 
thirty  cents,  a  preparation  that  is  bought  by 
our  local  jobber  in  car  lots,  and  I  didn't  sell 
five  bottles. 

If  I  were  to  be  murdered  in  my  own  store,  I 
believe  a  crowd  might  come  in,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  that  w-ould  do  me  any  future  good,  so 
I  have  put  that  idea  away  as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  offered  seven  cigars  for  a  quarter,  the 
best  and  most  popular  cigars  known  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  didn't  sell  seven. 

I  am  not  cross-eyed  and  only  slightly  bow- 
legged,  yet  I  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
hoodoo.  I  have  a  black  cat.  He  is  curled  up 
here  right  at  my  elbow.  Do  you  S|uppose  that 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  I  would 
hate  to  part  with  him,  as  he  looks  up  into  my 
face  as  though  he  thought  I  was  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

I  spent  an  hour  one  cold  winter's  night  get- 
ting him  out  from  under  a  deserted  house,  and 
I  have  been  his  meal  ticket  ever  since. 

I  think  he  would  regret  it  all  his  life  if  I 
were  to  part  from  him.  And  yet — ^though  it 
might  wrench  my  soul,  I  would  try  to  separate 
from  him  if  it  were  the  only  road  to  salvation. 

As  I  sit  here  smoking  a  ten-cent  cigar,  all 
Havana,  because  nobody  would  buy  them  at 
six  cents  each,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  cipher  out  this 
problem.  I  have  thought  many  a  time  that  I 
would  try  to  get  up  a  nineteen-cent  cure-all  and 
sell  it  for  eight  dollars  a  dozen,  but  I  believe  a 
success  of  that  kind  would  make  me  feel  worse 
than  if  I  had  stolen  the  gums  away  from  a 
teething  baby. 

In  '82  the  University  of  Michigan  gave  me 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  keep,  and 
somehow  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
farther  along  in  the  book. 

If  you  know  of  any  serum  that  might  help 
me,  please  take  a  little  time  and  give  me  the 
proper  treatment. 

I  am  really  thinking  out  loud  on  this  letter, 
and  as  you  seemed  to  be  the  most  placable 
object  to  think  "at,"  I  trust  you  will  not  dis- 
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appoint  me  but  just  turn  loose  some  brilliant 
idea  that  will  draw  a  crowd  without  my  having 
to  resort  to  that  final  alternative. 

Meridian,  Miss.  Geo.  W.  STAPLE. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  GETTING  COCAINE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  long  intended  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  thought  of  your  publication.  It  brings  a 
feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  every  time  it 
comes.  The  purpose  of  this  letter,  however, 
is  more  to  put  my  fellow  druggists  wise  to  a 
very  clever  scheme  being  worked  around  these 
parts,  whereby  a  thief  secures  cocaine  at  the 
druggist's  expense. 

A  well-dressed  young  man  came  into  my 
store  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  asked  to 
be  fitted  for  an  elastic  stocking.  He  com- 
plained of  a  very  bad  varicose  vein  and 
wanted  me  to  look  at  it.  Since  there  were 
people  in  the  store  I  invited  him  back  of  the 
prescription  case,  all  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  game,  and  while  I  turned  around 
to  get  a  tape  measure  he  pinched  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cocaine. 

Sorry  to  have  to  confess  my  "easiness,"  but 
think  I  may  be  able  to  head  this  fiend  off.  I 
hope  to  save  other  druggists  from  being  vic- 
timized. Howard  M.  Comstock. 

Monroe,  Michigan. 


HERR  BODEMANN'S  COMMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

You  in  common  with  other  publicists  de- 
vote a  good  deal  of  space  to  reciprocity  of 
certificates.  One  member  of  the  Illinois  Board 
is  on  the  N.  A.  B.  P.  Advisory  Board,  but 
who  wants  to  exchange  with  Illinois  under 
present  requirements?  Most  States  require 
four  years'  experience  and  of  course  will  not 
exchange  with  States  going  below  that.  Illi- 
nois, contrary  to  all  A.  Ph.  A.  doctrine  and 
teaching,  admits  two  years'  experienced  gradu- 
ates to  registration — two  years,  that's  all,  plus 
the  graduation  prerequisite.  That's  the  bar- 
gain the  schools  got  for  their  assistance  in 
support  of  the  last  amendment  raising  the 
standard — by  lowering  experience  to  two 
years,  and,  on  the  side,  raising  salaries! 

Chicago,  111.  WiLHELM    BODEMANN. 


"DAUGHTER"  OR  "TARTAR?" 

To  the  Editors : 

I  am  sending  you  a  good  one  which  I  re- 
ceived in  the  regular  course  of  trade  yesterday. 
I  soon  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take 
this  order  literally.  Some  objection  might  be 
made  to  putting  cream  on  daughter's  back! 
After  some  puzzling  and  inquiry,  I  decided 


that  cream  of  tartar  for  baking  was  the  desired 
article.     After  all,  however,  there  isn't  always 
such  a  difference  between  daughters  and  tar- 
tars :  they  occasionally  mean  the  same  thing. 
Fontanelli,  Iowa.  W.  W.  StOLL. 


HANDLING  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Garden  and  flower  seeds  offer  druggists  in 
rural  towns  a  means  of  increasing  their  profits. 
They  also  help  to  get  the  farmer's  trade.  In 
the  spring  here  we  sell  garden  seeds  by  the 
pint,  peck,  etc.,  and  do  a  large  and  profitable 
business  in  this  line.  The  sale  of  flower  seeds 
appeals  to  the  ladies  and  children.  In  the  fall 
some  of  our  customers  bring  in  the  largest  of 
the  vegetables  they  raised  from  the  seed  we 
sold,  them.  We  had  a  beet  last  fall  that 
weighed  4  pounds  and  4  ounces,  also  a  turnip 
that  weighed  5  pounds.  We  displayed  them 
in  one  of  our  windows  for  a  week,  and  they 
attracted  much  attention. 

Dover,  N.  J.  GeORGE  J.  EVANS. 


A  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editors  : 

You  had  a  symposium  last  month  on  get- 
ting rid  of  dead  stock.  Some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, however,  follow  tactics  that  do 
not  appeal  to  me  and  should  not  appeal  to 
others.  I  don't  recommend  live  patents — let 
alone  dead  ones!  Better  the  stock  be  dead 
than  that  the  folks  should  die  by  the  quack 
nostrum  route.  Wilhelm  Bodemann. 


Chicago. 
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ASAPETIDA  AS  A  LIFE  SAVER! 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  one  that  we  thought  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in.  It  isn't  very  difficult 
to   discover  that   asafetida   was   the   desired 


FXORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


article.  Where  does  its  virtue  come  in,  how- 
ever, as  an  agent  to  ward  off  troubles  ?  Is  the 
odor  enough  to  drive  diseases  away  ? 

The  Johnston  Pharmacy. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  CHARGE? 

To  the  Editors: 

I    should   greatly    appreciate    prices    from 
pharmacists  on  the  following  prescription: 

Fluid  extract  of  ergot  (P. 
D.  &  Co) 6  fluidrachms. 

Concentrated  tincture  of  pas- 
siflora  incarnata  (Daniel's), 
q.  s 2  fluidounces. 

My  price   was   75  cents.        What  would 
others  charge?  R.  E.  Dales. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SHOO  CORN! 


To  the  Editors: 

I  put  up  corn  plasters  in  envelopes  bearing 
this  legend:  "Shoo  Corn,  don't  bodder  me.*' 
One  of  my  bright  advertisers  put  a  big  ear 
of  corn  and  several  "Shoo  Corn"  envelopes 
on  a  string  and  suspended  it  in  the  window. 
Most  of  the  natives,  spying  it,  ask:  "What 
about  the  corn?"  Then  they  look  at  the  enve- 
lopes, and,  acknowledging  the  corn,  buy  one. 

WiLHELM    BODEMANN. 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 


To  the  Editors : 

Here's  one  dollar  for  next  year's  subscrip- 
tion.     You  are  welcome  to  it.      For  general 
all-around  helpfulness  to  the  retail  pharmacist, 
we  believe  the  Bulletin  is  without  a  peer ! 
Public  Drug  Company, 
Don  G.  Machenheimes^  Mgr. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


Would  not  do  without  the  Bulletin.  I 
certainly  have  enjoyed  your  criticisms  on 
profit-earning  business.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  them.  A.  J.  Delahoussaye. 

Franklin,  La. 

We  take  several  pharmaceutical  journals 
but  there  is  no  other  like  yours.  I  cannot 
afford  to  miss  one  issue.     I  feel  lost  without  it. 

Ellisville,  Miss.  E.  J.  Ward,  Jr. 

I  regard  the  Bulletin  as  bright,  suggestive, 
and  helpful,  and  look  forward  to  each  issue 
with  increasing  interest. 

Guelph,  Ontario.  ALEXANDER  SteWART. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  my  1913  subscrip- 
tion. It  brings  the  highest  returns  of  any  dol- 
lar I  spend.  H.  O.  Ryerson. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

Couldn't  do  without  the  Bulletin  and 
wouldn't  try  it.  Look  forward  to  its  coming 
with  much  pleasure!       John  C.  Wallace. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Bulletin  is  always  welcome,  coming 
like  an  old  friend  to  chat  with  us  on  current 
topics  of  the  day.       Horace  E.  Newcomb. 

Maiden,  Mass. 

I  have  a  very  kind  feeling  for  the  man  who 
put  the  first  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  in  my 
hand.  H.  McLeay. 

Gravenhurst,  Muskoka,  Ontario. 

I  like  the  Bulletin  very  well.  It  is  my 
favorite  trade  journal,  and  in  my  business  I 
take  several.  R.  J.  Barnes. 

White  Cloud,  Mich. 

I  would  gladly  lose  a  meal  in  preference  to 
a  copy  of  the  Bulletin — and  I  assure  you  I 
like  to  eat!  J.  L.  Justice. 

Han  ford,  Cal. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  most  valuable  paper  I 
take,  and  I  can  hardly  get  along  without  it. 
Middleboro,   Ky.  FraNK  L.  Lee. 

The  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  is  all  right. 
Every  number  better  than  the  last,  if  possible. 

Northfield,    Minn.  M.  DeWiTT  MaRTIN. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

ROSE  CORDIAL. 

Sose  syrup ^  ounce. 

Pineapple  syrup H  ounce. 

Vanilla  syrup ^  ounce. 

Orange  syrup  ^  ounce. 

Cream    1  ounce. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice ^  soda  glassful. 

Shake  in  a  shaker,  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  nearly^  fill  the 
glass  with  the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  finish  with 
the  fine  stream. 

FRX7IT  CHOCOLATE. 

Make  a  syrup  as  follows : 

Strawberry  syrup  10  fluidounces. 

Vanilla  syrup 10  fluidounces. 

Raspberry  syrup 8  fluidounces. 

Chocolate  syrup 4  fluidounces. 

In  serving  draw  two  fluidounces  of  thb  syrup  into  a  12-ounce 
glass,  add  one  or  two  fluidounces  of  cream,  nearly  fill  the  glass 
with  the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water,  and  then  top  with 
the  fine  stream. 

BREATH  OF  SPRING. 

Tea  syrup 8  ounces. 

Maple  syrup   4  ounces. 

Solution  of  acid  phosphates 8  drachms. 

Soda  syrup  24  ounces. 

Color  green  with  any  suitable  green  color.  Serve  "solid"  in 
8-ounce  glasses  like  the  "phosphates." 

MORNING  AFTER. 

Juice  of  one-half  orange.- 
Juice  of  one-half  lemon. 

Grape  juice ^  ounce. 

Sugar,  powder 2  drachms. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice Vi  soda  glassful. 

Plain  water,  enotigh  to  fill  a  12-ounce  glass. 

VANILLA  MAPLESSE. 

Mapleine,  one  ounce;  vanilla  syrup,  half  an  ounce; 
shaved  ice,  one-half  glassful.  Rub  the  rim  of  a  tall 
frappe  glass  with  a  piece  of  orange  and  dip  the  rim  of 
the  glass  into  powdered  sugar,  which  will  adhere  to  it. 
Shake  the  syrup  and  ice,  using  a  heavy  glass  and 
shaker,  and  pour  the  mixture  carefully  into  the  frappe 
glass  so  as  to  not  wash  off  the  crusting  sugar;  fill  to 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  plain  carbonated 
water.  Add  a  slice  of  orange.  Serve  with  paper  nap- 
kins and  straws. 

ORGEAT    MILK    SHAKE. 

Catawba  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Orgeat  syrup  yi  fluidounce. 

Shaved  ice ^  glassful. 

Milk enough  to  fill  a  12-oz.  glass. 

Shake  well,  strain,  and  top  off  with  grated  nutmeg  when 
serving. 

PINEAPPLE   FRAPPE. 

Peel  and  crush  two  pineapples;  then  make  a  boiling 
syrup  of  2J^  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water 
and  pour  over  the  pineapples.  Let  stand  until  nearly 
cold,  then  add  the  juice  of  five  lemons;  strain,  press  the 
juice  from  the  pineapples ;  pour  into  freezer,  add  four 
egg  whites,  and  freeze.  Then  work  in  a  good  half-pint 
of  maraschino. 

GRAPE  JUICE  FANTASIE, 

Grape  juice,  Ij^  ounces;  quarter  of  a  medium-sized 
orange;  half  a  lemon;  granulated  sugar,  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls ;  ice,  one  piece,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  ice 
water  (plain),  enough  to  fill  14-ounce  glass.  Take  a 
large  mixing  glass.  Cut  a  thin  slice  from  the  lemon 
and  lay  aside  to  trim  the  glass;  cut  a  small  triangular 


piece  from  the  quarter  of  the  orange  and  lay  it  aside 
also.  Now  squeeze  the  juice  from  the  half  of  a  lemon 
and  the  quarter-piece  of  orange  into  the  glass,  add  the 
grape  juice,  sugar,  ice  and  ice  water,  transfer  to  a 
shaker  and  shake  well.  Strain, into  the  glass,  trim  with 
the  pieces  of  lemon  and  orange,  place  two  straws  in  the 
glass,  and  serve. 

PINEAPPLE  FROST. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  three-fourths  full  of  shaved 
ice,  put  three-fourths  ounce  pineapple  syrup,  one-fourth 
ounce  lemon  juice,  and  one-half  ounce  raspberry  syrup, 
and  fill  almost  full  with  soda  water,  large  stream,  add  a 
little  shaved  ice,  on  top  of  which  place  crushed  straw- 
berries. Down  the  inside  of  the  glass  place  a  slice  of 
orange  and  serve  with  spoon  and  straws. 

STRAWBERRY   MINT. 

Draw  into  a  12-ounce  soda  tumbler  one  ounce  straw- 
berry sjrrup  and  two  ounces  grape  juice,  and  fill  the 
glass  two-thirds  full  of  shaved  ice ;  break  into  the  mix- 
ture a  few  sprigs  of  mint,  shake  thoroughly;  fill  with 
carbonated  water,  mix  with  spoon,  decorate  with  fruit, 
and  serve. 

ladies'  delight. 

Draw  into  a  12-ounce  glass  one  ounce  raspberry 
syrup,  half  an  ounce  orange  syrup,  half  an  otmce  pine- 
apple syrup;  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a  lime,  or  add 
half  an  ounce  of  lime  juice;  half  fill  with  shaved  ice, 
shake  vigorously,  add  sufficient  soda  water  to  fill. 
Serve  with  straws. 


Into 


ROYAL  JACQUEMINOT. 

a  12-ounce  glass  draw  two  ounces  of  grape 


juice,  one  ounce  of  strawberry  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spearmint  syrup.  Add  six  rose  leaves,  six  mint 
leaves,  and  one-third  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  car- 
bonated water  and  mix. 

MINT  AND  MILK  COOLER. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  mint  syrup,  add  three  or  four  dashes  of 
Angostura  bitters,  and  three  ounces  of  milk.  Fill  with 
carbonated  water  and  mix. 

CRABAFPLE    SOOTHER. 

Into  a  12-oimce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  crabapple 
syrup,  four  ounces  of  orange  cider,  and  add  two  dashes 
of  lime  juice.    Fill  with  carbonated  water  and  mix. 

OCEAN   BREEZE. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  half  an  ounce  of  lime 
syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pineapple  syrup;  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lime.  Fill 
one-third  full  of  ice  and  fill  rest  with  carbonated  water. 
Mix  and  decorate.  * 

TWO  GRAPE  PHOSPHATE  FORMULAS. 

The  following  formula  cannot  be  equaled  except 
when  fresh  fruit  is  used,  which  is  possible  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year:  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  quart  of  grape  juice  and  add  two  quarts  of 
simple  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  solution  of  citric  acid. 

The  following  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  above, 
and  will  be  found  very  good  where  it  is^4)Qt  necessa»r 
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to  furnish  the  best:  Grape  juice,  two  pints;  one  ounce 
solution  of  citric  acid;  gum  foam,  if  desired,  one 
ounce,  and  enough  simple  syrup  to  make  a  gallon. 

MADAM    BERNHARDT. 

Fill  a  12-ounce  glass  half  full  of  fine  ice,  over  which 
pour  two  ounces  of  grape  juice,  one  ounce  of  orange 
syrup,  and  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  and  one  of 
Jamaica  ginger.  Fill  with  soda,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
decorate  with  a  slice  of  pineapple  and  a  maraschino 
cherry. 

WASHINGTON  RASPBERRY  SHRUB. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  pour  one  ounce  of  raspberry 
juice  and  add  the  juice  of  half  an  orange  and  one  and 
a  half  ounces  of  orange  syrup.  Fill  a  quarter  full  with 
shaved  ice  and  the  rest  with  carbonated  water.  Mix 
and  decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange  and  pineapple. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE  CX)CKTAIL. 

Fill  a  mixing  glass  a  third  full  of  ice  and  add  one 
ounce  of  creme  de  menthe  syrup,  half  an  ounce  of 
lemon  syrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  grape  juice  and  six 
ounces  of  carbonated  water.  Mix  and  strain  into  an 
eight-ounce  glass  and  drop  a  berry  or  a  maraschino 
cherry  into  it. 

CALIFORNIA  COBBLER. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  ginger-ale  syrup  and  one-half  ounce  of  pineapple 
syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one  lime  and  add 
one-third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbonated 
water,  mix,  decorate  with  a  slice  of  pineapple,  and 
season  with  a  fresh  strawberry. 

Washington's  birthday  cordial. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  lemon 
syrup,  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  cherry  juice.  Fill  one-third  full  of  ice,  rest 
with  carbonated  water,  and  mix.     Decorate  with  fruit. 

LEMON  AND  PINEAPPLE  SHERBETS. 

A  fine  lemon  and  pineapple  sherbet  is  made  as 
follows,  says  N,  A.  R,  D.  Notes:*  Grind  the  pulp  of 
three  large,  ripe,  and  sound  pineapples  as  finely  as 
possible  and  incorporate  with  this  pulp  the  juice  of  two 
large  lemons.  Pour  over  this  mixture  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  add  a  pound  of  sugar,  stir  well,  and  set  on  a 
stove  or  other  source  of  heat,  stirring  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  which  will  take  only  a  few  moments.  Then 
remove  from  the  source  of  heat  and  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  gelatin,  previously  soaked  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  Mix  well.  Now  strain,  with  pressure,  until 
all  liquid  has  been  "squeezed"  out.  Freeze  this  liquid 
in  the  usual  manner.  Should  the  mixture  be  too  sour, 
a  little  more  sugar  may  be  added  before  freezing. 

ORANGE  PHOSPHATE  FRAPPE. 

This  special  orange  phosphate  is  prepared  by  draw- 
ing one  ounce  of  orange  syrup  into  a  ten-ounce  glass, 
and  adding  about  three  ounces  of  cracked  ice ;  then  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  ounce  of 
orange  juice,  a  dash  of  raspberry  vinegar,  and  four  or 
five  dashes  of  acid  phosphate  solution.  Then  fill  the 
glass  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  coarse  stream; 
stir  well  and  strain.     Serve  with  a  straw. 


SODA  SERVICE. 

"Some  druggists  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
service  doesn't  amount  to  anything,"  says  the  American 
Druggist.  "But  if  they  only  knew  it,  the  lack  of  it  is 
keeping  them  from  making  any  advancement.  They 
install  a  nice,  up-to-date  soda  fountain,  invest  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  it,  and  then  let  the  boy  or  some  in- 
different clerk  serve  the  materials,  for  which  they  spend 
good  money,  in  such  a  sloppy  way  as  to  disgust  patrons. 
The  clerk  who  has  so  little  interest  in  his  employer's 
business  that,  when  a  customer  asks  for  a  drink,  he 
serves  a  beverage  half-mixed  and  spilled  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  glass  and  sometimes  on  the  counter  as 
well,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  one  minute.  Every 
customer,  man,  woman  or  child,  is  entitled  to  careful, 
polite,  and  proper  service.  Just  because  he  is  making  a 
five-cent  sale  of  soda  water  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
a  clerk  should  act  as  though  he  did  not  care  to  bother 
with  waiting  on  the  customer.  But  a  special  soda  dis- 
penser may  be  cheap  on  the  pay-roll  and  still  be  one  of 
the  expensive  luxuries  in  which  a  druggist  indulges. 
The  man  who  can  see  this  condition  in  his  store,  and 
many  a  man  would  if  he  did  not  wear  dark  glasses,  will 
do  well  to  lay  his  plans  early  for  better  service  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

"It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  still  a  goodly  number  of  druggists  who  have  not 
learned  the  value  of  cleanliness  in  the  management  of 
the  soda  fountain,  or  if  they  know,  they  do  not  demand 
it  from  their  clerks.  The  druggist  who,  in  looking  over 
the  situation,  finds  that  his  fountain  has  been  giving 
him  a  bad  reputation  because  of  the  carelessness  of  his 
clerks — dirt  is  the  result  of  carelessness— should  take 
the  situation  in  hand,  institute  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  give  the  dispensers  to  understand  that  they  must 
keep  the  fountain  and  its  accessories  clean.  Sometimes 
the  promise  of  a  percentage  on  the  increased  business 
will  furnish  an  incentive  for  the  dispenser  to  put  forth 
a  greater  effort.  The  druggist  who  threatens  to  dis- 
charge a  dispenser  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works  that  he  does  not  care  if  he  is 
discharged  does  not  gain  anjrthing.  The  position  must 
be  worth  having  before  a  dispenser  can  be  expected  to 
put  forth  any  great  effort  to  keep  it.  The  worst  thing 
I  know  is  a  dissatisfied  clerk. 

"It  pays  to  have  good  soda,  for  the  public  seem  very 
quick  at  learning  where  good  soda  is  served,  and  will 
even  go  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  find  that  which 
suits,  in  preference  to  buying  an  inferior  drink  at  a 
more  convenient  place. 

"Poor  help  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  the  fountain 
owner  has  who  does  not  have  a  proper  knowledge  of 
soda-water  dispensing  in  all  of  its  details.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  druggist  must  either  know  how  to 
manage  the  fountain  or  else  he  must  hire  some  one  who 
does.  There  are  many  dispensers  who  do  very  nicely 
under  competent  supervision  who  are  of  no  value  when 
left  to  themselves.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
competent  dispenser  can  make  himself  of  money  value 
to  his  employer,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  good 
man  can  save  the  average  druggist  the  difference  in  his 
salary  and  that  of  a  poor  dispenser  by  his  economy  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  say  nothing  about-^e  increase 
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in  business.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  good  help.  The  druggist  who  wants  fine  service 
must  hire  a  fine  workman.  No  one  thinks  of  hiring  a 
blacksmith  to  mend  a  watch ;  then  why  expect  a  green 
porter  or  errand  boy  to  mix  fine  drinks? 

"The  practice  of  allowing  every  one  in  the  store, 
from  the  errand  boy  up,  to  dispense  soda  water  before 
he  has  had  competent  instructions  is  a  bad  one.  Any 
bright  boy  under  the  eye  of  a  trained  man  can  learn  to 
dispense  soda  water,  but  that  does  not  say  that  he  can 
do  it  without  the  training. 

"There  are  druggists  who  think  that  as  long  as  they 
buy  good  material  any  one  can  dispense  it.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however;  poor  dispensing  is  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  poor  goods.  But  quality  must  not  be 
neglected,  for  a  good,  pure  soda  always  wins  in  the  end 
and  costs  but  little  more  than  a  poor  soda. 

"The  druggist  should  make  his  fountain  a  paying 
proposition  and  not  be  content  to  have  it  a  losing  one. 
This  can  be  done  if  the  matter  is  only  given  a  few 
hours'  careful  thought  and  planning. 

"There  is  no  time  left  for  procrastination.  The 
druggist  who  wants  to  be  ready  for  this  year's  cam- 
paign must  act  at  once.  If  he  intends  to  serve  better 
soda  water,  then  he  should  not  say  we  will  keep  using 
cheap  stuff  until  the  business  begins  to  increase,  and 
then  we  will  give  them  something  better.  No!  He 
should  give  them  something  better  at  once,  and  then  he 


can  count  on  the  good  soda  to  pave  the  way  for  a  good 
lively  campaign  when  the  time  comes.  If  a  new  dis- 
penser is  to  be  installed  now  is  the  time  to  hire  him — 
that  is,  hire  him  as  soon  as  he  can  be  found,  for  it 
may  take  some  time  to  find  the  right  man. 

"Improved  conditions,  while  they  will  speak  for 
themselves  and  prove  to  be  an  excellent  advertisement, 
demand  that  the  progressive  druggist  make  them  known 
by  the  means  of  a  little  judicious  advertising.  There 
are  many  who  do  no  advertising  because  they  think  of 
an  advertising  campaign  as  meaning  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  It  is  possible  to  spend  much  money  adver- 
tising, but  in  the  case  of  a  soda  fountain  it  is  not 
necessary.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  the  ball 
rolling,  and  then  an  attractive  fountain,  good  goods, 
and  good  service  will  keep  it  going.  Just  what  method 
is  used  to  do  this  must  be  decided  by  local  conditions. 
What  is  required  is  for  the  druggist  to  get  the  people 
talking  about  his  new  fountain  and  his  fine  drinks,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  little  self-praise.  The 
things  that  a  druggist  needs  most  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct such  a  campaign  are  ordinary  common  sense  and 
absolute  faith  in  his  soda  water.  He  must  not  mistake 
conceit  for  confidence.  There  are  men  who  fail  be- 
cause they  think  a  drink  is  good  just  because  they  make 
it  Believe  in  your  goods.  Know  that  they  are  good, 
then  talk  about  them.  That  is  advertising  that  will 
make  the  new  campaign  a  success." 


An  Attraotivh  Drug-store  Front.— -This  was  designed  bj  Henir  E.  Frailey.  son  of  W.  O.  Frailey.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  installed 
in  one  of  the  Frailey  stores  in  that  city.  While  this  type  of  elaborate  window  front  is  seen  in  some  of  the  big  department  and  clothing 
stores  in  the  leading  cities,  it  is  rather  a  novelty  in  a  drug  store.  Some  of  its  advantages  are  these :  It  is  so  striking  thai  it  causes  the 
passer  by  to  stop :  it  enables  him  to  view  the  displays  from  the  roomy  vestibnle,  without  being  brushed  aside  by  the  crowds  on  the 
street;  it  makes  8  different  displays  possible  at  one  time;  the  windows  are  shallow  so  that  a  large  stock  of  goods  is  not  required  to 
make  a  good  showing ;  a  brilliant  lighting  system  is  obtainable ;  and  84  feet  of  window  frontage  are  had  from  a  building  only  16  feet 
wide.   This  window  front  is  in  accordance  with  modem  merchandizing  and  is  worthy  of  duplication. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Two  Brown  Ads.^ — 

In  the  April  Bulletin,  on  page  156,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  publishing  a  write-up  of  W.  A.  Brown,  an 
enterprising  druggist  of  Waterbury,  Ct.  Since  that 
time,  owing  to  increased  business,  "The  Brown  Drug- 


ITs  a  Shane  to  Aflow  That  ChOd  to  Grow  Up 

SIMPLEX  SHOULDER  BRACES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

SSiplnSMklnoesiir 

A  PAIR 


Brown's  ad.  on  shoolder  braces. 


gists"  have  moved  their  prescription  department  to  the 
second  story  of  their  building,  thereby  adding  18  feet 
in  length  to  the  ground  floor.  The  alterations  make 
this  store  one  of  the  largest  pharmacies  in  the  State  of 
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Brown's  ad.  on  trasses. 

Connecticut.  Mr.  Brown  has  always  been  an  aggres- 
sive advertiser,  and  we  are  producing  two  of  his  news- 
paper announcements  on  trusses  and  shoulder-braces. 
The  original  ads.  were  about  six  by  nine  inches. 


Boosdns  Nationally  Advertised  Goods. — 

Fraile/s  Drug  Stores  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  vig- 
orous advertisers.  Recently  they  ran  what  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  biggest  flare  of  advertising  ever  in- 
serted in  the  local  paper  at  one  time.    It  occupied  24 


columns  in  the  Intelligencer.  It  was  entered  in  a  prize 
contest  conducted  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
for  the  largest  ad.  on  nationally  advertised  goods.  We 
are  reproducing  one  page  from  this  issue.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  etching,  the  different  products  featured 
are  advertised  from  coast  to  coast.  The  ad.  only 
shows  a  few  of  the  many  articles  in  the  drug  store  that 
are  given  wide  publicity  through  the  medium  of  the 
popular  magazines. 

A  Catchy  Ad.— 

A.  J.  Strathie,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  determined  that 
his  customers  shall  read  his  advertisements.  Here  is 
an  announcement  that  he  inserted  recently  in  the  local 


Graft  Sanctioned 

by  Our  State  Officials 

The  Department  of  Africultore  Says, 
Now  is  the  Time  to  Graft  Your  Trees. 

THE   BEST   GRAFTING  WAX 

16c.  K  ponnd.  25c.  %  ponnd. 

HULSHlZprS       PHAINACY 
Main  and  Stata  Straats*    -    Doylastown 


BeU  Phone  91 


Keystone  697  M 


paper.  We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  headline,  and 
other  readers  would  doubtless  be  startled  to  read  of 
graft  sanctioned  anywhere,  especiallv-i^i  Pennsylvania! 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prop.  W.  L.  Scovii,i,k. 


Elected  Erudition. — 

After  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate  the  salt  is 
eliminated  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the 
circulatory  system. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  grains  of  veronal 
has  proved  fatal,  also  252  grains  taken  within  five  days. 

In  ice- water  the  typhoid  bacillus  will  die  within 
two  weeks.  At  higher  temperatures,  up  to  body  tem- 
perature, it  lives  longer. 

Aqua  neodestillata  is  freshly  distilled  water  into 
which  live  steam  has  been  passed  for  one  hour,  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  intravenous  injection,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,250,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  used  annually  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2,400,- 
000  tons  are  used  in  making  fertilizer. 

Zinc  oxide  when  heated  becomes  amorphous  and 
yellow.     When  in  crystalline  form  it  is  white. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  found  to  be  a  good  preservative 
to  tan-liquors  in  the  proportion 'of  1  part  to  200,000. 

Glass  backed  with  silver,  calcium,  or  aluminum 
makes  satisfactory  mirrors,  but  these  metals  must  be 
condensed  on  the  glass  after  vaporizing  them  in  a 
partial  vacuum  by  an  electric  furnace. 

The  electric  furnace  is  responsible  for  a  new  steel 
which  has  wearing  qualities  much  superior  to  Bessemer 
or  open-hearth  steel,  and  which  means  a  revolution  in 
some  of  the  products. 

An  excellent  method  of  cleaning  small  glass  lenses, 
etc.,  is  to  coat  the  glass  with  collodion  moderately 
thickly,  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes'  drying  peel  off 
the  film.  The  glass  is  left  without  streaks,  and  very 
clear. 

A.  Cohan  thinks  that  the  organs  of  the  body  which 
are  concerned  in  respiration  and  nutrition  gradually 
store  up  radium  emanations,  since  more  is  found  in  old 
persons  than  in  young,  and  these  organs  are  radioactive. 

Glucose,  in  the  presence  of  mineral  salts,  is  readily 
decomposed  by  light  into  lactic,  formic,  and  oxalic 
acids.  Decomposition  occurs  in  both  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  but  is  more  rapid  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Morphine,  thebaine,  and  codeine  are  said  to  act  as 
tonics  to  the  intestinal  movements,  while  papaverine 
and  narcotine  decrease  the  tone. 

P.  Pott  says  that  morphine  is  the  active  constituent 
of  opium  smoke.  The  morphine  is  sublimed  without 
decomposition,  and  is  inhaled  with  the  smoke. 

E.  Hamack  says  that  the  harmful  action  some  people 
find  in  coffee  upon  the  stomach  is  due  to  empyreumatic 
products  formed  in  the  roasting.  Improved  methods  of 
roasting  are  said  to  reduce  these  markedly. 

Phenolphthalein,  when  taken  as  a  laxative,  is  elim- 
inated so  slowly  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  intestines 
eight  days  after  it  was  taken. 

Potassium  fluoride  easily  causes  alcohol  to  separate 
from  water-solutions  and  is  a  better  dehydrating  agent 
than  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  good  dehydrating 
agent  for  alcohol. 


Formosa  is  planning  to  plant  3000  acres  with  young 
camphor  trees  each  year  for  12  years,  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  camphor  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  production  of  camphor  from  the  leaves  when 
the  trees  mature,  will  be  6,500,000  pounds,  which  is 
nearly  three  times  the  present  yield  from  Japan. 

F.  Jones  finds  that  sulphur  volatilizes  slightly  with 
steam,  or  when  heated  to  100**  C.  in  dry  air.  When 
boiled  with  water  nearly  half  a  gramme  volatilized  in 
twenty-two  hours  from  100  Cc.  of  water.  He  also 
finds  that  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thiosulphuric  acid  are 
formed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Enzymes  are  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol,  but  £. 
Bourquelot  finds  that  emulsin,  so  precipitated,  can  still 
act  in  the  presence  of  90-per-cent  alcohol  if  contact 
with  the  body  to  be  acted  upon  is  made.  Apparently 
alcohol  inhibits  enzyme  action  by  preventing  contact, 
rather  than  by  chemical  action. 

Ott  and  Scott  find  that  extract  of  spleen  markedly 
increases  peristaltic  action  and  relieves  chronic  consti- 
pation. A  preparation  of  spleen  under  the  name  "hor- 
monal" is  being  tried  for  constipation. 

E.  Baroni  recommends  that  oils  be  sterilized,  for 
hypodermic  or  other  use,  by  passing  live  steam  through 
rapidly  so  that  the  oil  is  thoroughly  permeated,  for 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  Spores  as  well  as  germs 
are  thus  killed.  The  oil  is  afterward  separated  and 
dried  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate. 

Winged  Riches. — 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  says  that  in 
the  mining  of  coal  probably  one-third  of  the  bitum- 
inous coal  (or  200,000,000  tons)  and  one-half  the  an- 
thracite coal  (or  80,000,000  tons)  are  left  in  the  mines 
and  wasted  each  year  in  the  United  States.  The  losses 
in  making  coke  amount  to  $40,000,000  each  year,  and 
more  natural  gas  is  wasted  than  is  used.  Besides  this 
large  quantities  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  zinc 
are  wasted  in  flue  dust  and  flue  gases. 

Improved  Oil  of  Cade. — 

E.  Ganz  says  that  if  oil  of  cade  be  heated  with 
stirring  to  60°  to  120**  G.  until  the  greenish  color  is 
changed  to  brown  and  the  disagreeable  part  of  the 
odor  is  reduced,  the  residue  has  all  the  valuable  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  original,  but  is  less  irritating 
in  action  and  more  agreeable  in  odor.  The  loss  is  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  original  oil,  and  the  residue  is 
of  a  soft,  semiliquid  consistency. 

Little  but  Important. — 

One-third  of  a  grain  of  pure  radium  chloride  has 
been  deposited  in  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  Paris  as  a  standard  of  radioactivity, 
and  another  sample  of  slightly  less  than  one-half  grain 
is  to  be  deposited  in  Vienna  as  a  supplementary  inter- 
national standard.  The  samples  are  in  sealed  glass 
tubes. 

For  Hypodermic  Use. — 

G.  Liboni  recommends  ferrous  citrate  for  hypo- 
dermic use  instead  of  the  ferric  salt,  since  the  former 
is  less  painful  when  injected.  He  states  that  ferrous- 
ammonium  citrate  combines  with  strychnine  and  with 
arsenitcs  to  form  double  salts. 
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QUERIES 


Information  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (^)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  i$th  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui«i,B- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Wash  Bluing, 

S.  H.  F.  writes :  "Please  mention  some  liquid  and 
solid  bluing,  which  may  be  used  for  laundry  wash." 

SOLUBLE   WASH   BLUING. 

The  following  is  said  to  make  one  of  the  best  wash 
bluings  known,  and  when  prepared  in  quantity  is  very 
cheap:  Dissolve  217  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
in  750  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the  solution  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  in  all  1000  parts.  In  anocher 
vessel  dissolve  100  parts  of  ferric  chloride  in  sufficient 
distilled  water,  and  bring  the  solution  up  to 
1000  parts  as  before.  Make  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  distilled  water,  and  of 
the  solution  add  2000  parts  to  each  of  the  two  iron  so- 
lutions (making  3000  parts  of  each).  Now  add  the 
chloride  solution  to  the  ferrocyanide  little  by  little, 
under  constant  stirring.  After  the  last  of  the  ferric 
chloride  is  added  continue  the  stirring  for  some  time. 
Filter  off  the  liquid  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter 
with  distilled  water  until  the  wash  water  comes  off 
a  deep  blue  color.  After  washing,  spread  the  mass  out 
to  dry,  cither  at  ordinary  temperature  or  by  artificial 
heat.  When  dry,  a  lump  of  this  substance,  which  is 
soluble  Prussian  blue,  breaks  with  a  fine,  bronze-colored 
fracture.  It  is  completely  and  easily  soluble  in  water, 
hot  or  cold.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage  it 
makes,  when  dissolved  in  water,  a  beautiful  blue  ink, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  hand-stamp  ink.  As  a 
laundry  bluing  it  is  said  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  in  cost  or  quality. 

LIQUID    W-ASH    BLUING. 

Pulverize  8.3  parts  of  solid  indigo  in  a  porcelain  dish 
and  add  Z^  1/3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Let  this  stand 
for  six  hours  with  frequent  stirring  with  a  wooden  or 
glass  rod,  and  pour  it  into  a  flask  containing  one-half 
gallon  of  water,  not  too  cold.  Drop  powdered  chalk 
into  the  flask  until  effervescence  ceases,  in  order  to 
remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
clothes.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  quietly  for 
a  few  days,  when  it  is  filtered  through  blotting-paper, 
and  can  be  kept  for  years  w^ithout  fear  of  spoiling. 


Tan  and   Russet  Shoe  Polishes. 
G.  T.  A. — To  renovate  russet  shoes,  first  clean  off 
all  dirt  and  dust  with  a  good  stiff  brush;  then  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  benzine  go  over  the  leather,  repeat- 


ing the  process  as  soon  as  the  benzine  evaporates.  A 
few  wipings  will  bring  back  the  original  color.  Then 
use  a  light-yellow  dressing  and  brush  well. 

The  liquid  application  consists  usually  of  a  solution 
of  yellow  wax  and  soap  in  oil  of  turpentine.  As  a  type 
of  the  mixture  occasionally  recommended  we  may  quote 
the  following: 

(1)  Yellow  wax 4   ounces. 

Pearlash    4    drachms. 

Yellow  soap 1  drachm. 

Spirit  of  turpentine 7  ounces. 

Phosphine  (aniline) 4  grains. 

Alcohol   4  drachms. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Scrape  the  wax  fine  and  add  it,  together  with  the  ash  and 
soap,  to  12  ounces  of  water.  Boil  all  together  until  a  smooth, 
creamy  mass  is  obtained;  remove  from  the  heat  and  add  the 
turpentine  and  the  aniline  previously  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  finished 
product  up  to  lyi  pints. 

(2)  Water   18  parts. 

Rosin  oil    4J4  parU. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  concentrated .  1    1/6  parts. 

White  grain  soap 1.98  parts. 

Russian  glue  1.69  parU. 

Brown   rock    candy 1.67  parts. 

Bismarck  brown  0.07  part. 

Boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  excepting  the  pigment;  after 
all  has  been  dissolved,  add  the  Bismarck  brown  and  filter.  The 
dressing  is  applied  with  a  sponge. 

(3)  Beeswax,  yellow   2  ounces. 

Linseed   oil    3  ounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine 30  ounces. 

Dissolve  by  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  add  1%  ounces  soap 
shavings,  hard  yellow.     Dissolve  this  in  14  ounces  of  hot  water. 

(4)  A  simpler  form  of  liquid  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  yellow  wax  and  palm  oil  dissolved  with  the  aid  ot  heat  in 
8  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine. 


Condition  Powders. 

F.  B.  K.  and  G.  A.  M.— We  do  not  know  the  com- 
position of  the  proprietary  product  which  you  mention. 
If  you  want  a  condition  powder,  here  are  a  few  formu- 
las borrowed  from  the  literature: 

(1)  Exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron 5  pounds. 

Ginger    3  pounds. 

Potassium  nitrate   5  pounds. 

Sulphur    10  pounds. 

Flaxseed    10  pounds. 

Gentian    7  pounds. 

Cream  of  tartar 8  pounds. 

White  resin  5  pounds. 

Aniseed    6  pounds. 

Thoroughly  powder,  and  mix.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful 
once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  in  the  feed.  Another  method  is  to 
mix  the  dose  into  a  mass  with  molasses,  honey,  or  glycerin. 

(2)  Powdered  gentian   2  ounces. 

Powdered  saltpetre  yi  ounce. 

Powdered  sulphur   2  ounces. 

Powdered  resin   1  ounce. 

Powdered  fenugreek 1  ounce. 

Powdered  ginger  2  ounces. 

Powdered  cayenne  pepper 1  ounce. 

Powdered  flaxseed 5  ounces. 

Powdered  elm  bark 5  ounces. 

Powdered  bloodroot   1  ounce. 

Exsiccated  sulphate  of  iron 5  ounces. 

Powdered  sodium  sulphate 4J^   ounces. 

Triturate  the  ingredients  to  a  fine  powder  and  mix.  Dessert- 
spoonful two  times  a  day  in  the  feed. 

(8)     Common  salt 1  part. 

Glauber  salt  2  parts. 

Sodium  bicarbonate   2  parts. 

Juniper  berries  2  parts. 

Gentian    2  parts. 

Ginger    2  parts. 

Linseed    6  parts. 

Fenugreek  10  parts. 

Asafetida     80  parU. 

Fennel  seed,  sufficient  to  make 150  parts. 

Powder  separately  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  dose  for  a 
horse  or  cow  is  a  heaped-up  teaspoonful  administered  with  the 
animal's  food. 
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Preserving  Eggs  in  Liquid  Glass, 

C.  W.  T.  would  like  to  know  about  the  use  of  water- 
glass  as  a  preservative  for  eggs. 

William  O.  Frailey,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has 
had  considerable  success  in  selling  sodium  silicate,  com- 
monly called  "liquid  glass."  Mixed  with  ten  parts  of 
cold  water,  this  product  is  the  best  preservative  for 
eggs.     It  is  better  than  lime  or  salt. 

Mr.  Frailey  described  his  method  of  selling  sodium 
silicate  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association.     To  quote: 

"To  secure  the  best  results  the  eggs  should  not  be 
washed.  We  filled  a  half-gallon  fruit  jar  with  fresh, 
clean  eggs.  Then  we  poured  into  the  container  suf- 
ficent  preserving  solution  to  cover  them.  The  jar  with 
its  contents  was  placed  in  the  window  and  a  card 
placed  on  top:  'Preserved  with  Liquid  Glass.' 

"We  charge  IS  cents  a  pint,  or  25  cents  a  quart,  for 
the  solution  of  sodium  silicate  and  sell  the  commercial 
grade.  We  bought  the  product  in  five-gallon  lots  at 
first,  and  after  selling  fifteen  gallons  purchased  a  barrel 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  paid  for  the  smaller 
quantity.  We  have  sold  about  half  of  the  barrel  al- 
ready. We  were  astonished  at  the  success  rewarding 
our  eflForts.  One  striking  card  read:  'Eggs,  16  cents 
in  May,  45  cents  in  December;  save  the  difference  by 
preserving  the  16-cent  ones.' 

"I  would  recommend  all  enterprising  pharmacists 
to  try  my  policy  of  pushing  the  sale  of  sodium  silicate 
solution  for  the  preservation  of  eggs.  Boiling  the 
water  before  mixing  with  the  product  deaerates  it  to 
some  extent  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  solution." 


Soap  Perfumes. 

C.  A.  N.  writes:  "I  have  experimented  quite  a  little 
with  the  formula  for  liquid  soap  published  several 
times  in  the  Bulletin,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  entirely  satisfactory  product.  By  using  the  smallest 
amount  possible  of  the  alkalies  to  saponify  the  oil,  and 
neutralizing  any  excess  of  alkali  with  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  the  carbonate  of  potash,  I  obtain  a  nice  soap 
which  lathers  freely.  But  the  ingredients  seem  to  kill 
any  perfume  which  I  use.  I  have  tried  several  mix- 
tures of  essential  oils  and  several  synthetic  soap  per- 
fumes.    What  would  you  suggest?" 

The  following  mixtures  of  odoriferous  substances 
are  used  for  perfuming  toilet  soaps;  1  to  2  ounces  are 
required  for  perfuming  10  pounds  of  soap.  You  might 
try  them  experimentally  first : 

(1)  Oil  of  patchouli 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil    of  cloves 4  fluidrachms. 

Oil    of   sandalwood I  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  artificial  musk 1  fluidounce. 

(2)  Oil  of  petitgrain 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  sassafras 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  bergamot 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  cloves iy2  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  thyme,  white iVi  fluidounces. 

Oil  of  cassia 1  ^  fluidounces. 

( 3)  Oil  of  cedarwood 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  thyme,  white 1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  nutmeg 1  fluidounce. 


A  Difficult  Collodion  Mixture, 

E.  G.  asks  how  the  following  prescription  may  be 

compounded.     He  says  he  tried  several  ways  without 

success : 

Chloral  hydrate   «. 

Acetic  acid   0. 

Salicylic  acid    4. 

Ether   6. 

Collodion enough  to  make  1  ounce. 

This  prescription  is  very  peculiar,  in  that  the  querist 
has  used  both  the  metric  and  apothecaries'  systems  in 
designating  the  amounts.  We  interpret  the  amounts 
of  the  first  four  ingredients  as  grammes. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  incompatibility  is  the 
acetic  acid  with  the  collodion.  If  one  will  use  the 
equivalent  amount  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  place  of  the 
36-per-cent  acid,  he  will  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Shake  the  ingredients  together,  of  course,  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  Do  not  use  a  graduate  to  do  the 
mixing  in,  as  the  ether  will  evaporate  enough  to  cause 
the  mass  to  solidify. 

The  product  will  be  a  very  thick  liquid,  too  thick 
to  be  handled  well.  This  is  because  the  solvent  value 
of  the  collodion  and  ether  has  been  overtaxed,  the 
tendency  being  to  throw  the  pyroxylin  out  of  solution. 
If  the  physician  would  consent,  we  would  advise  adding 
1  fluidrachm  of  acetone  to  the  formula.  This  is  a 
better  solvent  than  ether  for  such  things  and  will 
make  the  mixture  very  presentable. 


Chicken  Cholera  Remedy. 

R.  G.  L.  writes :  "If  you  have  any  remedy  for  white 
diarrhea  in  baby  chicks,  let  me  have  it." 

Just  a  year  ago  we  published  several  formulas  of 
chicken  cholera  remedies.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

( 1 )     Sulphuric  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Sulphate  of  iron 16  ounces. 

Water    1   gallon. 

Mix.  Add  1  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
supply  in  place  of  water  to  drink.  Or,  mix  with  meal  or  other 
food. 

(8)  A  remedy  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  alum  alone,  giving  8  or  4  teaspoonfuls  of  alum  water  daily^, 
and  mixing  strong  alum  water  with  the  feed  (corn-meal).  This 
is  said  to  cure  the  very  worst  cases. 

(3)  The  following  remedy  and  treatment  have  been  proposed: 
Take  of  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  8  ounces;  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
2  ounces;  dissolve  them  in  1  gallon  of  clean  water;  add  of  this 
solution  1  or  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  that  the  fowls 
drink,  or  mix  it  in  the  same  proportion  in  a  mash  made  of 
ground  grain  or  other  food.  This  not  only  relieves  when  sick, 
but  is  an  excellent  preventive. 

Replying  to  your  further  request  for  the  formula  of 
a  powder  to  be  placed  in  drinking-water  for  white 
diarrhea  in  chickens,  we  suggest  the  use  of  powdered 
ferrous  sulphate.  If  the  diarrhea  be  observed  in  its 
early  stages  it  can  usually  be  checked  by  feeding  boiled 
rice  with  which  is  mixed  a  little  chalk  in  fine  powder. 


Peroxide  Problems. 

O.  B.  submits  two  queries  bearing  on  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  3  per  cent.  He  asks:  *'How  can 
a  3-per-cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  be  given  a 
color  and  a  fragrant  odor  without  decomposition  re- 
sulting? Can  you  suggest  an  additional  antiseptic  that 
may  be  added?" 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  find  either  a  coka;ing  agent  ^r 
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an  aromatic  substance  that  may  be  added  to  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  without  inducing  decomposition,  ll 
is  notorious  that  dyes  added  to  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
decomposed  rapidly  and  lose  their  color.  But  you 
might  try  "acid  ruby."  As  for  imparting  a  fragrance 
to  hydrogen  peroxide,  peppermint  oil  might  do.  But 
here  again  some  decomposition  may  ensue. 

As  an  additional  antiseptic  you  might  try  adding  a 
little  thymol  to  the  solution.  Peroxide  and  thymol  are 
sometimes  combined  in  mouth-washes  and  gargles. 


Avoirdupois  or  Apothecary  Ounce,  Which? 

N.  S.  submits  an  interesting  query.    He  writes:    "I 

recently  received  a  prescription  reading  as  follows : 

Potassium    iodide IS. 

Aqua  ad l|. 

"Now  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  allowed  to 
dispense  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  potassium  iodide 
or  whether  I  must  dispense  an  apothecary  ounce.  If  I 
dispense  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  potassium  iodide,  do 
I  comply  with  the  law  which  specifies  that  every 
pharmacist  shall  have  in  his  store  a  system  of  apothe- 
cary weights  ranging  from  one-half  grain  to  2  drachms, 
or  do  I  not?" 

The  prescription  sign  for  an  ounce,  5.  means  an 
apothecary's  ounce  of  480  grains  always.  The  avoirdu- 
pois sign  is  "oz.,"  and  is  not  used  in  prescription  writ- 
ing. So  when  3  is  called  for  it  means  an  apothecary's 
or  troy  ounce— 480  grains.  Nothing  else  would  com- 
ply with  the  law. 


Oiled  Dust  Cloths. 
J.  B.  wants  a  method  for  the  preparation  of  oiled 
dust  cloths. 

1.  Saturate  a  suitable  piece  of  cloth  with  kerosene, 
and  lay  it  aside  until  the  surplus  oil  has  evaporated. 
Rub  it  on  a  wooden  surface  until  it  no  longer  leaves 
a  streak,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  cloth  should 
be  well  shaken  after  each  service,  and  reoiled  about 
once  a  month. 

2.  Mix  30  parts  of  paraffin  with  10  parts  of  double 
refined  rape-seed  oil,  heat  moderately,  and  stir  into  it 
1  part  of  melted  gum  benzoin.  Immerse  the  cloths  in 
this  liquid  so  that  they  become  saturated  with  the  mix- 
ture; wring  out  well  and  dry  in  a  shady  place.  The 
cloths  do  not  injure  even  polished  furniture,  but 
rather  enhance  the  brilliancy. 


Label  and  Metal  Varnishes. 

J.  D.  Co.  writes:  "Please  tell  us  a  formula  for 
making  varnish   for  protecting  metal  and   labels." 

A  label  varnish  has  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  be- 
fore, but  we  reprint  it  as  follows: 

Sandarac    8  ounces  av. 

Mastic ^    ounce  av. 

Venice  turpentine 150  grains. 

Alcohol 16    fluidounces. 

Macerate  with  repeated  stirring  until  solution  is  effected,  and 
then  filter. 

The  paper  labels  are  first  sized  with  diluted  mucilage, 
then  dried,  and  finally  coated  with  the  varnish.  If  the 
labels   have  been   written   with   water-soluble   inks   or 


color,  they  are  first  covered  with  two  coats  of  col- 
lodion, and  then  varnished. 

If  you  want  a  shellac  varnish  that  will  be  gener- 
ally useful  on  labels  and  metal,  try  the  following:  In 
75  parts  of  alcohol,  dissolve  15  parts  of  shellac,  2 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  8  parts  of  sandarac. 


Coloring  Ammonium  Carbonate  in  Smelling  Salts. 

W.  S.  W.  submits  the  following  query:  "What  is 
used  to  impart  a  green  color  to  ammonium  carbonate 
cubes  in  smelling  salts?" 

The  green  color  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  eosin-yellow.  At  least  that  statement  is  made 
in  the  literature.  It  were  advisable,  we  think,  to  write 
the  dye  houses  asking  for  a  green  coloring  agent  that 
will  be  permanent  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  Theodore 
H.  Eaton  &  Son,  of  Detroit,  may  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  a  suitable  dye. 


A  Simple  Reaction. 
T.  C.  writes :  "We  filled  the  following  prescription : 

Zinc  sulphate 80  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid 8  fluidrachms. 

Sulphuric  acid   8  fluidounces. 

"What  chemical  change  takes  place  in  this  mixture  ?" 
The  hydrochloric  acid  would  react  with  some  of  the 
zinc  sulphate,  forming  zinc  chloride.  Consequently 
there  would  be  two  salts  of  zinc  in  the  mixture,  the 
chloride  and  the  sulphate.  Two  acids  would,  of  course, 
be  present  also,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric. 


A  Difficult  Ointment. 
L.  Y.  L.  writes:    "Please  tell  me  the  correct  way 
of  filling  the  following  prescription:" 

Rosin     6  ounces. 

Beeswax    8  ounces. 

Lard    8  ounces. 

Verdigris   ^  ounce. 

Melt  the  rosin,  beeswax,  and  lard  together,  stir  until 
cool,  add  the  verdigris,  and  mix  well. 


Who  Makes  ''Clock  Labelsr 
H.  J.  A. — In  the  May  Bulletin,  on  page  220,  we 
printed  your  request  for  the  name  and  address  of  a 
manufacturer  who  produced  the  so-called  clock  labels. 
H.  B.  Moore,  of  Maury  City,  Tenn.,  writes  that  he 
has  bought  clock  labels  from  the  Hessig-EIlis  Drug 
Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Edward  H.  Gram,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  has  obtained  them  from 
the  Improved  Drug  Label  Co.,  123  Chambers  Street, 
New  York. 


For  Deodorising  Perspiration. 
C.  &  K.  want  a  formula  of  a  salve  for  deodorizing 
offensive  perspiration  similar  to  a  well-known  pro- 
prietary product  on  the  market.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  composition  of  the  preparation  mentioned  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way.  It  is  said  to  contain  zinc  oxide, 
glycerin,  and  lard. 
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HARRISON 

ANTI-NARCOTIC 

BILL  PERFECTED. 


At  last  perfect  agreement 
seems  to  have  been  reached 
on  the  precise  form  of  the 
Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill  to  be  submitted  for 
congressional  action,  and  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
this  achievement.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
Conference  is  made  up  of  three  delegates  each 
from  the  five  national  associations  represent- 
ing the  retail,  jobbing,  and  manufacturing 
branches  of  the  drug  trade.  When  the  Con- 
ference was  first  organized  last  January  in 
Washington,  unanimous  decision  was  reached 
upon  a  number  of  changes  in  the  particular 
Harrison  bill  then  pending  in  the  lower  house. 
Congressman  Harrison  expressed  himself  at 
the  time  as  being  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference,  but  Dr.  Hamil- 


ton Wright  was  not  exactly  in  this  frame  of 
mind. 

Dr.  Wright,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  special 
commissioner  of  the  Treasury  Department 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  study  of 
methods  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in 
narcotics.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  two 
International  Opium  Congresses,  and  is  now 
attending  the  third  Congress  at  The  Hague. 
Dr.  Wright  did  not  seem  entirely  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  confused  until 
within  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  the  Conference  held  an- 
other meeting  a  couple  of  months  ago  in 
Washington,  but  even  yet  entire  agreement 
was  not  reached  with  Dr.  Wright  and  others 
in  the  government  service.  Finally,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Conference,  compris- 
ing one  delegate  from  each  of  the  five  national 
associations,  met  in  Washington  last  month, 
made  a  careful  study  in  detail  of  the  revised 
Harrison  bill,  decided  definitely  upon  certain 
changes,  and  then  met  in  special  session  with 
Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  certain  other  government 
attorneys  and  officials.  The  positions  taken  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
were  so  sound  that  ultimately  the  government 
officials  yielded  every  point,*  and  a  corrected 
bill  was  handed  to  Congressman  Harrison  with 
a  signed  agreement  that  it  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  everybody  concerned ! 


NO  SMALL 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


This  is  an  achievement  of  no 
small  dimensions.  It  cer- 
tainly justifies  the  wisdom 
shown  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference.  This  is  a  body  where,  in 
the  first  place,  any  differences  may  be  ironed 
out  which  exist  among  various  branches  of  the 
trade  itself,  so  that  American  pharmacy  in  all 
its  activities  may  present  a  united  and  har- 
monious front  before  Congress.  Furthermore, 
the  membership  of  the  Conference;,  is  made-up 
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of  such  able  men  that,  as  shown  by  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington  last  month,  the  drag 
trade  may  not  only  decide  upon  what  it  wants, 
but  may  also  bring  others  to  its  way  of  think- 
ing if  its  position  is  right  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  which  did  such 
excellent  work  in  June,  was  made  up  of  John 
C,  Wallace,  chairman;  Charles  M.  WoodrafF, 
secretary;  James  H,  Beal,  C.  Mahlon  Kline, 
and  Dr.  William  C  Anderson  as  alternate  for 
James  F.  Finneran.  The  arguments  presented 
by  these  gentlemen  before  the  officials  and  at- 
torneys of  the  government  were  so  convincing 
that  tiiey  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  new  Harrison  bill  before 
it  was  introduced  into  Congress,  instead  of 
having  the  customary  fight,  opposition  and 
entanglement  afterwards.  The  only  people  or 
^'interests"  who  will  now  oppose  the  measure 
are  presumably  those  who  are  against  all  regu- 
lation of  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

PBOvisiONs  What  are  the  chief  pro- 
OF  THE  BAuisoN  visions  of  the  Harrison  anti- 
narcotic  bill  in  its  final  form, 
as  it  has  been  or  soon  will  be  introduced  into 
Congress?  In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  be 
explained  that  it  is  a  taxation  or  revenue 
measure,  and  that  it  therefore  reaches  into 
every  State  and  affects  every  citizen  in  it.  It 
is  not  a  measure  drawn  under  the  inter-state 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
and  affecting  only  traffic  between  the  States. 
This  distinction  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  everybody.  The  law  is  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  chief  features  of  the  act,  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  language,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  covers  opmin,  coca  leaves,  and  any  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative  or  preparation 
thereof.  Exemption  is  provided  for  preparations  in 
each  ounce  of  which  there  is  not  more  than  2  grains 
of  opium,  a  grain  of  morphine,  1/12  grain  of  heroin, 
1  grain  of  codeine,  or  salts  or  derivatives  of  any  of 
these.  Exemption  is  also  provided  for  liniments,  oint- 
ments or  other  preparations  legitimately  prepared  for 
external  use  only. 

2.  Every  dealer  in  or  dispenser  of  these  narcotics 
must  register  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in 
his  district  and  must  pay  a  special  tax  of  $1.00  per 
year.  This  includes  physicians,  dentists  and  veterinari- 
ans as  well  as  retail  druggists,  wholesale  druggists, 
manufacturing  druggists,  importers  or  anybody  else 
who  has  occasion  to  handle  or  dispense  narcotics.  Mere 
possession  of  any  of  the  narcotics  involved,  if  the  pos- 
sessor be  not  registered,  will  be  deemed  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  the  law. 


3.  No  one  may  order  narcotics  except  he  write  the 
order  in  duplicate  on  blanks  provided  by  the  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.  The  buyer  and  the  seller  shall 
each  preserve  his  copy  of  the  order,  and  it  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  by  the  State  or  municipal  authorities 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  local  anti-narcotic 
laws. 

4.  These  blanks  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  r^stered 
dealer  who  buys  them  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  an  unregistered  dealer  who  uses  them  will 
violate  the  law. 

5.  Sales  are  limited  to  orders  filled  out  in  this  man- 
ner, received  from  registered  persons.  The  only  ex- 
emptions are  that  a  registered  physician,  dentist  or 
veterinarian  may  administer  the  narcotics  to  legitimate 
patients,  and  that  a  registered  retail  druggist  may 
fill  the  prescriptions  of  registered  physicians,  dentists 
or  veterinarians.  All  such  prescriptions  must  be  dated 
and  signed  by  the  authors  of  them,  and  must  be  pre- 
served by  the  dispensers  for  two  years. 

6.  Every  dealer,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the 
local  collector  of  the  district,  must  hand  in  a  record  of 
all  purchases  made  by  him  during  a  specified  period. 

7.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act  is  not  more 
than  $2000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  bill,  as  we  have  inti- 
^  "r^M^twM.  mated,  is  pretty  likely  to  be 

enacted  by  Congress.  There 
will  doubtless  be  some  opposition  to  it,  and  it 
may  be  somewhat  amended  during  its  course 
in  Congress,  but  we  look  to  see  it  become  law 
in  pretty  much  its  present  form.  As  for  retail 
druggists,  in  whom  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy is  especially  interested,  we  do  not  see 
that  they  have  any  particular  complaint  to 
make  about  the  measure.  Several  of  the  fea- 
tures originally  complained  of  by  the  retail 
trade  have,  thanks  to  the  Conference,  been 
eliminated  from  the  draft.  It  will  cost  but  a 
dollar  a  year  now  to  register  under  the  act,  and 
the  only  special  work  to  which  the  dntggist 
will  be  subjected  will  be  that  of  making  all  his 
orders  for  narcotics  out  on  special  blanks,  and 
of  keeping  duplicate  copies  of  these  orders. 
Periodic  returns  to  the  local  collector  may  fur- 
ther be  necessary  if  asked  for,  but  they  can  be 
easily  compiled  from  the  file  of  duplicate 
orders.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
keep  a  record  of  every  ounce  of  narcotic  sold 
in  the  country,  so  that  it  can  be  traced  by  State 
and  Federal  officials  in  the  enforcement  of 
anti-narcotic  laws.  Some  such  step  has  be- 
come necessary  by  virtue  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  narcotic  evil. 
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Next  month  will  be  the  great 
co™ENTioNS.  convention  month  of  the 
year  in  pharmacy.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Nashville  during 
the  week  of  August  i8.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  will  gather  the  follow- 
ing week  in  Cincinnati.  Every  loyal  member 
of  each  body  will  want  to  attend  the  meeting, 
while  not  a  few  druggists  will  be  present  at 
both  conventions.  Elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  excellent  business  and 
entertainment  programmes,  and  regular  tour- 
ists' tickets  may  be  purchased  from  the  rail- 
roads at  low  figures.  The  altitude  of  Nashville 
is  quite  high,  so  that  a  cool  and  comfortable 
meeting  is  assured.  The  headquarters  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  will  be  the  Hotel  Hermitage 
in  Nashville,  while  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  in  Cincinnati. 
Important  issues  will  come  up  at  both  meet- 
ings. At  the  A.  Ph.  A.  convention  it  is  quite 
likely  tliat  a  leading  theme  will  be  the  proposal 
to  erect  a  building  in  some  city  as  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  organization,  to  in- 
clude offices  and  library,  as  well  as  laboratory 
facilities  for  N.  F.  and  other  work.  Some 
action,  too,  will  be  necessary  on  the  request  of 
the  Denver  branch,  supported  in  other  quarters 
here  and  there,  that  the  association  resume  its 
former  practice  of  publishing  its  proceedings 
in  one  annual  volume.  Whether  this  proposal 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  new  Journal 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  we  are  tmable  to  say.  A  third 
question  of  importance  for  discussion  at  Nash- 
ville is  that  brought  forward  by  General- 
Secretary  Beal  himself,  who  argues  that  since 
the  retail  drug  trade  has  never  taken  any 
definite  attitude  toward  patent  medicines,  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  should  appoint  a  Council  on  Propri- 
etary Medicines  to  formulate  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  proper  and  improper 
articles,  and  proper  and  improper  methods  of 
advertising. 


THE  There  is  now  pending  in  the 

PBEBEouisiTE  IN  lUinois  legislature  a  gradua- 
tion  prerequisite  bill.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  druggists  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  voted  on  the  question  of  prerequisite 
legislation  a  year  ago,  and  that  they  decided  in 
favor  of  it  by  a  large  majority — 965  as  against 
247.  The  State  association,  meeting  in  annual 
convention  soon  afterwards,  reached  a  unani- 


mous conviction  that  a  graduation  prerequisite 
measure  should  be  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature and  pushed  forward  to  success. 

Under  the  circumstances,  so  overwhelming 
is  the  sentiment  among  druggists  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure,  it  would  seem  that  little  oppo- 
sition would  manifest  itself,  but  we  find  that 
the  publisher  of  the  Western  Druggist  of  Chi- 
cago has  sent  a  protest  to  every  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  His 
statement  contains  the  familiar  fallacies  that  a 
four  years'  college  course  would  be  required 
of  every  owner  of  a  store  in  the  future,  and 
that  private  colleges  instead  of  a  State  Board 
would  dictate  whom  the  State  should  license 
or  even  examine.  So  far  as  the  latter  point  is 
concerned,  everybody  who  is  ifamiliar  with 
prerequisite  legislation  knows  it  is  the  State 
board  which  has  the  whip  hand,  and  which  is 
given  the  power  to  recognize  certain  colleges 
and  reject  the  others. 

As  for  the  old  argument  that  young  men 
are  done  an  injustice  when  made  to  take  a 
two  years'  course,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  have 
a  benefit  conferred  upon  them  which  they  will 
greatly  appreciate  in  the  years  to  come.  This, 
however,  isn't  the  point  at  all — ^the  point  is, 
will  the  public  health  be  better  protected  by 
having  pharmacists,  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  properly  qualified.^  Besides, 
since  the  druggists  of  Illinois  want  this  legisla- 
tion, why  should  our  Chicago  contemporary 
work  so  hard  to  oppose  their  will  ? 


During  the  last  few  years, 
OFAirraoAiTY.      since  State  food  and  drug 

laws  have  become  so  numer- 
ous, and  their  enforcement  so  general,  an 
incidental  evil  has  been  the  tendency  of  many 
of  the  State  enforcing  authorities  to  devise 
rules  and  regulations  which  in  reality  exceed 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  an  elementary 
principle,  of  course,  that  no  State  board  or 
commission  may  supplement  statutory  law  in 
this  manner,  and  thus  usurp  to  itself  the  func- 
tion which  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  legis- 
lature. But  this  elementary  principle  has  not 
been  recognized  by  some  of  the  State  com- 
missions, or,  if  recognized,  has  been  deliber- 
ately flouted.  It  has  remained  for  the  courts 
to  put  a  check  on  excessive  zeal  of  this  kind. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  charged  in  that  State  with  the  en- 
forcement   of    the    drug   law,    bj:^ught    suit 
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against  Sharp  &  Dohme  for  selling  an  essence 
of  pepsin  of  a  digestive  strength  of  i  to  2000. 
The  product  was  properly  labeled  and  branded 
in  accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  statute. 
But  it  was  in  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the 
board  to  the  effect  that  no  product  labeled 
"essence  of  pepsin"  could  be  sold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania unless  it  was  of  the  N.  F.  strength  of  i 
to  3800.  As  soon  as  the  judge  found  that  the 
case  rested,  not  on  the  law,  but  on  a  regulation 
of  the  board,  he  at  once  threw  the  case  out  of 
court  and  ordered  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty. 

Legislatures  make  laws.  The  executive 
branches  of  the  government  administer  those 
laws,  and  have  no  power  or  authority  to  ex- 
ceed or  supplement  them  in  the  slightest 
degree. 


AN  INTEREST 
CHARGE? 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy,  delivering  by 
invitation  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Pharmaceutical 
Association  last  month,  struck  a  little  fire  when 
he  declared  that  the  druggist,  in  making  his 
profit  calculations,  should  not  include  among 
his  expenses  an  interest  charge  on  the  invest- 
ment. Two  or  three  speakers  immediately 
took  the  floor  to  dissent  from  this  view.  They 
declared  that  a  merchant  should  earn  a  proper 
rate  of  interest  on  his  money;  that  he  would 
have  to  do  it  if  he  borrowed  the  money  of 
somebody  else;  and  that  if  he  couldn't  do  it  he 
had  better  sell  his  store  and  work  for  some- 
body else. 

All  of  which  is  of  course  perfectly  true,  but 
which  doesn't  touch  the  real  point.  A  mer- 
chant's net  profits  are  in  reality  the  earnings  or 
dividends  yielded  by  his  capital.  He  has  al- 
ready paid  himself  a  salary,  which  has  been 
included  in  his  expense  account.  His  own  per- 
sonal services  have  therefore  been  recom- 
pensed. What  he  makes  beyond  that,  in  the 
form  of  net  profits  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  what  he  has  earned  as  an  investor  and 
not  as  a  worker.  If  he  makes  a  net  profit  of 
10  per  cent  on  sales,  or  15  or  20  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  this  amoimt  is  the  equivalent  of 
interest  or  dividends.  Why,  then,  confuse 
himself  by  making  an  interest  charge  in  the 
expense  account,  and  then  look  for  interest  or 
dividend  returns  in  two  places  ?  This  certainly 
isn't  good  business  practice,  and  is  furthermore 
very  misleading. 


Our  old  friend  Wilhelm 
"^^Bwsf"^        Bodemann  of  Chicago  said 

something  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Practical  Druggist  touching  upon  his 
fifty  years  in  pharmacy.  On  May  i,  1863,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  apprentice  in  the  German 
town  of  Bremerhaven,  and  Mr.  Bodemann  is 
doubtless  the  only  druggist  now  practicing  in 
Chicago  who  began  so  long  ago.  As  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  interim,  he  declared  that 
he  "could  write  pages  on  the  changes  in  phar- 
macy." 

When  I  discovered  Milwaukee,  in  1867,  we  had  no 
fluidextracts.  Now  they're  almost  extinct  again.  Then 
we  had  no  ready-made  pills ;  now,  more  than  too  many. 
Then    we    all    made    most    of    our    own    galenicals; 

now ?    Well,  the  less  the  average  druggist  makes, 

the  better,  taking  into  consideration  the  stupidity  and 
cupidity  of  a  great  many  of  our  men  who  make  iodine 
tincture  of  0.01%  strength.  Heavens!  What  might 
their  tinctures  of  nux  vomica  and  digitalis  be?  I  am 
ready  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  but — give  me  a  prepa- 
ration made  on  a  large  scale  from  assayed  or  examined 
crude  drugs  by  any  of  the  reputable  large  manufac- 
turers. This  may  not  be  good  propaganda  music,  but 
them's  my  sentiments.  And  so  the  changes  in  other 
ways  have  worked  wonders.  Debates  and  arguments  in 
journals  are  more  decorous  than  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  Chinese  methods  of  making  faces  and  throw- 
ing stink  bombs  were  yet  in  vogue,  but  mud  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  argument  according  to  my  old  school- 
mate Bismarck. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 


THE  "HONE* 
PROJECT. 


The  Druggists'  National 
Home,  fostered  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Drug 
Clerks,  was  dedicated  in  Palmyra,  Wisconsin, 
last  month.  Speeches  were  made  by  Colonel 
Duncan  McGregor,  private  secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor McGovern ;  P.  A.  Mandabach,  secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  D.  C. ;  S.  A.  Eckstein,  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association; 
F.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Northwestern  Druggist, 
and  others.  E.  B.  Heimstreet,  well-known 
druggist  of  Palmyra,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Home,  has  been  se- 
lected as  superintendent  of  the  institution,  and 
Mrs.  Heimstreet  as  matron.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  dedication  exercises  the  clerks  held 
their  annual  convention  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  F.  M.  Blank,  Akron, 
Ohio;  1st  vice-president,  A.  B.  Wallace, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  2nd  vice-president,  H.  J. 
Weinke,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  3rd  vice-president, 
Frank  Schaehtleiter,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  National  Organizer,  Leon  Tuholski, 
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Pittsburg,  Penn.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  Sunday  closing  and  shorter  hours,  the 
raising  of  professional  standards,  and  recip- 
rocal registration,  and  condemning  the  indif- 
ference of  some  of  the  State  boards  in  the 
enforcement  of  pharmacy  acts. 
*     *     * 

A  somewhat  novel  sugges- 
WEiLi  wELii       tion  was  made  last  month  by 

President  A.  N.  Doerschuk 
to  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  Laws  restricting  the  sale  of 
opium,  cocaine,  morphine,  etc.,  to  physicians' 
prescriptions  are  now  universally  supported, 
declared  Mr.  Doerschuk,  and  he  believed  an- 
other step  should  be  taken  in  restricting  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  the  sale  of  certain 
S3mthetic  hypnotics,  anodynes,  and  analgesics. 
Specific  reference  was  made  to  acetanilide, 
aspirin,  antipyrin,  phenacetine,  antifebrine, 
migraine,  veronal,  sulfonal,  trional,  kyrofine, 
and  adalin.  Mr.  Doerschuk  said  that  he  had 
brought  this  proposition  forward  at  the  annual 
meetingvthis  year  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  but  had  been  turned  dow^n. 
He  thereupon  proposed  that  the  Kansas  City 
Association  interest  itself  and  endeavor  to 
have  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council. 
His  recommendation  was  approved,  and  some- 
thing along  this  line  will  therefore  doubtless 
be  attempted  in  Kansas  City  before  long.  The 
idea  is  to  include  all  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining these  S)mthetics,  so  that  thev.  too,  can 
only  be  sold  by  the  druggist  upon  the  pre- 
scription of  the  physician ! 

«     «     ♦ 

The  whirligig  of  time  brings 
THEN  AND  NOW.     many  interesting  changes  to 

the  surface.  The  other  day 
some  one  sent  us  a  newspaper  clipping  pub- 
lished in  1887  on  "The  Cocaine  Habit."  At 
that  time  cocaine  was  a  new  chemical.  Its 
astonishing  virtue  as  a  narcotic  and  anesthetic 
was  ever)rwhere  realized,  but  a  few  people  had 
begun  to  fear  that  cocaine  might  become  a 
habit-forming  drug  like  opium  and  morphine. 
The  author  of  this  newspaper  clipping  wrote 
the  article  to  show  that  cocaine  could  not  pos- 
sibly lend  itself  to  any  such  abuse.  He  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  cocaine  in  a  manner  which 
now,  26  years  later,  sounds  very  amusing.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  cocaine 
habit  did  exist,  it  was  to  be  classed  with  the 


tea  and  coffee  habits,  rather  than  with  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  opium.  What  a  difference  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  often 
makes! 


IS  HtOa  A 
MEDICINE  ? 


In  Kansas  last  February  the 
State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  hydrogen  perox- 
ide was  not  properly  a  medicine,  and  that  it 
and  similarly  innocent  products  could  be  sold 
by  general  merchants.  In  New  York  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  either  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  some  years  ago 
that  articles  like  hydrogen  peroxide  and  tinc- 
ture of  arnica  were  medicines  and  could  not 
properly  be  sold  by  others  than  registered 
pharmacists.  One  may  take  his  choice  be- 
tween these  two  decisions.  We  find  that  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  Illinois  has 
adopted  resolutions  indicating  its  belief  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  really  a  medicament,  and 
expressing  its  intention  to  prohibit  the  illegal 
sale  of  the  substance  by  department  stores  and 
general  merchants  throughout  the  State. 


The  American  Druggists' 
AN™cocA^coL^^    Syndicate  and  the  Coca-Cola 

people  have  gotten  together 
so  far  as  recent  litigation  between  them  is  con- 
cerned. The  A.  D.  S.  has  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue permanently  the  use  of  the  title  "A.  D.  S. 
Coca  and  Kola,"  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Coca-Cola  have  met  the  Syndicate  more  than 
half-way  by  agreeing  to  relieve  the  latter  and 
its  stockholders  from  all  damages  for  past  in- 
fringements of  trade-mark  rights.  The  United 
States  District  Court  held  originally  that  the 
A.  D.  S.  title  for  its  product  was  a  violation  of 
the  Coca-Cola  trade-mark. 


The  Board  of  Licenses  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  ruled  that  drug  stores  where  sandwiches 
and  other  edibles  are  sold  at  the  f  otmtain  will 
be  classed  as  restaurants,  and  will  be  made  to 
take  out  a  special  permit  costing  $17.  The 
ruling  comes  as  a  result  of  protests  by  restau- 
rant owners  in  the  town. 


A  druggist  in  New  York  City  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  serve  30  days  in  the  city  prison  for 
selling  paregoric  made  from  wood  alcohol. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  PRICE  RESTRICTION. 

By  the  Edhor. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  rendered  a  decision  of  first  im- 
portance to  all  those  concerned  in  the  subject 
of  price  protection.  We  refer  to  the  decision 
in  the  Sanatogen  case,  and  this  follows  two 
other  decisions  of  similar  import.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  perhaps  longer,  the  lesser  courts 
throughout  the  United  States,  coimty,  State, 
and  Federal,  have  been  passing  on  the  legality 
of  direct-contract  plans  and  other  schemes  for 
the  restriction  of  prices  of  patented  and  im- 
patented  articles.  Some  of  these  decisions 
have  been  favorable  to  restriction ;  others  have 
been  unfavorable;  and  the  situation  has  been 
one  of  confusion  worse  confounded.  It  has 
remained  for  the  court  of  final  resort — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — ^to  settle 
the  question  beyond  all  peradventure,  and  this 
it  has  now  done  in  a  series  of  three  decisions 
rendered  within  the  last  year  or  two.  This 
trio  of  rulings,  if  we  mistake  not,  proves  it  to 
be  illegal  and  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to 
restrict  or  control  the  price  of  his  products 
once  he  has  sold  them  and  lost  direct  owner- 
ship and  interest  in  them. 

THE  MILES-PARK  DECISION. 

Before  mentioning  in  detail  the  latest  one  of 
these  cases — the  Sanatogen  case — ^let  us  briefly 
touch  upon  the  two  other  decisions  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  first  was  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  brought 
by  The  Miles  Medical  Company  against  the 
Park  &  Sons  Co.  This  case,  be  it  understood, 
referred  to  articles  unprotected  by  patent,  even 
though  bearing  the  common  title  of  "patent 
medicines."  The  court  ruled  here  that  the 
Miles  contract  was  in  tmreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  that  an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  an 
article  of  general  use  was  against  public  policy 
and  therefore  void.  This  decision,  we  repeat, 
had  reference  to  unpatented  articles  and  was 
rendered  under  the  Sherman  act 

THE  DICK  MIMEOGRAPH  DECISION. 

The  next  decision  in  this  series  of  three  was 
handed  down  in  the  now  famous  Dick  mimeo- 
graph case.  Unlike  the  first,  this  was  a  case 
referring  to  a  patented  article  and  was  brought 
under  the  patent  law.  It  was  held  by  the  court 
that  the  patent  law  conferred  three  exclusive 


rights:  the  right  to  manufacture,  the  right  to 
use,  and  the  right  to  sell  a  patented  article.  The 
manufacturer  in  this  instance  did  not  so  much 
sell  his  mimeographs  as  he  licensed  their  use. 
He  furnished  them  at  a  price  near  or  below  the 
cost,  with  the  agreement  that  they  could  only 
be  used  with  the  supplies  made  and  sold  by  him 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  from  the  supplies  and 
not  from  the  machine  that  the  manufacturer 
realized  his  profit.  In  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  supported  the  contention  of  the  manu- 
facturer. It  held  that  since  he  had  made  no 
profit  from  the  sale  of  his  machine,  and  was 
relying  upon  the  gains  secured  from  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  supplies,  he  was  in  reality 
merely  licensing  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and 
that  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  license 
constituted  an  infringement  of  the  patent. 

At  once,  however,  this  decision  was  widely 
misunderstood.  It  was  believed  almost  every- 
where to  mean  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  pat- 
ented article,  enjoying  a  perfect  monopoly  un- 
der the  patent  law,  had  the  right  to  impose  all 
sorts  of  restrictions  upon  the  sale,  use,  and 
price  of  his  product.  Even  some  of  the  lesser 
courts  were  deceived.  In  this  State,  for  in- 
stance, the  Kellogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co., 
unable  under  the  Miles  decision  to  restrict  the 
price  of  its  product,  thought  from  the  Dick  de- 
cision that  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  patent  its 
article  in  some  way.  The  company  therefore 
secured  a  patent  on  the  carton  or  container  of 
its  toasted  corn  flakes,  and  then  sought  price 
protection  under  the  patent  law.  A  county  cir- 
cuit judge  in  Michigan  upheld  the  contention 
of  the  company,  basing  his  decision  on  that 
rendered  in  the  Dick  case,  and  this  at  once 
gave  great  impetus  to  price-protection  efforts 
throughout  the  country. 

THE  SANATOGEN  DECISION. 

But  the  third  and  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  shown  that  hopes  of  this 
sort  are  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
Sanatogen  case,  decided  a  few  weeks  ago,  had 
reference  to  a  patented  article  and  was  brought 
under  the  patent  law.  The  manufacturer  ex- 
pected to  win  under  the  same  conditions  as 
determined  the  issue  in  the  Dick  case.  Sana- 
togen was  a  patented  medicinal  article  sold  to 
a  jobber,  by  the  jobber  sold  to  a  retailer,  and 
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by  the  retailer  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  cut 
price.  Each  package  of  the  product  contained 
a  notice  that  the  article  must  be  sold  at  a  dollar, 
and  that  any  sale  at  less  than  this  would  con- 
stitute an  infringement  of  the  patent.  A  mere 
purchase  of  the  article  was  declared  to  be  an 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  before  the  court  was:  "Did  the 
druggist  violate  the  patent  when  he  sold  San- 
atogen  at  less  than  the  price  printed  upon  the 
package?" 

The  court  held  that  he  did  not.  The  argu- 
ments made  by  the  manufacturer's  attorneys 
were  based  largely  upon  the  decision  rendered 
in  the  Dick  case,  but  the  court  declared  that  the 
conditions  were  not  at  all  the  same.  It  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Dick  case  the  manufacturer  had 
really  conferred  only  the  right  to  use  and  not 
to  sell,  and  that  he  got  his  profit  from  the  sub- 
sequent employment  of  the  article  and  not 
from  its  sale.  In  the  Sanatogen  case,  on  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  in  reality  sold  his 
article  outright,  made  his  whole  profit  from 
the  sale,  and  was  in  nowise  interested  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  merchandise.  The 
title  had  passed  absolutely,  and  subsequent 
purchasers  had  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  what  they  had  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is 
clear  beyond  all  peradventure  from  this  de- 
cision that  the  patent  law  confers  upon  manu- 
facturers "no  grant  of  a  privilege  to  keep  up 
prices  and  prevent  competition  by  notices  re- 
stricting the  price  at  which  an  article  may  be 
sold." 

WHAT  THESE  DECISIONS  MEAN. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  three  epoch- 
making  decisions — ^the  first  decisions  rendered 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  land  telling  the 
country  just  what  may  not  be  done  in 
the  restriction  of  prices  of  both  patented 
and  unpatented  articles.  The  Miles  decision 
showed  that  under  the  Sherman  law  the  price 
could  not  be  restricted  on  unpatented  articles, 
once  these  articles  had  been  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  title  had  passed.  The  San- 
atogen decision  showed  that  under  the  patent 
law  exactly  the  same  thing  was  true.  The 
intermediate  decision,  handed  down  in  the 
Dick  case,  simply  indicated  that  a  patentee  may 
control  the  use  of  a  machine  or  other  ap- 
paratus if  it  is  from  the  use  of  it  and  not  from 
the  sale  that  he  realizes  his  profit  and  secures 
the  advantage  of  his  patent  monopoly. 


THE  FUTURE. 

So  there  you  are.  What  ground  is  left 
tmder  present  laws  for  the  advocates  of  price 
restriction  to  stand  upon?  We  do  not  see  that 
any  at  all  is  left.  There  is  one  slight  hope, 
but  it  is  very  slight.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
if  the  manufacturer  technically  retains  the  title 
in  his  products,  under  the  so-called  agency- 
assignment  method,  he  may  be  held  to  be  the 
owner  of  them  until  they  have  finally  been  sold 
to  the  consumer.  As  the  technical  owner,  he 
may  therefore  be  held  to  have  the  right  to  say 
at  what  price  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  sold.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
present  Freeman-Miles  plan,  and  likewise  of 
the  Freericks  plan  fathered  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
but  we  seriously  doubt  whether  it  would  hold 
water.  We  believe  from  the  language  of  the 
Miles-Park  decision  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hold  such  a  scheme  to  be  a  mere  subter- 
fuge, and  the  decisions  rendered  in  half  a 
dozen  other  cases  seem  to  verify  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true,  however,  that  this  particular 
point  hasn't  been  squarely  and  definitely  de- 
cided so  far  by  the  court. 

Another  loophole  of  escape  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible under  the  patent  law.  In  the  Sanatogen 
decision  the  court  declared  that  Congress 
doubtless  had  the  power  to  so  frame  a  patent 
law  as  to  give  a  patentee  the  right  to  control 
resales  of  his  product.  It  would  seem  there- 
•fore  that  the  patent  law  might  be  so  amended  . 
as  to  supply  this  omission.  But  if  it  is 
amended  it  will  of  course  affect  patented  arti- 
cles only,  and  very  few  of  the  products  on 
which  the  drug  trade  wants  price  protection 
are  patented. 

With  unpatented  products,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  the  so-called  "patent"  medicines 
and  the  like,  the  only  hope  of  real  relief  appar- 
ently lies  in  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  act 
— such  an  amendment,  perhaps,  as  has  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Freericks  and  represented  in 
the  Clapp  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill — 2L  bill  really  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Freericks,  as  we  understand — was  to  exempt 
retailers,  labor  organizations,  producers,  and 
growers  from  the  operations  of  the  Sherman 
act,  and  to  permit  them  to  combine  their  ac- 
tivities and  to  fix  prices  tmder  the  regulatory 
authority  of  some  commission  or  bureau  in 
Washington.  But  there  is  again  the  fear  that 
such  legislation  would  be  held  to  be  discrimi- 
natory and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
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PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

If,  however,  the  patent  and  the  Sherman 
laws  are  amended  in  these  respects  price  re- 
striction may  become  possible.  Without  such 
amendments  we  do  not  consider  that  any  con- 
trol of  prices  is  legally  possible.  And  as  for 
the  hope  of  amending  the  statutes,  it  may  be 
said  finally  that  there  is  a  tremendous  senti- 
ment in  this  country  against  such  amendments, 
and  against  any  law  which  will  in  anywise  cur- 
tail the  absolute  freedom  of  competition.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  Dick  decision  was  rendered,  and 
the  fear  became  general  that  it  opened  the  way 
for  patentees  to  dictate  resale  prices.  Congress 
was  flooded  with  demands  that  specific  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  specifically  denying  patentees 
any  such  rights  at  all.  And  since  the  Sana- 
togen  decision  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  price- 
restrictive  plans  are  illegal,  the  government 
has  announced  its  determination  to  proceed 
against  patentees  like  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
having  in  operation  price-regulating  schemes 
of  one  kind  and  another. 


ENFORCING  THE  PHARMACY  LAW, 

A  very  interesting  article  was  contributed  by 
Charles  J.  Clayton  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Druggist.  It  was  entitled 
"Why  Not  Enforce  the  Pharmacy  Law?" 
What  Mr.  Clayton  had  in  mind  was  that  sec- 
tion or  provision  of  the  State  laws  touching 
on  the  employment  of  unregistered  clerks.  He 
made  the  point  that  a  failure  to  enforce  rigidly 
this  feature  of  the  law  resulted  ultimately  in 
overcompetition  among  druggists. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  real  estate  man  who 
finds  that  his  vacant  store  doesn't  rent  because 
the  locality  isn't  sufficiently  attractive,  and  he 
opens  a  drug  store  himself  and  places  it  in 
charge  of  unregistered  help.  A  block  or  two 
away  is  another  store  started  by  an  ambitious 
young  man  with  insufficient  capital,  who  has 
found  that  in  cutting  corners  he  cannot  afford 
to  hire  a  registered  clerk,  and  therefore  em- 
ploys an  unregistered  boy  who,  little  by  little, 
gets  so  he  does  pretty  nearly  everything  around 
the  place.  Other  typical  cases  were  cited  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  in  these  and  in  other  ways  the  employment 
of  unregistered  help  practically  means  in  the 
long   run  a   greater   number    of    stores   than 


would  otherwise  exist.     It  consequently  means 
needless  competition. 

Mr.  Clayton  therefore  made  a  plea  for  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  pharmacy  laws.  It 
was  necessary,  first,  because  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health,  and  second,  because 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  pharmacists  them- 
selves. Anyway,  he  declared,  "the  business  of 
the  board  of  pharmacy  is  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed."  Boards  sometimes  defend  them- 
selves by  saying  that  druggists  in  general  do 
not  want  the  law  enforced,  but  this  is  never  an 
excuse  for  failing  to  do  one's  duty.  "Hew 
to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may!" 


A  UNIQUE  INVESTMENT. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Bul- 
letin last  month  was  comprised  in  the  publica- 
tion of  three  prize- winning  articles  under  the 
general  title  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made." 
This  prize  contest  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  there  were  several  excellent  papers 
which  we  regretted  not  being  able  to  give 
prizes.  One  of  the  contributions  entered  in 
the  contest  we  are  reprinting  in  this  place : 

What  at  one  time  promised  to  be  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made  was  when  I  insured  my  mother-in-law's 
life  for  $7000.  She  was  then  68  years  old.  This  was 
all  the  insurance  that  I  could  afford,  as  I  was  then  not 
very  flush  with  money.  But,  do  you  know,  she  was 
taken  sick  and  died  inside  of  two  weeks !  I  was  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  my  expectation  of  getting  the 
$7000.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract 
that  only  a  certain  percentage  would  be  paid  if  the 
insured  died  within  six  months.  So  all  I  got  was  $35.00 1 
The  doctor  was  given  a  calling  down  by  the  company, 
and  the  insurance  agent  nearly  lost  his  job.  Thus  what 
I  thought  would  prove  a  very  profitable  side-line  invest- 
ment didn't  turn  out  so  well  after  all! 

Taking  out  an  insurance  policy  on  your 
mother-in-law  is  certainly  an  original  way  of 
making  money. 


James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  has  bought  a  large  in- 
terest in  the  Liggett  drug  stores.  Some  of  the 
officials  in  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  stockholders  in  the  Riker- 
Hegeman  Co.,  so  that  a  tobacco  war  in  these 
chain-store  companies  is  a  possibility  of  the 
future. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A  WEST  VIRGINIA  BUSINESS. 

A  druggist  in  West  Virginia  submits  the 
following  statement  of  his  business : 

Year  Ending: 
Jan.  1, 1018.        Jan.  1, 1918. 

Total    sales   year $13,936  90  $15,417  78 

Merchandise  as  per  inv 5,297  05  5,662  11 

Fixtures    4,103  75  4,103  75 

Accounts    receivable 1,238  96  1,704  03 

Total    $10,639  76        $11,469  89 

Bills    payable 1,132  78  1,160  07 

Notes  we  owe 1,900  00  1,250  00 

Total     $  3,032  78  $  2,410  07 

Expenses : 

Salary  of  manager $  780  00  $1,000  00 

Clerks     360  00  870  00 

Rent    420  00  420  00 

Insurance    96  00  96  00 

Light  and  heat 86  40  86  40 

Freight  and    drayage 168  00  175  00 

Taxes  and  license 72  00  72  00 

Int.   on   notes 720  00  736  00 

Total     $2,702  40         $3,455  40 

Cash  on  hand 365  00 

In  examining  this  statement  it  is  apparent 
at  the  start  that  the  sales  in  1913  showed  a 
nice  gain  over  those  of  1912.  But  nearly 
$500  worth  of  book  accounts  were  added  dur- 
ing that  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  accounts 
receivable.  If  they  are  all  good  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  But  increased  sales  at  the 
expense  of  more  questionable  book  accounts 
is  not  desirable.  A  note  outstanding  was  re- 
duced by  $650,  while  bills  payable  remained 
practically  the  same.  That  looks  well.  But 
the  expenses!  They  increased  from  $2702  to 
$3455,  or  $753.  Still,  on  second  thought  that 
is  not  so  bad  because  the  increased  expenses 
were  due  to  allowing  more  salary  to  the  man- 
ager and  the  clerks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
statement.  The  additional  expenditures  were 
not  the  result  of  faulty  management. 

Proceeding  now  to  estimate  the  profit,  we 
notice  the  sales  are  omitted,  but  that  doesn't 
prevent  our  figuring  the  increase  in  the  man's 
property.  The  total  assets  increased  from 
$10,639.76  to  $11,469.89,  a  gain  of  $830.13. 
Adding  to  the  last  amount  the  cash  on  hand, 
if  we  may  assume  it  was  accumulated  during 


1912,  the  result  is  $830.13  plus  $365.00,  or 
$1195.00. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  increase  in  assets, 
we  notice  a  decrease  in  liabilities.  The  latter 
diminished  from  $3032.78  to  $2410.07,  or 
$622.71.  Adding  the  last  figure  $622.71  to 
$1195.00,  we  find  the  man's  net  profits  were 
apparently  $1817.84.  On  sales  of  $13,936.90, 
net  earnings  of  $1817.84  are  very  good. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PROMOTION  FOR  JAMES  E.  BARTLETT. 

James  E.  Bartlett,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
was  brought  into  the  home  office  in  Detroit 
the  first  of  this  month  as  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
This  is  a  well-merited  recognition  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  it  adds  another  to  the  group  of 


Jambs  E.  Babtlbtt. 


strong  men  conducting  the  destinies  of  that 
great  house.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  first  engaged 
as  a  traveler  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  in  1889. 
After  a  year  on  the  road  he  took  a  special 
course  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, next  spent  some  months  in  several  of  the 
laboratory  departments  getting  an  all-around 
training,  and  then  served  successively  as  as- 
sistant foreman  of  the  pill  department,  buyer, 
chief  of  the  fire  department,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  finally  superintendent  of  the 
laboratory.    In  1896  he  was  sent  to  establish 
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a  branch  office  in  Chicago,  and  his  gifts  as  a 
business  creator  and  organizer  were  so  pro- 
nounced that  within  a  few  years  he  had  de- 
veloped the  office  into  a  large  branch  house  and 
had  brought  a  big  slice  of  the  Middle  West 
under  his  jurisdiction.  His  unusual  record  in 
Chicago  made  his  recent  promotion  inevitable, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett's  abilities  will  now  be  at  the 
ready  disposal  of  the  management  in  the  fur- 
ther upbuilding  and  development  of  the  house. 
Geo.  L.  Genz  succeeds  Mr.  Bartlett  as  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch. 


A  CHICAGO  HUSTLER. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hobart,  as  president  this  last  year 
of  the  Travelers'  Auxiliary  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  conducted  a  vig- 


largest  store,  in  fact,  in  the  city  of  Cadillac. 
The  drug  department,  however,  was  profited 
rather  than  injured  by  this  development,  in 
that  it  was  given  quarters  by  itself  and  really 
became  the  expression  of  exclusive  and  legiti- 


A.  W.  HOBABT. 

orous  administration.  Giving  way  to  a  suc- 
cessor at  the  Quincy  meeting  last  month,  he 
will  be  chairman  of  the  Council  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Dr.  Hobart  has  been  active  in 
State  association  matters  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  has  been 
Chicago  manager  for  the  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  Co.  

DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  H.  WEBBER. 

The  death  of  Arthur  H.  Webber  of  Cadillac, 
Michigan,  removes  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  interesting  pharmacists  of  the  State.  One 
of  the  unique  things  about  Mr.  Webber's  busi- 
ness was  that  he  developed  several  side-lines 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  establishment  came 
in  time  really  to  be  a  department  store — the 


Abthub  H.  Wbbbbb. 

mate  pharmacy.  Mr.  Webber  was  so  success- 
ful in  organizing  and  building  up  his  business 
that  in  time  he  reached  the  period  where  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  duties  of  management  very 
largely  to  his  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  next 
logical  step  was  reached  when  he  created  a 
stock  company  and  gave  his  chief  men  an 
interest  in  the  concern. 

Thus  he  became  able  to  devote  a  good  real 
of  time  to  civic  affairs,  to  outside  interests, 
and  to  relaxation.  He  took  one  or  more  trips 
to  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  He  was  president 
of  the  Cadillac  Board  of  Trade  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  death  apparently  was  a  great 
surprise.  He  played  golf  in  the  afternoon, 
attended  a  business  meeting  in  the  evening,  and 
was  seemingly  in  good  health  until  1 1  o'clock 
at  night.  At  that  hour  he  became  violently 
sick,  was  taken  to  Mercy  Hospital,  was  oper- 
ated on  for  appendicitis,  and  died  the  next 
morning  before  noon. 

Mr.  Webber  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Pharmacy.  He  was 
one  of  the  wheel-horses  in  the  old  Michigan 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was  at  one 
time  its  president,  and  was  on  several  occasions 
chairman  of  its  Legislative  Committee.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  appeared  frequently  before 
the  Michigan  legislature  in  the  interests  of 
pharmaceutical  legislation.  He  was  a  frequent 
attendant  in  former  years  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ings  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  In  all  of  his  associa- 
tion work  he  will  be  recalled  as  a  man  who  had 
definite  convictions,  who  did  not  fail  to  express 
them  courageously,  and  who  always  mingled 
wit  with  wisdom,  and  satire  with  criticism. 
There  were  few  more  interesting  speakers  in 
pharmacy  than  Arthur  Webber.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  one  son,  Harold,  a  student  at  Har- 
vard. 


esting  to  note  that  an  organizer  lias  been  em- 
ployed to  go  over  the  State,  create  coimty 
associations,  and  induce  new  members  to  join 


ANOTHER    WOMAN    PHARMACIST. 

During  recent  months  in  the  Bulletin  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  por- 
traits of  a  number  of  women  who  have  been 
successful  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits  of  one 
kind  or  another.  We  are  now  adding  Miss 
Mabel  Giddings  of  Austin,  Texas,  to  the  list. 


W.  L.  SUTBBRI^ND. 


Miss  Mabbl  Giddings. 

Miss  Giddings  is  an  alumna  of  the  Galveston 
School  of  Pharmacy.  For  several  years  fol- 
lowing her  graduation  she  was  pharmacist  in 
the  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galveston.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  with  the  Graham  Pharmacy 
at  Austin,  and  altogether  has  pri^cf  iced  her  pro- 
fession about  nine  years. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Lawton  late  in  May.  We  are  showing  a  like- 
ness of  the  gentleman  chosen  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  association  during  the  coming 
year — W.  L.  Sutherland  of  Lawton.  It  is  very 
evident  from  a  glance  at  this  gentleman's  fea- 
tures that  something  will  be  doing  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Enid,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  inter- 


the  organization.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  the 
membership  up  to  800  or  1000  before  the  Enid 
meeting  next  May. 


NEW   PRESIDENT    OF   THE   LOUISIANA 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  this  department  of  the  May  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  a  short  sketch  of  Edward 
Henry  Walsdorf,  a  prominent  New  Orleans 
druggist.  We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Walsdorf 
has  since  been  honored  by  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  whereupon  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  But  his  resignation  was  refused, 
leaving  him  to  serve  his  fellow  pharmacists  in 
a  double  capacity. 


DINNER  TO  LEONARD  A.  SELTZER. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer  of  this  city,  recently  ap- 
pointed on  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  was 
the  guest  on  June  18  at  a  dinner  party  given 
at  the  Detroit  Motor  Boat  Club  by  25  of  his 
friends  in  the  drug  trade.  Three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  also  present.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Harry  B.  Mason,  Charles  F. 
Mann,  J.  W.  T.  Knox,  Charles  S.  Koon,  and 
others.  Much  joy  was  expressed  over  Mr. 
Seltzer's  appointment,  and  the  evening  was  one 
of  unusual  pleasure  and  delight. 
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This  store  is  located  in  Salt  Lake  Cltj.  at  the  corner  of  Sd  North  B.  D.  Shipper.  Buffalo  Ck>llece  of  Pharniac7t  'IS.  is  manacer  of 

and  ad  West  Streets.    The  proprietor  is  J.  C.  Hansen.  the  Bilyer  Lake  Pharmacy  in  Baldwin.  Lonff  Island.  N.  T. 


B.  J.  Mnrpby  has  been  in  the  droff  business  in  Paris.  Texas.  '^^  Smith -Lockhart  Dnw  Oo..  of  Bay  City.  Texas,  call 

for  88  years.  81  of  which  have  been  spent  in  this  location.    Ponr  themselves  "  the  obliginff  drosvisU "  on  aU  their  advertis- 

derks  are  employed  in  this  prosperous  establishment.  i^S  literature. 


This  and  the  next  picture  show  the  establishment  of  the  In  this  view  J.  W.  Pollard,  Jr..  manager  of  the  prescription 

Gk>van-Kin«  Dmc  Oo..  Helena.  Ark.— one  of  the  largest,  most  department,  is  standing  in  the  foreground  checking  a  prescrip- 

snooessf nl  and  up-to-date  stores  in  the  State.    Mr.  Oovan  and  tion.    Mr.  Pollard  is  a  graduate  of  Valpaniso  University, 

Mr.  King  are  both  shown  standing  in  front.  dass  of  '07. 


Dnitf  Siorsa  Bmwm  sad  Th«r«. 
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Washbnm  Bt  Taylor  are  proprietors  of  this  store  in  Oordell,  Here  we  have  C^threll's  pharmacy,  located  at  1010  MoGowan 

Okla.    Mr.  Waahbam  was  recently  elected  city  treasarer  of  Avenue.  Houston,  Texas.    It  is  certainly  a  very  lisht  and  spa- 

Oordell.  cions  establishment. 


One  of  the  handsomest  dmc  stores  in  Northeastern  Texas  is  A.  L.  Morgan,  Camden.  Ark.,  is  the  proprietor  of  this  store, 

said  to  be  the  establishment  of  Nolen  Bros.,  located  in  the  and  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture.    Mr.  Morgan  is  also 

town  of  Canton.  mayor  of  the  town  of  Camden. 


The  Alton  Dnur  Co.,  Alton,  111.,  are  justly  proud  of  this  beau-  A.  A.  Woodward,  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota,  treasurer  of  the 

tifol  store.    It  was  recently  equipped  by  Bangs,  and  would  cer*  State  Pharmaoeutical  Association,  had  his  phannacy  hand- 

tainly  be  hard  to  beat  for  attractivenen.  somely  refitted  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago  after  a  fire. 


Dnitf  Siorsa  WLmwm  and  Th«r«« 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  two  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we 
cordially  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them: 

1.  How  can  we  get  and  kegp  a  higher  grade  of  yoimg  men  in  pharmacy? 

Submittecl  by  Frank  P.  StreH  Patenon,  N.  J. 

2.  ShouM  the  shelf  bottles  of  tinctures^  fluidexfaracts,  and  similar  galenicals  occupy 
a  position  of  prominence  in  the  main  store,  or  should  they  be  relegated  to  the  back 
room  with  the  pills,  tablets,  specialties,  and  the  like?  Submitted  by  Walter  MChaM.  Bangor,  Me. 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  two  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00. 
Other  answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  No  single  contributor, 
unless  he  desires,  need  write  a  reply  to  more  than  one  of  the  questions.  Every  cuiswer 
must  be  at  least  500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  August  1 0. 


HOW  TO  STOP  BEING  •'JUST  OUT  OF  THIS  ARTICLE  TO-DAY/' 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  first  question  printed  in  the  April  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Al.  E.  Lenz,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  using  the 
following  plan  of  eliminating  the  old  phrase 
"just  out"  after  trying  many  others  that  are 
no  better  than  the  want-book  idea.  Once  you 
have  tried  it  you  will  find  it  saves  much  time. 

MY  CARD  SYSTEM. 

First  I  had^  made  a  couple  of  hundred  red 
cards  5x2  inches,  and  with  a  brush  had  the 


This  card  ia  used  on  the  patent  medicine  shelyes  to  indicate 
"shorta"  or  "outs." 

word  "out"  lettered  on  each  one.  These  I 
place  in  bunches  of  half  a  dozen  in  every  shelf 
section  in  the  store  by  punching  a  hole  in  one 
end  and  hanging  the  cards  on  the  inside  of 
the  doors  of  the  cases.  I  have  also  placed 
them  in  each  show-case  at  either  end  as  well 
as  in  the  pill  cabinet,  toilet  goods  case,  and  in 
every  fixture  that  goods  are  sold  from.  I  have 
these  cards  at  the  finger-tips.    When  the  last  of 


a  preparation  is  sold,  I  drop  one  of  the  cards  in 
its  place  or  where  the  last  one  or  two  of  a 
staple  article  is  low.  This  is  done  while  making 
the  sale.  Thus  nothing  is  overlooked  by  for- 
getting to  put  it  on  the  want  book.     In  the 


Al.  E.  Lenz,  West  I>iiluth,  Minn. 
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evening  or  morning,  whenever  convenient,  I  go 
through  the  stock,  and  as  the  red  cards  are 
easily  visible,  I  know  what  to  put  on  the  want 
book  and  what  is  low.  I  find  this  especially 
valuable  when  busy  where  time  and  perhaps  a 
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customer  would  be  lost  by  walking  to  where 
the  want  book  is  usually  kept. 

Some  of  the  clerks  carry  a  few  of  the  cards 
in  their  coat  pocket.  In  the  patent  medicine 
shelves  I  have  folded  or  bent  each  card  ij4 
inches  from  the  end  so  that  when  it  is  dropped 
on  the  shelf  part  hangs  over  and  "OUT"  is 
written  on  the  folded  end  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  etching. 

A  CARD   INDEX  USEFUL. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  an  index  to  every 
shelf  and  show-case  in  the  store.  This  is 
simply  a  card  8x4  inches,  the  name  of  every 
article  being  written  on  to  correspond  with  the 
rotation  of  goods  on  the  shelves.  In  each  sec- 
tion I  keep  the  respective  cards.  For  example, 
the  top  shelf  I  call  No.  i,  the  next  one  down 
No.  2,  etc.  Should  an  article  be  sold  or  could 
no  one  in  the  store  recall  what  stood  in  a 
certain  empty  space,  a  glance  at  the  index  card 
would  identify  the  article  out.  This  scheme 
also  helps  to  keep  stock  in  place. 

POSTAL  ORDERS  REDUCE  ''SHORTS.'^ 

In  my  estimation  keeping  stock  poorly  is 
the  primary  cause  of  being  out  of  goods,  but 
since  I  have  been  using  the  red  card  system  I 
have  had  no  trouble.  I  order  "outs"  by  postal 
cards.  A  wholesale  house  supplied  me  with 
a  common  U.  S.\  postal  addressed  to  them- 
selves and  having  a  blank  order  form  printed 
on  the  back.  When  a  staple  article  is  out  in- 
stead of  putting  it  on  the  want  book,  I  write  it 
on  one  of  these  cards  and  it  goes  out  by  the 
next  mail.  In  a  day  and  a  half  I  have  the 
goods,  as  the  cards  always  receive  prompt  at- 
tention from  the  wholesale  house.  I  keep 
these  cards  on  the  cash  register  and  use  them  as 
promiscuously  as  the  want  book  and  tell  the 
clerks  to  do  likewise. 

Most  all  shorts  ordered  this  way  are  ordered 
in  smaU  quantities  and  come  by  parcel  post. 
Sometimes  when  two  or  three  items  are  low 
and  larger  than  convenient  to  ship  by  post,  they 
are  forwarded  by  express. 

So  the  old  phrase  "just  out"  is  ancient  his- 
tory with  us.  A  salesman  here  not  long  ago 
noted  the  plan  I  had  of  keeping  the  stock  on 
hand  by  the  postal  order  system  and  thought 
so  favorably  of  it  that  he  submitted  the  idea 
to  the  firm  he  represents  and  recommended 
that  his  house  distribute  postal  cards  among 
its  customers  universally.  I  am  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  a  wholesale  drug  house. 


but  the  distance  has  been  reduced  over  half 
since  the  parcel  post  has  made  it  possible  to 
perfect  a  better  ordering  system  for  the  coun- 
try merchant.  I  never  could  see  the  wisdom  of 
putting  a  staple  article  on  the  want  book  and 
keeping  it  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days  waiting 
for  a  salesman  to  come  around,  especially  if  it 
be  an  item  that  you  are  losing  sales  on  every 
day  by  waiting. 

READ  THE  ADS ! 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  reading  the 
newspapers  and  keeping  track  of  articles  ad- 
vertised will  help  you  to  know  what  to  increase 
your  orders  on.  If  Pape's  Diapepsin  is  being 
advertised  in  your  local  paper,  increase  your 
next  order  a  half-dozen  to  offset  the  extra  de- 
mand which  this  will  bring  about. 


CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN    COMPETITORS 
THE  REMEDY. 

By  Walter  L.   Bischoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  is  hardly  a  phrase  which  will  even- 
tually bring  upon  a  pharmacist  the  reputation 
of  being  a  careless  business  man  as  will  the  ad- 
mission "Just  out  of  this  article  to-day,"  and 
carelessness  is  surely  fatal  to  success  in 
business. 

COOPERATION  SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  get-together  spirit  ex- 
ercised by  neighboring  druggists.  The  practice 
of  pharmacy  and  the  business  of  pharmacy  is 
being  ruined  to-day  by  the  jealousy  of  its 
practitioners,  when  it  ought  to  be  enlivened 
by  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  This  is 
especially  true  of  small  towns  which  do  not 
have  the  conveniences  of  the  cities  and  where 
a  more  general  class  trade  prevails.  Competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade,  but  when  it  resorts  to 
keen,  cut-throat  methods,  it  brings  a  man  into 
disrepute  even  with  his  once  most  intimate 
friends.  There  is  nothing  friendly  or  cour- 
teous in  bitter  jealousy. 

Hence  the  gist  of  the  subject:  get  ac- 
quainted and  live  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
your  fellow  pharmacists  that  when  you  have 
sold  the  last  of  a  certain  article  and  your  future 
order  will  not  arrive  in  a  conveniently  short 
time,  you  can  go  to  one  of  your  fellow  business 
men  and  borrow  one  or  two  packages  from 
him  without  embarrassment,  and  be  prepared 
to  supply  the  next  customer  with  that  article. 
Thereby  you  save  a  possible  inconvenience  to 
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the  customer  by  lessening  the  delay  in  deliver- 
ing the  goods.  Converse  with  him  on  interest- 
ing affairs,  and  assure  him  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  return  the  favor  of  the  day  if  he 
should  ever  ask  it. 

The  benefit  derived  will  be  more  than  one- 
fold. You  will  be  able  to  keep  your  regular 
customers,  who  need  never  know  that  you  have 
been  sold  out  of  an  article.  Your  clerks  will 
leam  an  excellent  lesson  in  business  training, 
and  you  will  build  up  for  your  store  such  a 
good  name  that  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  a 
ixew  store  taking  away  your  customers,  because 
"he  keeps  everything  we  want." 

The  "never  borrow,  never  lend"  spirit  has  its 
followers,  but  I  firmly  believe  it  is  not  the  spirit 
that  will  eliminate  the  phrase  discussed  here. 

But  there  is  another  condition  to  be  faced, 
namely,  where  there  is  but  one  store  in  the 
town.  A  position  like  this  really  tests  the 
druggist's  resourcefulness.  As  is  actually  the 
case,  personal  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
Tact  and  politeness  are  the  main  requisites, 
and  an  example  would  best  show  what  is  meant. 
Suppose  a  lady  asks  for  a  jar  of  some  proprie- 
tary make  of  cold  cream.  You  are  entirely 
out  of  the  size  desired,  and  the  new  stock  will 
not  arrive  until  the  next  day.  Express  your  re- 
grets that  such  is  the  case,  and  then  politely 
present  her,  free  of  charge,  with  a  small  con- 
tainer of  your  own  cold  cream.  Tell  her  of  its 
merits  and  tell  her  you  hope  she  will  enjoy  its 
use  luitil  the  new  goods  arrive,  when  you  will 
be  pleased  to  send  her  the  order.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  if  you  have  a  real  good  cold  cream 
of  your  own,  the  lady  will  be  so  pleased  with 
your  courtesy  and  tact,  not  to  mention  the 
cream,  that  she  will  be  a  regular  customer  for 
your  own  goods.  This  is  equally  true  of  other 
preparations  of  your  own  make.  One  caution 
must  be  exercised.  Do  not  offer  your  own 
goods  unless  you  are  sure  they  are  the  best  you 
can  make,  and  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market. 
It  may  not  pay  handsomely  at  first  (maybe  it 
will),  but  eventually  your  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded by  an  unprecented  sale  of  your  own 
preparations. 

LOOK  OVER  THE  STOCK. 

Another  suggestion  I  should  offer  would  be 
to  take  a  systematic  trip  over  the  store  at  least 
once  a  week.  In  small  towns  the  stores  are  not 
very  large,  and  it  would  not  require  an  imdue 
amount  of  time  to  go  over  the  entire  stock,  or- 


der book  in  hand,  and  jot  down  the  articles  as 
the  condition  pf  the  stock  requires.  The  liabit 
of  following  such  a  system  regularly  will  soon 
show  its  many  benefits. 

These  few  suggestions  will  no  doubt  bring  to 
the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this  article  other 
suggestions  of  methods  taken  to  eliminate  the 
needless  necessity  of  telling  customers:  "Just 
out  of  this  article  to-day." 


"WORKING"  THE    STOCK  EACH   DAY. 

By  J.  W.  Brinson,  Jr.,  Wrightsville,  Ga. 

"Just  out  of  this  article  to-day''  is  an  expres- 
sion that  creates  a  bad  impression  on  a  cus- 
tomer. If  repeated  often,  it  means  that  soon  a 
customer  is  made  for  some  other  store;  there 
is  no  force  which  I  know  of  that  can  overcome 
the  too  frequent  use  of  that  expression. 

Large  amounts  of  money  are  being  spent  in 
advertising  especially  for  the  retail  druggist. 
The  demand  is  created  for  an  article;  a  cus- 
tomer comes  in  and  we  are  "just  out  of  this 
article  to-day."  So  far  as  that  individual  drug- 
gist is  concerned,  the  money  spent  in  his  mter- 
est  is  wasted.  He  has  lost  one  of  his  many  lit- 
tle opportimities  to  earn  a  profit ;  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  a  customer  the  feeling  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  progressive  druggist  and  at  a 
modem  drug  store;  to  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vertising that  does  not  cost  him  anything. 

TO  AVOID  ''OUTS.^' 

We  believe  the  best  method  to  eliminate  this 
expression  lies  in  keeping,  not  half-way,  but 
religiously  keeping,  a  want  book.  When  arti- 
cles are  getting  low,  list  them.  Don't  wait  for 
them  to  run  entirely  out ;  don't  have  outs,  but 
nearly  outs. 

Order  goods  once  each  week  from  your  job- 
ber, more  often  if  necessary.  It  is  cheaper  to 
pay  freight  than  to  carry  a  heavy  stock,  which 
creates  an  additional  expense  in  insurance, 
taxes  and  interest. 

Working  stock  is  a  common  expression  in 
other  kinds  of  stores,  but  the  phrase  and  the 
act  are  not  too  common  in  drug  stores.  Work- 
ing stock  means  putting  back  in  proper  place  all 
goods  taken  from  the  shelves  during  the  day 
and  filling  in  the  gaps  where  articles  have  been 
sold.  By  doing  this  it  is  easy  to  keep  posted 
on  the  articles  that  are  nearly  out  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  calls  one's  attention  to  the  slow  movers 
and  adds  to  the  good  condition  of  the^tock.     ^ 
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BE    FRIENDS   WITH  YOUR  COMPETITORS. 

It  is  well  for  a  druggist  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  competitor,  because  it  is  right,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  he  might  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  An  example  is  when  an  arti- 
cle is  out.  Get  it  from  a  competitor  if  he  has 
it.  Make  the  effort,  any  way,  and  see  what 
you  can  do.  If  the  article  cannot  be  had  in 
town  suggest  that  it  can  be  ordered  at  once. 

Avoid  all  negligence  and  don't  put  off  until 
some  other  time  something  that  can  be  done 
now. 

The  proprietor  must  set  the  pace.  If  he 
uses  slack  methods  in  his  business,  he  may  ex- 
pect the  same  conduct  from  his  employees.  If 
he  expects  his  stock  to  be  well  kept,  his  want 
book  used  frequently,  his  stock  of  official  prep- 
arations maintained  in  sufficient  quantity,  a 
supply  of  his  own-make  remedies  always  on 
hand,  he  must  work  at  these  things  some  him- 
self. There  is  no  greater  encouragement  to  an 
employee  to  work  for  his  employer's  interest 
than  for  the  employer  to  be  a  worker  himself. 

To  sum  up  these  thoughts: 

First,  keep  and  use  a  want  book. 

Second,  don't  have  outs,  but  near-outs. 

Third,  order  near-outs  weekly. 

Fourth,  work  stock  frequently. 

Fifth,  cultivate  the  friendship  of  competi- 
tors. 

Sixth,  the  proprietor  must  be  a  worker  and 
require  the  same  of  his  employees. 


A  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK. 

By  Roy  E.  Mann,  Bangor,  Maine. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  copy  of  the  order 
sheet  used  by  us.  You  will  notice  that  it  has 
"quantity"  in  two  columns:  first  and  last.  The 
first  is  for  the  number  of  articles  to  be  gotten 
from  the  stock-room  for  the  store ;  the  latter, 
the  number  remaining  in  the  stock-room. 

Every  morning  we  take  an  order  to  be  filled 
from  the  stock-room,  starting  in  at  the  same 
place,  the  front  of  the  store,  writing  down  the 
number  and  name  of  goods  required  to  keep 
the  shelves,  etc.,  full.  This  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  store  in  general.  Of  course, 
in  doing  this,  we  notice  in  particular  the  arti- 
cles we  do  not  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  if 
not  put  directly  on  "want"  books,  a  note  is 
made  on  the  order  sheet. 

Now  the  order  is  taken  to  the  stock-room, 
and  as  we  collect  the  different  articles,  they 


are  checked,  and  the  amount  of  that  article  re- 
maining in  the  stock-room  is  placed  in  the  col- 
umn which  we  have  already  said  is  used  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  description  of  our  order 
sheet.  In  checking  an  order  this  way  one  can 
tell  the  articles  wanted,  and  not  in  the  stock- 
room. Then  it  is  placed  with  the  "want" 
books,  and  the  proprietor  can  very  easily  tell 
the  things  to  enter  on  the  different  "want" 
books,  and  when  to  order. 

The  order  sheet  is  then  dated  and  filed  in  a 
loose-leaf  binder.  If  he  has  any  doubt  about 
ordering  an  article  he  can,  by  referring  back, 
find  out  how  much  of  it  has  been  selling  arid 
also  see  how  the  sale  of  that  article  compares 
with  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  year  before. 

By  the  foregoing  system  one  learns  more 
about  his  business  and  does  it  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  he  could  in  any  other  way. 

Through  this  system  every  one  of  us  has 
learned  the  stock,  where  it  belongs  in  the  store 
and  stock-room. 

I  find  in  a  few  weeks,  no  matter  how  dull  a 

ORDER  SHEET. 


Qnantitj.      Artide. 


81x6.      Qoaniitj. 


clerk  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  learn  this  part  of 
the  "game,"  because  it  is  so  simple  and  easy. 

The  order  sheet  is  indirectly  an  advertise- 
ment, for  it  enables  us  to  have  what  the  people 
call  for,  and  they  know  it.  What  advertise- 
ment is  better  than  this?  As  to  special  agency 
goods  and  merchandise  that  we  do  not  carry, 
we  explain  to  the  customers  where  they  can 
get  these  articles  if  we  are  unable  to  sell  them 
what  we  have,  or  to  get  them  for  them.  This 
is  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  look  all  over 
the  store  and  then  say,  "I  am  sorry,  but  we 
haven't  it,"  and  makes  a  better  impression. 

This  plan  is  practical  from  the  small  country 
store  to  the  largest  manufacturing  or  whole- 
sale house. 

The  order  sheets  we  have  printed  in  block 
form,  6  by  1 6  inches.  They  cost  $3  a  thou- 
sand. The  loose-leaf  binder  costs  $2,  and  is 
more  satisfactory  than  a  less  expensive  one. 
It  holds  about  400  sheets.  We  keep  from  200 
to  375  in  it,  and  file  the  back  ones  away  in  any 
convenient  pasteboard  box.        ^^  ^ 
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KEEPING  THE  STOCK  RIGHT  SOLVES  THE 
PROBLEM. 

By  L.  J.  Strehl,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  prevent  that  "just 
out"  phrase  in  the  drug  store,  and  that  is  to 
know  your  stock  and  to  keep  it  in  a  way  so  that 
when  an  article  is  low  enough  to  require  order- 
ing it  will  be  ordered. 

To  know  your  stock,  I  mean  know  approxi- 
mately how  much  you  sell  in  a  week,  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  how  often  you  turn  in  or- 
ders to  the  wholesalers.  To  keep  your  stock 
right  you  should  group  the  different  kinds  of 
remedies,  such  as  liniments,  cough  syrups, 
rheumatic  remedies,  etc.,  and  have  a  specified 
place  on  each  shelf  for  each  one.  Then  make  a 
list  of  each  section,  arranging  it  so  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  order  of  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
and  tack  it  up  in  a  handy  place.  Then  if  an  ar- 
ticle is  all  out  and  has  not  been  ordered  or  has 
been  ordered  but  not  shipped,  and  you  forget 
just  what  belongs  in  that  empty  space,  you  can 
tell  in  a  moment,  by  referring  to  the  list,  exact- 
ly what  the  item  is.  Although  this  may  not  be 
necessary  with  the  fastest  sellers,  it  is  always 
good  policy  to  have  it. 

HOW  THE  LIST  IS  USED. 

The  patent  pills  and  tablets  should  be  listed 
in  drawers,  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  or  common  names,  or  both. 
For  instance,  both  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 
and  Grove's  L.  B.  Q.  may  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause sometimes  a  preparation  is  called  for  by 
its  common  name.  For  the  moment  one  may 
forget  the  manufacturer's  name,  and  by  having 
a  product  listed  under  both  names  time  is  often 
saved.  Now,  these  small  packages  should  not 
be  thrown  into  the  drawers  in  any  kind  of  or- 
der, but  should  be  separated  either  by  parti- 
tions or  small  cardboard  boxes,  which  answer 
the  same  purpose.  That  this  is  very  essential 
is  easily  understood.  The  ointments  and  sup- 
positories should  be  listed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  not  mixed  with  the  other  pills  and  tablets. 
The  patent  stock  should  be  gone  over  once  a 
day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done,  and  everything  that  is 
out  or  low  enough  to  require  ordering  should 
be  placed  on  the  want  list.  Of  course  the  man 
who  does  this  should  "know  his  stock." 

A  CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  drugs,  wherever  possible,  should  be  set 
in  drawers,  and  where  only  small  quantities  are 


kept,  should  be  put  in  cans  or  boxes  and  all 
numbered.  It  is  not  always  good  policy  to  ar- 
range the  drawers  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
have  the  fastest  sellers  near  the  scales  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  The  smaller  packages,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  in  order.  Then  a  list 
should  be  made  in  which  every  item  is  entered 
alphabetically,  and  the  number  of  the  drawer 
or  container  in  which  the  preparation  is  kept 
indicated.  If  one  keeps  some  in  a  side  room  or 
back  room,  designate  this  just  before  the  num- 
ber, like  this:  S,  R.  127,  or  B.  R.  263.  Now, 
incidentally,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  label  or 
gum  slip  on  the  inside  back  of  the  drawer,  or 
on  the  label  of  the  can,  which  gives  the  cost, 
date  of  purchase  and  selling  price  per  omice, 
four  ounces,  pound,  and  5  pounds.  This  can 
be  changed  if  necessary  when  new  goods  are 
purchased.  One  will  find  this  a  great  time 
saver.  It  prevents  "two  prices"  and  saves 
keeping  a  customer  waiting  until  you  can  look 
up  the  price  of  an  article.  Now,  this  stock 
need  only  be  gone  over  about  once  a  week. 
Make  sure  that  you  have  no  extra  supply  be- 
fore you  put  anything  on  the  want  list.  A 
good  safeguard  against  this  is  to  have  a  little 
card  in  the  drawer  stating  whether  there  is  an 
extra  stock,  where  it  is  and  how  much.  This 
will  save  running  around  to  look  it  up. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparations,  where 
there  are  lots  of  the  same  manufacturer, 
should  be  arranged  alphabetically — ^that  is, 
each  different  group  in  its  own  section, 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  under  "P.,"  etc.  Then, 
where  there  are  just  a  few  of  one  house,  they 
should  be  all  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  like 
this:  Bromidia,  Hayden's  Viburnum  Com- 
pound, etc.  These  should  be  placed  on  the 
want  list  when  taking  or  using  nearly  the  last 
of  the  stock,  because  you  generally  have  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  and  this  will  make  it  necessary 
to  look  this  stock  over  only  once  a  month.  The 
tablets  and  powders  should  be  arranged  sep- 
arately. The  chemicals  are  handled  in  the 
same  way. 

ARRANGING  TABLETS  AND   PILLS. 

A  good  way  to  keep  the  regular  pills,  com- 
pressed tablets  and  tablet  triturates  is  in  the 
following  manner:  Get  several  boxes  like 
those  used  for  cigars  or  chemicals.  Arrange 
them  on  shelves  in  their  numerical  order.  In 
the  first  lot  assort  the  pills  in  alphabetical  or- 
der; then  the  C  T.'s  and  then  the  T.  T.'s. 
Then  list  them  all.     This  arrangement  saves 
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space  and  time,  and  the  stock  should  be  looked 
over  once  a  month. 

The  cigar  and  candy  departments  should  be 
examined  thoroughly  every  time  an  order  is 
sent  in.  And  when  the  goods  do  come  in  every 
package  should  be  marked  with  the  date  in 
some  private  code.  This  will  tell  you  just  how 
long  you  have  had  certain  boxes  on  hand  and 
naturally  which  ones  to  sell  first.  The  stock  of 
the  stationery  counter  should  be  kept  on  the 
same  lines. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  one  should  know  about 
how  much  he  will  need  to  carry  him  over  every 
time  he  orders  goods.  But,  of  course,  some- 
times things  are  either  overlooked  or  short- 
ordered.  If  these  items  are  small  in  size  and 
weight,  they  can  now  be  obtained  very  quickly 
by  the  parcels  post  arrangement.  .  If  they  are 
too  big  to  be  sent  by  post  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is,  tell  the  customer  that 
you  are  "just  out."  But  if  the  method  of  keep- 
ing stock  which  I  have  just  explained  be  fol- 
lowed it  will  reduce  the  "just  out"  list  so  that 
you  "couldn't  hardly  notice  it  at  all." 


WATCH  THE  STAPLES! 

By  Samuel  H.  Nite^  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  phrase  "Just 
out  of  this  article  to-day"  is  to  have  the  article 
called  for.  To  do  this  requires  the  eternal  vig- 
ilance of  every  man  in  the  store.  And  this  is 
not  enough.  You  have  to  go  a  step  further 
and  make  one  man  responsible  for  keeping  up 
stock.  The  prescription  derk  is  the  most  logi- 
cal man  for  this  task,  as  he  is  most  familiar 
with  the  goods  in  all  departments  of  the  store. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  keep  up  stock  in  a 
city  where  there  is  a  wholesale  house,  and  at 
least  three  deliveries  each  week ;  also  in  a  coun- 
try town  where  goods  are  received  twice  each 
month.  I  know  the  embarrassment  of  the 
phrase,  "Just  out  of  this  article  to-day."  (On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
ordering  goods  which  become  dead  ones.  We 
shall  consider  that  a  little  later.) 

DAILY  INSPECTION   OF  STOCK. 

I  go  over  the  stock  of  chemicals,  patents  and 
pharmaceuticals  very  carefully  the  day  we  or- 
der from  our  jobber.  Each  article  that  needs 
replenishing  is  jotted  down  together  with  the 
amount  on  hand.  With  this  list  I  check  up  the 
stock  in  the  storeroom  and  replenish  the 
shelves.  And  every  time  a  bottle  is  emptied  in 


prescription  work,  or  the  last  of  any  article 
sold  over  the  counter,  it  is  immediately  writ- 
ten on  the  want  list.  This  is  a  great  help. 
Many  articles  are  caught  in  this  way  which 
would  be  overlooked  in  the  invoice.  Another 
thing  that  is  essential  is  to  keep  the  "want 
books"  in  a  convenient  place.  Unless  this  is 
done  many  articles  are  not  ordered  because 
they  are  forgotten  unless  they  are  jotted  down 
when  sold.  Keep  a  separate  order  list  for  each 
wholesale  house  you  order  from. 

Goods  that  have  an  established  sale  must  be 
ordered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insure  having 
more  than  enough  to  last  until  the  next  regular 
order.  This  is  very  important,  for  such  arti- 
cles are  as  good  as  gold.  They  are  worth  the 
wholesale  price  at  any  time.  And  the  larger 
the  quantities  bought  the  better  the  price,  which 
is  another  inducement  for  buying  in  quantity. 

In  this  day  of  special  preparation  agencies 
and  "own-make"  preparations  druggists  are 
neglectful  of  regular  stock.  Quality  goods 
that  are  advertised  and  well  known — ^goods 
that  you  know  will  sell  whether  you  push  them 
or  not — ^you  must  keep  in  stock.  When  they 
are  out  you  are  going  to  get  in  bad  with  your 
customer,  and  your  competitor  will  make  the 
sale.  Use  a  little  of  that  time  and  energy  spent 
in  introducing  new  goods  in  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  staple  goods.  I  believe  in  special 
agencies.  I  am  a  Penslar  pusher  every  day  in 
the  week.  But  I  know  that  being  "just  out  of 
this  article  to-day"  doesn't  help  me  to  sell  a 
substitute.  I  can  sell  a  Penslar  remedy  much 
easier  if  I  can  place  it  on  the  counter  side  by 
side  with  an  article  called  for.  If  I  don't  have 
the  article  called  for  he  is  apt  to  be  suspicious 
of  anything  I  try  to  sell  in  its  stead. 

ABOUT  NEW  THINGS. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  new 
preparations  on  the  market.  Some  are  adver- 
tised for  a  short  time  and  cease  to  sell  there- 
after. Most  of  them  have  a  fugitive  sale.  One 
in  dozens  becomes  staple.  It  is  better  to  lose 
a  sale  occasionally  than  try  to  keep  a  complete 
stock  of  such  articles.  When  a  customer 
comes  to  me  with  a  newspaper  clipping  adver- 
tising ought-to-tone,  vital-tone,  croak-on,  or 
some  other  preparation  under  some  such  freak 
name,  I  explain  "the  article  is  a  new  prepara- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  demand.  We  do  not 
care  to  stock  the  article,  as  it  depends  upon  ad- 
vertising for  its  sale  and  is  probably  of  little 
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value.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  order  it  from 
our  wholesale  house."  Or  we  give  the  cus- 
tomer some  better  known  preparation  if  he  pre- 
fers. I  usually  get  the  order  or  sell  something 
instead.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  payable  demand 
for  an  article  we  stock  it.  But  imless  we  are 
very  careful  we  soon  have  a  bunch  of  dead 
ones.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we 
had  some  good  methods  outlined  for  pushing 


these  dead  ones.    They  all  agreed,  however, 
that  prevention  was  better  than  cure. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  make  every  clerk  feel 
responsible  for  keeping  goods  in  stock,  and 
msJce  it  the  special  duty  of  the  prescription 
clerk  to  keep  up  stock.  Whether  you  use  this 
plan  or  not,  be  systematic.  Use  some  plan. 
Don't  order  new  preparations  that  are  already 
on  the  sick  list.    They  don't  die  hard. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  AND  DISPLAYING  RUBBER 

GOODS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  second  question  printed  in  the  April  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  E.  R.  Mohler,  P.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

By  experience  we  have  found  that  the  best 
place  for  keeping  rubber  goods  is  in  a  private 
or  semi-private  part  of  the  store.  Keep  your 
rubber  goods  in  such  a  place  that  a  customer 


E.  R.  Mohler.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

(and  the  majority  of  these  customers  are 
women)  can  come  in  the  store  and  look  over 
your  stock  of  fountain  syringes,  hot-water 
bottles^  etc.,  without  feeling  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  other  people,  or  the  comments 
they  might  make. 


A  SEPARATE  ROOM  SUGGESTED. 

My  idea  is  this:  If  the  store  room  is  large, 
have  one  comer  at  the  rear  enclosed  so  as  to 
form  a  small  room  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  store.  In  this  room  keep  all  your  rubber 
goods,  and  when  you  get  a  customer  for  such 
sundries  just  ask  him  kindly  to  step  into  this 
room.  Women  as  a  general  rule  like  to  exam- 
ine the  goods  they  buy  and  in  this  way  they 
will  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  interrup- 
tion. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  your  sales  will 
be  for  a  higher  amount  than  they  would  have 
been  had  you  tried  to  handle  this  same  cus- 
tomer over  a  show-case  in  the  main  part  of 
your  store. 

If,  however,  the  store  room  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  of  taking  this  amount  of 
space,  I  would  suggest  you  keep  your  stock  in 
a  case  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  with  a  screen 
so  placed  that  the  customer  for  rubber  goods 
would  be  shut  off  from  the  gaze  of  other  cus- 
tomers. Women  will  appreciate  this  courtesy 
and  it  will  act  as  one  of  the  best  advertise- 
ments for  your  rubber  goods  department.  A 
few  pieces  of  the  goods  well  displayed  in  a 
show-case  are  ample.  These  are  only  to  act  as 
a  reminder  to  the  customer,  or  to  let  him  know 
that  you  handle  that  kind  of  goods.  Trusses, 
shoulder  braces,  suspensory  bandages,  elastic 
hosiery,  and  all  goods  of  this  class  can  be 
handled  in  this  same  way. 

AVOID  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

Rubber  goods  should  not  be  exposed  to 
strong  sunlight  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
By  showing  but  a  few  pieces  of  this  kind  of 
goods  in  the  case  one  can  reduce  his  loss  from 
deterioration  materially.  Hot-water  bottles 
should  be  partially  filled  with  air  while  you 
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liave  them  in  stock.  It  adds  to  their  appear- 
ance while,  being  displayed  to  a  customer,  and 
prevents  the  rubber  from  adhering  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  stock  any  length  of  time.  Cold 
will  not  affect  the  life  of  rubber  goods,  but 
heat  will  soon  do  great  damage.  For  this  rea- 
son be  careful  to  keep  all.  rubber  goods  away 
from  heat  pipes  and  also  avoid  storing  goods 
on  top  shelving  near  the  ceiling. 

Rubber  goods  should  be  carefully  gone  over 
at  least  once  a  month  in  order  to  keep  the  stock 
in  first-class  condition.  It  is  well  to  make  an 
occasional  window  display  of  the  line,  but  two 
precautions  must  be  carefully  observed.  First, 
do  not  allow  a  display  of  this  character  to  re- 
main in  the  window  too  long,  that  is,  not  until 


the  goods  or  packages  have  become  discolored. 
We  should  consider  one  week  a  sufficient  time 
for  this  display  in  any  store.  Second,  avoid 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  goods, 
either  by  an  awning  or  by  covering  with  paper 
during  the  time  the  sun  is  in  that  direction. 
The  glass  in  your  window  is  very  apt  to  act  as 
a  magnifying  glass  with  the  sun's  rays  upon  it 
and  as  a  result  you  will  have  damaged  rubber 
goods  on  your  hands. 

Handle  only  a  good  line  of  rubber  goods, 
one  that  you  can  guarantee  to  your  customers, 
and  you  are  bound  to  get  the  business.  It  may 
take  a  little  time  to  establish  your  reputation 
along  this  line,  but  once  you  get  it,  it  sticks  to 
you. 


BIOLOGICAL  REMEDIES  AND  THE  DRUGGIST.'' 

A  Eevlew  of  the  Varioiu  Prcidaots  Now  la  Use— Their  Valoe  as  Prescription  Winners— How 
to  Keep  Them  Properly  —  Ways   of  Brintflntf  Them  Before  Physicians— What 
.^  Gonstltntes  a  Complete  Stoch*  and  the  PosslhlUty  of  Freqvent  Tomover. 

By  GEO.  C  FROUCH.  Ph.O. 

iConiinued  from  the  June  BvLLKmr.] 


These  leucocytes  are  the  mortal  enemies  of 
all  invading  bacteria  and  under  the  microscope 
you  see  that  they  literally  devour  and  engulf 
them  one  after  another,  and  the  remains  of  the 
victims  can  be  clearly  seen  within  the  trans- 
parent body  of  the  leucocytes  till  they  have 
gradually  undergone  digestion. 

Prof.  EHe  Metchnikoff  first  saw  this  strange 
battle  in  the  blood  and  christened  the  leuco- 
cytes ''phagocytes''  or  ''cell-eaters." 

The  extent  to  which  the  leucocytes  are  able 
to  do  this  very  largely  determines  the  relative 
safety  of  any  of  us  against  an  invasion  of 
pathogens. 

Our  power  of  resistance  is  above  or  at  par 
when  we  are  healthy,  and  successfully  combat 
the  invasion  of  these  germs.  By  exposure  to 
cold  or  fatigue  or  other  debilitating  influences, 
as  intemperate  eating  or  drinking,  some  change 
is  brought  about  in  the  character  of  the  leuco- 
cytes by  which  they  lose  their  defensive  power. 

The  next  question  I  shall  take  up  is: 

♦A  paper  read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  Boston  Retail  Druggists'  Association,  and  the 
alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 


What  are  the  commercial  biological  prod- 
ucts now  on  the  market? 

I  have  here  one  1500-unit  and  one  3000- 
unit  package  of  antidiphtheric  serum  as  is 
now  being  furnished  by  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  I  now  show  you  a  bulb  containing 
10,000  units  of  a  commercial  brand,  and  here 
I  have  one  containing  3000  units  in  dry  form. 

Notice  the  difference  in  bulk. 

It  needs  no  scientific  argument  to  show  you 
how  much  greater  the  pain  of  injecting  must 
be  when  using  this  much  greater  bulk. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  You 
have  all  heard  of  serum  sickness  following  the 
use  of  antidiphtheric  serum.  It  shows  itself 
usually  as  a  skin  eruption,  urticarial  in  char- 
acter, sometimes  itching,  fever,  enlarged  lymph 
nodes,  pain  in  the  joints,  edema,  and  occasion- 
ally albuminuria. 

True,  these  symptoms  are  seldom  more  than 
transitory,  but  they  are  painful  and  annoying 
and  practically  unnecessary. 

We  believe  this  trouble  is  due  to  the  albumen 
in  the  horse  serum,  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  serum  the  more  severe  are  the  symptoms. 

Hence  an  antidiphtheric  serum  with  a  mini- 
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mum  of  soluble  proteid  substances  is  an  im- 
provement on  one  with  a  large  amount. 

Let  me  show  you  a  bulb  representing  the 
globulins.  The  albumen  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount.  For  many  years, 
antidiphtheric  serum  was  marketed  in  a  bulky 
form,  but  now  we  have  a  concentrated  product. 

Another  point :  Private  manufacturers  do- 
ing an  interstate  business  are  ever  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, whereas  the  local  source  of  supply  is 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  no  one. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  or  any  member  of  your 
household  should  be  stricken  down  with  diph- 
theria, I  advise  you  to  buy  your  ani toxin. 

The  methods  of  making  antidiphtheric  se- 
rum you  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  so 
I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  going  into  the 
technical  details.  I  shall  merely  give  you  the 
brief  outlines  of  the  process. 

In  preparing  antidiphtheric  serum  we  first 
produce  diphtheria  toxin.  Diphtheria  toxin  is 
obtained  by  planting  cultures  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  in  flasks  of  bouillon  and  allowing 
them  to  grow  in  incubators  at  body  tempera- 
lure  for  fourteen  days. 

This  product  is  then  filtered  through  paper 
and  afterwards  through  a  Berkefeld  filter. 

Horses  are  now  systematically  injected  with 
increasing  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin,  beginning 
with  a  very  small  dose  and  running  up  to  a 
very  large  dose.  They  are  then  bled  and  the 
serum  allowed  to  separate  from  the  clot. 

The  serum  is  then  tested  for  safety  and 
potency.  The  antitoxic  unit  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  the  standard  of  measure  used  to 
express  the  antitoxin  power  of  the  serum.  It 
is  the  exact  amount  of  serum  that  will  neu- 
tralize 100  minimum  fatal  doses  of  diphtheria 
toxin. 

The  finished  serum  is  preserved  with  a  0.4- 
per-cent  trikresol. 

Antitetanic  Serum  is  produced  very  sim- 
ilarly to  the  antidiphtheric  serum.  The  differ- 
ence lies  principally  in  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  toxin  of  each. 

Tetanus  Toxin  is  obtained  by  planting  cul- 
tures of  bacillus  tetani  in  glucose  bouillon  and 
growing  them  for  thirty  days.  The  bouillon 
is  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  to  exclude  air, 
because  this  organism  is  anaerobic.  It  thrives 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Antistreptococcic  Serum.  As  the  strepto- 
cocci do  not  produce  a  toxin,  the  germs  them- 


selves are  grown  in  bouillon,  then  killed,  but 
not  filtered  out,  and  are  then  injected  in  in- 
creasing doses  into  the  horse  to  produce  the 
antiserum. 

Antigonococcic  Serum.  In  the  preparation 
of  antigonococcic  serum,  animals  are  immu- 
nized to  autolysates,  suspensions  of  the  dead 
organisms,  and  living  cultures  of  the  gonococ- 
cus.  At  first  rams  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  serum.  But  later  work  has  showed 
the  horse  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  animal. 

Antimeningitic  Serum.  The  horse  is  here 
injected  with  the  toxin  products  of  micrococ- 
cus intracellularis  meningitidis. 

The  other  two  serums,  Antituhercle  and 
Influenza  Antitoxins,  are  produced  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  and  if  specific  information  is  wanted 
by  any  one  present,  I  shall  gladly  take  it  up 
under  the  discussion  later  on. 

Next  we  shall  take  up  the  group  of  Bac- 
terial Vaccines,  comprising  some  23  kinds  for 
human  and  15  for  veterinary  use. 

These  are  usually  made  by  growing  the 
organisms  on  inclined  agar  for  twenty- four 
hours  and  suspending  in  sterile  salt  solution. 

They  are  then  sterilized  by  heating  at  SS"* 
to  60°  C.  for  one-half  hour,  diluted  to  a  defi- 
nite strength  and  preserved  with  0.2  per  cent 
of  trikresol. 

They  are  standardized  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  the  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

They  are  tested  for  sterility  and  safety. 

Phylacogens.  These  are  made  by  growing 
a  large  variety  of  pathogenic  organisms  on 
suitable  culture  media,  killing  and  filtering 
through  porcelain.  This  is  called  the  mixed 
infection  phylacogen.  It  is  the  base  of  all 
other  phylacogens,  which  are  produced  by  add- 
ing to  the  mixed  infection  phylacogen  an 
equal  amount  of  a  specific  filtrate  produced 
from  the  specific  organism  grown  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  believe  the  introduction  of  the  phylacogens 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  medicine. 

In  fact  I  believe  that  the  medical  profession 
will  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
phylacogens  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. Some  miraculous  results  have  been  re- 
ported from  their  use. 

Next  we  have  the  toxins  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

A  toxin  is  a  "specific  poison  produced  by 
bacterial  growth  in  suitable  media,     Circulat- 
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ing  in  the  patient,  toxins  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases." 

Dr.  Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with 
tuberculin  is  an  example  of  true  toxin  treat- 
ment. 

Of  tuberculins  now  on  the  market,  the  old- 
est is  Tuberculin  Old.  This  is  produced  by 
growing  human  tubercle  bacilli  in  beef  broth 
for  several  months.  This  is  then  concentrated 
to  1/10  its  volume  and  the  insoluble  residue 
removed  by  filtration. 

Tuberculin  Residue  or  T.  R.  is  a  suspen- 
sion made  from  live  virulent  tubercle  bacilli 
which  have  been  ground  in  a  mill  and  ex- 
tracted with  water. 

The  residue  is  pulverized  and  so  standard- 
ized that  each  Cc.  contains  one  milligramme 
of  solid  substance. 

Bacillary  Emulsion  or  B.  E.  is  Koch's  newer 
tuberculin.  This  is  a  glycerin  emulsion  of 
living,  untreated,  virulent,  human  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  have  been  pulverized.  Each  Cc. 
contains  one  milligramme  of  solid  substance. 

Bouillon  Filtrate  or  B.  F.  is  the  bouillon 
culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  filtered  through  un- 
glazed  porcelain.  Of  this  product  both  hu- 
man and  bovine  strains  filtrates  are  made. 

Still  another  toxin  on  the  market  is  Erysip- 
elas and  Prodigiosus  Toxins  (Coley's).  This 
is  for  the  treatment  of  inoperable  malignant 
growths,  particularly  sarcoma. 

Typhoid  Agglutometers  are  for  the  diagno- 
sis of  typhoid  by  means  of  a  modified  Widal 
test  without  the  use  of  a  microscope. 

The  last  specific  biologic  product  I  shall 
mention  is  Vaccine  Virus.  With  this  you  are 
so  familiar  that  I  need  not  make  any  further 
comments. 

Besides  these  biologic  products  there  are  a 
number  of  others  of  less  importance,  which  I 
shall  not  take  up  your  time  with  this  evening. 
Which  of  these  should  you  carry  in  stock? 
Your  own  judgment  should  be  the  best 
adviser  on  this  point.  Were  I  starting  out 
to  establish  a  demand  for  biologies,  I  should 
begin  with  a  modest  stock,  comprising  first  the 
emergency  products  and  others  which  the 
near-by  doctors  seemed  to  be  most  interested 
in.  In  fact  I  should  advise  you  to  canvass 
all  the  doctors  in  your  vicinity,  and  ask  them 
for  their  preference.  This  would  also  be 
splendid  promulgation  work  to  help  you  start 
the  ball  rolling. 
The  strictly  emergency  products  would  be 


Antitetanic  Serum. 

Antistreptococcic  Serum. 

Combined  Bacterial  Vaccine,  Van  G>tt 

Streptococcus  Vaccine. 

Mixed  Infection  Phylacogen. 

Pneumonia  Phylacogen. 

And  in  addition  I  would  suggest  that  you  start 
in  with  the  following,  because  they  are  now 
so  largely  used : 

Antidiphtheric  Globulins,  Dry,  5000  units. 

Vaccine  Virus. 

Acne  Combined  Vaccine. 

Furunculosis  Vaccine. 

Gonorrheal  Vaccine  Combined. 

Pertussis  Vaccine. 

Staphylococcus  Combined  Vaccine. 

Tubercuhn  for  Von  Pirquet  Test  and  Scarifef. 

1  Phylacogen  Syringe. 

This  would  make  a  very  suitable  assort- 
ment  and  would  not  mean  the  investment  of 
very  much  money.  Most  of  these  products 
are  returnable  for  credit  to  the  manufacturer, 
so  the  risk  of  dead  stock  is  practically  nil. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  a  very  large 
and  growing  demand  now  exists  among  the 
veterinarians  for  these  products,  and  where 
you  have  these  men  in  your  vicinity  you  should 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  their  patronage. 

The  next  question  is:  How  should  these 
biological  products  be  stored? 

Last  spring  there  was  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  Essex  county,  and  wholesale  vaccina- 
tion was  ordered  in  several  of  tlie  large  towns. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  as  usual  was 
unable  to  provide  sufficient  virus  to  meet  the 
demand. 

One  of  the  large  producers  of  vaccine  virus 
promptly  supplied  the  deficiency  and  druggists 
in  the  interest  of  their  customers  (in  these  and 
neighboring  centers)  put  in  extra  stocks.     At 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  extra  supplies 
were  promptly  returned  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  of  course  put  them  back  in  stock  for 
future  demands.     Now  here  comes  the  sequel 
to  this  story.    During  the  following  June  and 
July    innumerable   complaints    were   received 
from  the  doctors  that  although  they  had  had 
splendid  results  in  the  spring  with  this  make,, 
the  **takes*'  were  now  practically  nil. 

I  investigated  this  matter  and  discovered 
that  wherever  the  complaints  were  made,  it 
was  where  batches  of  this  returned  stock  had 
been  reissued  to  the  druggists.  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble?    Certainly  not  the 
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short  period  of  exposure  to  higher  tempera- 
lure  in  transporting  the  virus  to  and  fro. 

Do  you  know  what  I  found  ?  I  found  that 
every  one  of  these  druggists  (the  largest  con- 
cerns in  their  respective  towns)  had  kept  this 
extra  stock  in  their  back  rooms,  where  the 
temperature  is  generally  a  little  higher  than 
elsewhere  in  their  establishments,  so  the  vac- 
cine became  inert. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  the  producers  have 
foreseen  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Every  package  is  particularly  labeled,  show- 
ing it  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  85**  F.  or  more  than  60*"  F. 

I  have  since  made  an  investigation  of  the 
method  of  fifty  retail  pharmacists  of  storing 
virus. 

I  found  thirty-seven  kept  vaccine  virus  in 
drawers  or  closets  in  their  store  without  re- 
frigeration; in  fact  some  of  them  kept  their 
virus  near  heat  apparatus  or  on  a  top  shelf, 
where  the  temperature  never  would  be  as  low 
as  60°  F.,  the  maximum  temperature  under 
which  vaccine  should  be  kept. 

Four  druggists  kept  their  virus  in  their  cel- 
lars, in  the  coolest  spots. 

Only  nine,  or  18  per  cent,  kept  their  virus 
m  refrigerators. 

This  certainly  makes  a  very  discreditable 
showing  and  one  wonders  that  the  doctors  do 
not  complain  more  than  they  do. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  show  you  how  urgent 
it  is  for  you  pharmacists  to  improve  your 
methods  of  storing  these  important  products. 
And  furthermore  let  me  warn  you  that  if  the 
doctors  find  that  you  as  pharmacists  show  so 
little  interest  in  the  proper  handling  of  these 
products,  they  will  look  elsewhere  for  them. 

I  have  seen  some  very  excellently  kept  bio- 
logic stocks.  Doctors  are  bound  to  have  in- 
creased confidence  in  your  ability  as  pharma- 
cists if  they  sec  a  good  assortment  and  a 
properly  stored  stock  of  biological  products  in 
the  drug  stores. 

The  temperature  of  your  wall  soda  fountain 
refrigerator,  if  properly  iced,  stays  around 
45°  F.,  which  is  the  ideal  temperature  to  keep 
your  stock  in. 

I  also  suggest  that  your  stock  should  be 
kept  in  large,  tight  tin  containers  to  keep  the 
labels  from  becoming  soiled  by  moisture  or 
leaking  water. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  last  question :  How 
should  these  be  sold? 


If  you  merely  put  in  a  stock  of  biologies 
along  the  lines  I  suggested  and  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  demand,  it  would  probably 
mean  a  poor  investment  for  yourself  and  an 
expensive  one  for  the  manufacturer,  who  ulti- 
mately would  have  to  buy  back  the  whole  stock 
from  you. 

The  only  way  to  do  is  to  go  out  after  it 
yourself. 

This  business  pays  you  a  much  greater  profit 
than  that  of  any  of  your  other  departments. 
To  have  this  trade  means  also  that  you  will 
have  the  prescription  business  of  those  doctors 
who  buy  their  biologies  from  you. 

These  two  features  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  have  seen  firms  who  have  established  a 
big  and  profitable  demand  for  these  goods  and 
I  believe  the  majority  of  you  can  do  likewise 
if  you  try. 

A  thousand-dollar  yearly  business  can  and 
is  being  done  on  an  initial  investment  of  less 
than  a  hundred  dollars. 

My  first  suggestion  would  be  to  write  your 
manufacturer  for  data  about  his  general  line. 
If  possible  get  a  detail  man  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  you.  Visit  your  doctors  in  his  com- 
pany, listen  to  his  arguments,  and  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  discuss  the  salient  points  with 
any  one  interested.  Find  out  from  the  doc- 
tors the  products  they  are  interested  in.  Then 
order  your  stock. 

After  you  have  stored  them  in  a  proper 
place,  notify  each  doctor  by  letter  that  you 
have  such  and  such  a  product  and  intend  to 
keep  the  stocks  fresh  and  up  to  date.  Invite 
him  to  call  on  you  for  information  and  litera- 
ture. 

Next  fix  a  small  shelf  in  your  rear  room 
where  the  doctors  can  come  in  and  see  it. 
Hang  a  sign  over  it  reading  something  like 
this:  "For  the  Doctors  Only.  In  this  place 
you  will  find  literature  and  information  about 
new  remedies,  particularly  biological  products, 
organo-products,  and  new  chemicals.'' 

This  sign  explains  just  what  goes  on  that 
shelf. 

Take  my  word  for  it  that  if  you  show  in- 
terest in  this  little  shelf  and  really  try  to  keep 
the  doctors  posted  on  what  is  going  on,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  you 
have  ever  made. 

From  time  to  time  the  manufacturers  will 
furnish  you  with  literature  for  mailing,  and  I 
would  never  let  a  month  go  by  without  a 
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notice  to  the  doctors.  Just  at  the  present  time 
I  would  circularize  them  on  pertussis  vaccine. 
This  is  a  brand-new  product  and  effective. 
You  all  know  how  desperate  a  disease  whoop- 
ing-cough is  to  combat  and  how  willingly 
your  doctors  will  listen  to  information  which 


would  promise  to  shorten  it  and  relieve   the 
paroxysms. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  most  important  features 
of  the  biological  business,  from  the  retail  phar- 
macist's view-point. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AS  A 

SIDE-LINE. 

How  to   Bny    Snoh   Goods — Where  the   Profit  Lies— Pointers  Abont  the  Prices  and   Dln- 
oonnts— Seiilnd  Helps— Ways  of  Interesting  the  Teacher,  Parent,  and  Child  In  the  Lino. 

By  A.  L.  REMINGTON, 

Silver  Sprintfa,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  line  which  brings  in  a  steady  reve- 
nue for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  And 
for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
the  school  year  the  business  will  amount  almost 
to  a  holiday  rush. 

ORDER  STOCK  EARLY. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  buying  of 
text-books.  As  far  as  possible,  book  orders 
should  be  placed  in  the  summer,  in  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  publishers  are  not 
swamped  with  orders  at  that  time,  so  the  ser- 
vice is  better  than  it  is  just  before  school 
opens.  But  a  greater  advantage  in  early  order- 
ing is  that  the  books  can  be  shipped  by  freight. 
Some  publishers  make  a  charge  for  boxing 
and  cartage  where  books  are  to  be  sent  by 
freight  and  some  do  not;  but  even  if  they  do, 
it  is  better  than  paying  express  charges. 

Publishers  grant  the  retailer  a  discount  of 
20  per  cent  from  list — that  is,  most  of  them  do. 
There  are  some  who  only  allow  16  2/3.  But 
if  cash  is  sent  with  the  order  and  20  per  cent 
deducted,  the  check  will  usually  stay.  In  most 
schools  the  books  in  use  will  be  the  products  of 
about  ten  different  publishing  houses;  but  the 
bulk  of  them  will  come  from  probably  not  over 
three  or  four.  The  best  plan  then  is  to  order 
direct  where  the  quantity  is  large  enough  to 
justify  it  in  order  to  get  the  best  discount.  The 
smaller  items  can  be  "bunched"  together  and 
ordered  from  a  jobber  at  a  discount  of  10  to 
12^  per  cent.  The  transportation  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  shipments  would  more  than  make 
up  the  difference  in  discounts. 


FIXING  THE  PRICE. 

Now  that  the  books  are  in  the  store,  the  next 
thing  is  the  selling  price.  In  some  towns,  ow- 
ing to  competition  or  other  conditions,  dealers 
are  obliged  to  sell  at  the  publishers'  list  price. 
But  the  general  rule  is  to  sell  at  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  above  list  or  15  per  cent  above  in 
case  of  special  orders  which  have  to  come  by 
mail  or  express.  In  my  own  case  I  sell  at  a 
10  per  cent  advance  excepting  books  listed  at 
$1.50  or  more.  These  I  sell  at  list.  Thus  a 
book  bought  direct  listed  at  $1  costs  me  80 
cents  and  sells  for  $1.10;  or  bought  from  the 
jobber  it  would  cost  about  90  cents.  One 
listed  at  $1.50  costs  me  $1.20  to  $1.35  and  sells 
for  $1.50.  The  profit  on  new  books  is  not 
large,  and  by  themselves  it  would  not  pay  to 
liandle  them.  But  the  man  who  has  the  books 
will  sell  nine-tenths  of  the  school  supplies. 
He  also  has  the  chance  to  do  a  good  business 
in  second-hand  books,  in  which  there  is  a  big 
margin. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

I  conduct  the  second-hand  book  business 
thus:  Occasionally  I  send  to  a  second-hand 
book  jobber  and  get  some  very  good  values. 
But  usually  I  can  get  all  I  want  from  my  own 
schools.  Sometimes  a  pupil  will  sell  a  second- 
hand book  to  some  other  pupil  for  more  than 
I  would  pay  him  for  it.  Usually,  however,  he 
will  bring  it  to  me,  for  he  is  always  sure  of  a 
market  without  having  to  hunt  for  a  buyer. 
When  a  second-hand  book  is  brought  in,  I  as- 
certain by  comparison  with  a  new  book  what 
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I  will  be  able  to  retail  it  for;  then  I  take  off 
one-third  and  pay  for  it  in  merchandise. 

Thus  suppose  that  the  book  when  new  sold 
for  $1,  and  that  it  is  now  in  good  enough  con- 
dition to  bring  60  cents,  I  offer  40  cents  for  it 
in  trade  and  never  "dicker."  My  offer  is  ac- 
cepted in  almost  every  case,  and  I  allow  mer- 
chandise to  be  selected  from  any  part  of  the 
store.  The  book  has  actually  cost  me  less  than 
thirty  cents  in  money.  Besides  being  a  good 
profit-maker  for  the  dealer,  the  second-hand 
book  is  a  great  help  to  poor  families,  for  in 
many  cases  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  new  book 
at  about  half  the  cost. 

I  do  not  take  books  which  are  badly  soiled 
or  with  pages  torn  or  missing.  My  customers 
have  learned  that  it  pays  them  to  take  good 
care  of  their  books  if  they  expect  me  to  buy 
them  back.  The  only  time  when  I  pay  money 
for  second-hand  books  is  when  a  family  is  leav- 
ing town  and  would  have  no  use  for  the  books 
in  their  new  home.  Sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  can  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  a  book 
by  the  use  of  an  eraser  or  gum  cleaner  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

The  profit  on  school  supplies  is  good.  These 
include  everything  used  by  the  pupil  except 
text-books.  It  is  really  surprising  the  number 
of  different  articles  which  are  now  required 
and  demanded  in  the  way  of  tablets,  inks,  pens, 
pencils,  drawing  materials,  loose-leaf  note- 
books, composition  books,  rulers,  folding 
lunch  boxes,  drinking-cups,  etc.  I  think  it  best 
to  buy  drawing  material,  water  colors,  inks  and 
pens  direct  and  get  the  rest  from  the  jobber. 
A  dealer  could  save  a  little  by  getting  tablets 
direct,  but  I  prefer  to  buy  of  the  jobber  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  best  things  which  each 
manufacturer  has  to  offer.  A  wide  variety  of 
tablets  is  essential,  and  no  one  manufacturer 
has  them  all. 

SELLING  HELPS. 

Text-books  are  usually  adopted  by  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  but  the  choice  of  supplies 
is  left  largely  to  the  individual  teacher.  There- 
fore it  pays  if  one  is  in  the  school-supply 
business  to  cultivate  the  teacher.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  granting  them  any  percentages  or 
discounts — I  do  not  believe  in  that  at  all.  But 
be  pleasant,  give  them  prompt  service.  If  a 
certain  book  or  utensil  is  wanted,  see  that  they 
have  it  in  a  hurry  even  if  it  makes  you  a  little 
extra  expense.  Then  show  them  the  supplies 
which  will  pertain  particularly  to  their  work 


and  you  will  find  that  they  will  frequently 
select  a  note-book  or  other  item  and  instruct 
their  pupils  to  come  to  you  for  it.  Or  a  draw- 
ing teacher  will  say  to  her  class  that  she 
wishes  them  to  use  the  "Paragon  Crayon"  No. 
74  and  that  they  can  get  it  at  Blank's  Drug 
Store. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  a  teacher  will  al- 
most always  overestimate  the  number  of  text- 
books or  other  item  needed  for  a  class.  If  she 
comes  to  you  and  says,  "We  have  30  in  our 
botany  class  and  more  are  coming  in ;  so  you 
will  need  to  order  about  35  books,"  you  will 
usually  hit  it-  about  right  if  you  order  28. 
Some  of  the  class  are  sure  to  drop  out,  some 
will  not  get  a  book,  and  occasionally  two 
pupils  will  buy  and  use  a  book  together.  Of 
course  we  do  not  say  this  to  the  teacher;  she 
means  well  and  really  is  trying  to  help  us. 

WINDOW  AND  COUNTER  DISPLAY. 

The  dealer  should  put  in  a  school  window 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  first  day 
of  school  and  should  make  it  as  complete  and 
elaborate  as  possible.  A  very  good  way  is  to 
fill  the  entire  back  and  sides  of  the  window 
with  tablets,  note-books,  spelling  blanks,  etc., 
by  hanging  them  on  lines.  Try  to  have  no  two 
covers  alike.  On  the  floor  of  the  window  ar- 
range supplies  of  various  kiads  with  just  a  few 
text-books  and  mark  the  price  of  everything 
plainly.  About  two  days  before  school  opens, 
arrange  another  display  of  tablets  and  note- 
books on  a  long  table  or  counter  near  the  front 
of  the  store.  This  is  to  sell  from  and  should 
be  kept  there  for  several  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  term.  Books  and  supplies  should  be  kept 
near  the  front,  but  with  the  exception  of  tablets 
and  note-books  should  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
pupils. 

I  think  that  a  dealer  to  be  successful  with 
school  goods  must  have  a  genuine  liking  for 
children.  The  little  folks  are  quick  to  observe. 
If  they  do  not  like  you,  they  may  come  to  you 
for  the  first  reader  because  they  have  to,  but 
they  will  probably  go  somewhere  else  for  the 
tablets  and  pencils.  Furthermore,  there  is  not 
much  profit  for  you  in  the  first  reader  unless 
you  can  sell  along  with  it  the  other  things 
which  they  are  sure  to  need  right  through  the 
year. 

Then  you  must  know  what  the  schools  in 
your  vicinity  are  using  and  must  give  the  line 
a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention.    If 
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a  parent  comes  in  and  asks  for  the  complete 
set  of  books  for  the  seventh  grade,  you  should 
be  able  to  pick  them  out  right  down  to  the  last 
note-book  and  correct  composition  book. 


The  investment  in  school  books  and  supplies 
need  not  be  large.  With  a  little  care  it  can  be 
regulated  so  that  the  amount  carried  over  the 
summer  will  be  very  little. 


THE  DRUGGIST  AND  HIS  BANK. 

By  B.  S.  GOOBAN. 


[The  author  of  this  short  article  is  both  a  druggist 
and  a  banker.  In  former  years  he  contributed  many 
articles  of  a  practical  nature  to  this  journal,  and  his 
store  in  Chicago  is  a  very  prosperous  and  successful 
one.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  City  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, while  still  retaining  and  conducting  his  pharmacy. 
This  dual  occupation  qualifies  him  well  to  discuss  the 
druggist's  relation  to  his  bank. — The  Editors.] 

Take  your  banker  into  your  confidence  be- 
fore making  investments. 

Do  not  overdraw  your  account. 

Go  to  the  bank  and  make  arrangements  for 
a  loan  at  six  per  cent  to  pay  your  bills.  If  you 
cannot  do  this  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  financial  standing.  Right  it.  If  you  can- 
not borrow,  you  have  no  right  to  overdraw, 
and  your  check  will  be  thrown  out. 

In  making  arrangements  for  a  loan,  first  oiF 
all,  you  have  to  make  a  statement  with  an  item- 
ized account  of  your  assets  and  liabilities. 
From  this  the  banker  judges  from  your  past 
history  with  the  bank  your  moral  standing,  and 
whether  you  pay  your  bills  promptly. 

Do  not  kite  checks,  either  for  your  own  ben- 
efit or  for  a  weak  customer,  because  the  bank 
knows  you  are  doing  it.  They  know  their  cus- 
tomers, and  very  often  know  the  poor  ones  of 
other  banks. 

Do  not  date  checks  ahead;  no  one  knows 
what  will  happen  from  day  to  day. 

Do  not  use  express  or  post-office  money- 
orders,  as  sooner  or  later  the  express  company 
will  call  on  you  to  make  good  when  you  least 
expect  it. 

Do  not  invest  in  oil  stock,  rubber  plantations 
or  other  schemes  when  you  should  be  using 
the  money  in  your  business. 

Do  not  invest  in  a  $600  cash  register  when 
you  can  get  along  without  it.  simply  because 
some  other  druggist  has  done  so. 

Do  not  invest  more  in  a  soda  fountain  than 
the  town  will  stand.  You  can  draw  good  soda 
from  a  neat,  clean  fountain,  and  the  people 


want  better  soda  than  the  other  fellow  is  able 
to  give  them. 

Do  not  buy  an  automobile  unless  you  can 
afford  it.  And  then  look  out  for  the  enter- 
tainment expense.  A  man  can  spend  two  or 
three  dollars  a  night,  and  a  small  drug  store 
cannot  stand  it. 

Do  not  play  the  races,  gamble  in  stocks,  or 
be  the  sport  of  the  town. 

Do  not  lend  money  to  every  one  who  asks- 
you  for  it,  as  it  is  an  injustice  to  your  family,, 
who  are  dependent  on  you  now;  and  should 
anything  happen  to  you  they  will  not  be  able  to- 
collect  enough  of  the  money  due  you  to  pay 
your  funeral  expenses. 

Make  a  will  if  you  have  any  property — 
if  only  a  store.  Make  out  a  bill  of  sale  to  your 
wife,  so  that  it  will  not  be  tied  up  in  the  pro- 
bate court.  If  you  own  a  home,  and  there  is- 
only  your  wife  and  yourself,  have  it  in  joint 
tenancy. 

Make  a  trust  company  administrator,  if  you 
have  to  have  some  one  outside  of  the  family, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

It  never  dies  or  becomes  incapacitated  and 
never  neglects  your  affairs  for  its  own. 

It  is  never  sick,  never  takes  a  vacation,  never 
mingles  your  property  with  its  own. 

It  is  never  a  party  tp  and  never  takes  sides^ 
in  family  differences. 

It  has  given  a  bond  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  to  secure  assets  of  estates  in  its  control. 

It  never  speculates. 

It  relieves  your  heirs  of  the  responsibilities- 
of  making  investments  for  which  they  may 
lack  experience,  and  pays  them  the  largest 
amount  of  income  consistent  with  safe  invest- 
ment of  the  principal. 

Its  wide  field  gives  it  the  most  expert  knowl- 
edge as  to  desirable  investments. 

By  reason  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  its^ 
officers,  it  handles  your  affairs  more  ably,  more 
economically,  more  intelligently  than  any  one 
individual  can. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  PAREGORIC. 

M.  Bussell,  New  York  City:  The  Phar- 
macopceia  directs  to  place  the  opium,  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  anise  oil,  glycerin,  and  the  di- 
luted alcohol  in  a  container  and  macerate  for 
three  days  with  frequent  agitation. 

"Frequent  agitation!"  Do  many  pharma- 
cists comply  with  this  part  of  the  directions? 
Do  many  of  us  shake  the  bottle  frequently? 
As  a  rule,  the  bottle  is  set  aside  in  a  cozy  comer 
where  it  stands  peacefully,  undisturbed,  for 
three  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and 
ofttimes  before,  it  is  filtered.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  paregoric  falls  far  short  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  product  as  far  as  its  strength  in 
opium  is  concerned.  Besides,  in  our  age  of 
hurry  and  worry,  three  days  is  too  long  a 
period  to  wait  till  the  product  is  finished. 

I  make  paregoric  in  the  following  way: 

I  dissolve  the  camphor,  benzoic  acid  and  the 
oil  of  anise  in  475  Cc.  of  alcohol  U.  S.  P. 
They  dissolve  almost  instantly.  Now  then, 
100  Cc.  of  tincture  of  opium  U.  S.  P.  are 
equivalent  to  10  Cms.  of  opium.  To  how 
many  Cc.  of  the  tincture  will  4  Cms.  of  opium 
be  equivalent? 

100  Cc. — 10  grammes. 
X — 4  grammes. 

X:100:  :4:10;  X=40  Cc. 

Therefore  for  the  4  grammes  of  opium  re- 
quired by  the  Pharmacopoeia  I  substitute  40 
Cc.  of  tincture  opium  U.  S.  P.  Then  I  add 
water  to  make  up  950  Cc.  and  the  glycerin, 
and  filter  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc.  Finally 
diluted  alcohol  is  added  to  make  the  product 
measure  1000  Cc. 

Thus  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  obtain  a 
brilliantly  clear  paregoric  which  will  stand  the 
severest  test  as  to  the  strength  of  its  main  in- 
gredient, the  opium. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  READY  FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE. 

/.  E.  Stout,  Batavia,  Ohio:  I  have  made  a 
collection  of  advertisements  and  clippings  from 
the  various  newspapers  and  drug  journals. 
These  I  have  bound  together  in  the  form  of  a 
scrap-book   handy    for    future   reference.     I 


pasted  the  ads.  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  adver- 
tising Lowney's  Chocolates.  The  front  cover 
bears  the  inscription:  "Can  we  help  you  to 
make  better  profits?"  This  is  a  very  appro- 
priate title  for  my  scrap-book. 

In  connection  with  this  book  I  used  as  an 
additional  scrap-book  a  catalogue  from  a  music 
house.  The  latter  was  quite  serviceable,  as 
the  leaves  were  thin  and  made  neat  pages  after 
the  advertisements  were  pasted  in.  Then  I 
divided  the  book  into  twelve  sections,  repre- 
senting the  different  months.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  me  to  find  seasonable  advertising 
without  much  difficulty.  The  Bechtol  Phar- 
macy, by  whom  I  am  employed,  carries  yearly 
contracts  for  advertising  in  two  local  news- 
papers, and  the  ads.  are  changed  weekly.  All 
I  have  to  do  now  is  to  select  an  ad.  from  the 
book,  as  the  assortment  is  large.  Unless  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  presents  itself,  I 
always  have  an  ad.  available  at  a  moment's 
notice.  

REMOVING  SPECKS  FROM  A  LIQUID. 

M.  Joseph  Fadgen,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Have 
you  ever  been  annoyed  in  a  rush  to  find  a  chip 
of  cork  or  some  other  speck  in  the  bottle  of 
medicine  which  you  have  just  filled? 

If  it  is  a  thick  preparation  like  syrup  or 
glycerin,  this  is  particularly  annoying,  espe- 


cially if  the  particles  are  so  small  that  they  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve.  A  soda 
straw  will  quickly  solve  the  problem.  Hold 
the  straw  vertically  with  the  forefinger  over  tlie 
top  end  and  plunge  it  down  into  the  bottle 
directly  over  the  speck.  Remove  the  fore- 
finger and  the  chip  will  pass  up  into  the  tube. 
Replace  the  forefinger,  and  straw  may  be  re- 
moved without  losing  the  contents  and  the 
offending  particle. 

The  scheme  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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SELECTIONS 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  YOUR  YOUTH? 

Harry  B.  Mason  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduates  at  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises last  spring  of  the  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy. A  portion  of  Mr.  Mason's  address  is 
here  quoted: 

"Shakespeare  divides  human  life  into  seven 
periods.  I  shall  paraphrase  him  by  saying  that 
in  a  man's  business  life  there  are  three  periods. 
What  are  they?  From  20  to  30  or  35  is  the 
first  period.  School  and  college  have  been  left 
behind,  and  a  man  is  gaining  his  experience, 
developing  his  ability,  maturing  his  judgment, 
perfecting  himself  as  an  instrument  of  success, 
and  establishing  a  reputation.  This  is  the 
period  of  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing  the 
seed.  From  35  to  55  or  60  is  the  second  era — 
the  period  of  harvesting  the  crop.  A  man  is 
then  filling  the  place  in  the  world  for  which 
he  has  prepared  himself,  is  using  the  powers 
he  has  developed,  and  is  reaping  the  returns  in 
money,  in  dignity,  in  respect,  in  position. 
From  60  onward  is  the  third  period.  His 
powers  then  begin  to  wane,  he  takes  life  easier, 
he  leaves  things  more  to  his  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, and  he  sinks  gradually  into  an  old  age 
which  should  be  comfortable,  free  from  want 
and  worry,  and  rich  with  the  memories  of  a 
life  well  lived  and  a  peace  of  mind  well 
earned. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  to-night  face  to 
face  with  the  first  period  of  10  or  15  years.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  most  critical, 
of  all  three  periods.  For  it  is  the  preparatory 
period.  Upon  what  you  make  of  it  will  ab- 
solutely and  finally  determine  zvhat  the  middle- 
age  and  the  old-age  periods  are  to  be.  If  you 
do  not  sow  the  seed  you  will  get  no  crop.  If 
you  do  not  nourish  and  tend  the  soil  you  will 
garner  no  harvest — except  a  harvest  of  weeds ! 

"Your  youth  is  your  greatest  asset.  It  is 
your  richest  piece  of  capital.  You  will  have 
only  one,  and  it  will  go.  Heaven  knows,  all  too 
quickly.  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?  Will  you 
use  it  to  build  a  success  upon,  or  will  you  divert 
it  to  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  time?  You 
cannot  do  both.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it  too.  If  you  are  going  to  develop  a  fu- 
ture you  must  do  it  now,  while  you  have  the 
strength,  the  eagerness,  the  courage,  the  en- 


durance of  early  life — while  you  can  stand  the 
hard  knocks,  while  you  can  live  frugally,  while 
you  can  go  through  the  toil  and  the  struggle 
and  the  hardship  which  success  demands.  If 
you  do  not  develop  your  future  now,  you  will 
have  no  future.  I  wish  beyond  all  things  to- 
night that  I  could  make  you  realize  this.  I 
wish  I  could  force  home  the  truth  so  power- 
fully that  you  would  absolutely  know  it  to  be 
the  truth  and  would  be  guided  by  it  in  your 
later  activities. 

"I  have  said  that  you  are  to-night  facing  the 
most  important  15  years  of  your  life.  I  will 
say  more  than  this:  You  are  facing  the  most 
important  5  years  of  your  life!  Why?  Be- 
cause at  25  you  have  more  physical  strength 
and  endurance  than  you  will  have  at  30!  At 
30  you  will  have  more  than  you  will  have  at 
35 !  At  35  you  will  have  more  than  you  will 
have  at  40 !  I  count  myself  a  young  man.  I 
am  still  in  the  30's.  But  I  have  found  that  I 
cannot  stand  hard  work  that  was  easy  to  me 
ten  years  ago.  I  go  home  at  night  tired  out  as 
I  did  not  when  I  was  your  age.  An  athlete 
who  astonishes  the  world  at  22  begins  to  get 
passe  at  26  or  28,  and  at  30  he  is  out  of  the 
running.  The  best  of  our  youth  is  evanescent. 
It  passes  before  we  realize  it. 

"Far,  then,  from  facing  a  long  life  of  end- 
less opportunities  to-night,  gentlemen,  with 
plenty  of  leisure  for  getting  tmder  way,  you 
are  right  up  against  the  critical  10  or  15  years, 
yes,  the  critical  5  years,  of  your  entire  career. 
When  you  leave  Albany  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  your  destiny. 
You  will  start  right  in  determining  your 
whole  future.  Every  day  will  count.  Every 
action  will  tell.  Every  month  will  send  you 
further  along  the  right  road  or  back  along  the 
wrong  one,  and  in  a  very  few  years,  before 
there  is  scarcely  time  for  you  to  realize  it,  the 
die  is  cast.  Your  horoscope  is  finished.  Your 
future  is  determined. 

"But  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
years  between  20  and  35  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  man's  career  not  only  because  he 
has  then  the  physical  strength  and  endurance 
to  do  the  hard  work  of  foundation  building 
and  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  They  are 
equally  if  not  more  important  because  they  are 
the  years  when,  if  ever,  character  building  is 
done.  What  you  make  of  yourself  as  a  man 
before  you  are  thirty — ^that  you  will  always  be. 
You  cannot  make  any  radical  change  in  your 
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character  after  you  are  30  or  35.  Inclinations 
then  harden  into  habits  and  throw  their  roots 
down  into  soil  so  deep  that  they  cannot  be  torn 
up  except  by  some  great  upheaval  which  few 
men  experience.  If  at  30  you  are  lazy  and 
shiftless;  if  you  have  learned  to  love  ease;  if 
pleasures  have  grown  to  mean  more  than 
labors;  if  present  advantage  is  placed  above 
future  benefit ;  if  opportunities  have  been  made 
to  wait  for  a  later  acceptance — if  these  things 
are  true  at  30  they  will  always  be  true.  It  is 
a  law  almost  as  invariable  as  the  tides  that 
what  you  make  of  yourself  as  a  man  in  the  next 
ten  years  you  will  be  in  only  greater  measure 
in  the  next  50.  If  you  make  yourself  abler, 
abler  still  you  will  continue  to  grow;  if  you 
make  yourself  weaker,  weaker  you  will  steadily 
.become.    As  the  tree  is  bent,  so  will  it  grow. 

"Therefore  I  say,  the  biggest  question  you 
have  to  face  to-night,  gentlemen,  is  this:  What 
will  you  do  with  your  youth?  Will  you  build 
a  career  on  it,  or  will  you  waste  it?  Will  you 
use  it  to  assure  your  future  ease  and  comfort, 
your  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  make  your- 
selves in  your  later  years  free  from  want  and 
care  and  anxiety,  or  will  you  spend  it  riot- 
ously, bewail  its  loss  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
make  yourselves  during  all  your  middle  life 
and  old  age  a  slave  to  drudgery  and  a  prey  to 
misfortune? 

''What  zvill  you  do  with  your  youth?'' 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


USE  YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL  LABELS. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  these  days  of  inspectors — pure-food  in- 
spectors, both  national  and  State,  board-of- 
pharmacy  inspectors,  insecticide  inspectors, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention — it  be- 
hooves the  druggist  to  keep  his  preparations 
strictly  up  to  the  mark. 

But  we  all  know  how  very  difficult  that  is. 
There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  each 
and  every  compound  that  to  have  them  all 
exactly  right  is  next  to  impossible.    It  can  be 


done,  of  course,  by  hiring  an  analyst  to  ex- 
amine and  standardize  each  galenical,  but  that 
is  not  practical,  or  even  financially  possible,  for 
the  great  body  of  stores. 

But  that  is  not  a  legal  excuse  and  Mr.  In- 
spector is  out  to  catch  you.  In  many  States 
the  boards,  and  inspectors,  get  a  part  of  the 
fine  imposed  upon  the  imfortunate  druggist. 
This  makes  them  particularly  eager  to  "stick"^ 
the  pharmacist,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  fined 
for  the  most  trifling  variation  in  the  standard^ 
or  a  technical  error  in  a  label. 

In  one  State  many  druggists  were  fined  be- 
cause their  labels  failed  to  state  the  alcoholic 
percentage  in  spirit  of  camphor.  True,  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  law — ^also  true  that  it  made 
not  one  iota  of  difference  to  the  customer,  or 
to  the  public,  whether  or  not  the  statement  ap- 
peared upon  the  label,  as  the  product  is  never 
used,  to  any  extent,  internally. 

Nevertheless  many  druggists  were  fined  for 
the  technical  violation.  And  so  it  goes.  In- 
spectors go  out  of  their  way  to  look  for  such 
infractions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  defend 
goods  that  are  not  properly  labeled,  or  prep- 
arations that  are  not  up  to  standard  strength. 
The  great  majority  of  druggists  are  honorable 
and  wish  everything  they  sell  to  be  up  to  of- 
ficial requirements.  But  no  matter  how  care- 
ful they  may  be,  the  inspector  can  always  find 
something  for  which  the  druggist  is  liable  to 
arrest,  and  fine.  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DOES 
NOT  UNDERSTAND !  They  see  that  Smith 
has  been  arrested  for  violation  of  the  drug  law 
and  immediately  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Smith  is  a  bad  actor,  and  a  good  man  to  steer 
clear  of ;  that  his  preparations  are  no  good  and 
that  he  is  a  fraud. 

The  writer  believes  that  in  addition  to  trying 
to  keep  his  goods  up  to  standard  the  druggist 
should  be  a  little  "technical"  himself. 

To  that  end  I  have  devised  a  label  which  will 
circumvent  hundreds  of  little  technicalities,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  by  its  use  a  druggist  may 
avoid  arrest  and  the  accompanying  notoriety 
that  it  entails.  A  similar  label  should  be 
printed  for  each  preparation — ^also  a  "blank" 
of  like  style  for  use  in  labeling  preparations 
not  frequently  called  for. 

Observe  tliat  this  is  "Smith's"  preparation, 
and  therefore  need  not  to  measure  up  to  each 
and  every  requirement  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
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The  line  at  the  bottom  further  distinctly 
says  that  it  is  made  after  his  own  formula,  and 
that  is  another  saving  clause. 

A  label  similar  to  the  above  is  in  actual  use 
in  a  store  of  which  the  writer  had  the  manage- 
ment, and  has  been  foimd  to  be  an  excellent 
idea. 

An  unexpected  phase  developed  after  we 
had  used  these  labels  awhile.    People  began  to 


SMITH'S 
ESSENCE  OF  GINGER 

ALCOHOL  93% 

DosB— Adult*  1  teMpoonfnl.    Childxen  In 
proportion  to  Age. 

SMITH'S    PHARMACY 

Made  after  our  own  fomrala.  which  our  Ions 
experience  hat  proved  best. 


call  for  "Smith's"  Spirits  of  Camphor; 
"Smith's"  Paregoric,  etc.,  etc.,  and  thus  we 
found  that  the  form  of  label  adopted  was 
bringing  us  repeat  orders  for  the  common 
household  remedies,  as  many  customers 
thought  the  preparations  possessed  extra 
strength  or  unusual  merit. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.         EmMETT  MaGEE. 


WINDOW  SIGNS. 


To  the  Editors : 

I  am  submitting  some  store  signs  that  ap- 
peared in  a  window  display  of  Rexall  remedies 
in  Campbell  &  Paret's  pharmacy.  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y. 

We  used  this  display  when  the  "big  league" 


I' 


/< 


"men   tUc  ley  ^  /f/^^Cb 

^  Ai^Kfif  the  lime" you  nerd ztgMf ^ 
supply  0f  Cold  Crew,  Tnuun.  Ock 
A  tun  cxppsuir-  for  C/rapptki  Ha/ufi^i 

baseball  season  opened.  Everybody  was  talk- 
ing baseball  at  the  time  and  the  results  of  the 
trim  were  very  good. 

I  made  the  show-cards  myself.  I  find  great 
diversion  from  the  regular  pharmacist's  duties 
in  making  show-cards,  price  tickets,  etc.,  for 
our  store. 


I  read  the  Bulletin,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  best  all-around  drug  journal,  and  get  some 
great  suggestions  from  the  show-cards  and 
displays  printed  therein ! 

Perhaps  these  cards  will  prove  suggestive  to 
some  of  the  Bulletin  readers. 

I  use  red  sable  brushes  and  find  David's 
"Letterine"  show-card  inks  best,  especially  the 


opqain  (ounter^ 
BelpKour-SElf.  ! 

I     I  Everytliin^  is  marked 
i     in  'vplain_JM"Q|ures         ; 

black.  I  bought  some  assorted  dry  colors  from 
a  paint  dealer  and  find  that  by  mixing  them 
with  mucilage  and  water  some  very  good  and 
at  the  same  time  inexpensive  inks  can  be  made. 


AUD  THEY'LL  SURELY 

;>\MAKE  a  hit 

j/^  with  you! 


They  put  it  over*  all  other 
remedies   in  the  field!" 

"ATIEMEDY  farcvtiyllUhV'AKlLL!  1 

:•.■...  •  •   ■; --J 

Five  cents'  worth  of  each  color  will  last  a  long 
time. 

I  look  for  each  Bulletin  as  I  would  a  letter 
from  home !  Alex.  Lamouree,  Ph.G. 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SECTION  OF  A.  PH.  A. 

To  the  Editors : 

Your  editorial  comment  on  the  Woman's 
Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  your  May  issue 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  members,  and  as  secre- 
tary I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  not  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  still  further  assistance  by 
extending  an  invitation  through  your  journal 
to  each  and  every  woman  pharmacist  in  the 
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country  to  become  a  member  and  to  attend  the 
Nashville  convention  in  August? 

The  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  has  an  article  on  the  Woman's  Section 
which  is  explanatory.  From  this  you  will  note 
that  the  women  of  the  families  of  A.  Ph.  A. 
men  members  are  already  members  of  the  Sec- 
tion, and  we  urge  them  to  come  to  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  Section  and  planning  of  the  year's  work. 

The  committees  are  already  actively  at  work, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  we  shall  have  a  very 
successful  meeting,  and  we  feel  sure  the  coop- 
eration of  the  pharmaceutical  press  will  assist 
in  bringing  out  a  large  attendance. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  assistance 
you  may  be  able  to  give  this  Section,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anna  G.  Bagley, 

Secretary  A.  Ph.  A.  Woman's  Section. 


THSY  DIFFER  ON  THE  PRICE. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  256  of  the  June  issue  I  notice  a  re- 
quest by  R.  E.  Dales  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the 
price  of  the  following  prescription: 

Fluidextract  of  ergot  (P.  D. 
&  G>.) 6  fluidrachms 

Concentrated  tincture  of  passi- 
flora  incarnata  (Daniel's), 
q.  s 2  fiuidounces 

Mr.  Dales  said  he  charged  75  cents.  In  my 
opinion  that  price  was  exorbitant.  Here  are 
my  own  estimates  of  the  cost: 

Fluidextract  of  ergot  (P.  D.  & 
Co.)  I  6  fluidrachms 18  cents 

Tincture  of  passiflora  incarnata 

(Daniel's),  q.  s .09  cents 

Two-ounce  bottle,  cork,  and 
label  03  cents 

Total   30  cents 

I  should  consider  the  loo-per-cent  rule  very 
high  for  this  prescription.  My  price  would  not 
be  over  50  cents,  and  I  would  give  the  patient 
a  line  of  explanatory  talk  even  at  that  price. 

Saginaw,  Mich.  IRA  E.  DunLAP. 


MAKING   TINCTURE    OF    CITROCHLORIDE 
OF  IRON,  N.  F. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  making  tincture  of  citrochloride  of  iron 
according  to  directions,  I  found  that  on  adding 
the  sodium  citrate  to  the  solution  of  ferric 


chloride,  instead  of  getting  a  deep-green  solu- 
tion (due  to  the  transposition  of  the  iron  into 
the  double  salt),  the  color  did  not  change.  It 
remained  brown,  the  color  of  the  iron  solution. 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  for  the  amount  of  citrate 
taken.  Consequently  too  much  citrate  is  de- 
composed into  sodium  chloride  and  free  citric 
acid,  and  the  iron  is  not  all  converted  into  the 
double  citrate,  as  it  should  be. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  solution 
should  be  treated  to  about  50**  or  60""  C.  Then 
neutralize,  by  the  careful  addition  of  potas- 
sium bicarbonate,  until  the  required  deep, 
bright-green  color  of  the  double  citrate  of  iron 
(scale  salt)  is  obtained. 

This  trouble  would  have  been  obviated  en- 
tirely had  I  made  my  own  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  instead  of  using  the  manufactured 
article,  which  is  apt  to  contain  an  excess  of 
free  acid.  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S. 

Bangor,  Maine. 


A  PERMANENT  WHITE  LINIMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

Here  is  a  formula  of  a  good  white  liniment 
that  will  not  separate  on  standing: 

White  and  yolk  of  egg 1 

Spirit  of  turpentine 6  fluidrachms. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate.  2  fluidrachms. 

Alcohol 6  fluidrachms. 

Oil  of  sassafras  1  fluidounce. 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  synthetic. 2  fluidounces. 
Dilute  acetic  acid 12  fluidounces. 

Triturate  the  egg  and  turpentine  to  a  smooth  mix- 
ture, add  the  solution  lead  subacetate,  mix  well,  add  the 
acetic  acid,  mix  well  again,  add  alcohol,  and  then  the 
sassafras  and  wintergreen  oils. 

Houston,  Texas.  A.  G.  PeACOCK. 


SOME  SPELLING! 

To  the  Editors: 

Permanganate  of  potash  seems  to  puzzle  all 
of  them.    They  make  an  awful  stab  at  spelling 


it  out  sometimes.    I  enclose  the  latest  specimen 
we  have  received.  Subscriber. 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


EGG  DRINKS. 

The  secret  of  dispensing  egg  drinks  lies  in  so  blend- 
ing the  egg  with  the  flavor  that  the  raw  egg  taste  is 
lost  and  the  syrup  flavor  is  brought  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  delightfully  flavored  cold  drink 
that  is  both  refreshing  and  nourishing.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  egg  drinks  are  the  healthiest  of 
all  cold  beverages  that  a  man  can  put  in  his  stomach, 
as  they  not  only  refresh,  but  also  give  the  stomach 
something  to  work  on  besides  sugar  and  water. 

TO    MAKE  AN   EGG  DRINK. 

The  fact  that  you  have  failed  to  make  a  success  of 
the  egg-drink  business  at  your  fountain  because  you 
were  unskilled  in  their  preparation  is  no  reason  for  a 
continued  failure.  You  can  learn.  It  requires  only  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  make  them. 

Egg  drinks  are  to  be  found  under  two  general 
heads,  the  sour  drinks,  such  as  egg  phosphate  or  egg 
lemonade,  and  sweet  drinks,  such  as  tgg  chocolate  or 
egg  coflFee,  etc. 

There  are,  perhaps,  less  acid  drinks  as  to  variety 
than  sweet,  but  they  enjoy  the  larger  sale.  Of  all  egg 
drinks,  when  it  comes  to  popularity,  it  is  conceded,  I 
believe,  that  the  egg  phosphate  heads  the  list. 

EGG  PHOSPHATE. 

To  prepare  an  egg  phosphate  draw  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  orange  syrup— other  flavors  may  be  used,  but  to 
our  way  of  thinking  this  is  the  best — into  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass;  take  an  egg  in  the  right  hand,  hold  it 
flrmly,  and  with  a  quick  motion  break  it  over  the  edge 
of  the  glass.  Then  with  both  hands  separate  the  shell, 
allowing  the  egg  to  drop  into  the  glass  in  full  view  of 
the  customer.  If  the  yolk  is  bad  or  broken  set  it 
underneath  the  counter  instantly  and  prepare  another. 

BREAK  THE  EGG  WITH   ONE  HAND. 

We  have  given  the  directions  for  doing  this  before, 
but  will  give  them  again,  because  breaking  an  egg  with 
one  hand  is  something  that  every  dispenser  should 
learn  to  do.  It  not  only  shows  that  you  are  familiar 
with  your  business,  •  but  it  gives  you  speed,  which  is 
most  essential  in  mixing  egg  drinks. 

Have  your  hand  moist.  Hold  the  egg  in  the  right 
hand  between  the  foreflnger  and  the  second  flnger  with 
the  thumb  on  top.  Hold  the  glass  in  the  left  hand. 
Strike  the  egg  sharply  on  the  rim  of  the  glass  to  crack 
it,  then  holding  it  over  the  glass  press  down  slightly 
with  the  thumb  and  the  egg  drops  out,  leaving  the 
shell  in  your  hand. 

While  learning  to  do  this  the  glass  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  counter,  so  that  if  you  fail  the  left  hand 
can  come  to  your  assistance,  but  just  as  soon  as  you 
know  that  you  can  break  the  egg  with  one  hand,  then 
hold  the  glass  in  the  other  as  directed,  to  save  time. 

Now  add  a  few  dashes  of  phosphate  and  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  shaved  ice.  The  ice  makes  the  drink 
cold,  a  quality  it  must  possess  to  make  it  a  good  drink, 
and  also  assists  in  beating  the  egg. 


MIXING  AND  FINISHING  THE  DRINK. 

Now  shake  thoroughly — ^not  too  long,  as  it  will  kill 
the  life  of  the  egg,  but  just  enough  to  thoroughly  beat 
it — then  remove  the  glass,  leaving  the  egg,  syrup,  etc.,  in 
the  shaker.  With  the  coarse  stream  draw  into  the 
shaker  enough  carbonated  water  to  half  fill  the  glass, 
then  use  the  fine  stream  to  fill,  and  mix  the  whole 
thoroughly.  Place  a  clean  glass  in  front  of  your 
customer;  take  your  julep  strainer  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  place  it  in  the 
shaker  and  strain  into  the  clean  glass.  A  dash  of  nut- 
meg or  powdered  cinnamon  can  be  added.  All  acid 
drinks  are  made  in  this  way,  the  only  difference  being 
the  flavors. 

Another  method  that  some  like  is  to  strain  the  egg 
and  syrup  into  the  shaker  from  the  mixing  glass  after 
shaking,  before  the  carbonated  water  is  added.  This 
method  has  no  advantage,  and  being  slower  is  not  much 
in  use. 

SWEET  EGG  DRINKS. 

These  are  made  just  a  little  differently.  Draw  into 
your  glass  the  desired  amount  of  syrup ;  into  this  break 
the  egg  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  cream  and  a 
little  finely  shaved  ice ;  then  shake  thoroughly.  Fill  the 
glass  with  soda  as  directed  for  egg  phosphate,  only  use 
the  coarse  stream  very  little,  doing  most  of  the  filling 
with  the  fine  stream.  This  will  give  you  a  drink  that 
is  thick  and  creamy,  which  is  what  you  must  secure  to 
have  this  class  of  drink  all  that  it  should  be. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  "push  egg  drinks  as  you  have 
never  pushed  them  before  and  see  what  the  results  will 
be.      To  push  you  must  advertise." 

ONE  WAY  TO  ADVERTISE. 

Try  an  egg-drink  window.  There  are  several  ways 
of  doing  this.  One  of  them  is  to  display  eggs  and 
oranges,  sugar  and  phosphates  in  the  window,  and  cards 
saying  that  this  is  all  that  enters  into  their  composition. 
Therefore,  they  are  pure  and  healthy. 

EGG   LEMONADE. 

Next  to  the  egg  phosphate  the  egg  lemonade  enjoys 
an  enviable  place  in  the  list  of  carbonated  beverages, 
and  the  demand  for  this  drink  is  natural  and  on  the 
increase  because  it  has  the  thirst-quenching  qualities  of 
a  plain  lemonade.  It  also  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  highly  nutritious  substance. 

Draw  IJ^  ounces  of  simple  syrup  or  lemon  syrup, 
made  from  the  fruit;  into  this  break  the  egg  and  add 
the  juice  of  one-half  or  one  lemon.  Add  your  shaved 
ice,  shake  thoroughly,  and  then  proceed  as  directed  for 
an  egg  phosphate. 


THE  MENU  CARD  TELLS  HOW  THEY  ARE 
MADE. 

Quite  an  innovation,  and  one  that  has  proved  popu- 
lar with  his  customers — who  embrace  a  good  many 
people  who  like  good  things  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them — is  that  introduced  by  J.  P.  Griffin,  of  the  Cat'n 
Fiddle,  Portland,  who  makes  a  specialty  on  his  menu 
of  a   line  of   fancy  sundaes,   and  prints  opposite  the 
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names   of   them  the   ingredients    of   which   they   are 
made. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Drug  Review  the  plan  has 
made  business,  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  higher 
priced  specials,  for  the  mere  mention  of  the  component 
parts  of  them  pleases  the  fancy  and  helps  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  cheaper  sundaes.  A  specimen  page  from 
the  Cat'n  Fiddle  menu  illustrates  the  point.    It  is: 

CONEY  ISLAND 26 

Strawberry,   Vanilla    and    Chocolate   Ice    Cream,    Pine- 
apple fruit.  Nuts,  whipped  cream. 

PEACH  SPECIAL  -  -  -  -  -  -    26 

1  Banana,  Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Peaches,  Nuts, 
Macaroons  and  whipped  cream. 

PEACH  O  RENO 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Peaches  and  Marshmallow. 

CAT'N  FIDDLE 86 

Chocolate    Ice   Cream,    Marshmallow,    Chocolate    Syrup 
and  Nuts  mixed  well,  whipped  cream. 

BANANA  SPECIAL 26 

1    Banana,   Vanilla   and   Strawberry    Ice   Cream,    Pine- 
apple fruit.  Nuts,  whipped  cream. 

LOVER'S  DELIGHT 20 

1    Banana,  Vanilla  Ice  Cream,   Raspberry   fruit,   Nuto, 
whipped  cream. 

SOCIETY 16 

Vanilla   Ice   Cream,   your    flavor,    NuU,   and    fill    glass 
with  whipped  cream. 

TUTTI  FRUTTI 20 

Our  own  mixture  of  crystallired  Fruits  and  Nuts  with 
whipped  cream. 

CARNATION 20 

Vanillto    Ice    Cream,    Marshmallow,    Carnation    Syrup, 
Nuts  and  whipped  cream. 

FLORODORA 26 

1    Banana,    Strawberry    Ice    Cream,    Strawberry    fruit, 
Nuts,  whipped  cream. 

PETER  PAN 26 

1    Banana,   Chocolate   Ice    Cream,   Marshmallow,    Nuts, 
whipped  cream. 

MARSHMALLOW 26 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow  and  whipped  cream. 

NOUGAT  -  • 20 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow  and  Nuts  mixed  with 
whipped  cream. 

BUSTER  BROWN 26 

,   Vanilla  and  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Crushed  Strawberry 
fruit  with  Nuts,  whipped  cream  and  Nabiscos. 

MERRY  WIDOW 26 

Creme  de  Mint,  Nuts  and  Cherries,  Vanilla  and  Straw- 
berry   Ice    Cream,   Crushed    Strawberries   and  whipped 


THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  DRAW  SODA  WATER 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  draw  ice-cream  soda,"  says 
the  Confectioners'  Gazette,  "and  that  way,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  is  but  seldom  followed.  In  the  first  place,  put 
about  1^  to  2  fluidounces  of  syrup  into  the  glass,  turn 
in  the  fine  stream  of  carbonated  water,  moving  the 
glass  about  quickly  so  that  the  stream  may  play  upon 
every  portion  of  the  syrup  in  the  glass,  then  turn  in 
the  coarse  stream  until  the  glass  is  more  than  half  full ; 
then  turn  in  the  fine  stream  for  a  moment  so  as  to  mix 
the  contents  of  the  glass  again;  now  drop  in  the  ice 
cream,  and  fill  up  the  glass  with  the  fine  stream,  turn- 
ing in  enough  of  the  latter  so  that  the  layer  of  foam 


rises  nicely  above  the  glass.  As  usually  drawn — S3rrup 
first,  then  ice  cream,  and  finally  soda — the  product  is  a 
layer  mixture  of  thick  syrup  on  the  bottom,  carbonated 
water  above  this,  the  whole  covered  with  a  meager 
amount  of  foam,  and  the  ice  cream  floating  about  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  foam.  Drawn  as  above 
indicated,  the  soda  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  charged 
water  and  syrup,  containing  the  ice  cream  indifferently 
suspended,  the  whole  nicely  topped  with  foam. 

"It  must  not,  however,  be  surmised  that  served  soda 
should  contain  a  good  deal  of  foam.  Such  is  not  the 
case;  a  certain  amount  of  foam  imparts  an  agreeable 
relish  to  the  drink,  but  too  much  gives  a  mixture  lack- 
ing body — it  is  too  Vindy.* 

"It  requires  practice,  care,  and  good  judgment  to 
draw  soda  just  right. 

"This  point  should  be  strictly  observed  in  drawing 
soda  or  any  foaming  drinks— always  hold  the  glass  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  draught-arm  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass.  In  this  way  there  is  no  chance  for 
escape  of  gas,  and  the  beverage  will  have  its  proper 
amount  of  foam. 

"If,  after  exercising  due  care,  it  is  found  impossible 
to  draw  the  soda  just  right,  then  the  fault  must  be 
with  the  materials.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  *foam*  in  the  syrup,  or  there  may  be  a  deficiency — 
acid  syrups  require  more  than  others— or  that  another 
kind  of  'foam'  should  be  selected ;  the  syrup  may  be  too 
thin;  the  carbonated  water  may  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
pregnated with  gas,  or  it  and  the  syrup  are  not  cold 
enough — if  too  warm,  the  mixture  will  quickly  lose  its 
gas  and  hence  its  foam;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  ice  cream. 

"When  soda  without  ice  cream  is  served,  the  syrup 
should  be  drawn  into  the  glass.  Then  turn  on  the  fine 
stream  of  soda,  quickly  moving  the  glass  about  as  be- 
fore ;  turn  in  the  coarse  stream  until  the  glass  is  nearly 
full,  and  then  again  turn  in  the  fine  stream  to  mix  the 
contents  of  the  glass  and  top  nicely  with  foam. 

"As  stated,  the  soda  served  should  have  sufficient 
foam.  An  excess  of  foam  proves  a  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  the  drinker,  especially  on  a  hot  day,  when 
he  is  anxious  for  a  iong*  drink.  Indeed,  it  is  lately 
becoming  more  and  more  the  fashion,  especially  among 
men,  to  drink  soda  without  foam — i.e.,  'solid,'  'flat,'  or 
'still.' 

"The  amount  of  syrup  used  must  vary  according  to 
circumstances;  ice-cream  soda  requires  less  than  soda 
without  ice  cream,  and  more  of  a  thin  syrup  is  required 
than  of  a  thicker  or  denser  syrup.  It  must  also  vary 
according  to  the  taste  of  customers,  some  desiring  quite 
a  sweet  beverage,  others  one  containing  comparatively 
little  syrup.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  drink 
should  not  be  so  sweet  as  to  leave  a  stinging  sensation 
in  the  throat,  but  sweet  enough  to  disguise  fully  the 
taste  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

"In  serving  'solid'  (or  'flat'  or  'still'),  such  as  phos- 
phates, the  carbonated  water  should  be  drawn  into  the 
glass  by  means  of  the  coarse  stream,  the  syrup  should 
then  be  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  spoon. 
If  the  process  be  reversed — i.e.,  carbonated  water  added 
to  syrup— effervescence  may  be  so  copious  as  to  over- 
flow the  glass.  In  drawing  the  carbonated  water  into 
the  glass,  the  latter  should  be  held  at  a^ort  distam:e 
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from  the  draught-arm,  so  that  some  of  the  gas  may  be 
lost  from  the  water. 

"If  a  beverage  is  made  by  agitation  in  a  closed 
vessel,  as  in  making  egg  drinks  in  an  egg-shaker,  the 
egg,  etc.,  should  not  be  agitated  with  carbonated  water, 
but  plain  water  with  cracked  or  shaved  ice  should  be 
substituted  for  the  latter. 

"Soda  water  and  other  beverages  drawn  from  the 
fountain  should  always  be  quite  cold.  The  temperature 
of  these  drinks  when  drawn  should,  even  at  busy  times, 
be  never  lower  than  45°  F. — ^ice-cream  soda  will,  of 
course,  be  of  a  lower  temperature. 

"If  the  new  style  of  fountain,  where  refrigeration 
is  secured  from  the  iced  brine  above  the  ice-cream  cans, 
is  used,  the  devices  used  by  the  manufacturers  insure  a 
temperature  that  is  always  constant." 


explosions  of  tanks  are  few  and  easily  understood. 
New  tanks  of  the  best  grade,  he  said,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $25.00  to  $30.00,  and  that  it  was  folly 
to  imperil  life  and  property  by  buying  any  other  kind* 


PREVENTING  SODA-TANK  EXPLOSIONS. 

Charles  S.  Rhodes  presented  a  paper  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion in  which  he  discussed  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of 
soda-water  tanks,  and  offered  some  suggestions  for 
preventing  such  accidents.  To  begin  with,  says  the 
Soda  Dispenser,  he  had  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  six 
large  manufacturers  of  soda-water  apparatus.  Much 
of  this  paper  was  based  on  the  replies  received.  Briefly 
stated,  the  information  he  adduced  is  about  as  follows : 
The  best  grade  of  riveted  steel,  tin-lined  tank  should, 
with  careful  usage,  last  five  years,  according  to  some 
manufacturers,  while  others  say  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  much  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  never  necessary  to  reline  such  a  tank 
except  in  case  of  leakage.  Leakage  means  not  that  the 
steel  shell  is  weakening,  but  that  the  inner  tank,  of  tin, 
is  worn  through  or  broken.  When  the  inner  tank  leaks, 
the  other  shell  may  rust  inside.  Enough  pressure  to 
explode  a  well-made  steel  fountain  would  burst  the 
rubber  pipe  used  in  charging  it.  Still,  when  a  tank  is 
charged  in  a  cool  place  and  then  carried  into  a  warm 
one,  an  expansion  of  gas  ensues  which  may  give  rise  to 
danger.  Another  source  of  danger  is  rust.  This  is 
especfally  true  of  tanks  kept  in  a  damp  place.  Fre- 
quent painting  minimizes  this  danger.  Rough  handling 
may  damage  a  fountain  to  the  extent  of  causing  it  to 
explode  when  charged.  More  water  than  the  tank  is 
intended  to  hold  should  not  be  placed  in  it,  as  room 
should  be  allowed  for  the  gas  to  expand.  The  pres- 
sure gauge  used  in  charging  should  be  kept  in  good 
working  order. 

A  tank  made  without  rivets  should  be  inspected  at 
least  once  a  year.  Tanks  made  of  light  material  and 
sold  at  a  price  lower  than  that  charged  for  the  best 
should  be  shunned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  second- 
hand tanks.  Whenever  a  soda-water  dealer  has  any 
reason  to  suspect  a  tank  of  being  unsafe,  he  should 
cease  to  use  it  at  once  and  send  it  to  the  manufacturer 
for  an  overhauling.  The  best  way  to  insure  against 
tank  explosions  is  to  buy  only  the  best  grade  of  tanks 
from  a  reliable  manufacturer,  and  to  have  them  tested 
at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 

Mr.  Rhodes  commends  the  manufacturers  with  whom 
he  corresponds  for  their  frankness,  and  expresses  the 
belief  that  their  statements  show  that  the  causes   of 


ICE-CREAM  SODA  IN  ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Drug  Review,  report  comes 
from  London  that  the  American  soda  fountain  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  foothold  in  that  city,  and 
carbonated  drinks  are  being  dispensed  from  an  up-to- 
date  fountain  in  the  Strand. 

The  list  of  drinks  to  be  had  include  milk  shakes  and 
egg-nogs,  which  are  familiar  to  the  American,  but  the 
ice-cream  soda  of  various  fruit  flavors  has  found  pop- 
ular favor.  Heretofore  ice  cream  in  London  has  been 
a  weird  concoction — 2l  stranger  in  resemblance  and  taste 
to  the  American  original.  But  the  ice  cream  this  year 
is  said  to  be  the  real  thing. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  fountain  which  is 
large  and  rich  in  silver  and  onyx  occupies  an  incon- 
spicuous section  in  the  rear  of  the  drug  store.  You 
must  seek  to  find  it.  The  proprietor  in  answer  to  an 
American's  query  as  to  why  the  fountain  was  not 
placed  to  present  itself  to  the  first  glance  of  the  cus- 
tomer, said  with  keenness: 

"O,  it  might  interfere  with  our  drug  trade." 

"But,"  said  the  American,  who  knew,  "if  given  a 
chance,  might  it  not  become  as  important  as  your  drug 
trade,  or  at  least  prove  a  valuable  advertisement  for 
your  place?" 

"It  might  become  such  a  nuisance,"  wa's  the  reply. 

Despite  lack  of  position  and  advertisement  the  foun- 
tain has  been  doing  extremely  well.  The  prices  are 
higher  than  here.  An  ordinary  fruit  soda  costs  12 
cents,  while  an  ice-cream  soda  costs  18  cents;  an  egg- 
nog  or  a  milk  shake  runs  to  a  quarter;  while  more 
fancy  drinks  cost  as  high  as  60  cents. 

Though  the  barrooms  in  London  can  remain  open 
until  12.30  o'clock  every  night  except  Saturday,  when 
they  close  at  midnight,  and  Sunday  at  11  o'clock,  the 
soda  fountain  must  close  down  at  10  o'clock.  On 
Sunday,  like  a  barroom,  it  must  go  off  duty  between  3 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then  remain  going 
until  10.30  o'clock. 

While  the  principal  patronage  is  American,  yet  a 
number  of  English  people  have  been  trying  the  decoc- 
tions. Their  general  complaint  is  the  drinks  are  too 
sweet,  but  during  the  hot  spell  there  have  been  no 
complaints  that  they  are  too  cold,  which  is  the  usual 
charge  brought  against  beverages  in  American  fashion. 


A  GENTLEMAN  visiting  a  jail  noticed  a  colored  man 
of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  had  never  known  to  be 
guilty  of  wrong-doing. 

"Why,  Jim,  what  are  you  in  here  for?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  know,  suh,"  replied  the  negro. 
"Well,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
"Nothin'  't  all,  suh— nothin'  't  all." 
"What  made  'em  put  you  in  here,  then?" 
"Well,  dey  sez,  boss,  1  wuz  sent  up  fur  fragrancy." 
— Lippincotfs. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  Few  Good  Ads. — 

The  H.  J.  Sherwood  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
vigorous  advertisers.  Recently  we  received  several  ads. 
that  were  used  by  this  firm,  and  they  appear  in  the 
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accompanying  reproductions.  The  originals  in  the 
newspaper  were  about  three  inches  high  and  a  news- 
paper column  in  width.  Brief  and  to  the  point,  these 
ads.  must  have  come  in  for  a  very  general  reading. 

Umbrellas  Sold  in  Drug  Stores. — 

Umbrellas  sold  in  a  drug  store!  Why  not?  Ever 
have  a  rain  in  your  town  and  see  the  people  come  into 
your  store  to  wait  until  it  was  over?  Ever  hear  them 
say,  "My!   I  wish  I  had  an  umbrella!"    Then  why  not 


turn  this  into  legitimate  profit?  A  representative  of 
the  Bulletin  who  recently  visited  the  store  of  "Green 
the  Druggist"  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  a  unique  umbrella  display  which  he 
saw  in  that  up-to-the-minute  establishment.  This  dis- 
play is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  on  wires  and  shows 
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An  mnbrellA  display  in  a  dn«  store. 

the  styles  of  umbrellas  carried  in  stock  elsewhere  in 
the  store.  An  attractive  sign  showing  the  price  hangs 
beneath  the  umbrellas,  and  the  whole  display  is  one 
that  is  sure  to  be  seen  by  every  customer.  F.  S.  Stone, 
the  wide-awake  manager  of  the  store,  says  that  on  rainy 
days  he  hangs  out  a  huge  red  umbrella  with  the  figures 
*'97c"  displayed  thereon.  People  can  see  this  sign 
blocks  away.  Mr.  Stone  says  that  an  average  of  about 
twelve  umbrellas  are  sold  on  rainy  days. 

Four  Per  Cent  Off  For  Cash.— 

Some  dealers  treat  a  credit  customer  just  as  well  as 
they  do  the  cash  buyer.  Others  do  not.  The  Water- 
house  Drug  Co.,  of  Charter  Oak,  Iowa,  believes  in 
encouraging  people  to  buy  for  cash,  and  offers  a 
special  inducement  to  that  end.  In  a  circular  dis- 
tributed among  its  customers  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  the  people  the  same  interest  for  the  use  of  their 
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money  as  they  can  obtain  from  the  banks.     To  quote 
from  the  circular: 

It  has  often  been  said  to  us  that  the  cash  buyer  does  not  get 
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any  more  for  his  money  than  the  credit  buyer,  and  as  cash  is 
worth  so  much  to  the  merchant  he  should  favor  cash  customers. 
Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we  have  devised  a  plan  whereby  the 
cash  buyer  will  get  a  good  interest  for  his  money — in  fact,  as 
good  an  interest  as  if  he  put  it  into  the  bank. 

We  are  going  to  give  you  fl  in  silver  for  every  $25  worth 
of  goods   you  purchase  from  us  for  cash.      Keep  the   enclosed 
card  and  bring  it  with  you.  and  we  will  punch  out  as  much  as  ' 
you  purchase.      When  the  card  is  all   punched   out,  come  and 
get  your  dollar. 

Are  you  with  us?  WATERHOUSE  DRUG  CO. 

With  every  purchase  the  buyer  is  given  a  check  on 
which  is  stamped  the  amount  of  the  transaction.  The 
check  is  larger  than  the  accompanying  reproduction.  It 
is  4^  by  Z%  inches  and  is  made  of  somewhat  heavy 
yellow  paper.  When  a  customer's  purchases,  as  stamped 
on  the  check,  total  $25,  he  receives  a  dollar  refund. 
Thus  every  buyer  is  virtually  given  a  four-per-cent 
discount  for  cash. 

Where  Magazines  Take  Up  No  Floor  Space.— 

How  to  handle  magazines  without  using  any  floor 
space  at  all  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  is  a  sketch  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
Bulletin  who  recently  visited  the  drug  store  of  Henry 
Adams  &  Company,  429  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
An  ordinary  brass  rod  is  suspended  by  wires  from  the 
ceiling  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  and  directly 
over  the  outer  edge  of  the  cigar  counter.     Dennison 


Macazinee  diaplayed  above  the  show  case. 

hanger  hooks  hold  the  magazines  in  place  on  the  rod. 
The  long  row  of  periodicals  with  their  artistically 
designed  covers  of  various  colors  produce  a  very  deco- 
rative effect,  as  well  as  a  prominent  display.  The 
height  of  the  rod  keeps  the  magazines  above  the  cus- 
tomers' heads,  but  leaves  them  within  easy  reach.  It  is 
a  splendid  idea,  especially  where  druggists  may  be 
prevented  from  handling  periodicals  for  lack  of  floor 
space.     Incidentally,   Ulysses   E.   Fortier,  manager  of 


the  store,  says  that  they  find  magazines  and  periodicals 
a  necessary  side-line  as  well  as  a  most  profitable  one. 

Biological  Products  Featured. — 

The  Paine  Drug  Co.  of  Rochester  has  a  unique 
style  of  advertising.  It  uses  newspaper  ads.  2^  by  4^ 
inches  in  dimensions,  with  a  peculiar  wide  border  around 
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Two  ads.  of  the  Falne  Drnc  Oo. 

each  one.  The  two  ads.  reproduced  herewith  show  the 
typographical  appearance  typical  of  the  Paine  announce- 
ments. 

Who  Straightens  the  Nails?— 

Who  straightens  the  nails  in  your  store?  Who 
saves  the  twine?  asks  Butler  Brothers'  Drummer.  Is 
your  unskilled  work  done  by  skilled  labor?  Are  your 
quarter-a-day  jobs  done  by  $2.00  clerks? 

Once  materials  were  too  valuable  to  waste.  The 
treasure  of  to-day  is  time.  How  much  actual  produc- 
tion is  squeezed  into  every  hour  spent  by  yourself  and 
your  employees?  On  which  side  of  your  ledger  of 
efficiency  would  you  put  each  hour  of  each  day? 

Place  your  employees  on  a  time  basis.  Grade  them 
in  accordance  with  the  way  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  spend  the  hours  at  their  disposal. 

Don't  assign  porter  work  to  salespeople.  Not  that 
they  are  too  good  for  it,  but  be  ruled  by  the  logic  that 
would  keep  you  from  using  a  derrick  to  lift  a  paper  of 
pins. 

A  giant  wastes  his  time  at  child's  play.  You  can't 
afford  to  pay  $15  a  week  to  any  one  who  does  the 
office  boy's  work.  There  is  always  a  man's  job  to  be 
done  in  the  store  and  you  should  employ  men  on  it, 
rather  than  on  trivial  things. 

Window  trimming,  store  arrangement,  and  mer- 
chandising problems  are  always  waiting  to  be  solved. 
Better  employ  yourself  and  your  clerks  in  solving  them 
than  in  little  chores  that  a  boy  could  do. 

Save  the  twine  and  straighten  the  nails.  Economize 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  assign  work  on  the  basis  of 
remuneration  received.  Who  straightens  the  nails  in 
your  store?    Think  it  over. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovillb. 


Glittering  Generalities. — 

B.  Lambert  has  shown  that  perfectly  pure  iron  will 
not  rust,  even  after  long  exposure  to  oxygen  and  water. 

A  German  firm  is  shredding  metals  into  wool- form, 
and  can  furnish  zinc,  lead,  aluminum,  magnesium,  cop- 
per, or  silver  wools. 

Hedonal,  in  0.75-per-cent  solution,  injected  into  the' 
veins,  is  being  used  for  producing  anesthesia  in  surgical 
operations.  It  produces  a  deep  sleep  lasting  six  to 
twelve  hours,  when  500  Cc.  is  injected. 

Quinine  when  given  continuously  for  long  periods  is 
found  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  may  produce  death 
in  this  way. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Clark  says  that  the  action  of  digitalis  de- 
pends upon  the  concentration  of  the  drug. 

Radium  rays  burn  the  skin,  destroy  bacteria,  neutral- 
ize rabies  virus,  destroy  cobra  poison,  kill  young  fish, 
and  cure  small  cancers  and  some  sarcomas,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  Valparaiso  Board  of  Health  finds  that  scarlet 
fever  is  not  distributed  in  books  which  have  been  used 
by  a  scarlet- fever  patient. 

French  chemists  claim  that  a  part  of  the  morphine 
in  powdered  opium  is  destroyed  or  rendered  insoluble 
by  long  exposure  to  light  and  air. 


The  best  Swedish  filter-paper  is  made  entirely  by 
hand  from  sorted  rags,  and  is  most  rigorously  con- 
trolled at  all  stages. 

By  boiling  dilute  solutions  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid 
with  silver  nitrate,  silver  cyanide  is  formed. 

Chloral  and  hexamethylene,  and  chloral  and  caf- 
feine, when  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  combine  to 
form  a  single  crystalline  compound. 

Death  from  burns  may  occur  from  the  absorption  of 
toxic  substances  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  flesh. 

Coloring  matters  in  blotting-papers  are  shown  to  re- 
duce the  absorption  power  of  the  papers  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

Metallic  copper  dissolves  in  water  to  an  extent 
which  can  be  shown  by  electric  sensitiveness,  but  not 
by  chemical  tests. 

Urea  is  found  in  small  amounts  in  pumpkin,  cauli- 
flower, melons,  turnip,  carrot,  and  potato. 

Distilled  water  causes  a  bloody  urine  in  mice  when 
drunk  freely.    It  appears  to  act  as  an  irritant. 

Castrated  animals  are  less  susceptible  to  convulsive 
poisons  than  normal.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
also  applies  to  man,  since  epileptic  attacks  have  been 
cured  by  castration. 

A  French  physician  says  that  the  first  feeding  of 
cow's  milk  to  infants  often  acts  as  a  mild  poison,  but 
the  system  quickly  acquires  a  normal  tolerance  for  it. 

Quinine  in  malaria  does  not  affect  the  leucocytes  of 
the  blood,  but  in  the  absence  of  malaria  it  produces 
"deep-seated  changes"  in  the  blood. 

Cacao  oil,  which  is  the  aromatic  principle  of  choco- 


MATHIA8  Noll's  Nhwly-bquippbd  Phabmaoy.— *'  Matt.*'  Noll,  the  well-known  phArmacist  in  Atchison.  Kansas,  has  reoentlj  had 
new  fiztores  installed  in  his  store,  and  now  has  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  up-to-date  establishments  in  the  country* 
A  biff  "opening"  was  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  NoU  and  his  son.  to  celebrate  fittingly  the  store's  new  dress,  and  the  place  was 
crowded  all  day  long  with  old  and  new  friends  of  the  Nolls.  Mr.  Noll  has  been  in  the  drug  business  for  87  years,  and  a  proprietor  for 
28  years,  during  which  time  he  has  dispensed  more  than  200.000  prescriptions.  Making  a  specialty  of  fine  window  displays,  he  has 
been  awarded  numerous  prizes  by  manufacturers,  some  of  them  amounting  to  as  much  as  $100  in  gold.  Prominent  in  his  city, 
Mr.  Noll  has  been  a  member  of  the  City  Ooundl  under  two  mayors,  and  he  is  well  known  in  both  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  B.  D. 
Always  a  faithful  member  af  the  Kansas  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  he  has  served  that  body  as  president  and  in  other 
capacities  as  well.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  his  son,  Robert  Noll,  recently 
admitted  into  partnership,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
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late,  is  rich  in  linalool  and  contains  several  complex 
ethers. 

Two  grammes  of  hydrogen  at  normal  pressure  con- 
tain about  one  million  million  million  million  of  mole- 
cules, and  each  molecule  is  composed  of  1700  corpuscles. 

Titanium  salts  are  powerful  bactericides  and  are 
being  tried  internally  for  tuberculosis  and  externally  in 
lotions  and  ointments.  They  are  thought  to  be  non- 
poisonous. 

Dr.  Davidson  has  evidence  that  cockroaches  spread 
cancer.  He  finds  that  the  intestines  of  the  cockroach 
often  contains  an  alga  which  he  traces  to  cancerous 
conditions,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Engelbreth  thinks  that  leprosy  is  spread  by 
goats,  in  some  way  which  he  has  not  yet  discovered. 
He  shows  that  in  countries  where  leprosy  is  prevalent 
the  disease  has  a  marked  relation  to  the  number  of 
goats,  and  when  goats  are  exterminated  the  disease 
disappears. 

R.  Ellis  says  that  oil-water  emulsions  are  most 
stable  when  the  water  contains  a  trace  of  alkali— equiva- 
lent to  a  thousandth-normal  solution.  More  alkali  than 
this  makes  the  emulsion  less  stable.  He  also  says  that 
the  surface  tension  of  the  solution  has  little  to  do  with 
the  emulsion. 

Some  Temperatures. — 

The  Bunsen  burner  gives  a  temperature  of  llOO"* 
to  1350'  C,  which  first  is  the  melting  point  of  cast 
iron,  and  an  "orange  heat."  The  McKee  burner  gives 
about  1500'  C. — ^the  melting  point  of  pure  iron,  and  a 
"dazzling-white  heat."  The  oxyhydrogen  flame  arrives 
at  2000'  C. — ^250'  above  the  melting  point  of  platinum, 
and  about  the  boiling  point  of  silver.  The  oxyacetylene 
flame  is  about  2400'  C. — at  which  temperature  lime 
and  magnesia  melt.  The  electric  arc  has  a  temperature 
of  about  3500'  C.  (or  3600'  C  under  pressure),  at 
which  every  element  melts  except  carbon.  But  the 
sun's  temperature  is  calculated  as  about  5500'  C.  AH 
temperatures  from  — ^272'  C,  the  boiling  point  of 
helium,  to  3600'  C.  have  been  attained  by  science,  and 
the  effects  studied. 

The  Great  Preservative  I— 

Formaldehyde  hardens  cellulose  and  starches  in  a 
manner  similar  to  its  action  on  gelatin.  Cotton  treated 
with  formaldehyde  cannot  be  mercerized  nor  easily 
affected  by  alkalies.  Starch  so  treated  becomes  insensi- 
tive in  boiling  water.  The  treatment  is  being  applied 
to  artificial  silk  with  excellent  results,  since  the  main 
objection  to  artificial  silk  at  present  is  its  weakness 
when  wet.  A  sample  treated  with  formaldehyde  was 
found  to  be  nearly  twice  as  strong  when  dry,  and 
two  and  a  half  times  as  strong  when  wet,  as  before 
the  treatment.  The  silk  does  not  take  dyes  as  readily 
after  treatment,  but  this  objection  is  easily  remedied 
by  using  a  mordant. 

Minutiae.— 

Professor  Thompson  says  that  "one  electrified  atom 
is  worth  about  a  million  unelectriiied  ones  for  creating 
an  impression  that  can  be  detected  by  chemical  art." 
By  electrifying  an  element  its  physical  properties,  as 
color,  shape,  magnetic  properties,  etc,  are  changed,  but 


not  its  weight.  With  gases  minute  particles  only  one- 
seventeen-hundredth  as  large  as  the  hydrogen  atom 
are  given  off  by  electrical  influence,  and  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  "all  atoms  are  partially  made  up  of  these 
tiny  particles."  Professor  Collie  by  electrifying  hydro- 
gen has  obtained  neon  from  it,  apparently  performing 
a  transmutation  of  this  element.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  element  being  obtained  from  one  of  lower 
atomic  weight. 


BOOKS 


Lehn  &  Fink's  Report. 
This  book  is  a  review  of  the  more  interesting  work 
performed  in  Lehn  &  Fink's  Analytical  Laboratory  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  The  general  scope  of  the  Re- 
port may  be  seen  from  the  products  that  are  discussed 
in  it.  They  include  gums,  essential  oils,  chemicals, 
botanical  drugs,  digestive  ferments,  soaps,  and  wines. 
The  data  given  in  the  "Report"  have  a  real  practical 
value  because  they  represent  tests  made  on  drugs  gath- 
ered at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  various 
localities.  Most  of  the  drugs  on  the  market  have  been 
found  to  comply  with  the  law,  although  it  is  said  that 
certain  drugs  are  still  subject  to  adulteration,  notably 
asafetida  and  lupulin.  The  hope  is  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard in  course  of  time.  The  "Report"  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  specify  more  ex- 
actly the  amounts  of  earth,  stems,  etc.,  allowable  in 
various  botanical  drugs.  With  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  various  drugs  on  the  market,  it  will  be  possible  to 
establish  tests  of  a  more  definite  character  and  express 
the' requirements  in  more  certain  language. 


Pocket  Ophthalmic  Dictionary. 
This  little  handbook  of  286  pages  will  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  pharmacist  who  has  taken  up  the 
study  and  practice  of  optometry.  Every  term  used  in 
optometry  and  ophthalmology  is  clearly  defined,  and 
the  definitions  are  so  extensive  in  some  cases  as  to 
make  this  little  work  almost  a  text-book  in  small  com- 
pass. Some  volume  of  the  kind,  it  would  seem,  is 
almost  a  necessity  to  every  refractionist  The  author 
is  James  J.  Lewis,  Oph.D.,  Professor  of  Optometry  in 
the  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology,  Chicago.  This  is  the  fourth  edition,  the  last 
preceding  edition  having  been  brought  out  in  1910,  which 
shows  the  popularity  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  red  flexible  leather  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 


"The  Chemistry  of  Dyeing." 
A  monograph  under  this  title  has  been  written  by 
John  K.  Wood,  D.Sc,  lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Dundee,  Scotland.  It  appears  from  a 
perusal  of  the  book  that  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry 
underlie  the  whole  dyeing  industry.  The  author  shows 
how  these  laws  find  application  in  the  coloring  of  tex- 
tile fibers  with  dyestuffs.  The  publishers  arc  Gumey 
&  Jackson,  London. 
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QUERIES 


In/omuUian  is^iven  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buij«B- 
TDX  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


dangerous  if  given  internally,  and  should  be  omitted 
from  the  mixture.  As  a  safeguard  against  diphtheria, 
a  gargle  would  be  better. 


A  Shot-gun  Mixture. 

S.  C.  submits  an  unusual  query.  He  says:  ''Will 
you  kindly  publish  a  formula  in  your  next  issue  com- 
prising the  following  ingredients,  and  give  the  percent- 
age of  those  substances  which  must  be  mentioned  on  the 
label  or  wrapper — i,e.,  alcohol  and  spirits  of  nitre.  Also 
give  full  directions  and  dose  for  a  child  one  month  old, 
and  the  adult  dose.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  in- 
gredients : 

CMorate  of  potash. 
Glycerin. 
Senna. 
,  Licorice. 
Spirit  of  nitre  (sweet). 
Aniseed. 
Fennel. 
Wild  ginger. 
Sarsaparilla. 
Water. 
Alcohol. 

"The  sarsaparilla  is  to  *purify'  the  blood.  The  anise 
is  to  be  used  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  flavor, 
senna  for  its  laxative  qualities,  the  nitre  for  fever  con- 
ditions, glycerin  as  a  T)reservative  and  for  its  soothing 
qualities,  wild  ginger  for  coughs,  and  licorice  for  cough 
and  for  a  coloring  vehicle.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria. 

"Would  you  suggest  the  use  of  fluidextracts  of  the 
following:  wild  ginger,  fennel,  anise,  licorice,  senna, 
sarsaparilla;  or  would  you  use  the  oils  of  fennel  and 
anise  (dissolved  in  the  nitre)  ?  I  should  like  the  mix- 
ture to  contain  not  over  10  or  12  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

"Would  you  use  a  solid  or  the  fluidextract  of  licor- 
ice? Would  you  use  the  syrup  of  senna  or  the  fluid- 
extract  with  the  oil  of  coriander  in  it?" 

We  suggest  the  following  formula,  although  a  mis- 
cellaneous shot-gun  mixture  of  this  kind  is  scarcely  to 
be  commended: 

Potassium   chlorate    i  grains. 

Fluidextract  of  senna,  U.  S.  P....l^  ounces. 

Fluidextract  of  licorice 1  ounce. 

Fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla 1  ounce. 

Fluidextract  of  wild  ginger }i  ounce. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 1  ounce. 

Oil    of    anise 4  minims. 

Oil  of  fennel 0  minims. 

Glycerin     4  ounces. 

Sugar    8  ounces. 

Water  to  make 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  add  the  fluid 
extracts,  mix  well,  then  add  2\^  ounces  of  water.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  84  hours  with  occasional  shaking,  then  filter 
and  pass  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make  lyi  ounces  of 
filtrate.  Dissolve  the  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  in  this  and 
add  the  glycerin. 

A]cohol=12  per  cent.     Dose,  adults,  1  to  4  drachms. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether=8  per  cent.  Dose  for  infants,  6  to 
SO  drops. 

Leave  out  the  potassium  chlorate  entirely.     It  is 


A  Difficult  Bismuth  Mixture. 

G.  J.  M.  writes:  "I  have  had  trouble  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture.    Please  explain  the  difficulty. 

Bismuth  subnitrate   70  grains. 

H;rdrochloric  acid  dil 1^^  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 1^  fluidrachms 

Essence  of  pepsin   8  fluidounces. 

Glycerin,  water,  of  each  equal 
parts  enough  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

"On  standing  a  half-hour  or  so,  the  mixture  turns 
black  with  a  black,  grainy  deposit." 

We  have  made  up  several  samples  of  this  prescrip- 
tion, using  different  essences  of  pepsin  and  mixing  in 
different  ways,  but  in  no  case  do  we  obtain  the  black 
deposit  spoken  of  even  after  several  days.  Of  course 
we  have  a  deposit  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  as  it  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  mixture,  but  it  appears  white  or  brownish, 
depending  upon  the  color  of  the  essence  of  pepsin 
used.  With  a  proprietary  essence  of  pepsin  we  get  a 
light-colored,  nice  appearing  mixture,  whereas  with 
the  N.  F.  Essence  of  Pepsin  the  mixture  is  somewhat 
darker. 

Knowing  that  bismuth  salts  sometimes  darkens  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  and  sunlight,  we  exposed  one 
bottle  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  and  noticed  that  the 
bismuth  subnitrate  became  black.  Possibly  this  may 
have  been  your  trouble.  If  not,  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  your  materials  were  not  pure  and  contained 
sulphur,  which  formed  the  black  bismuth  sulphide.  A 
frequent  impurity  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is 
sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid.  Do  you  use  the  C.  P.  or 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  for  making  the  dilute 
acid?  And  when  making  the  dilution  are  you  using 
distilled  water  or  a  tap  water  which  possibly  contains 
sulphur? 

Our  directions  for  compounding  are  as  follows: 
Rub  the  bismuth  subnitrate  to  a  fine  and  smooth  paste 
with  a  portion  of  the  essence  of  pepsin,  then  add  the 
balance  of  pepsin  essence,  the  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glycerin  and  distilled  water  to  make  4  fluidounces.  As 
an  extra  precaution  we  would  dispense  it  in  an  amber 
bottle  with  a  "shake  well"  label. 


An  Interesting  Legal  Question. 

J.  H.  W.  raises  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  an  inventory  suggestion  contributed  to  the 
Bulletin  by  Wm.  C.  Moulton,  of  Millbury,  Mass.  It 
appeared  on  page  125  of  the  March  issue  this  year. 
Mr.  Moulton  said: 

In  taking  inventory  I  use  an  original  method  that  saves  me 
manv  hours.  The  idea  is  this:  instead  of  writing  out  the  name 
of  the  article  I  put  down  merely  the  value  at  the  cost  price. 
If  I  come  to  an  article  which  I  do  not  know  the  price  of,  I 
make  a  note  of  it  and  look  it  up  later.  In  this  way  we  can  go 
through  a  case  quickly  and  add  the  figures  up,  giving  the  total 
value.  If  there  are  several  articles  together  costing  the  same 
we  bunch  them. 

The  querist  now  raises  the  question:  "Would  such 
an  inventory  be  valid  in  case  of  fire,  or  would  it  be 
merely  a  quick  method  of  taking  stock  for  one's  own 
information? 
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**1  understand  that  in  case  of  fire  one  is  penalized 
for  the  absence  of  a  detailed  inventory.  Am  I  cor- 
rectly informed?" 

As  to  Mr.  Moulton's  inventory  suggestion,  the 
querist's  point  is  well  taken.  It  is  the  opinion  of  At- 
torney Qiarles  M.  Woodruff  that  an  inventory  giving 
the  cost  of  products  without  their  names  could  not  be 
introduced  as  evidence  in  a  contested  case.  Suppose 
the  question  of  value  came  up  in  adjusting  the  insur- 
ance. If  the  records  showed  only  the  prices,  some 
complications  might  arise.  If  the  insurance  adjusters 
wished  to  go  over  a  druggist's  own  inventory  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  his  estimates,  mere  cost 
marks  without  names  would  be  of  questionable  value. 
This  inventory  suggestion  is  novel,  but  in  case  of  fire 
would  be  of  doubtful  validity. 

If  the  policy  actually  called  for  an  inventory,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  insurance,  in  case  of  fire, 
without  one.  Of  course,  one  must  prove  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  stock  prior  to  a  fire,  and  an  inventory 
is  a  great  help  to  that  end. 


Tincture  of  Cudbear. 

J.  F.  writes:  "I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  I  am  not 
pharmacist  enough  to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  for 
percolating  cudbear  to  make  the  N.  F.  tincture.     Can 


you  offer  any  suggestions  that  will  help  me  to  percolate 
it  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time?" 

Several  years  ago  the  Northern  Ohio  branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  the  best  process  for  mak- 
ing tincture  of  cudbear.  W.  T.  Hankey,  a  member  of 
this  body,  reported  that  the  recipe  of  the  National 
Formulary  was  impracticable;  that  percolation  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  time;  that  maceration 
yielded  a  product  as  highly  colored  as  that  obtained  by 
percolation,  while  the  process  consumed  much  less  time. 
He  carried  out  the  following  experiments  with  a  view 
of  finding  what  menstruum  was  best  adapted  for  ex- 
tracting the  tinctorial  power  of  cudbear,  macerating  dif- 
ferent batches  of  this  drug  with  water,  10-per-cent 
alcohol,  20-per-cent  alcohol,  25-per-cent  alcohol,  33%- 
per-cent  alcohol  (the  N.  F.  strength  of  menstruum), 
50-per-cent  alcohol,  60-per-cent  alcohol,  75-pcr-cent 
alcohol,  85-per-cent  alcohol,  and  U.  S.  P.  alcohol.  He 
tested  the  tinctorial  strength  of  each  of  these  products 
by  mixing  a  definite  quantity  of  each  tincture  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  these  diluted  watery  prepara- 
tions being  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  From  these  dilu- 
tions it  was  clearly  shown  that  75-per-cent  alcohol 
(alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  75  Cc,  water  25  Cc.)  showed  the 
maximum  tinctorial  power.  All  these  tinctures  experi- 
enced a  decided  change  of  color  when  acids  were  added 
to  them. 

Here  is  a  process  which  Mr.  Hankey  offered  as  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  official :  Take  12.5  grammes 
of  cudbear,  24  Cc.  of  10-per-cent  ammonia  water,  and 
200  Cc.  of  water.  Extract  the  drug  by  circulatory 
maceration  for  three  days.  Evaporate  the  watery  ex- 
tract to  50  Cc  Then  add  33  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  water 
sufficient  to  make  100  Cc. 

The  extracted  residue  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  drug.  According  to  Mr.  Hankey 
the  extraction  with  ammonia  yields  a  product  far  su- 
perior to  that  produced  by  the  N.  F.  process. 


K'A  Phabmaoibt  Aloft.— The  70xmg  woman  perched  on  top  of  the 
windmill  is  Miss  Daisy  A.  Prick,  of  Audobon,  Iowa.  Apparently 
the  dizzy  heights  have  no  terrors  for  MLss  Prick,  for  she  sits  on  the 
ed«e  of  the  platform  as  cool  and  collected  as  you  please.  It  should 
be  an  easy  transition  from  the  windmill  to  a  flyinir  machine. 


Tonics. 

D.  C.  A.  wants  a  formula  of  a  good  systemic  tonic. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  preparations.  Among  them 
are  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  and  the  various  syrups  and 
elixirs  of  the  hypophosphites.  Formulas  of  those  prepa- 
rations have  appeared  before  in  the  Bulletin  and  may 
be  found  by  consulting  the  annual  indexes.  A  nice 
glycerin  tonic  may  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary 
on  page  28  under  the  name  of  Glycerinated  Elixir  of 
Gentian : 

Fluidcxtract  ol  gentian  (U.  S.  P.) 10  Cc. 

Fluidcxtract  of  taraxacum  (U.  S.  P.)...  15  Cc. 

Acetic  ether   6  Cc. 

Phosphoric  acid  (U.  S.  P.=86  per 

cent)    8.5  grammes. 

Tincture  ot  sweet  orange  peel  (U.  S.  P.).  15  Cc. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom 

(U.   S.   P.) 60  Cc. 

Solution  of  saccharin  (N.  F.) 80  Cc. 

Glycerin    400  Cc. 

Sugar    200  grammes. 

White  wine  (sherry)  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make 1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  826  Cc  (or  10  fluidounces)  of  white 
wine;  add  the  other  ingredients,  previously  mixed,  and  sumcieAt 
white  wine  to  make  1000  Cc.  (or  82  fluidounces).  Allow  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  if  convenient,  and  filter. 

Then  there  are  the  well-known  elixirs  of 'calisaya 
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and  iron  and  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  which  are 
good  tonics  but  not  adapted  to  sale  over  the  counter. 


Ivy  Poisoning. 

V.  B. — Many  remedies  have  been  advocated.  The 
free  application  of  a  carbolized  alkaline  wash  to  neu- 
tralize the  poison,  such  as  Dobell's  solution,  followed 
by  fluidextract  of  grindelia  diluted  with  water  (1  to  10) 
or  distilled  extract  of  hamamelis,  is  very  good. 

The  following  formula  has  also  been  suggested  for 
the  treatment  of  ivy  poisoning: 

Zinc  carbonate  $4  ounce. 

Lime  water 8  ounces. 

Glycerin  8  ounces. 

Apply  to  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  soft  old  muslin. 

Professor  Wormley  recommends  a  mixture  of  1 
part  carbolic  acid,  6  parts  of  sodium  bisulphite,  and  100 
parts  of  water. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Straley,  of  Huntsville,  N.  J.,  has  found 
that  a  strong  decoction  of  chestnut-leaves  applied  to 
the  affected  part  every  few  hours  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  reducing  heat,  itching,  and  smarting. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  face,  and  accom- 
panied by  much  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  alum  curd  is 
very  efficient. 

Ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbolic  add  (3 
per  cent)  is  useful  to  heal  the  lesions  of  the  skin. 


Almond  Lotions, 

V.  B.  wants  a  formula  for  a  liquid  lotion  for  the 
treatment  of  sunburn,  freckles,  pimples,  etc.  Almond 
cosmetic  creams  are  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
following  formulas  are  found  in  the  literature: 

(1)  Blanched  almonds  i  ounces. 

Curd  soap   ^  ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 10  minims. 

Oil  of  bersamot   1  drachm. 

Rectified  spirit   4  ounces. 

Orange-flower  water 18  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  warming,  and  add  grad- 
ually to  the  almonds  beaten  up  in  a  mortar.  Strain,  and  add 
the  oils  dissovled  in  the  spirit.     Mix  well. 

(2)  Almonds,  blanched  1  ounce. 

Rose-water 4  ounces. 

Beat  the  almonds  to  a  paste  and  add  the  rose-water;  strain, 
heat  to  boiling  point,  and  add 

White  wax 1  ounce. 

Almond  oil 8  ounces. 

White  Castile  soap 1  ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  add 

Saturated  boric  acid  solution 8  ounces. 

Eau  de  Cologne 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 4  minims. 

Oil  of  rose-geranium 6  minims. 

Glycerin 1  ounce. 


Saturated  Solutions. 

R.  S.  C.  wants  to  know  the  number  of  grains  to  the 
ounce  in  saturated  solutions  of  the  following:  Sodium 
iodide,  potassium  permanganate,  boric  acid,  salicylic 
add,  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  iodide. 

If  you  will  look  up  the  solubilities  of  these  sub- 
stances, you  can  approximate  the  amount  of  each  chem- 
ical that  is  necessary  to  make  an  ounce  of  the  satu- 
rated solution.     Then  by  experiment  you   can   deter- 


mine the  quantity  exactly.  Sodium  iodide,  for  example, 
is  soluble  in  0.5  part  of  water;  hence  0.5X455=227.5 
grains.  Potassium  permanganate  is  soluble  in  15  parts 
of  water;  hence  455-^15=30.3  grains.  Boric  acid  is 
soluble  in  18  parts  of  water;  hence  455 — 18=25  grains. 
Salicylic  acid  is  soluble  in  308  parts  of  water;  there- 
fore, 455-f-308=1.4  grains.  Chloral  hydrate  is  soluble 
in  Ij/^  parts  of  water;  455-=-1.5=303  grains. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  foregoing  an- 
swers are  only  approximate.  Temperature  plays  a 
part,  and  these  solubilities  are  taken  at  25 '^  C. 


A  Tobacco  Antidote. 

D.  C.  A. — According  to  the  National  Druggist,  the 
bark  of  the  tulip  tree,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  Lin.,  is 
a  good  cure  for  the  tobacco  habit.  A  small  piece  of  the 
inner  bark  is  chewed  whenever  the  habitu^  has  a  desire 
to  chew  or  smoke. 

We  understand  that  tablets  of  gentian,  cinchona,  and 
other  bitter  tonics  are  sometimes  used.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  efficacy  of  these  bitter  drugs  is  twofold: 
First,  they  remove  the  desire  for  tobacco  to  some  ex- 
tent; secondly,  by  virtue  of  their  taste  and  presence  in 
the  mouth,  they  take  the  place  of  tobacco.  The  tablets 
are  not  swallowed,  but  are  allowed  to  dissolve  on  the 
tongue. 

The  following  formula  has  also  been  recommended 
as  a  tobacco  antidote  or  substitute : 

Licorice  root,  cut  coarse 4  ounces  av. 

Gentian  root,  cut  coarse 1  ounce  av. 

Bay  leaves,  whole sufficient. 

Water sufficient. 

Make  a  decoction  of  the  licorice  and  gentian  roots  with 
sufficient  water  so  that  it  will  measure  about  two  pints,  when 
strained.  In  this  decoction  macerate  the  bay  leaves  over  night, 
remove  excessive  moisture  by  shaking,  lay  them  into  flat  sheets, 
and  by  pressure  form  into  blocks  the  shape  of  tobacco  plugs. 


An  Impossible  Emulsion. 

M.  &  W.  complain  that  they  have  been  unable  to  fill 
the  following  prescription  correctly.  They  wish  to 
know  whether  it  can  be  made  to  yield  one  pint  of  fin- 
ished* emulsion : 

Castor  oil 6  fluidounces. 

Olive  oil 8  fluidounces. 

Glycerin    i  fluidounces. 

Gum  arable 5  drachms. 

Make  an  emulsion. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  making  an  emulsion  of  oils 
without  water.  The  gum  is  useless  in  this  mixture, 
and  an  emulsion  containing  75  per  cent  of  oil  by  volume 
is  not  easy  to  make  under  any  conditions.  Yolk  of  egg 
or  condensed  milk  would  produce  an  emulsion  of  this 
strength  in  this  formula  if  the  glycerin  be  omitted  and 
water  used. 


An  Incompatible  Washing  Compound. 

C.  D.  S.  submits  the  following  query:  "I  put  up  a 
washing  compound  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  and  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  marketed 
in  two-ounce  turned  wooden  boxes.  After  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  preparation  cakes.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  add  to  it  to  prevent  the  caking?    I  have  dried  the 
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materials  carefully  and  added  corn-starch  in  various 
quantities,  but  this  does  not  help  any/* 

Potassium  carbonate  is  hygroscopic  and  cakes  read- 
ily. The  addition  of  starch  to  the  alkali  would  only 
increase  the  formation  of  a  mass.  Try  the  addition  of 
some  insoluble  substance  such  as  talc.  That  may  mini- 
mize the  trouble.  Of  course  potassium  carbonate  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  on  taking  up  moisture  it  may 
possibly  react  with  ammonium  chloride.  Talc  will  in- 
crease the  permanence  of  the  mixture.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable, too,  to  substitute  sodium  carbonate  for  potas- 
sium carbonate  as  the  former  is  less  deliquescent. 


Oleo-stearate  of  Zinc. 

G.  inquires :  "Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  oleo- 
stearate  of  zinc?  This  is  a  rather  thick  fluid,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  work  I  have." 

The  formula  appears  on  page  197  of  the  National 
Formulary.    To  quote: 

Zinc  acetate 90  grammes. 

Stean'c  acid  (U.  S.  P.) 190  grammes. 

Oleic  acid  (U.  S.  P.) 80  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide  (U.  S.  P.)...  88  grammes. 

Alcohol 1000  Cc 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  oleic  and  stearic  acids  in  800  Cc.  (or  18  fluid- 
ounces)  of  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  potassium 
hydroxide  in  400  Cc.  (or  12  fluidounces)  of  alcohol,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  mix  the  hot  solutions.  Strain  the  mixtures  into  a 
capacious  vessel,  and  add  to  it  1000  Cc.  (or  80  fluidounces)  of 
hot  distilled  water.  Dissolve  the  zinc  acetate  in  1000  C^.  (or 
80  fluidounces)  of  boiling  distilled  water,  filter  the  solution,  if 
necessary,  and  pour  it,  in  a  thin  stream,  into  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  first  obtained,  vrith  constant  stirring.  Then  stir  the 
mixture  occasionally  until  cool,  transfer  it  to  a  muslin  strainer, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  drain,  wash  it  thoroughly  on  the  strainer 
with  distiUed  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
When  dry  sift  it  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 


chloric  acid.  The  black  color  is  probably  due  to  a 
sulphide  of  mercury,  which  is  notoriously  hard  to  dis- 
solve. 


Elixir  of  Glycerophosphates  Without  Sugar, 

A.  J.  wants  a  formula  of  elixir  of  glycerophos- 
phates compound  without  sugar. 

The  following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature: 

(^cium  glycerophosphate    180  grains. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate 913  grains. 

Iron  glycerophosphate   (scale) 80  grains. 

Potassium  gjyoerophosphiate ..108  grains. 

Gtric  acid    78  grains. 

Tincture  of  sweet  orange  ped..60  fluidrachms. 

Sodium  chloride   190  grains. 

Saccharin    4  grains. 

Glycerin   6  fluidounces. 

Sherry  wine    10  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water  to 40  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  glycerophosphates  and  citric  acid  in  19  fluid- 
otinoet  of  warm  water,  add  the  glycerin,  and  when  cool  add  the 
tincture  of  orange  in  which  the  saccharin  has  been  previously 
dissolved,  then  the  sherry  wine,  and  suiBeient  water  to  make  40 
fluidounces.  Filter  through  paper  sprinkled  with  talcum,  re- 
turning the  filtrate  until  it  passes  perfectly  clear. 


Removing  Bichloride  Stains  from   the  Nails, 

V.  C.  sends  us  the  following  question:  "What  can 
foe  used  to  remove  discoloration  from  the  finger-nails  of 
surgeons  after  using  bichloride  solution  for  disinfecting 
the  hands?" 

After  working  with  sublimate  solutions  it  is  best  to 
bathe  the  hands  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  (1  to  50  of  water)  followed  by  soap  and  wool- fat. 
If  the  nails  are  stained,  apply  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
sodium   thiosulphate,    slightly   acidulated   with   hydro- 


Mouth^wash  and  Gargle. 

D.  C.  wants  a  formula  of  a  mouth- wash  and  gargle. 
Use  "Alkaline  Antiseptic."  The  formula  appears  on 
page  79  of  the  National  Formulary.    To  quote: 

Potassium  bicarbonate   88  grammes. 

Sodium  benzoate   88  grammes. 

Sodium  borate    8  grammes. 

Thymol     O.S  gramme. 

Eucalyptol    0.2  Cc. 

Oil  of  peppermint 0.<  Cc. 

Oil  of  gaultheria 0.4  Cc. 

Tincture  of  cudbear  (N.  F.) 18  Cc. 

Alcohol    00  Cc. 

Glycerin     850  (Jc. 

Purified  talc  (U.  ?.  P.) 10  grammes. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make..  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  800  Cc.  (19  fluidounces)  of  water,  and 
the  thymol,  eucalyptol,  and  oils  in  the  alcohol.  Mix  the  alco- 
holic solution  with  the  glycerin  and  tincture  of  cudbear,  add 
the  solution  of  the  salts,  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc 
(or  88  fluidounces).  Add  the  purified  talc  and  shake  occa- 
sionally during  a  few  days  if  convenient;  then  filter,  returning 
the  first  portions  until  the  filtrate  passes  brilliantly  clear. 


Headache  Mixtures, 

A.  J.  writes :    "Please  publish  a  formula  of  a  liquid 
headache  remedy." 

(1)     Acetanilide  80  grains. 

Alcohol     1  fluidounce. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 1  fluidounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom..  1  fluidounce. 
Simple  elixir,  to  make 4  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  acetanilide  in   the  alcohol   and  add  the  other 
ingredients. 

The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful. 

(8)     Iron  and  quinine  citrate 1  drachm. 

Potassium  bromide 8  drachms. 

Tincture  of  orange 1  drachm. 

Syrup     6  drachms. 

Water  to  make 8  ounces. 

The  dose  is  a  quarter  to  a  half-oimce  twice  a  day. 


A  Medicated  Salt  for  Animal  Stock, 

F.  B.  K.  wants  a  formula  for  a  medicated  salt  that 
may  be.  placed  before  animal  stock  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves  to  it  The  base  of  such  stock  salts  is 
usually  sodium  chloride  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent 
Then  there  is  about  one  per  cent  of  sulphur,  one  per 
cent  of  gentian,  and  perhaps  a  little  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. 


Short  Answers, 

J,  A.  C. — ^According  to  the  statements  made  on  the 
label,  Lavoris  contains  zinc  chloride,  a  grain  to  the 
ounce.  There  are  also  present  cinnamon,  formaldehyde, 
menthol,  and  other  antiseptics. 

G.  F.  B. — ^We  do  not  know  the  perfume  used  in  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention. 

G.  I.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparations  which  you  mention. 

V.  B. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  composition  of 
the  proprietary  product  which  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


In  both  Pennsylvania  and 
TWO  BILLS  DEAD.      lUinois    movcments    have 

been  on  foot  during  at  least 
tKe  last  four  or  five  years  looking  toward  the 
enactment  of  new  pharmacy  bills.  For  the  sec- 
ond or  third  time  measures  were  introduced 
•during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  two  respective 
legislatures,  but  both  bills  were  defeated.  In 
both  cases  the  situation  was  much  the  same. 
While  there  was  a  majority  of  druggists  in 
favor  of  each  bill,  a  considerable  minority  was 
against  it,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  prevent- 
\^g  success. 

The  Pennsylvania  draft  was  really  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  several  existing  laws  affecting 
pharmacy  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  earnest  and  some- 
times acrimonious  discussion  in  the  State  for 
a  number  of  years.     Agreement  was  appar- 


ently reached  at  a  conference  held  last  spring, 
but  the  bill  was  killed  in  the  senate  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  In  Illinois  the  bill 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  graduation  prerequisite,  and,  as 
we  reported  last  month,  some  opposition  had 
manifested  itself  to  such  a  requirement  even 
though  the  druggists  of  the  State  had  declared 
in  favor  of  it  by  a  large  majority.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  moreover,  were  the  subject  of 
more  or  less  dispute,  and  there  was  just  enough 
dissatisfaction  to  pave  the  way  for  defeat. 

All  of  which  illustrates  the  truth  that  the 
only  way  to  get  legislation  is  to  iron  out  all 
differences  beforehand,  and  then  present  a 
united  front  before  the  legislature. 


The  Department  of  Agncul- 

MISUSE  OF  .  1  J  'xi. 

DRUG  DECISIONS.  ^^^^  ^^\  "^^"^  ^^  important 
change  in  the  form  of  issu- 
ing notices  of  judgments  which  give  the  result 
of  actions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
Hereafter  the  headings  of  these  notices  will 
show  at  a  glance  whether  the  government  won 
its  suit  or  the  defendant  manufacturer  was 
acquitted.  This  change  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Department  has  discovered  that  sales- 
men have  used  these  notices  in  the  old  form 
to  prejudice  a  customer  against  a  competitor's 
goods  even  where  the  competitor  has  been  ac- 
quitted. 

This  was  possible  with  the  old  form,  because 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  read  the  entire 
notice  of  judgment  in  order  to  learn  whether  a 
penalty  had  been  entered  or  the  defendant  ac- 
quitted. Many  persons  did  not  take  the  time 
or  trouble  to  read  the  notice,  and  in  many  cases 
took  it  for  granted  that  a  notice  of  judgment 
meant  in  each  instance  that  the  government  had 
won,  and  that  to  sell  the  defendant's  product 
would  be  to  violate  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
The  publication  of  .the  notices  of  judgment  is 
the  severest  part  of  the  penalty  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  won  its  case  against  the  manufac- 
turer, because  publication  of  the  verdict  against 
him  is  a  serious  blow  to  his  business.    The  De- 
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partment  has  no  wish  to  have  those  who  have 
won  their  cases  against  the  government  suffer 
from  any  misapprehension  that  they  have  been 
convicted. 

The  new  form  will  state  clearly  in  its  head- 
ing whether  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  manufacturer,  and  thus  make  the 
punitive  effect  of  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment still  stronger,  but  relieve  manufac- 
turers who  have  won  their  cases  from  the  dan- 
ger of  false  use  of  the  decision  on  the  part  of 
their  competitors. 


F.  E.  Harrison,  of  Philadel- 
LEOisLATmN.      P^ia,  Sent  the  following  com- 
munication   to    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  a  few  weeks  ago: 

Having  observed  in  the  public  newspapers  that  a 
member  of  the  legislature  intended  offering  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets,  inas- 
much as  several  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  care- 
lessness of  individuals,  I  would  suggest  that  your 
honorable  body,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  request  the 
said  member  of  the  legislature  to  add  that  "owing  to 
the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  have  de- 
parted this  life  by  the  sure  and  easy  method  of  inhaling 
illuminating  gas,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  one  to  use  illuminating  gas 
without  first  securing  a  prescription  from  a  duly  regis- 
tered physician  so  that  the  ignorant,  careless  and 
vicious  may  be  protected."  Should  your  body  see  fit 
also  to  add  guns,  knives,  and  razors  to  the  act  I  will 
offer  no  objection.  Of  course  we  may  find  that  the 
national  authorities  call  this  a  restraint  of  trade,  but 
never  mind. 

We  now  have  to  consult  some  code  or  other  before 
we  may  make  any  sale.  In  contrast  to  all  this  I  re- 
member that  in  my  days  of  apprenticeship  we  had  to 
consult  a  list  of  the  banks  to  see  if  any  of  them  had 
failed  over  night,  before  we  could  accept  as  money  a 
bill  offered  us— the  famous  "shin  plaster." 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  Mr.  Har- 
rison's remarks. 


APKETTY 
SITUATION! 


In  Iowa  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  has  decided  that 
there  was  no  reason  on  earth 
why  the  State  itself  should  violate  its  own 
pharmacy  act.  It  seems  that  in  certain  of  the 
State  institutions,  like  insane  hospitals  and 
penitentiaries,  dispensing  is  done  by  unregis- 
tered men  under  the  supervision  of  physicians. 
The  Board  of  Pharmacy  thought  this  a  very 
inconsistent  position  for  the  State  to  assume 


and  so  took  the  matter  up  with  the  State  Board 
of  Control.  The  latter  body,  however,  defend- 
ed the  practice,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  "it  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
employing  registered  men  as  hospital  stewards 
as  long  as  it  could  find  unregistered  men  of 
ability  who  were  willing  to  do  the  work  at 
less  expense !"  What  do  you  think  of  that  as 
an  argument?  Naturally  enough,  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  wasn't  satisfied  with  this  con- 
tention, and  so  the  whole  matter  has  been  put 
up  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State.  All 
of  which  reminds  us  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Drug  Clerks  has  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  and  has  complained  that  in 
several  States  dispensing  is  being  done  in  pub- 
lic institutions  by  unregistered  men. 


The  development   of  chain 

THE  •  « 

CHAIN  STOKES,  storcs  m  pharmacy  contmues 
apace.  We  saw  a  statement 
in  print  not  long  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
Riker-Hegeman  Co.  in  New  York  had  recently 
opened  its  eightieth  store.  This  particular 
establishment  was  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and 
was  provided  with  a  $40,000  equipment,  a 
mammoth  soda  fountain,  automatic  carbonat- 
ing  machinery,  and  ice-cream  machinery  of  the 
latest  type.  A  force  of  20  clerks  was  employed 
and  the  establishment  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  In  the  meantime,  too, 
another  Owl  drug  store  has  been  opened  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  makes  the  twenty-sixth 
store  in  this  group.  Additional  leases  are  be- 
ing negotiated  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  and 
the  Owl  people  will  have  more  stores  in  the 
near  future.  "Green  the  Druggist,  Inc.,"  of 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Holyoke  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  entered  the  Boston  field  by  the 
establishment  of  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  Row  and  Howard  Street,  and  Mr.  Green 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  other  stores 
will  be  acquired  throughout  several  of  the 
larger  cities  in  New  England. 


The  druggists  out  in  Iowa 
GOOD  woMKi         have  shown  what  can  be 

done  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  a  State  pharmaceutical  association. 
They  employed  an  organizer  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  ago,  who  happened,  by  the  way,  to  be  a 
woman,   and  if   we  mistake  no^her  entire 
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time  was  utilized.  In  any  event  the  membership 
shot  up  in  one  yeir  from  something  like  600  or 
600  to  pretty  nearly  1200.  During  this  last  year 
260  additional  members  have  been  included, 
making  a  grand  total  at  the  present  time  of 
almost  1400.  Think  of  it !  Iowa  isn't  a  thickly 
populated  State  like  some  of  the  eastern  com- 
monwealths, and  a  State  association  compris- 
ing 1400  is  certainly  going  some.  One  magnet 
used  successfully  by  the  Iowa  association  was 
legislative  work.  A  vigorous  campaign  in  be- 
half of  better  legislation  has  been  conducted 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  the  last 
winter  Mr.  Frank  Shane  was  right  on  the 
ground  during  the  entie  session  of  the  legis- 
lature looking  after  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

«     «     ♦ 

THE  Those  who  expect  to  attend 

iNTEENATiONAL  the  eleventh  International 
coNOKEss.  Pharmaceutical  Congress 
will  perhaps  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
date  is  September  17-21  at  The  Hague, 
Holland.  The  various  governments  have  ap- 
pointed their  official  delegates,  all  of  whom 
are  pharmacists  of  world-wide  reputation.  The 
famous  Dr.  A.  Tschirch,  for  instance,  has  been 
appointed  a  delegate  by  the  government  of 
Switzerland.  The  Congress  will  open  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  On  the  previous  evening,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  a  reception,  whrle  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  there  will  be  another  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  The  Hague.  During  the  second  day  the 
sectional  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  the  municipal  authorities 
will  receive  the  delegates  formally,  and  in  the 
afternoon  tea  will  be  given  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  Other  interesting  entertainments 
and  arrangements  have  been  planned. 


tax,  which  of  course  would  be  a  manifest  in- 
justice. It  is  therefore  seeking  to  liave  the 
bill  so  amended  that  "commercial  and  profes- 
sional associations  not  organized  for  profit" 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the 
act.  There  certainly  is  no  sense  in  making 
bodies  like  pharmaceutical  associations  pay  an 
income  tax.  Heaven  knows  they  have  hard 
work  enough  as  it  is  to  get  sufficient  money  to 
pay  expenses  and  keep  afloat. 


The  recent  death  of  Frank 
FBANK  H.  WYETH.    H.  Wycth,  at  the  age  of  76, 

removes  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  manufacturing  branch  of 
pharmacy.  John  and  Frank  Wyeth  began  the 
retail  drug  business  at  Eighth  and  Walnut 
Streets  in  Philadelphia  more  than  50  years 
ago,  and  in  the  course  of  time  gradually 
entered  into  manufacturing  operations.  When 
the  firm  was  finally  incorporated  John  Wyeth 
was  made  president,  and  Frank  Wyeth  was 
elected  vice-president  and  was  in  direct  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  The 
latter  retired  from  active  live  five  years  ago 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maxwell  Wyeth, 


SOAP-BAMK 
ASA  "FOAM.'* 


Soap-bark  is  evidently  taboo 
for  use  as  a  soda  foam.  Dr. 
R.  B.  Blume,  head  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Health,  has  told  drug- 
gists that  they  must  not  use  the  stuff.  After  an 
investigation  conducted  by  some  of  his  assist- 
ants he  foimd  ten  guilty  dispensers,  and  issued 
a  sharp  reprimand  in  every  case.  They  were 
told  that  if  they  were  caught  again  they  would 
be  prosecuted.  Dr.  Blum^  declared  that  soap- 
bark  is  a  poison,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  its 
emplo3rment  at  the  soda  fountain,  and  that  its 
use  would  not  be  tolerated. 


The  tariff  bill  under  consid- 
ANum^^. If*. D.  eration  at  this  writing  in  the 

United  States  Senate  pro- 
vides, as  everybody  knows,  for  an  income  tax. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  this  tax  applicable,  not 
alone  to  individuals,  but  also  to  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  associations.  Exemption  is  provided 
only  for  "associations  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable  or  educa- 
tional purposes."  The  N.  A  .R.  D.  is  fearful 
that  if  the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form  that 
organization  will  be  made  to  pay  an  income 


Something  rather  tmique  in 
SICK  'EM.  TioE  I     the  way  of  a  resolution  was 

adopted  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. 

Whereas,  Some  of  the  department  stores  of  Mil- 
waukee are  advertising  certain  medicinal  preparations 
at  a  price  which,  if  compounded  and  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  formulas,  cannot  be  retailed 
legitimately  at  the  prices  they  are  advertised  at,  and 

Whereas,  Such  preparations  are,  if  not  prepared  in 
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strict  accordance  with  the  formulas  of  the  W.  S.  P., 
detrimental  to  health,  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  session  assembled,  pro- 
test against  this  and  hereby  request  that  these  articles 
as  sold  be  inspected  by  the  Pure  Food  Commission  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  up  to  standard,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission if  they  find  any  infringement  on  the  pure  food 
and  drug  law  immediately  prosecute  any  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  sale  of  inferior  quality  goods. 

This  is  sicking  the  dogs  on  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  once  the  animals 
get  a  taste  of  blood  they  won't  run  amuck. 


N.  A.  K.  D. 
POLITICS. 


Various  local  associations 
throughout  the  country  are 
selecting  representatives  of 
their  own  for  political  preferment  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in 
August.  Thus  we  are  interested  to  see  that 
James  F.  Finneran  of  Boston  has  been  unani- 
mously indorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  for  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  while  E.  H.  Thiesing  of 
Cincinnati  has  been  selected  as  the  official  can- 
didate of  the  local  association  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 


cem.  The  complainant  company  diarged  the 
Milwaukee  concern,  in  which  400  or  600  retail 
druggists  of  Wisconsin  are  stockholders,  with 
manufacturing  a  product  similar  to  "Castoria" 
and  with  using  wrappers  which  infringed  upon 
the  plaintiff's  copyright  for  the  labels  of  their 
well-known  preparation.  Judge  Geiger  upheld 
the  claim  of  the  complainant  and  ordered  the 
defendant  concern  to  pay  damages  of  $200,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  the  action. 


KODAK 
RESTKIGTIONS  OFF. 


In  an  editorial  in  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  brief  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  fact 
that,  following  the  government  suit  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the 
company  will  abandon  its  terms  of  sale 
whereby  dealers  handling  the  goods  are  not 
allowed  to  handle  any  other,  and  the  retailer 
can  also  now  sell  the  Eastman  goods  at  any 
price  he  wishes  instead  of  at  the  price  fixed  by 
the  manufacturers.  These  changes  will  go  into 
effect  immediately.  If  the  changes  bring  the 
relief  for  retailers  which  is  intended,  according 
to  Assistant  Attorney-General  Clark  McKer- 
chen,  the  suit  will  be  dropped. 


The  Feed  Control  Section, 
A  KANSAS  KULiNO.  haviug  chargc  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Kansas  live- 
stock remedy  law,  has  announced  thai  the  right 
to  compel  the  labeling  and  pa3nment  of  tax 
upon  live-stock  remedies  controlled  by  the  law, 
and  now  upon  the  shelves  of  local  dealers 
within  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  the  law, 
will  be  waived.  Local  dealers  within  the  State 
must  stamp  or  mark  as  follows,  "On  hand  June 
30,  1913,"  all  such  remedies  on  their  shelves 
at  that  time.  The  goods  may  then  be  disposed 
of  without  attaching  a  tax  stamp  or  label.  All 
remedies  coming  under  the  law  and  received  on 
or  after  July  1,  1913,  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 


The  Centaur  Co.,  New  York 
GASTORiA.         City.,  man  ufacturerof 

Fletcher's  C  a  s  t  o  ri  a,  was 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  by  Judge  F.  A. 
Geiger  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Milwaukee  on  June  7,  which  restrains  the  Wis- 
consin Pharmacal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  from  imi- 
tating the  wrappers  used  by  the  plaintiff  con- 


EDITORIAL 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE  REGULATION. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Sanatogen  case,  logically 
following  other  decisions  of  similar  tenor,  has 
stimulated  d  great  deal  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  price  restriction.  The 
plain  meaning  of  these  decisions  was  made  the 
subject  of  extended  comment  in  this  journal 
last  month.  It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  Miles  decision  rendered  it  impossible  and 
illegal  under  the  Sherman  law  to  restrict  the 
price  of  unpatented  articles,  and  that  the  San- 
atogen decision  rendered  it  equally  impossible 
and  illegal  under  the  patent  law  to  restrict  the 
price  of  patented  articles.  When,  under  the 
Miles  decision,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Sher- 
man act  outlawed  the  price  regulation  of  mer- 
chandise, it  was  thought  that  patented  articles 
like  kodaks  and  Gillette  razors  could  still  be 
price-governed  under  the  patent  monopoly  en- 
joyed by  them.  The  Sanatogen  decision,  how- 
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ever,  absolutely  and  finally  dismissed  so  vain 
a  hope. 

In  the  case  of  kodaks,  indeed,  the  govern- 
ment has  now  compelled  the  manufacturers  to 
abandon  the  price-regulating  plan  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  so  that  from 
now  on  kodaks  and  kodak  supplies  will  be  sub- 
ject to  price  cutting  like  everything  else.  Sev- 
eral other  patented  articles,  previously  regu- 
lated in  price,  will  be  similarly  affected.  In 
a  word,  then,  neither  the  Sherman  law  nor  the 
patent  law,  as  at  present  written,  affords  the 
slightest  hope  in  the  direction  of  price  restric- 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  can  be  done? 
Many  suggestions  have  recently  been  ad- 
vanced, but  nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  us  futile. 
Henry  B.  Joy,  a  prominent  automobile  manu- 
facturer of  this  city,  has  of  late  been  widely 
quoted  as  declaring  that  the  government  was 
inconsistent  in  its  attitude.  On  the  one  hand, 
asserts  Mr,  Joy,  an  act  is  passed  definitely  pro- 
hibiting railways  from  making  rebates,  i.e., 
from  cutting  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  manufacturer  attempts  to  prohibit  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  he  is  found  to  be  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Other  speakers  and  writers  have  pointed 
out  the  same  apparent  discrepancy,  but  such 
criticisms  fail  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  essence  of  the  railway  rate  law  is,  not 
that  the  railways  shall  be  prevented  from  cut- 
ting prices,  but  that  they  shall  be  prohibited 
from  offering  one  price  to  one  shipper  and  an- 
other price  to  another  shipper.  Thus  an  en- 
tirely different  principle  is  involved.  What  the 
Elkin  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  prevent  price  dis- 
crimination  and  not  price  cutting.  All  ship- 
pers must  be  treated  exactly  alike,  and  the  rail- 
ways may  cut  prices  all  they  please  so  long  as 
everybody  gets  the  benefit  and  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  few  favorites.  This  principle  is 
in  entire  accord  with  the  Sherman  act,  and  is 
not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  attempts  of  the 
government  to  leave  entirely  open  the  natural 
"cutting"  and  lowering  of  prices. 

The  Sherman  act,  as  we  pointed  out  editor- 
ially two  or  three  years  ago,  is  based  on  the 
old  common-law  doctrine,  and  as  well  upon 
the  time-honored  economic  doctrine,  that  the 
prices  which  result  from  the  unfettered  traffick- 
ing of  the  market  place,  one  competitor  under- 
bidding another,  and  still  others  underbidding 
the  second  until  the  very  lowest  point  has  been 
reached,  are  the  prices  to  which  the  public  is 


entitled;  that  all  unfair  and  monopolistic 
profit  has  thus  been  automatically  prevented; 
that  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  every 
progressive  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and  that  the  dealer  who  by  any  device 
whatsoever  interferes  with  the  action  and 
interaction  of  this  free  bargaining  is  therefore 
subverting  natural  law  for  his  own  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  seen  from  recent  deci- 
sions to  be  the  very  genius  of  the  Sherman  act. 
There  must  be  no  restraint  of  any  sort  upon 
trade.  There  must  be  no  restraint  of  any  sort 
upon  prices. 

Not  only  is  this  the  genius  of  the  Sherman 
act,  but  it  seems  to  be  fundamental  American 
doctrine  also.  The  very  instant  it  is  proposed 
to  restrict  or  interfere  with  it,  a  wail  of  pro- 
test goes  up  all  over  the  country.  Witness 
what  happened  this  spring  when  President 
Wilson  signed  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill  containing  as  a  rider  the  provision  declar- 
ing that  no  part  of  the  $300,000  appropriated 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act  should 
be  used  against  either  the  associations  of  farm- 
ers or  labor  unions.  During  the  weeks  when 
the  president  had  this  bill  under  consideration 
he  was  urged  by  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
countr)'^  not  to  give  it  his  signature.  When 
he  finally  signed  it,  he  did  so  under  specific  pro- 
test against  the  particular  provision  under  dis- 
cussion, but  even  this  did  not  exempt  him  from 
bitter  criticism.  It  was  almost  everywhere  felt 
that  the  Sherman  act  should  apply  to  every- 
body alike,  and  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  exempt 
labor  unions  or  the  associations  of  farmers 
from  its  operations. 

Now  this  situation  touches  most  closely 
upon  the  only  practical  relief  we  see  in  sight 
for  the  drug  trade  in  its  desire  to  achieve  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  price  regulation.  The 
bill  drawn  up  by  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and  in- 
troduced in  the  upper  house  at  Washington 
by  Senator  Clapp,  practically  seeks  to  waive 
the  Sherman  act  so  far  as  retailers,  labor  or- 
ganizations, producers  and  growers  are  con- 
cerned. These  interests,  unlike  others  in  the 
country,  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  their 
activities  and  to  fix  prices,  although  the  right 
to  do  so  is  to  be  regulated  by  some  commission 
or  bureau  in  Washington.  This  is  a  rational 
proposal,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  just  proposal. 
We  should  personally  like  to  see  it  succeed. 
But  the  practical  question  is:  Is  it  likely  to 
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succeed  under  the  circumstances?  Will  it  not 
provoke  just  such  a  protest  as  was  called 
forth  several  months  ago  by  the  rider  on  the 
civil  appropriation  bill?  Will  it  not  seem  to 
the  American  people  as  being  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  treating  all  interests  in  this 
country  exactly  alike?  Furthermore,  and  more 
important,  even  if  such  a  provision  were  to  be- 
come law,  would  it  not  be  held  to  be  imcon- 
stitutional  because  it  was  discriminatory? 

There  remains  to  consider  the  effort  which 
has  been  made  in  New  Jersey  and  North  Da- 
kota to  solve  the  problem  by  indirection.  The 
new  laws  in  these  States  get  at  the  subject  from 
another  angle  and  seek  to  make  price  cutting  il- 
legal. They  are  necessarily  written,  however,  in 
such  vague  terms,  and  they  are  so  in  conflict 
with  economic  and  legislative  doctrine,  that 
we  do  not  expect  them  to  succeed.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  prove,  for  instance,  that  a  dealer 
who  cuts  the  price  on  a  patent  medicine  is  seek- 
ing to  injure,  and  has  injured,  the  maker  of  the 
article,  and  has  sold  the  product  at  a  cut  price 
for  selfish  and  nefarious  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  common  doctrine  is 
that  when  prices  are  lowered  the  public  is  the 
beneficiary,  and  this  is  the  justification  for  all 
price  cutting.  This  is  the  very  reason  the  legis- 
latures and  the  courts  insist  that  nothing  must 
interfere  with  the  steady  lowering  of  prices. 
The  interests  of  the  public  are  ever  held  upper- 
most, and  the  limited  interests  of  a  relatively 
few  retailers  are  under  the  circumstances  ig- 
nored. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  driven  into  these  con- 
clusions. They  are  repugnant  to  us.  The  more 
we  have  studied  and  pondered  over  the  prob- 
lem, however — ^the  more  we  have  dug  down 
into  the  subject  and  considered  fundamental 
principles  and  American  doctrine — ^the  less 
hope  have  we  been  able  to  see  for  any  scheme 
or  plan  to  regulate  prices.  We  hope  we  are 
mistaken,  but  we  are  afraid  we  aren't. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  OVER  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Our  department  of  Prize  Questions  and  An- 
swers is  alive  with  interest  this  month.  The 
subject  under  discussion,  namely,  should  pre- 
scriptions be  received  over  the  telephone,  has 
aroused  more  interest  than  any  topic  so  far 
proposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  we 
have  been  seriously  embarrased  by  the  num- 


ber of  contributions  offered  for  the  monthly 
prize.  Only  one  prize,  however,  could  be 
given,  and  space  has  prevented  us  from  using 
more  than  a  very  few  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived. Several  of  the  unpublished  contribu- 
tions are  quite  as  worthy  of  use,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  print  them  on  some  later  occasion  if 
opportunity  permits. 

"Should  a  druggist  fill  a  prescription  given 
him  by  a  physician  over  the  telephone?"  is  a 
question  which  has  hitherto  usually  been  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  We  recall  having  seen 
articles  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  advice 
has  usually  been  given  not  to  encourage  the 
practice.  Not  long  since,  for  instance,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  N.  A,  R.  D.  Notes  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  doctors  "should  only  be 
permitted  to  prescribe  in  writing."  An  in- 
stance was  cited  where  a  drug  clerk  in  Rich- 
mond had  been  arrested  for  the  death  of  a 
four-year-old  boy.  He  had  filled  a  prescrip- 
tion received  over  the  telephone  and  had 
dispensed  bichloride  of  mercury  when  "mild 
chloride"  of  mercury  had  been  ordered.  The 
similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  two  names  had 
confused  the  clerk,  and  a  valuable  life  had 
been  snuffed  out  as  a  consequence. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Druggist  that 
over  in  Denmark  the  increasing  use  of  the  tele- 
phone by  physicians  has  induced  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  associations  of  Copen- 
hagen to  approach  the  board  of  health  on  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  regulating  this  matter. 
Their  joint  proposal  takes  the  following  form: 
The  use  of  the  telephone  in  transmitting  a 
prescription  should  only  be  permitted  for  short 
distances  and  in  exceptional  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  to  be  observed:  The  doc- 
tor writes  out  his  prescription  and  telephones 
it  in  Latin;  only  a  qualified  pharmacist  is  to 
be  permitted  to  take  down  the  prescription. 
After  writing  down  the  whole  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, including  the  name  and  address  of  the 
doctor  and  also  of  the  patient,  the  pharmacist 
reads  it  out  to  the  doctor  through  the  telephone. 
These  prescriptions  are  to  be  copied  in  a  spe- 
cial book.  Immediately  after  telephoning  the 
prescription  the  doctor  is  to  send  a  written  pre- 
scription to  the  pharmacy.  The  latter  is  to  be 
kept,  together  with  a  copy  in  the  book  taken 
down  from  the  telephone.  In  the  case  of  a 
simple  solution  of  morphine,  or  of  cocaine,  or 
of  tincture  of  opium,  not  more  than  double  the 
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daily  dose  may  be  dispensed  on  a  telephoned 
prescription. 

These  precautions  suggest  that  the  custom 
of  dictating  prescriptions  over  the  telephone  is 
considered  to  be  risky,  to  say  the  least,  and 
this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  dwelt  on 
so  frequently  in  the  journals  that  we  have 
been  very  much  surprised,  not  to  say  aston- 
ished, to  find  that  practically  all  of  the  numer- 
ous contributors  to  our  discussion  this  month 
have  expressed  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  as 
believing  in  the  practice.  Only  one  or  two  dis- 
sentient voices  are  to  be  heard.  It  must  be 
confessed,  too,  that  a  pretty  good  case  has  been 
made  out  for  the  telephoned  prescription.  It 
is  made  quite  clear  by  several  writers,  indeed, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  less  risk  in- 
volved in  the  dispensing  of  a  telephoned  pre- 
scription than  in  the  dispensing  of  a  written 
prescription.  Why? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  mistakes  have  been 
known  to  occur  from  the  illegibility  of  written 
prescriptions.  The  shortest  contribution  made 
to  our  symposium  this  month  was  from  a 
druggist  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who  sent  in  the 
following  opinion  written  on  a  post-card: 

"Should  a  druggist  fill  a  prescription  given  him  over 
the  teleph6ne?  Yes,  because  in  15  years'  experience  I 
have  found  that  all  physicians  talk  plain  enough,  but 
only  about  one- third  of  them  write  plain  enough." 

It  is  at  least  debatable  whether  more  errors  are 
not  made  by  the  misreading  of  written  pre- 
scriptions than  by  the  "mis-hearing"  of  tele- 
phoned prescriptions. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  tele- 
phoned prescription  is  that  it  offers  oppor- 
timity  for  the  correction  of  errors.  If,  in  the 
case  of  a  written  prescription,  a  physician 
happens  to  make  a  mistake  in  dosage,  or  if  he 
writes  a  drug  name  so  illegibly  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  deciphered,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
the  pharmacist  about  to  dispense  the  prescrip- 
tion is  in  doubt,  he  cannot  very  well  put  him- 
self straight.  He  must  call  up  the  prescriber 
by  'phone  and  ask  him  for  information,  but 
what  is  he  to  do  if  he  cannot  reach  the  doctor, 
and  if  the  customer  is  meanwhile  waiting  im- 
patiently in  the  front  of  the  store?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prescription  is  being  telephoned 
instead  of  written,  the  dispenser  has  an  oppor- 
tunity right  on  the  spot  to  nail  an  error  or  to 
ask  for  information. 


These  and  many  other  interesting  points  are 
raised  by  our  contributors  this  month.  About 
the  only  objection  made  to  the  telephoned  pre- 
scription is  this,  that  telephones  are  at  best 
imperfect,  that  sounds  are  not  always  trans- 
mitted accurately  over  them,  and  that  a  drug- 
gist may  get  a  dose  or  the  name  of  a  drug 
wrong.  This  was  the  point  involved  in  the 
case  referred  to  earlier  in  this  editorial — ^the 
case  where  bichloride  of  mercury  was  imder- 
stood  instead  of  mild  chloride  of  mercury.  But, 
as  several  of  our  contributors  assert,  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  bltmders  of  this  kind.  A 
telephoned  prescription  should  be  called  back 
to  the  prescriber  ingredient  by  ingredient  as  it 
is  given,  and  when  the  prescription  has  all  of 
it  been  taken  down,  the  entire  order  should  be 
repeated  by  the  druggist.  Furthermdre,  if  the 
druggist  has  any  doubt  at  all  about  any  fea- 
ture of  the  order  he  should  at  once  dispel  it 
by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian. In  the  case  of  the  bichloride  prescrip- 
tion, the  clerk  should  have  known  at  once, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  that 
calomel  and  not  mercuric  chloride  was  wanted, 
and  he  should  at  least  have  discussed  the  two 
drugs  with  the  prescriber.  Mr.  Bodemann,  in 
his  contribution  to  our  symposium,  suggests 
that  when  a  druggist,  in  receiving  a  telephoned 
prescription,  reads  the  prescription  back  to  the 
physician,  he  should  also  take  the  precaution 
of  giving  both  the  Latin  and  the  common  Eng- 
lish names.  Thus,  if  the  doctor  calls  for  mer- 
curous  chloride,  or  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
repeat  back  both  this  term  and  "calomel,"  to 
make  absolutely  sure  what  chemical  is  indi- 
cated. 

Finally,  among  the  several  advantages  men- 
tioned of  the  telephoned  over  the  written  pre- 
scription, Mr.  Bodemann  points  out  that  it  is 
often  necessary  in  cases  of  emergency  to  secure 
and  administer  with  great  rapidity  a  product 
like  nitroglycerin,  digitalis,  or  some  other  stim- 
ulant in  cases  of  surgical  shock  or  chloroform 
depression.  Altogether,  as  we  have  previously 
declared,  our  symposium  this  month  makes  out 
a  very  convincing  case  for  the  telephoned  pre- 
scription, and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  sev- 
eral contributions  on  the  subject  will  be  read 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Rarely 
have  out  subscribers  seized  upon  any  topic  an- 
nounced in  the  department  of  Prize  Questions 
and  Answers  with  so  much  aviditv. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


BACK  IN  THE  DRUG  BUSINESS. 

It  IS  said  that  if  a  man  ever  gets  printer's 
ink  on  his  fingers,  he  can  never  wash  it  off — 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pub- 
lishing business  exerts  so  strong  a  fascination 
that  one  can  never  leave  it,  or,  if  he  does  leave 
it,  must  inevitably  get  back  to  it  again.  This 
seems  to  be  also  more  or  less  true  of  the  drug 


again  as  the  proprietor  of  a  store  in  George- 
town, Miss.  ^: 


HERMAN   SHUPTRINE   TO   BE  A   LEOISLA^ 
TOR 

Herman  C.  Shuptrine,  one  of  the  big  chief- 
tains in  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  camp,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  It  is  excellent  for  pharmacy  to- 
have  representatives  of  this  character  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  country.  Promptly  upon 
his  election,  Mr.  Shuptrine  resigned  a^  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  Mr. 
Shuptrine  ought  to  be  well  equipped  for  legis- 
lative work,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  was 
awarded  the  medal  for  oratory  when  a  student 
at  Emory  College.  He  is  well  known,  too,  as 
a  debater  at  N.  A.  R.  D.  gatherings.  Mr. 
Shuptrine  has  been  president  of  the  Georgia 


POPB  Jordan. 

business.  We  frequently  hear  of  druggists  who 
enter  some  other  occupation,  but  almost  in- 
variably they  return  to  their  first  love. 

Mr.  Pope  Jordan  is  a  case  in  point.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Jordan  was  in  business  in 
Brooksville,  Miss.  At  that  time  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  used  to  hear  from  him  quite 
frequently,  and  the  more  faithful  of  our  read- 
ers will  recall  that  Mr.  Jordan  contributed  a 
number  of  very  clever  articles  to  the  depart- 
ment of  "Best  Advertising  Schemes" — a  de- 
partment of  which  we  were  then  making  quite 
a  feature  in  the  journal.  "He  Chalked  the 
Town  Over!"  was  the  title  of  a  short  paper, 
for  instance,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
for  March,  1909,  and  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

Since  that  time  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Jordan  and  we  have  several  times  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  him.  The  mystery 
is  now  explained.  He  has  been  out  of  the  drug 
business,  but  has  now  gotten  back  into  harness 


Hbbman  C.  Shuftbinb. 


Pharmaceutical  Association,  president  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  president  of  the  local  association 
in  his  own  town  of  Savannah,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Education. 


A  REMARKABLE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The  death  of  Henry  Biroth  of  Chicago  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  pharmacy  one  of  the  most  lovable,  tolerant, 
and  sympathetic  of  men.     He  was  an  ardent 
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member  of  that  band  of  congenial  spirits,  the 
Chicago  Veteran  Druggists'  Association,  one 
of  the  rules  of  which  is  that  every  one  shall 
write  his  autobiography  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellows  and  place  it  on  file  before  it  is  forever 
too  late.  Mr.  Birpth  chose  to  make  his  auto- 
biography something  very  unique:  it  now 
reaches  us  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  printed 
volume  of  121  pages. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Tolerance  in  Re- 
ligion," and  the  phrase  well  suggests  what  the 
book  contains.  It  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
leading  writers  of  all  coimtries  and  ages  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  allied  themes.  Not  only 
are  all  ages  and  countries  represented,  but  all 
creeds  and  isms  in  the  field  of  religion.  The 
collection,  taken  together,  is  one  of  great 
catholicity,  and  it  well  justifies  the  title  em- 
ployed for  the  volume.  It  is  also  tjrpical  of  the 
broad-minded  spirit  of  Mr.  Biroth,  who  sought 
in  this  imique  way  to  express  his  own  tolerance 
and  his  views  of  Grod,  religion,  and  immor- 
tality. 

The  average  autobiographer  writes  with 
considerable  detail  the  usual  events  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Biroth  chose  on  the  contrary  to  suggest  a 
history  of  his  spirit,  and  to  give  what  he  calls 
"the  reflex  of  the  silent  workings  of  his  soul- 
life."  The  volume  is  one  of  remarkable  inter- 
est, and  the  few  friends  who  have  received  it 
will  prize  it  highly. 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


RUNNING  EXPENSES  $8.76  A  DAY. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  by  a 
subscriber  for  our  analysis.  At  the  end  the 
writer  appends  an  itemized  statement  of  his 
expenses,  showing  that  it  costs  him  nearly  four 
dollars  a  day  merely  "to  keep  the  doors  open." 

Stock      $3217  00 $3298  00 

Fixtures   1000  00 — 5%  depreciation  (.no 

fountain)     950  00 

$4217  00  $4248  00 

Sales  $6164  28 

Purchases    3404  22 

Expenses : 

Rent  $411  00 

Relief  clerk  208  00 

Boy   312  00 

Gas  70  50 


Inc.  (express,  postage,  etc.) 202  84 

Proprietor's  salary 1300  00 

$2504  34 

I  have  not  figured  on  accounts  on  books.  Although 
I  do  some  charging,  I  have  only  lost  an  average  of 
$5.00  per  year  for  the  past  five  years.  I  also  do  not 
state  how  much  money  is  in  the  bank,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary. 

I  claim  that  it  costs  me  $3.75  per  day  to  keep  the 
doors  open.  Is  this  correct,  or  can  you  tell  me  if  I  have 
omitted  anything  to  your  knowledge? 

Rent    $411  00 

Relief    208  00 

Boy   312  00 

Interest  on  investment..  240  00 — 6%  on  original  in- 
vestment of  $4000, 
which  sum  was  paid 
for  store  5  years 
ago. 

Gas    70  50 

Coal   26  00 

Internal  rev 25  00 

Window  cleaning  15  00 

Advertising    15  00 

Plate  glass  ins 10  90 

Fire  ins 23  40 

Liquor  tax  7  50 

Registration  fee  2  00 

Bureau  of  combustibles.        5  00 


$1371  30  divided  by  365=$3  75 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  druggist 
who  allows  five  per  cent  for  depreciation  on 
his  fountain.  The  stock  and  fixtures  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  increase  being  only 
$31.  Subtracting  this  $31  from  the  purchases, 
we  find  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $3373.22.  Subtracting  that 
sum  from  sales  of  $6164.28,  the  gross  profit 
was  $2791.06.  Dividing  now  the  gross  profit 
by  the  sales,  we  find  it  amounted  to  45.27  per 
cent. 

Subtracting  the  total  expenses,  $2504.34, 
from  the  gross  profit,  the  net  profit  was 
$286.72.  In  the  face  of  a  large  gross  profit, 
this  net  profit  seems  very  small.  Naturally 
we  look  to  the  expenses  for  an  explanation. 
They  must  be  too  large.  And  so  they  are.  We 
find  $1300  allowed  for  the  manager's  salary. 
That  is  far  too  much  in  a  business  of  only 
$6164.  Nine  himdred  dollars  would  be  ample, 
and  that  would  allow  $400  more  for  net  profit. 
If,  however,  we  add  the  salary  of  $1300  to  the 
net  profit  of  $286.72,  it  will  show  total  earn- 
ings of  $1586.72.  On  a  business  of  about 
$6000  that  is  very-  satisfactory. 

We  can  see  no  omission  in  the  expenses. 
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Frederlok  Dudley  LMooff,  ion  of  J.  L.  Laaooff.  New  York  City, 
photoffmphed  when  8  years  old. 


Manrioe  and  Max  Iflkkelsen.  sons  of  Neila  Mikkelsen. 
saw,  Nebraska. 


I 

\ 


Philip  Graj,  son  of  F.  P.  J.  Graj.  Bondi.  Sydney.  Australia, 
photoffraphed  at  the  age  of  12  months. 


Priscilla    N.    FMmer.    dauffhter   of    J.    A.  Fenner,    Tokio, 
Japan. 


A  pai«  off  DniMlsU*  Ghlldr«B. 
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Th«  Pr«sld«Bt  off  lh«  N.  A.  R.  D.,  HU  Family,  and  HU  Store. 

HeniT  W.  Merritt,  Plaios.  Pa.,  Mn.  Merrltt.  Carl  Tnisoott  Merritt.  Jean  Cameron  Merritt.  and  the  Um^ti  Pbarmacj. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  question  is  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially 
invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  it: 

What  is  the  best  method  of  advertising  a  drug  store  having  a  neighborhood 

business?     Submitted  by  Jay  N.  Chrirtman,  Morenci,  Arizona. 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers* 
if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500 
words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  September  1 0. 


SHOULD  WE  FILL  PRESCRIPTIONS  GIVEN  US  BY  TELEPHONE? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  May  Bulletin. 


THE   PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER 

By  Alex.  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  telephone  ?  By  all 
means,  and  he  should  encourage  doctors  in  this 
practice  at  every  possible  opportunity.  The 
benefits  derived  by  the  professional  side  of  the 


Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

business  directly,  and  indirectly  by  the  com- 
mercial side,  are  really  incalculable. 

Granted  that  a  pharmacist  is  competent,  the 
closer  touch  in  which  he  can  keep  with  the 
physician,  the  more  likely  is  his  store  to  be 
recommended  when  doctors  are  asked  by  their 
patients  where  written  prescriptions  will  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention. 

By  keeping  himself  well  informed  concern- 
ing the  newer  preparations,  the  druggist  can 
give  the  doctors  any  needed  information  at  the 
time  of  telephoning  a  prescription;  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  they  readily  see. 

As  a  time-saver,  too,  the  telephoning  of  pre- 
scriptions is  to  be  encouraged.  A  few  moments 


conversation  from  the  patient's  home,  and  the 
medicine  can  be  prepared  and  delivered  in 
about  the  time  usually  required  for  a  written 
prescription  to  reach  the  store. 

Again,  owing  to  incompatibilities  or  errors 
in  dosage  in  a  written  prescription,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  either  see  or  telephone  the 
doctor  to  have  it  corrected,  whereas  this 
feature  is  entirely  eliminated  in  a  telephoned 
prescription. 

SOME  INDIRECT  BENEFITS. 

But  the  greatest  good  is  derived  from  the  ef- 
fect it  has  on  the  patient  to  know  that  your 
store  has  been  selected  by  the  doctor  as  the 
place  to  have  his  prescriptions  prepared. 

Put  yourself  in  the  patient's  place.  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  that  after  the  consultation,  your 
doctor  calls  up  Blank's  drug  store,  gives  the 
prescription,  and  has  it  delivered.  Wouldn't 
you  feel  that  the  doctor's  judgment  in  selecting 
a  place  to  have  his  medicines  prepared  was  the 
result  of  experience,  and  better  than  your  own ; 
and  that  if  it  was  a  dependable  prescription 
store,  would  it  not  naturally  be  the  best  place 
to  do  all  your  trading? 

The  point  may  be  urged  that  a  druggist's 
card  printed  on  a  prescription  blank  will  have 
the  same  effect,  but  it  does  not  work  out  tliat 
way  in  actual  practice.  The  average  perspn 
will  perhaps  not  notice  the  card  at  all,  or  if  he 
does,  will  still  take  it  to  the  nearest  store,  or 
perhaps  to  some  druggist  with  whom  he  has 
had  some  previous  dealing.  But  when  a  physi- 
cian telephones  a  prescription  it  is  certain  to 
reach  the  store  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
the  fact  that  pains  were  taken  to  telephone  a 
certain  store,  impresses  the  patient  nTpj;e  forci-  ^ 
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bly  than  would  a  handful  of  blanks  with  a 
druggist's  card  on  each  one. 

THE  ONLY   OBJECTION. 

The  only  argument  which  can  be  raised 
against  receiving  prescriptions  over  the  tele- 
phone is  that  part  of  the  prescription  may  pos- 
sibly be  misunderstood,  but  this  is  entirely  ob- 
viated by  repeating  it  to  the  physician.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  more  excuse  for  compounding 
a  misunderstood  telephoned  prescription  than 
an  erroneously  written  one. 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  compe- 
tence. A  capable,  well-informed  druggist  may 
safely  fill  prescriptions  received  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  by  encouraging  the  practice  can 
surely  increase  both  the  prescription  and  gen- 
eral business,  while  an  incompetent  pharmacist 
shouldn't  fill  prescriptions  of  any  kind. 


THIS  MAN  SAYS  NO. 

By  F.  £.  Hammond,  Frankfokt,  Ind. 

A  druggist  should  not  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  the  doctor  over  the  tdephone  because  of 
the  debatable  correctness  of  dosages. 

The  dingling,  tingling  rattle  in  your  ear 
while  talking  over  the  'phone  is  more  or  less 
confusing  to  one  in  just  plain  conversation, 
let  alone  when  taking  a  prescription,  which 
eventually  might  cause  a  human  life  to  be 
snuffed  out. 

HOW   ERRORS  ARISE. 

Take  the  following  instance  for  an  example: 
Doctor  Smith  calls  up  a  particular  drug  store, 
gives  to  the  clerk  a  certain  prescription  in  the 
regular  way,  but  among  the  ingredients  of  this 
particular  preparation  there  is  a  drug  that  is 
most  poisonous.  The  physician,  knowing  the 
dose  to  be  small,  gives  the  amotmt  to  be  used 
in  this  case  as  1/40  grain,  the  maximum  dose 
being,  however,  1/20  grain. 

The  prescription  clerk  in  a  hurry  catches  the 
dose  as  a  quarter  grain.  The  physician  tells 
the  clerk  to  fill  the  prescription  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, adding  that  he  himself  will  be  along  for 
it  in  a  very  few  minutes.  So  the  clerk,  obey- 
ing the  command,  jumps  around  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  order  to  get  the  prescription  filled 
before  the  doctor  arrives. 

In  so  doing  the  clerk  adds  the  quarter  grain 
instead  of  1/40  grain  as  the  doctor  gave  it  over 
the  'phone.  The  physician  naturally  thinking 
that  Mr.  Clerk  dispensed  the  right  amount,  ac- 
cepts the  erroneous  prescription. 


There  you  have  it.  Maybe  the  patient  lives 
through  it  all,  but  it  is  a  100  to  1  shot  that  the 
suffering  mortal  croaks. 

Now,  who  is  to  be  blamed,  the  physician  or 
the  clerk?  If  any  qne  is  to  blame,  I  should  say 
the  clerk,  because  he  didn't  know  his  business. 
If  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  dosage  of 
the  drug,  why  in  thunder  didn't  he  look  up  the 
dose? 

You  see  in  this  case  no  one  was  directly  to 
blame,  yet  the  mistake  cost  a  dear  life. 

If  there  is  one  business  that  surely  needs  and 
calls  for  a  level-headed  being  behind  the  gun, 
it  is  the  drug  business. 

How  many  lives  are  dependent  upon  the 
prescription  clerk  in  one  single  day?  Number- 
less ones. 

A  clerk  is  filling  a  prescription  behind  the 
prescription  case,  say.  He  reaches  for  a  drug 
which  is  not  in  the  least  poisonous,  and  while 
in  the  act  a  friend  in  the  store  calls  the  clerk's 
attention  to  something  of  less  importance;  and 
letting  his  mind  drift  from  his  present  business, 
the  clerk  picks  up  the  wrong  bottle,  a  poison. 

What  is  the  result?  You  know  without  my 
going  into  detail  about  it. 

DISPENSING  CALLS  FOR  CONCENTRATION. 

I  cite  these  few  instances  to  show  why  it  is 
most  essential  and  necessary  for  a  prescription 
clerk  to  forever  pay  strict  attention  to  what  he 
is  doing,  and  not  to  permit  anything  to  distract 
him  from  his  work. 

It  only  shows  how  mistakes  may  be  made 
in  a  store  where  there  is  little  or  no  confusion, 
and  points  out  further  how  easily  mistakes  may 
be  made  over  a  telephone. 

Therefore,  I  most  emphatically  say  to  do 
one  of  two  things,  either  send  a  prescription  to 
the  store  or  else  repeat  it  two  or  three  times 
when  giving  it  over  the  'phone.  And  then  if 
you  are  not  sure  of  the  dosage  of  the  drug, 
take  time  and  look  it  up.  You  surely  cannot 
be  too  painstaking  when  a  man's  life  depends 
upon  your  every  move. 

You  may  retort,  what  good  is  the  'phone 
to  the  doctor,  say,  when  he  is  in  a  hurry,  if 
he  can't  use  the  'phone  in  giving  prescriptions? 
The  doctor  gives  the  clerk  the  prescription,  the 
clerk  has  the  finished  preparation  ready  when 
the  doctor  drives  up;  and  maybe  the  little  time 
saved  here  eventually  means  a  human  life. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  'phone  all  right  to  use 
in  giving  prescriptions  if  the  people  concerned 
repeat  the  dosage  of  the  drugs  and  know  in 
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their  own  minds,  when  they  hang  up  the  re- 
ceiver, that  this  is  one  prescription  that  will  be 
filled  correctly.  Why?  Because  they  have  re- 
peated the  ingredients  and  their  doses,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  they  are  correct;  so,  nat- 
urally, the  prescription  is  dispensed  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  doctor  and  everything 
is  all  right. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  this  much  to  every 
druggist  concerned — ^be  attentive  and  painstak- 
ing when  taking  down  prescriptions  whether 
behind  the  prescription  case  or  over  the  tele- 
phone. Whatever  you  do,  cease  to  be  careless. 
Remember  pne  thing,  "Life  is  Precious." 


THIS  MAN  SAYS  YES. 

By  Sidney  H.  Veaco,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

The  question  should  a  druggist  fill  a  pre- 
scription given  him  by  a  doctor  over  the  tele- 
phone depends  entirely  on  conditions.  I  per- 
sonally have  never  refused  to  fill  a  prescription 
dictated  in  this  manner,  but  I  make  no  effort  to 
encourage  the  practice.  I  think  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  emergency  justifies  it,  a  pre- 
scription can  be  filled,  that  has  been  so  dictated, 
without  any  more  risk  than  one  assumes  when 
he  undertakes  to  decipher  some  of  the 
wretched  specimens  of  penmanship  that  he  has 
to  worry  over  most  any  day. 

THE  'phone  a  convenience. 

I  could  name  a  good  many  instances  where 
the  use  of  the  telephone  for  this  purpose  has 
been  quite  practical.  I  will  mention  one  case 
in  which  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
One  of  our  customers  came  in  the  store  re- 
cently, and  asked  permission  to  call  up  one  of 
the  doctors  in  a  much  larger  town  than  ours 
some  fifteen  miles  west  of  us.  We  naturally 
granted  his  request,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  called  to  take  down  the  doctor's  dictation. 
It  happened  to  be  for  a  four-ounce  bottle  of 
elixir  saw  palmetto  and  santal  compound  with 
the  regular  stereotyped  directions  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  little  chance 
of  misunderstanding  the  doctor,  but  I  insisted 
in  calling  back  to  him  the  prescription  as  I  had 
it  written.  I  believe  it  quite  proper  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions dictated  in  this  manner,  provided 
that  the  one  who  does  it  is  qualified  and  care- 
ful. The  system  of  repeating  each  item  as  it 
is  written,  and,  when  it  is  completed,  calling 
back  the  prescription  as  a  whole,  should  be 


employed  as  a  matter  of  confirmation.  Under 
these  conditions  mistakes  are  not  likely  to 
happen. 

Of  course  if  the  physician  has  an  office  up- 
stairs or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  I  would  say 
that  the  practice  of  calling  up  on  the  'phone  for 
this  purpose  should  be  discouraged.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  telephone  dictations  you  are  taking. 
I  think  in  most  stores  where  a  boy  is  employed, 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  have  the  boy 
call,  secure  the  prescription  and  even  deliver  it 
if  necessary. 

THE  DRUGGIST  IS  LIABLE. 

I  realize  fully  that  when  a  druggist  under- 
takes to  fill  a  prescription  so  dictated,  he  as- 
sumes all  liability,  and  has  no  come-back  on 
the  doctor  whatever.  For  this  reason,  the  tele- 
phone method  is  unfair  to  the  druggist.  The 
doctor  could  deny  ever  calling  up,  and  it  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  prove  that  he  did. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  time  to  use  the  tele- 
phone for  this  purpose  is  in  case  of  emergency, 
where  the  time  thus  saved  would  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  some  patient's  life. 

The  telephone  at  its  best  is  not  perfect. 
Just  the  moment  you  use  some  word  that  is  not 
familiar  to  the  person  you  are  talking  to,  he 
says,  "What  did  you  say?"  and  frequently 
buzzing  noises  interfere  with  the  service. 

I  appreciate  that  the  telephone  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  I  would  not  think  of  removing  ours. 
Nevertheless  it  has  its  limitations.  In  some 
cases  the  telephone  is  all  right  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  have  tried  to  state,  but  ordinarily  it  is  used 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  doctor  and  not 
the  patient.  

AN    OPINION   FROM   THE   TELEPHONE 
AUTHORITY. 

By  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago,  III. 

About  sending  prescriptions  by  'phone,  let 
me  crossexamine  the  witness: 

1.  Were  you  ever  broke  and  hesitated  to 
have  your  friends  send  you  money  by  wire  or 
'phone,  fearing  a  mistake  by  sending  you 
$5000  instead  of  $500. 

2.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  mistakes  in  pre- 
scription work  by  poor  writing?  I  have.  Not 
all  doctors  write  as  plainly  and  legibly  as  I  do 
— as  thousands  of  my  loving  co-respondents 
will  testify ! 

3.  When  your  store  is  ablaze  do  you  sit 
down  and  write  the  Fire  Department  a  postal 
card,  or  do  you  fear  to  'phone  the  Ejre  De- 
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partment  lest  it  put  out  the  fire  in  your  store  in 
the  other  end  of  the  town? 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  time-saver  that  trav- 
els as  fast  as  the  'phone?  Have  you  never 
heard  of  cases  where  the  prompt  administra- 
tion of  nitroglycerin,  digitalis,  or  a  stimulant 
in  a  surgical  shock  or  for  chloroform  depres- 
sion saved  a  life — where  delay  involved  in  a 
written  prescription  would  have  been  fatal. 

You  don't  ask  for  a  remedy,  but  having  had 
a  somewhat  extended  experience  in  filling  and 
taking  prescriptions  by  'phone,  and  never  hav- 
ing run  up  against  a  snag  yet,  let  me  say  to 
younger  members  of  the  craft:  repeat  the  order 
slowly.  And  when  the  doctor  gives,  a  Latin 
name  repeat  both  the  Latin  and  the  common 
English  name.  If  the  doctor  calls  for  "Cal- 
omel" or  "Corros.  Sublimat.,'*  repeat  by  calling 
back,  "Mild  Mercury  Chloride"  and  "Bichlo- 
ride Mercury,"  etc. 

I  for  one  believe  that  in  99  per  cent  of  cases 
an  oral  order  is  apt  to  be  more  accurate  than  a 
written  one  because  if  you  are  doubtful  about 
any  point,  the  doctor  can  dispel  the  doubt  at 
once.  You  can  ask  questions  and  find  out 
what  is  wanted. 

In  conclusion:  My  strongest  argument  for 
the  pay  'phone  is  that  it  gives  an  "open  door" 
for  incoming  telephone  orders.  At  the  same 
time  the  pay  'phone  is  a  heavy  gun  against 
those  "free  lunchers"  who  by  standing  at  the 
'phone  prevent  our  receiving  orders  over  the 
wire.  These  are  some  of.  my  chief  reasons  for 
advocating  pay  'phones. 


GET  THE  TELEPHONE  HABIT! 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Phar.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  pharmacist  should  not 
fill  prescriptions  given  him  by  physicians  over 
the  telephone.  Both  are  benefited.  It  is  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  druggist  if  he  can  get 
the  doctor  to  order  his  prescriptions  this  way, 
for  many  reasons.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
matter  of  handwriting.  How  many  times  have 
you  received  prescriptions  which  were  not  leg- 
ible owing  to  bad  penmanship? 

SPECIMENS  OF  CARELESS  PRESCRIBING. 

Often  a  physician  will  leave  off  the  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  of  the  pre- 
scription thus: 

Sodii  bicarbonatis, 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae, 

Ess.  pepsinae, 

Aquae q.  s.   3  iv. 


M.,  etc. 


Or  he  may  have  in  mind  one  thing  and  put 
down  on  paper  something  else.    Thus: 

Sodii  bicarbonatis   gr.  xlviij 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae q.  s.  5u 

M.  Sig. :  3j  in  aq.  t.  i.  d.  P.  C. 

These  two  prescriptions  were  received  in  our 
store  only  a  few  days  ago.  Upon  calling  up 
the  writer  of  the  first  prescription,  we  found 
that  he  wanted  one-half  ounce  of  each  of  the 
first  three  ingredients.  In  the  second  case  the 
physician  wanted  the  compound  tincture  of 
gentian  instead  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  His 
excuse  was  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  talking  to 
him  while  he  was  writing. 

A  physician  may  desire  to  prescribe,  say, 
five  grains  of  a  certain  substance.  Thinking 
there  is  a  tablet  of  that  size,  he  writes  such  and 
such  a  number  of  five-grain  tablets.  Knowing 
that  a  three-grain  tablet  is  the  largest  size  made 
of  that  particular  drug,  had  you  received  that 
prescription  over  the  'phone,  you  could  have 
corrected  the  doctor  at  once.  Then  you  could 
have  suggested  that  you  could  fill  some  five- 
grain  capsules  for  him  if  he  saw  fit. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  WRITTEN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  pharmacist  is  placed  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  when  he  receives  a  prescription  which 
he  is  tmable  to  fill  owing  to  some  of  the  rea- 
sons mentioned.  He  tries  to  shield  the  physi- 
cian, not  caring  to  tell  the  patient  that  the  doc- 
tor made  a  mistake.  He  tries  to  reach  the 
doctor  over  the  telephone,  and  finds  fliat  the 
latter  has  just  gone  out  and  will  not  be  back 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  What  is  the  druggist 
to  do?  If  he  tells  the  patient  the  actual  cause 
of  the  delay,  the  physician  will  be  thought  in- 
competent and  lose  the  patient,  and  the  drug- 
gist will  m  turn  lose  the  patronage  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  tell  the  pa- 
tient that  it  will  take  some  little  time  to  com- 
pound the  prescription,  and  that  you  will  send 
it  just  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

You  can  readily  see  the  vast  amount  of  time 
that  would  be  saved  by  having  the  physician 
telephone  the  prescription  in  the  beginning, 
when  while  in  direct  commimication  with  him 
a  clear  understanding  as  to  just  what  is  wanted 
can  be  had. 

The  doctor  can  also  reap  the  benefit  by  this 
mode  of  procedure.  It  keeps  the  people  from 
knowing  what  they  are  taking.  In  this  day 
and  generation  people  read  a  great  deal,  and 
it  seems  that  the  matter  which  least  concerns 
them  is  what  they  delight  in  reading.  Pre- 
scriptions, for  instance:   O,  yes,  they  can  read 
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quinine  tablets,  2  grains  each,  number  twelve. 
Then,  why  pay  a  druggist  thirty-five  cents  for 
twelve  tablets  when  they  can  get  a  whole  hun- 
dred for  twenty-two  cents  at  the  cut-rate  store 
down  town  ?  Don't  you  see  how  you  are  losing 
your  little  profit?  The  physician  is  thought  to 
know  very  little  when  he  only  prescribes  two- 
grain  quinine  tablets.    So  he  loses  also. 

Get  the  doctors  into  the  telephone  habit 
Both  doctor  and  druggist  will  be  benefited,  and 
it  pays. 


WHY    WE    TAKE    PRESCRIPTIONS     OVER 
THE  TELEPHONE. 

By  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

In  a  town  of  25,000  inhabitants  the  drug 
business  is  more  or  less  of  an  intimate  affair. 
Customers  are  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns.  A  store  that 
caters  to  a  prescription  trade  will  have  physi- 
cians sending  to  it  from  adjacent  towns  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles.  Railroad  connections, 
in  these  towns,  are  such  that  the  usual  schedule 
for  many  of  them  is  very  poor,  one  train  in 
and  one  train  out  a  day  being  the  rule. 

THE  WIRE  THE  QUICKEST  WAY. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  physician 
desires  a  compound  to  be  given  that  some  one 
is  to  take  two  days'  time  and  several  dollars  in 
money  to  bring  in  the  prescription  to  the  near- 
est apothecary?  We  should  say  not!  The 
doctor  is  going  to  telephone  in  the  prescription 
to  be  sent  out  on  the  afternoon  train  by  parcels 
post 

Then  again,  perhaps,  the  patient  lives  in  the 
city,  but  there  is  no  one  to  send  to  the  drug 
store  with  the  prescription.  The  physician  is 
going  to  telephone  the  prescription  and  have 
the  errand  boy  deliver  it.  Again,  a  patient 
comes  from  the  country  to  consult  the  phy- 
sician. Perhaps  he  does  not  see  him  tmtil 
nearly  train  time,  too  late  to  bring  the  pre- 
scription to  the  store.  The  doctor  telephones 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  the  station  to  be  given  to 
the  patient  as  he  boards  the  train. 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

But  in  taking  these  prescriptions  over  the 
telephone  certain  precautions  must  be  taken. 
The  physician  must  speak  clearly  and  without 
ambiguity.  He  should  be  asked  to  state  a 
synonym  in  addition  to  the  name  of  each  in- 
gredient. For  example,  should  he  wish  to  pre- 
scribe calomel  he  would  say  calomel  or  mild 

loride   of   mercury.      Then   by   no   chance 


would  corrosive  sublimate  (corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury)  be  substituted  for  calomel 
(chloride  of  mercury,  mite).  Nor  would  a 
physician  who  desired  chamomile  (anthemis) 
be  given  calomel  instead.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage in  taking  prescriptions  over  the  'phone  to 
always  give  a  synonym  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar name  of  the  medicament  desired.  The 
amoimt  of  each  ingredient  should  also  receive 
this  double  checking.  Thus  one-half  drachm 
should  also  be  called  30  grains. 

One  should  inquire  whether  the  prepara- 
tion is  for  an  adult  or  for  a  child,  and  if  for  a 
child  the  age  ascertained.  If  there  are  power- 
ful ingredients  present,  the  dosage  should  be 
reckoned.  And  if  the  dose  is  safe  the  pre- 
scription is  ready  to  dispense. 


PREFERS  THE  WIRE  TO   WRITING. 
By  a  Prescription  Clerk,  Austin,  Texas. 

"Should  a  druggist  fill  prescriptions  given 
him  by  a  doctor  over  the  telephone?  If  not, 
why  not  ?" 

I  can  see  no  objections  to  filling  a  prescrip- 
tion given  over  the  'phone.  I  prefer  taking  a 
prescription  over  the  'phone  to  having  the  doc- 
tor write  it  and  send  it  in.  My  reasons  are 
these:  In  case  a  patient  brings  you  in  a  pre- 
scription, and  the  writing  is  very  bad,  which  in 
a  majority  of  cases  is  a  fact,  you  have  to  stop 
and  decipher  what  is  intended.  And  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  ingredients  or  the  dose, 
you  have  to  hunt  up  the  doctor,  either  by 
'phone  or  in  person,  and  find  out  what  is 
wanted.  This  is  an  annoyance.  It  keeps  the 
customer  waiting,  and  gives  him  cause  to  think 
something  is  wrong  or  that  the  druggist  does 
not  understand  his  business. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  'PHONE. 

The  advantages,  I  find,  in  taking  prescrip- 
tions over  the  'phone  are  that  you  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  doctor,  and  can  make  sugges- 
tions to  him  about  the  prescription,  as  to  com- 
patibility, dose,  etc. 

After  a  long  service  of  years  in  the  pre- 
scription department,  I  will  give  my  method  of 
taking  prescriptions  over  the  'phone.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  in  our  city  a  better  class  of 
physicians,  who  are  more  particular  in  regard 
to  dictating,  than  is  customary  in  other  places. 
However,  after  sixteen  years  in  one  place,  with 
entire  time  given  to  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions— ^and  I  am  not  alone  in  the  prescrip- 
tion room — I  think  I  can  judge  fairly  in  rega^  -  C 
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to  the  matter.  We  fill  on  an  average  of  a  hun- 
dred prescriptions  and  over,  each  day. 

When  a  physician  says:  "I  want  to  give 
you  a  prescription/'  I  have  a  pad  and  pencil 
ready,  and  answer  "all  right/'  and  as  he  calls 
off  each  item  I  repeat  it  back  to  hinx  Then 
when  the  prescription  is  all  down,  I  read  it 
back  in  its  entirety.  By  doing  this,  it  gives  the 
physician  a  chance  to  ascertain  if  the  druggist 
has  understood  him  right;  also,  whether  the 
doses  are  right,  and  if  the  prescription  is  for 
a  baby,  child,  or  adult.  Therein  lies  the  safety. 
If  the  druggist  thinks  the  dose  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  he  can  talk  to  the  doctor,  who  can 
tell  at  the  time  just  what  he  wants. 

The  fault  may  be  with  the  druggist,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  in  taking  prescriptions  over 
the  'phone  faultily,  and  in  reading  off  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  filling  prescriptions 
given  over  the  'phone — a  mistake  of  the  drug- 
gist, and  lack  of  ordinary  sense. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  so  much  smarter  than 
the  ordinary  person.  Nor  am  I  egotistical. 
But  I  do  think  that  one  who  attempts  to  fill  a 
doctor's  prescription  should  not  hesitate  to  in- 
quire, when  talcing  a  prescription  over  the 
'phone,  for  all  the  particulars  he  can  get.  I  do 
not  think  any  sensible,  educated  physician  of 
to-day  would  take  offense  at  being  asked  about 
certain  ingredients  in  a  prescription. 

If  your  customer  comes  into  the  store  with 
a  prescription,  calling  for 

Hyd.-chlor.  cor gr.  j, 

Sacch.  alba gr.  xx, 

M.  ft  chart,  vi. 

you  certainly  would  hunt  up  the  doctor  to  find 
out  about  it.  And  if  he  had  'phoned  it  in,  you 
could  have  called  his  attention  to  the  error  at 
once. 

I  have  taken  as  high  as  twenty  prescriptions 
over  the  'phone  inside  of  an  hour,  and  have 
never  had  any  trouble  either  with  the  physi- 
cian or  the  patient 

The  advantage  of  'phoning  prescriptions  is 
twofold:  One  is  it  saves  time;  the  other  is,  it 
enables  us  to  get  instructions  from  the  doctor 
about  the  patient  and  the  time  of  refilling.  As 
I  have  said  before,  I  prefer  to  take  the  pre- 
scription over  Uie  'phone. 

Of  the  prescriptions  filled  by  us  since  Janu- 
ary 1, 1913,  thousands  of  them  have  been  tele- 
phoned in,  and  have  always  been  satisfactory 
to  all. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  to  hear  what  ob- 
jections can  be  made  to  filling  prescriptions 
over  the  'phone. 


HOW  THE  LYSOL  FATALITY  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  AVERTED. 

By  Cahl  H.  Covell,  Atwater,  Minn. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  prescrip- 
tions be  filled  which  are  received  over  the  tel- 
ephone?" I  wish  to  speak  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

In  the  first  place  there  is  r^ly  no  reason 
why  a  prescription  carefully  given  by  the  doc- 
tor, and  carefully  repeated  by  the  pharmacist, 
should  not  be  filled.  A  prescription  given  by 
a  doctor  over  the  telephone  is  just  as  ethical 
and  even  more  so  than  a  written  one,  and  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  at  least  one-half  those  tel- 
ephoned to  the  druggist  are  far  more  "legible" 
than  those  that  are  written ! 

I  have  been  employed  two  years  in  my  pres- 
ent position.  We  have  prescription  pads  be- 
side the  telephone  and  on  these  pads  we  have 
taken  down  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  pre- 
scriptions we  have  received  from  our  local  doc* 
tors.  In  this  time  we  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take on  any  prescription  received  over  the 
'phone. 

In  speaking  with  my  employer  not  long  ago 
on  this  subject,  he  said  he  could  not  recall  a 
single  instance  where  a  mistake  had  been  made 
because  of  telephoning,  and  he  has  owned  the 
store  for  nineteen  years. 

In  giving  prescriptions  the  doctors  pause  be- 
tween each  item  and  give  us  time  to  complete 
it  before  repeating  the  next.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted we  repeat  the  name,  the  drugs,  quanti- 
ties, directions  or  dosage  and  hear  the  doctor 
O.  K.  it. 

THE  LYSOL  FATALITY. 

When  poisons  are  prescribed,  we  are  es- 
pecially careful  to  mention  "Poison"  after  re- 
peating the  prescription.  This  one  precaution 
alone  would  have  saved  the  unfortunate  man 
who  mistook  "Laxol"  for  "Lysol,"  although 
the  two  words  both  look  and  sound  a  great  deal 
alike.  When  the  exact  kind,  brand  or  manu- 
facturer, etc.,  is  not  specified  we  can  quickly 
find  out  when  the  doctor  is  on  the  line,  thereby 
saving  many  long  waits  for  the  patients. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  pharmacist  who  can- 
not correctly  receive  a  prescription  over  the 
'phone  is  competent  to  compotmd  a  written 
one.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  doctor  is  competent 
to  write  a  prescription  who  cannot  repeat  it. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  success 
which  we  have  had  with  the  practice,  I  sin- 
cerely approve  the  filling  of  prescriptions  re- 
ceived over  the  telephone.   -^  ^ r>  "  ^ 


Two  Stories  of  Automobile  Tours. 

Darlnii  the  last  few  years  the  practice  of  taklnii  aatomobile 
trips  In  the  smnmer  has  spranii  Into  lireat  popularity.  No 
more  dellithtful  form  of  vacation  coald  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. Knowlnii  that  draititlstst  like  other  people»  have 
become  owners  and  drivers  of  carst  we  offered  two  prizes 
several  months  aito  for  the  best  stories  of  automobile  trips 
taken  by  oar  readers.  We  have  much  pleasure  now  In  pre- 
sentlnii  herewith  the  prlze-wlnnlnii  narratives. — The  Editors. 

FIRST  PRIZE  STORY— A  NEW  ENGLAND  TRIP. 

By  P.  W.  CHURCHILL, 
Proctor,  Vermont. 


It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  in  August 
last  year  when,  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  we  left 
Proctor  in  our  Stoddard-Dayton  runabout. 
We  had  a  week's  trip  before  us,  and  we  were 
going  through  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, down  into  Connecticut,  and  back  up 
through  the  Hudson  Valley.  From  Proctor  we 
traveled    almost   directly   south  between   the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churohill  in  their  Stoddard-Dayton  runabout. 

ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains,  through  Man- 
chester to  Bennington,  where  we  stopped  for 
lunch. 

Here  we  spent  two  very  pleasant  hours  visit- 
ing places  of  interest  and  learning  local  his- 
tory. Getting  under  way  again,  we  soon 
crossed  the  State  line  and  reached  the  beauti- 
ful college  town  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 
After  spending  an  hour  here  we  rolled  on 
through  Adams  to  Pittsfield,  and  spent  our 
first  night  in  a  summer  cottage  at  Lake  Pon- 
tusic.  We  had  traveled  126  miles  that  day  and 
had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it ! 

THROUGH  THE  BERKSHIRES. 

The  next  morning  we  spent  in  Pittsfield,  and 
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soon  after  lunch  started  out  on  the  glorious 
State  road  through  the  Berkshire  Hill  region. 
Lenox  was  reached  first,  and  at  Great  Barring- 
ton  we  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  convenient  tea 
room.  Afterwards  we  whirled  our  way 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Berkshires  and 
down  into  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  had  been  warned  of  a  very  crooked  and 
steep  ascent  known  as  Delevan  Hill,  reached 
soon  after  you  leave  Amenia  in  Connecticut. 
It  was  certainly  up  to  expectation,  and  was  a 
dandy  to  try  your  car  on — only  9/10  of  a  mile 
long,  but  very  sharp  and  full  of  enlarged 
water-bars  and  quick  turns. 

Leaving  Connecticut  now,  and  crossing  the 
State  line  into  New  York  State,  we  soon  ran 
into  Millbrook  over  a  country  that  was  mostly 
down  grade  and  very  delightful  in  character. 
Since  we  wanted  to  make  Qinton  Comers  that 
night,  and  the  automobile  blue  book  gave  no 
route  through  this  country,  we  were  compelled 
to  inquire  our  way.  This  always  takes  time, 
and  the  result  was  that  we  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Corners  until  about  dark. 

A  VISIT  TO  OLD  FRIENDS. 

The  friends  we  were  going  to  stop  with 
lived  out  about  three  miles,  and  so  we  lighted 
our  lamps  and  nosed  our  way  as  best  we  could 
out  to  **Crows'  Nest,"  our  friends'  summer 
home.  The  surprise  we  were  going  to  give 
them  was  turned  on  us,  for  the  house  was  dark 
and  there  was  no  answer  to  our  repeated  honk- 
honk! 

Mrs.  Churchill  ventured  the  opinion  after  a 
tour  of  investigation  that  our  friends  must  be 
calling  on  some  of  the  neighbors.  I  began 
nosing  around  for  the  garage  and  finally  tried 
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to  run  my  car  into  the  woodshed.  As  there 
was  no  place  for  us  to  go,  Mrs.  Churchill,  after 
the  manner  of  wives,  and  probably  with  the 
idea  of  cheering  me  up,  wanted  to  know  what 
we  should  do  if  our  friends  had  gone  back  to 
New  York.  I  replied  that  if  they  did  not  show 
up  by  10  o'clock  somebody  could  arrest  me  for 
housebreaking.  I  knew  there  must  be  beds  in- 
side that  cottage,  and  the  chairs  on  the  porch 
did  not  feel  comfortable  for  a  night's  lodging. 
We  had  only  waited  about  an  hour,  however, 
when  we  saw  a  couple  of  people  coming  down 
the  road  with  two  large  dogs. 

Well,  Jack  and  Jane  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  us  old  Vermonters  so  far  away 
from  home.  Jack  said:  "You  blamed  chump, 
why  didn't  you  tell  a  fellow  you  were  com- 
ing!" Anyhow  we  were  nicely  fixed  up  and 
had  traveled  87  miles  that  afternoon.  We 
spent  three  days  at  "Crows'  Nest"  with  our 
friends,  renewing  old  acquaintance  away  from 
the  long  hours  with  mortar  and  pestle. 

Leaving  at  9  o'clock  one  forenoon,  we  hiked 
our  way  through  the  wide  valley  and  green 
fields  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Here,  by  the 
way,  one  has  to  be  onto  the  laws  of  the  road 
or  the  cops  will  grab  him.  As  we  left  Pough- 
keepsie we  came  to  a  street  being  repaired,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  sand  dumped  near  the  car 
line.  Traffic  was  held  up  for  a  few  minutes 
until  our  old  faithful  dug  her  way  down  to 
liardpan. 

Through  Hyde  Park  is  a  delightful  drive 
with  auto  signs  along  the  road  requesting 
tourists  not  to  exceed  30  miles  an  hour.  This 
was  all  new  country  to  us,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  going  through  unfamiliar  and 
attractive  places.  We  had  planned  to  make  a 
call  on  a  friend  at  Burden,  but  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  our  way.  From  Pough- 
keepsie we  had  used  the  middle  road  instead 
of  taking  the  State   road,   but  this  took  us 


through  a  country  of  fruit-raising  over  a  good 
gravel  highway. 

UP  THROUGH  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

We  reached  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at 
one  of  the  most  delightful  old  hotels  I  have 
ever  seen.  Leaving  the  next  morning,  we  jour- 
neyed along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
crossed  at  Albany  for  lunch.  Afterwards,  go- 
ing straight  north,  we  reached  Ballston  Springs 
at  6 :30  o'clock.  This  is  a  quaint  old  place  with 
good  accommodations. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  slight  adjustment 
of  one  of  the  valve  springs,  we  started  out  for 
Saratoga,  and  here  we  spent  three  very  pleas- 
ant hours.  Saratoga  is  a  great  summer  town, 
and  is  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  After 
lunch  we  followed  the  State  road  through  a 
level  country  to  Glens  Falls,  and  here,  after 
driving  around  town  for  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,  we  started  on  our  last  lap  for  home.  Up 
through  Hudson  Falls,  Hartford,  North  Gran- 
ville and  Granville  is  a  delightful  drive,  with 
good  roads  and  a  green  rolling  country.  From 
Granville  over  into  West  Rutland,  Vermont, 
is  only  a  step,  and  the  Green  Mountains  loomed 
high  above  us  as  I  remarked  to  my  wife  that 
we  had  enjoyed  a  fine  trip  and  seen  some  very 
beautiful  country.  Nevertheless  I  felt  moved 
to  add  that  nothing  had  looked  so  good  to  me 
as  those  Green  Mountains  looked  as  they 
towered  above  us ! 

We  arrived  home  that  evening  after  travel- 
ing 78  miles  for  the  day.  We  had  been  gone 
one  week  and  had  covered  550  miles.  Not 
once  had  we  stopped  for  any  tire  trouble,  and 
we  had  used  only  20  gallons  *  of  gasoline. 

I  may  add  that  we  have  made  many  short 
trips  in  our  automobile,  and  we  consider  that 
our  car  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have 
ever  made — ^an  investment  in  health  as  well  as 
in  pleasure. 


SECOND  PRIZE  STORY— FROM  OKLAHOHA  TO  FLORIDA. 

B7  F.  Q.  AGEE. 
Porter.  Oklahoma. 


During  the  fall  of  1911  I  planned  to  go  to 
Palm  Beach;  Florida.  I  wanted  to  take  my 
car  down  there,  and  my  first  thought  was  to 
ship  it.  After  investigating  the  rates  charged 
by  the  railroad  companies,  however,  I  decided 
I  could  drive  the  car  across  country  at  less 
cost,  and  with  further  profit  by  gaining  some 
useful  experience. 


On  November  1,  therefore,  I  loaded  the  car 
with  bedding,  camp  supplies,  guns,  oil,  four 
extra  tires,  a  canvas  cover  for  the  machine,  and 
my  bird  dog  "Queen."    After  everything  was 


♦Mr.  Churchill  must  certainly  have  a  remarkable  car 
if  20  gallons  of  gasoline  will  carry  him  over  550  miles 
of  country! — The  Editors. 
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in  readiness  I  drove  over  to  Checotah,  where  I 
was  joined  by  a  friend — ^W.  J.  Qark.  Mr. 
Qark,  another  druggist  like  myself,  and  lo- 
cated in  Checotah,  had  decided  to  make  the 
trip  with  me.  That  night  put  us  in  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  On  November  8  we  landed  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  on  November  4  we  crossed  the 
longest  pontoon  bridge  in  the  United  States  at 
Dardnell,  and  on  November  5  the  good 
steamer  Zerah,  Jr.,  landed  us  on  Mississippi 
soil  at  a  cost  of  $4j.00  for  the  service. 

A  BROKEN  AXLE. 

Here  we  had  a  piece  of  ill  luck.  After  trav- 
eling about  30  miles  in  the  bottoms  we  twisted 
our  left  rear  axle  shaft  in. two,  and,  worst  of 
all,  we  were  six  miles  from  a  railroad  station 


A  snap-thot  of  Mr.  Afee,  Uie  author  of  the  aocompaiiTiiic  narra- 
tive, taken  while  he  was  in  Florida  on  his  aatomobile  tour. 

or  even  from  a  telephone.  The  following  day 
we  walked  into  town  and  wired  for  a  new 
shaft.  Several  days  later,  when  the  time  for 
arrival  had  come  around,  we  walked  into  town 
again,  expecting  to  receive  the  shaft.  Upon 
inquiry  at  the  express  office,  however,  we 
found  that  no  shaft  had  arrived,  but  the  post- 
master, in  giving  us  our  mail,  handed  over  a 
package  containing  two  nice  little  nuts  for  a 
radius  rod.  There  was  also  a  note  from  the 
factory  asking  why  we  had  wired  for  such 
stuff! 

Well,  we  said  some  rather  unkind  things 
about  the  telegraph  operator  who  had  made 
so  foolish  a  blimder  in  sending  our  message, 
and  we  promptly  wired  for  another  shaft. 
After  spending  several  days  in  hunting,  cutting 
wood,  and  doing  various  other  things,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  us  with  the  good  news  of  the 
arrival  of  our  shaft.    We  thereupon  fixed  up 


the  machine  and  started  gaily  on  our  way. 
Reaching  Memphis  we  treated  ourselves  to  a 
shave,  several  good  meals,  sent  a  telegram 
home,  and  the  f oUpwing  morning  at  8  o'clock 
found  us  well  on  our  way  toward  the  South- 
east. 

THROUGH  THE  SOUTH. 

Possibly  20  or  30  towns  flew  by  us  rapidly 
before  reaching  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  thence 
we  proteeded  on  to  Montgomery,  Dothan,  and 
over  into  the  State  of  Georgia,  through 
Thomasville,  Quitman,  Valdosta,  and  over  into 
Florida.  Reaching  Florida,  we  traveled 
through  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Daytona, 
Jupiter,  and  other  delightful  places  on  the  east 
coast  until  we  finally  landed  at  Palm  Beach 
and  completed  the  trip. 

Commenting  on  the  ground  we  had  covered, 
I  may  say  that  Arkansas  has  some  good  roads 
and  plenty  of  scenery.  Mississippi  has 
scarcely  any  roads  at  all,  at  least  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  we  traversed.  Ala- 
bama is  a  very  attractive  State,  with  scenic 
beauty  of  real  interest.  One  thing  worthy  of 
special  comment  is  the  old  covered  bridges  built 
out  of  wood  in  the  style  of  a  timnel,  with  roof 
and  all  complete.  Some  of  these  bridges  are 
as  high  as  80  or  90  feet  above  the  streams  they 
span. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  Georgia  has 
excellent  roads,  and  I  must  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  Georgia  cane  syrup,  which  is  handed 
out  very  generously  to  travelers.  Upon  enter- 
ing Florida  we  were  much  interested  in  the 
turpentine  industry.  We  visited  several  places 
and  saw  the  sap  or  resin  converted  into  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  the  commercial  English 
resin  nm  into  barrels  for  shipment. 

FLORIDA  TOWNS. 

The  towns  in  Florida  are  all  of  great  inter- 
est Jacksonville  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  any  city  of  its  population  in  the  country. 
St.  Augustine,  which  is  possibly  30  or  40  miles 
down  from  Jacksonville,  has  the  oldest  Spanish 
fort  in  the  country.  After  walking  around 
the  Fort,  traveling  over  town  for  half  a  day  or 
so,  and  eating  a  lunch  of  considerable  size,  we 
went  out  to  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  had  a 
drink  from  it. 

Daytona,  located  on  the  Halifax  River,  is  a 
very  beautiful  little  city  with  many  hotels,  and, 
like  all  of  the  coast  towns  in  Florida,  lives  off 
the  winter  tourists.  Between  Daytona  and 
Palm  Beach  we  struck  the  orange-growiqg  sec- 
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tion  of  the  State,  and  found  that  the 
owners  of  the  groves  were  quite  as  free  with 
their  fruit  as  were  the  people  in  Georgia  who 
treated  us  so  freely  to  their  molasses.  We 
ate  more  oranges  than  I  ever  expect  to  eat 
again  at  one  time. 

THE  TRIP   IN   BRIEF. 

Upon  reaching  Palm  Beach,  our  destination, 
we  found  from  our  speedometer  that  we  had 
traveled  exactly  2600  miles.  A  daily  diary 
told  us  that  we  had  been  in  and  through  seven 
States  from  start  to  finish,  had  visited  six 


large  cities  and  about  260  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  had  patched  4000  (more  or  less) 
punctured  tires,  had  four  times  been  pulled  out 
of  rivers,  mud  holes,  and  sand  beds,  and  last 
but  not  least  had  spent  all  together  about  $260 
of  real  money. 

This  expenditure  was  about  $100  more  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  ship  the  car  from  Okla- 
homa to  our  destination.  I  will  therefore  have 
to  admit  that  experience  is  sometimes  expen- 
sive, and  I  would  never  advise  anybody  else  to 
follow  this  wild  and  unheard  6i  trail  that  we 
made  through  an  untraveled  country. 


INSECTICIDES  IN  THE  WINDOW. 


By  H.  H.  CDIIY. 

Ellsworth.  KaBsas. 


Between  the  disease-breeding  fly,  the  clothes- 
devouring  moth,  the  night-prowling  bedbug, 
and  the  numerous  plant  parasites  that  infest 
the  garden,  the  druggist  can  find  a  big  outlet 
for  his  various  insecticides.    This  display  was 


may  be  changed  to  suit  the  individual  taste  of 
the  window  trimmer. 

On  top  of  the  shelf  at  either  end  put  a  box 
of  uniform  size  neatly  covered  with  white 
paper.    On  the  one  labeled  for  "fruit  pests"  we 


arranged  to  gather  in  business  along  that  line. 
Let  me  tell  how  to  set  it  up. 

On  top  of  a  shelf  about  a  foot  high,  set  the 
display  rack  furnished  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
for  Kreso  Dip.  Cover  up  all  the  advertise- 
ments with  plain,  dark  cardboard.  We  used 
green  and  red.  On  top  of  the  rack  fasten  with 
a  couple  of  boards  the  little  rack  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  to  hold  the  "king  fly 
killer."    The  small  signs  made  to  fit  each  space 


set  a  jar  of  copperas,  a  lump  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  some  lime.  On  the  "chiggers"  box  were 
several  bottles  of  sodium  hypophosphite  solu- 
tion, which  is  our  chigger  cure. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  window  at  the  left 
appeared  an  old  bucket  partly  filled  with  water 
and  a  couple  of  paddles.  This  was  "The  Old 
Way"  to  kill  potato  bugs  and  similar  insects. 
On  the  right  was  seen  "The  New  Way" — ^a 
Kreso  spray  pump,  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  sign  "Save  the  roses"  is  made  by  past- 
ing on  cardboard  some  roses  cut  from  a 
fashion  magazine  cover,  and  a  cover  from  a 
circular.    The  lettering  is  done  by  hand. 

"The  Kissing  Bug"  is  used  solely  for 
amusement.  Yet  it  helps  because  it  makes  peo- 
ple talk  about  the  window.  The  lady  came 
from  the  same  magazine  as  the  roses.  The  dis- 
play is  made  up  of  insect  powder,  Paris  green, 
arsenite  of  lead,  London  purple,  kreso  dip,  lice- 


killer  powder,  etc.,  as  may  be  seen.  It  stim- 
ulated the  sales  in  those  lines  from  the  start, 
and  is  still  effective  three  or  four  weeks  after 
it  was  changed.  Since  the  trim  appeared  we 
have  reordered  Kreso  spray  pumps  twice  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand. 

That  little  sign  "Does  the  Cow  Kick  the 
Milk  Over"  is  still  doing  duty  in  the  store,  and 
has  cleaned  out  about  fifty  quarts  of  fly-chaser 
and  Kreso. 


CORRECTING  WATER. 

H«th«»ds  of  TreatlBi  Hard  and   Alkaline  Watara— How  to  Ramove   ObJecHoBabla   ladredl- 

eata— Waya  of  Improvlad  Watar  for  Waahlad  Parpoaaa  aad  for 

Dllottad  Dips  and  Dlalafactaata. 

By  H.  C.  HAMILTON. 

Research  DeiMuiment*  Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 


Water  as  supplied  to  cities  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  merely  water, 
but  as  a  suspension  of  bacteria  and  dirt  in  a 
solution  of  salts.  As  such,  the  health  officer, 
the  city  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  and,  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers,  the.  consumer,  are 
looking  at  it  with  growing  suspicion. 

It  is  stored  in  settling  basins  or  filtered  to 
remove  suspended  matter,  and  is  treated  with 
germicides  if  dangerous  bacteria  are  present 
In  manufacturing  plants,  it  is  mixed  with  sub- 
stances intended  to  remove  or  make  less  objec- 
tionable the  ingredients  which  form  boiler 
scale  or  which  corrode  the  boiler.  But  for 
drinking,  cooking,  washing  and  other  domestic 
purposes  no  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the 
substances  in  solution. 

While  water  for  drinking  purposes  may  be 
very  objectionable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  soluble  salts, 
very  few  salts  found  in  water  other  than  sea 
water  make  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  In 
fact  the  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
reasonable  quantities  is  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinctly beneficial,  and  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  a  water  of  this  character,  "soft"  water  is 
very  insipid.  For  washing  purposes,  however, 
the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
salts  in  the  water  is  decidedly  objectionable, 
for  if  they  do  not  combine  and  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  soap,  they  may  render  the 
soap  itself  insoluble  and  destroy  its  detergent 
properties.     Common  salt  or  sodium  chloride 


does  not  form  any  compound  with  soap,  but 
merely  makes  it  insoluble.  Sea  water,  how- 
ever, and  most  natural  waters  containing  this 
salt,  usually  have  lime  and  magnesia  com- 
pounds associated  with  it,  which  makes  it  imfit 
for  washing  with  ordinary  soap  without  cor- 
recting the  water. 

EMULSIFYING  COAL-TAR  DIPS. 

There  is  another  important  use  for  water 
for  which  soft  water  is  just  as  necessary  as  for 
steam  and  washing  purposes,  namely,  to  dilute 
a  product  which  depends  on  soap  for  its  solu- 
bility. Most  of  the  coal-tar  dips  and  disinfect- 
ants, whose  principal  ingredient  is  creosote  oil 
from  coal  tar,  are  made  soluble  in  or  miscible 
with  water  by  means  of  soap.  When  these  are 
mixed  with  water,  the  insoluble  oils  are  broken 
up  into  minute  globules  and  held  in  the  form 
of  a  white  emulsion  if  the  soap  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  water.  If  the  water  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  soap  does  not  dissolve  or  is 
made  insoluble,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  active  oils  with  the 
water.  In  such  cases  there  usually  results  a 
dark  muddy  mixture  which  is  either  danger- 
ous or  unfit  to  use  for  dipping  animals.  If  the 
oil  floats  on  the  surface,  the  first  animals 
dipped  are  coated  with  almost  pure  oil,  which 
in  this  condition  is  often  very  corrosive.  If 
the  oil  is  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  curdy 
soap,  very  little  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
animal  and  no  beneficial  action  follows. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  qgtTp 
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the  objectionable  features  of  the  various  for- 
eign substances  which  occur  in  the  waters  of 
the  country,  means  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  identified,  and  the  measures  necessarj" 
to  eliminate  them  from  waters  intended  for 
washing  purposes,  for  steam  boilers,  and  for 
diluting  coal-tar  dips. 

HARD  AND  SOFT  WATERS. 

Pure  water  is  an  almost  unknown  substance 
because  water  is  so  good  a  solvent  that  it  can 
rarely  be  found  without  some  foreign  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  it.  Rain  water  before  it 
reaches  the  ground  has  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  it  a  large  part  of  the  constituents  of  the 
dust,  smoke  and  gases  continually  arising  from 
populous  manufacturing  communities.  This 
is  comparatively  small,  however,  outside  the 
vicinity  of  smelting,  refining  and  other  chemi- 
cal works,  and  rain  water  is  usually  applicable 
for  almost  any  purpose  without  treatment.  It 
is  objectionable  as  a  beverage  because  of  its 
freedom  from  salts.  This  characteristic  of 
rain  water  is  particularly  desirable  for  all  pur- 
poses where  soap  is  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  term  "soft  water." 

Hard  water  is  that  containing  calcium  or 
magnesium  salts,  particularly  the  former,  since 
the  average  hard  water  contains  two  to  ten 
times  as  much  lime  as  magnesia.  Temporary 
hardness  is  that  form  in  which  these  bases 
occur  as  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  water  over  and 
through  limestone.  A  large  part  of  these  dis- 
solved salts  are  precipitated  by  boiling  the 
water,  a  fact  which  is  responsible  for  the  term 
"temporary  hardness."  Where  boiling  is  not 
practicable  and  softening  is  necessary,  it  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  either 
potash  or  soda  lye  or,  when  neither  of  these 
is  available  or  is  too  expensive,  by  the  use  of 
fresh,  water-slaked  lime.  Whether  these  salts 
which  are  ordinarily  insoluble  in  water  are 
present  as  bicarbonates  or  in  a  colloidal  state 
(see  Allen,  J.  S.  C.  I.  7,  795-806)  is  not 
known,  but  the  commonly  accepted  theory  is 
that  carbon  dioxide  is  present  in  excess  of  that 
necessary  to  form  the  carbonates.  The  basis 
for  this  theory  is  that  when  carbon  dioxide  is 
removed  by  combination  with  the  lye  or  by 
boiling,  an  immediate  precipitation  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  occurs  and  the  water  is 
"softened."  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
chemical  formula  only  on  the  supposition  that 
lime  is  present  as  a  bicarbonate  as  follows: 


(1)  Ca(HCO.),+2NaOH+aq.  =  CaCO.+NaaCO,+aq. 
(bicarbonate  of  lime)   (caustic  soda)   (precipitate) 

Or, 

(2)  Ca(HCO.),  +  Ca(OH),  +  aq.  =  2CaCO.-HH.O. 
(bicarbonate  of  lime)    (slaked  lime)    (precipitate) 

"Permanent"  hardness  is  distinguished  from 
"temporary"  in  the  fact  that  boiling  does  not 
materially  decrease  it.  It  is  the  name  applied 
to  hardness  remaining  after  the  water  is  boiled. 
It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  is  more  objectionable 
than  the  temporary  hardness  because  these 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  In  fact  magnesium  sulphate  or  Epsom 
salt  is  soluble  to  such  an  extent  that  where  it 
predominates  over  the  calcium  sulphate  or 
gypsum,  the  water  is  no  longer  classed  as 
"hard,"  but  is  called  "alkaline."  Permanent 
hardness  may  be  recognized  by  the  action  of 
washing  soda  or  sal  soda,  technically  known 
as  "sodium  carbonate,"  which  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate according  to  the  following  equation: 

(3)  CaS04  +  NaaC0«  +  aq.  =  C:aC0«  +  NaaSO*  +  aq. 
(gypsum)   (soda  ash)    (precipitate) 

(4)  MgSO«  +  NaiCO.+aq.  =  MgCO.  +  NatSO^+aq. 
(Epsom  salt)    (soda  ash)    (precipitate) 

ALKALINE  WATER. 

Water  which  contains  as  its  principal  foreign 
ingredients  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  is  technically  known  as  alkaline 
water.  Other  substances,  however,  are  found 
in  water  which  is  classed  as  alkaline,  particu- 
larly the  sulphates  of  sodium  and  magnesium. 
The  deposit  left  from  the  evaporation  of  such 
waters  in  hot,  dry  climates  is  very  irritating  to 
the  eyes,  nose  and  throat.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  "alkali"  and  is  the  name  applied  to 
any  noticeable  white  coating  on  the  soil. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States,  the  soil  and 
the  water  are  so  impregnated  with  this  "alkali" 
that  it  is  almost  unfit  for  any  purpose.  It  must 
even  be  used  with  extreme  caution  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  since  if  allowed  to  evaporate  in- 
stead of  being  promptly  drained  off,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  alkali  in  the  soil  is  so  excessive 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plants.  Such  a 
water  must  be  treated  with  a  percipitant  that 
will  remove  all  the  constituents.  The  theo- 
retical limit  of  salts  in  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses is  300  parts  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt)  or  sodium  carbonate  (black  alkali)  and 
3000  parts  of  the  less  harmful  salts  per  million 
parts  of  water. 

The  Arabs  in  %^lf^j^^^^^^^ 
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Sahara  Desert,  however,  are  using  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  water  containing  as  high  as  8000 
parts  of  soluble  salts  per  million  parts  of 
water,  and  in  some  cases  one-half  of  this,  or 
4000  parts,  is  sodium  chloride. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  investigated  their 
methods  and  finds  that  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
water  on  well  drained  soils,  the  land  can  be 
brought  to  and  kept  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
any  crop  which  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  Two 
or  three  years  are  often  required  to  remove 
the  accumulated  salts  before  attempting  culti- 
vation, and  quick  drainage  must  be  employed 
to  prevent  a  further  accumulation. 

In  tlie  ordinary  "hard"  water  due  to  gyp- 
sum, the  sodium  sulphate  remaining  in  solu- 
tion after  treating  with  washing  soda  is  not 
objectionable  because  there  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  soap  insoluble.  When,  however,  "al- 
kali" water  containing  a  large  amount  of 
magnesium  sulphate  is  treated  with  washing 
soda,  the  magnesium  is  removed,  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  sodium  sulphate  may  remain 
that  the  emulsifying  properties  of  the  water 
are  not  greatly  improved.  In  this  case,  the 
water  can  best  be  treated  with  fresh  water- 
slaked  lime  according  to  the  equation: 

(5)  MgSO*  +  Ca(0H).+aq.=Mg(0H).+CaS04-t-aq. 
(Epsom  s|ilt)   (water-slaked  lime)   (precipitates) 

Both  the  reaction  products  are  practically 
insoluble,  and  if  magnesium  sulphate  were  the 
only  foreign  substance  present,  the  water  after 
settling  should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
for  most  purposes.  If,  however,  the  water 
also  contained  gypsum,  which,  as  has  been 
noted,  is  nearly  always  associated  with  Epsom 
salt,  an  additional  treatment  with  washing 
soda  is  necessary,  since  the  application  of 
slaked  lime  does  not  affect  this  ingredient. 
The  reaction  in  this  case  is  that  shown  in  equa- 
tion (3).  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  washing  soda  to  the  water  after  the 
lime  treatment  in  every  case  because  even  if  no 
gypsum  was  present  in  the  water  naturally,  it 
is  difficult  so  to  adjust  the  addition  of  slaked 
lime  as  to  have  sufficient  for  the  combination 
without  an  excess  which  is  very  objectionable. 
This  excess  of  lime  and  the  gypsum  formed  in 
the  reaction  are  removed  by  the  use  of  wash- 
ing soda. 

The  use  of  these  two  precipitants,  lime  and 
soda  ash,  mixed  together  before  applying  to 
the  water,  has  been  recommended  (Jour,  Soc. 
Chent.  Ind.,  June  30,  1891)  in  an  address  by 
Archbutt  and  Deely  on  "The  Treatment  of 


Hard  Water."  A  similar  mixture  is  that  used 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  R.  R. 
(Chemical  Engineering,  Stillman,  page  97), 
two  parts  caustic  soda  and  one  part  washing 
soda  mixed  and  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

These  two  methods  are  both  applicable  for 
the  treatment  of  feed  water  for  steam  engines, 
but  for  dissolving  soaps  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  method  suggested  above,  namely, 
to  follow  the  treatment  with  water-slaked  lime 
by  an  addition  of  soda  ash  or  washing  soda. 

"Black  alkali"  waters  are  those  containing 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphate  in  solution.  If 
no  calcium  or  magnesium  salts  are  present,  no 
corrective  treatment  is  needed  unless  there  is 
an  excessive  quantity,  but  usually  some  of 
these  are  present  and  an  addition  of  either 
lime  or  soda  is  necessary. 

Acid  waters,  rendered  so  by  leaching  decom- 
posed organic  matter  or  by  receiving  the 
drainage  from  mines  or  factories,  and  water 
containing  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium and  the  soluble  salts  of  iron  and 
aluminum,  are  to  be  corrected  only  by  use  of 
soda.  Hydrogen  sulphide  occurring  in  some 
spring  or  mine  waters,  while  not  greatly  af- 
fecting a  soap  solution,  is  objectionable  in 
many  cases  and  may  be  removed  by  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas). 

TESTING  AND  CORRECTING  WATERS. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  a 
chemical  examination  of  a  sample  of  water 
would  supply  valuable  information  as«to  the 
best  method  of  correcting  it  when  it  fails  to 
emulsify  a  coal-tar  dip,  forms  a  curd  instead 
of  a  foamy  lather  with  soap,  or  forms  scale 
in  the  boiler.  However,  some  simple  tests 
may  be  devised  to  determine  what  treatment 
to  apply. 

If  an  emulsive  coal-tar  product  will  not  mix 
with  a  certain  water,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  In  1  pint  of  the  water  dissolve  15  grains 
of  sodium  carbonate.  If  a  considerable  cloud- 
iness occurs,  shake  thoroughly,  and  after  one 
hour  pour  off  the  water  from  this  sediment 
and  test  its  emulsifying  properties,  comparing 
with  the  untreated  water. 

8.  If  the  emulsion  is  not  good  or  if  only  a 
slight  cloudiness  results  from  the  first  test,  use 
a  second  pint  sample  of  the  water  and  add  5 
grains  of  lye.  If  cloudiness  forms,  stir  thor- 
oughly and  allow  to  stand  1  hour.  Pour  off 
and  test  the  water  standing  above  the  precipi- 
tate  if  precipitation  has  occurred^  ^^  GoOglc 
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3.  If  the  emulsion  is  not  good,  although  a 
precipitate  has  formed,  take  another  pint 
sample  of  the  water  and  add  15  grains  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  5  grains  of  lye.  Shake 
or  stir  the  water  thoroughly  and  test  the 
sample,  one  hour  after  mixing,  by  noting  the 
quality  of  the  emulsion  it  will  make. 

In  every  case  the  lye  or  soda  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  some  water  before  adding  to  the 
sample. 

If  the  emulsion  is  still  imsatisfactory, 
it  is  probably  due  to  ingredients  of  special 
character  and  requires  a  chemical  examination 
before  further  directions  are  possible.  If  one 
of  the  three  methods  is  foimd  to  improve  the 
emulsion,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  necessary  ingredients  to  be  used 
per  gallon. 

If,  in  preliminary  test  (1)  a  precipitate  oc- 
curs, the  necessary  amount  of  sodium  car- 
bonate can  be  roughly  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing procedure: 

(a)  Measure  out  1  gallon  of  the  water 
very  carefully  into  a  container  that  will  hold 
2  gallons. 

(&)  Prepare  a  test  solution  by  dissolving 
15  grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  1  ounce  of 
water.  This  will  be  known  as  Test  Solution 
No.  1.  There  should  be  three  or  four  lots  of 
this  solution  prepared  beforehand. 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  1  to 
the  gallon  of  water  and  stir  or  shake  thor- 
oughly. 

{d)  Take  out  some  of  the  water  in  a  glass 
tumbler  or  bottle  and  add  to  it  a  second  lot  of 
Test  Solution  No.  1.  Watch  closely  to  see  if  a 
cloudiness  occurs  when  the  test  solution  is 
slowly  dropped  in. 

{e)  If  tiiis  occurs,  mix  the  tumblerful  with 
the  gallon  lot  and  again  stir  or  shake  thor- 
oughly. Repeat  (d)  and  {e)  until  finally  no 
cloudiness  occurs  on  adding  Test  Solution 
No.  1  to  a  portion  of  the  gallon  sample. 

If  in  the  preliminary  test  (1)  no  cloudiness 
occurs,  but  forms  on  applying  test  (2),  the 
necessary  quantity  of  lye  or  lime  can  be  de- 
termined as  follows:    . 

(a)  Measure  out  1  gallon  of  the  water  as 
before  into  a  2-gallon  container. 

(&)  Prepare  a  test  solution  by  dissolving  5 
grains  lye  in  a  tablespoonful  of  the  water. 
This  will  be  known  as  Test  Solution  No.  2. 
There  should  be  three  or  four  lots  of  this 
prepared  beforehand. 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  2  to 


the  gallon  sample  and  shake  or  stir  thoroughly. 

{d)  Take  out  some  of  the  water  in  a  glass 
tumbler  or  bottle  and  add  to  it  a  second  lot  of 
Test  Solution  No.  2.  Watch  closely  for  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  to  form  when  the  test  solu- 
tion is  dropped  in. 

{e)  If  this  occurs,  mix  the  tumblerful  of 
water  with  the  gallon  lot  and  stir  or  shake 
thoroughly. 

(/)  Repeat  (d)  and  {e)  until  no  further 
precipitation  occurs  on  adding  Test  Solution 
No.  2. 

If  in  the  preliminary  test  (3)  the  water  was 
found  to  require  treatment  with  both  lye  and 
sodium  carbonate,  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Use  either  of  the  two  l-.gallon  sam- 
ples corrected  as  above  and  apply  the  other 
treatment,  following  the  directions  the  same 
as  for  a  fresh  sample  of  water.  If  it  is  found 
after  adding  several  lots  of  the  test  solution 
that  the  water  is  too  cloudy  to  determine 
whether  any  further  cloudiness  occurs  on  add- 
ing another  lot  of  either  test  solution,  allow 
the  water  to  stand  for  a  short  time  and  this 
condition  will  disappear. 

From  the  data  obtained  for  one  gallon  of 
water,  as  above,  the  amount  of  lye,  lime  or 
soda  ash  necessary  for  500  gallons  of  water 
may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

A.  If  lye  is  to  be  used.  If  5  grains  of  lye 
(one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  2)  was  suf- 
ficient to  correct  one  gallon  of  water,  use  one- 
half  pound  of  lye  for  each  500  gallons.  Dis- 
solve the  lye  in  water,  using  one  quart  for  each 
half-pound  of  lye,  and,  when  completely  dis- 
solved, mix  thoroughly  with  the  water  in  the 
vat. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution  No. 
2  were  used  for  one  gallon  and  the  vat  holds 
1000  gallons,  there  will  be  required  8  pounds 
of  lye,  which  should  be  dissolved  in  6  quarts 
of  water. 

jB.  If  lime  is  used  instead  of  lye.  Exactly 
the  same  calculation  applies  in  this  case  as  in 
A  to  determine  the  necessary  amoimt.  Use 
only  fresh  stone  lime..  Slake  it  in  water,  using 
about  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  poimd  of  lime. 
When  slaked,  stir  in  enough  water  to  make  a 
thin  milk  and  add  this  to  the  water  in  the  vat. 

C.  If  soda  ash  is  to  be  used.  For  each  lot 
of  Test  Solution  No.  1  (15  grains  of  sodium 
carbonate)  used  to  correct  one  gallon  of 
water,  use  1  4/5  pounds  soda  ash  for  each  500 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  soda  ash  in  water,  using 
5  pints  for  each  pound.    When  completely  dis- 
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solved,  stir  the  solution  thoroughly  into  the 
water  in  the  vat. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution  No. 
1  were  used  to  correct  one  gallon  of  water,  use 
5J4  poimds  for  each  500  gallons.  If  the  vat 
holds  1000  gallons,  use  11  pounds  of  soda  ash 
dissolved  in  6J4  gallons  of  water. 

D.  If  sal  soda  or  washing  soda  is  to  be 
used.  For  each  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  1 
(15  grains  sodium  carbonate)  used  to  correct 
one  gallon  of  water,  use  5  pounds  of  sal  soda 
or  washing  soda  to  correct  each  500  gallons  of 
water. 

Example:  If  three  lots  of  Test  Solution 
No.  1  were  used  in  one  gallon  of  water,  use  15 
pounds  sal  soda  in  500  gallons  or  30  pounds 
for  1000  gallons.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  half 
gallon  of  water  for  each  3  pounds  and  stir  the 
solution  thoroughly  into  the  water  in  the  vat. 

£.  If  both  lime  and  soda  ash  are  necessary 
for  correcting  the  water,  always  use  the  lime 
treatment  first.  Any  excess  of  lime  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  subsequent  addition  of  soda  ash. 
See  B  and  D  for  quantities. 

When  the  water  has  been  treated  by  one  or 
more  of  the  methods  described  above,  the  re- 
sulting precipitates  usually  settle  to  the  bottom 
in  a  few  hours.  A  floating  scum  can  be  either 
skimmed  off  or,  if  stirred  slightly,  it  will  set- 
tle. This  sediment  is  more  or  less  objection- 
able, therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  off  or 
dip  the  water  into  another  container,  leaving 
the  sediment  in  the  first  tank,  a  better  emulsion 
will  result  when  coal  tar  products  are  mixed 
with  the  water. 

A  better  emulsion  is  obtained  if  the  prepara- 
tion is  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  before  diluting  it  to  the  full 
amount. 

For  example:  If  7  gallons  of  dip  are  to  be 
added  to  500  gallons  of  water,  it  can  be  emp- 
tied into  the  vat  after  7  or  8  gallons  of  water 
have  been  put  in,  or  it  can  be  mixed  with  7 
gallons  of  water  and  then  poured  into  the  re- 
mainder of  the  500  gallons  which  is  already  in 
the  vat.  This  suggestion  applies  whether  one 
uses  rain  water  or  softened  water. 

When  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  ob- 
tain the  chemicals  referred  to  above,  there  is 
another  method  of  examining  and  correcting  a 
hard  or  alkaline  water. 

F.  For  correcting  the  water  with  soap. 

(a)  Fill  a  quart  bottle  exactly  half  full 
with  the  water. 

(6)  Make  up  several  lots  of  Test  Solution 


No.  3,  which  is  a  solution  of  soap  20  grains  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  soft  water  (either  rain 
water  or  water  previously  softened  by  addi- 
tion of  lye). 

(c)  Add  one  lot  of  Test  Solution  No.  3  to 
the  pint  of  water ;  shake  thoroughly  and  note 
whether  a  foamy  lather  results  which  is  per-  • 
manent  for  five  minutes.  If  the  water  is  very 
hard  or  alkaline  a  curdy  lather  is  formed 
which  is  confusing.  To  remove  this,  filter  or 
strain  the  water  through  a  wet  piece  of  cotton 
flannel  cloth,  or  canvas,  and  shake  again  to 
note  whether  a  permanent  foamy  lather  is 
formed. 

(d)  If  not,  repeat  (c)  in  every  particular 
until  such  a  lather  results  as  is  described  in 
(c). 

To  correct  each  500  gallons  of  water  will 
require  12  pounds  of  soap  for  each  lot  of  Test 
Solution  No.  3  that  was  used  for  one  pint  of 
water.  The  soap  should  be  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing in  one  gallon  of  soft  water  to  each 
pound  of  soap,  and  the  solution  of  the  soap 
very  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  water.  More 
stirring  is  needed  to  mix  the  soap  thoroughly 
with  the  water  than  for  the  other  chemicals. 
The  curdy  mass  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  the  above  treatment  can  be  largely 
removed  by  skimming.  This  should  be  done 
before  adding  the  dip  to  the  waler.  If  rain 
water  is  not  available,  the  water  in  which  the 
soap  is  dissolved  should  have  added  to  it  suf- 
ficient lye  and  soda  to  soften  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose add  about  30  grains  of  lye  and  60  grains 
soda  ash  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  pro- 
cedure can  be  omitted,  but  a  much  better  solu- 
tion of  the  soap  results  if  it  is  possible  to 
soften  the  water  as  suggested. 

The  foregoing  description  of  methods  for 
correcting  hard  or  alkaline  water  is  written 
on  the  supposition  that  no  accurate  chemical 
analysis  of  the  water  has  been  made.  If  an 
analysis  of  the  water  is  available,  more  specific 
directions  can  be  given  without  making  the 
tests  described  above.  In  this  case  proceed  as 
follows: 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  calcium  car- 
bonate present,  use  }4  grain  of  lime  or  1/3 
grain  of  lye  or  8  grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  use  2/3  grain  of  lime  or  j/i  grain 
of  lye  or  8  grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

For  each  grain  per  gallon  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  sulphates  use  IJ^  grains  jcxf  soda    ^ 
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ash  or  4  grains  of  crystallized  sal  soda  or  6 
grains  of  soap  per  gallon. 

If  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salt)  and| 
sodium  sulphate  (Glauber  salt)  are  present  in 
an  alkali  water  to  exceed  60  grains  per  gallon 
use  2/3  grain  of  lime  or  lye  per  gallon  for  each 
grain  of  these  salts  present  For  smaller 
quantities  use  sal  soda  or  soda  ash  or  soap  as 
previously  directed. 

Note:  If  the  analysis  is  given  in  parts  per 
million  divide  by  17  to  reduce  to  grains  per 
U.  S.  gallon. 

In  every  case  where  lime  is  used  for  correct- 
ing a  water,  follow  it  with  the  addition  of  1/5 
grain  of  soda  ash  or  J4  grain  sal  soda  for 
each  grain  of  lime  used,  in  order  to  remove  any 
soluble  lime  compoimds  remaining  in  the 
water. 

When  it  is  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to 
apply  the  tests  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
directions,  almost  any  water  supply  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  following  treatment:  For  each 
500  gallons  of  water  to  be  used,  dissolve  2 
pounds  each  of  lye  and  soda  ash  (or  5  pounds 
sal  soda)  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  stir  this 


solution  thoroughly  with  the  water  in  the  vat. 
Allow  at  least  1  hour  for  the  chemicals  to  act 
before  adding  the  dip.  To  insure  a  proper 
mixture  of  the  dip  it  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  water  before  being 
poured  into  the  vat.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  if  the  undiluted  dip  is  poured  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
carry  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  solution  unless  there  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  facilities  for  stirring  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  vat. 

Almost  every  ingredient  commonly  found  in 
water  can  be  removed  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  above.  Waters  which  have  had  their 
foreign  ingredients  removed  by  the  foregoing 
treatments  are  corrected  for  practically  every 
purpose,  since  the  methods  described  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  these  substances  as  com- 
pletely as  the  best  "boiler  compound"  will  do  it. 
No  more  efficient  substances  than  those  de- 
scribed are  available  for  removing  the  scale- 
forming  ingredients  of  water  or  to  improve  it 
for  washing  purposes,  and  for  diluting  dips 
and  disinfectants. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Two  off  the  Great  Factors  In  Pharmacentlcal  Rrotfreaa— The  Plata  Duty  off  the  Dm^lat  li 
Devottatf  to  Both  off  Them  Hla  Time,  Hla  Thought,  and  Hla  Hearty  Support. 

By  JAMES  H.  BEAL.* 


Probably  no  one  in  pharmacy  is  so  dense  as 
not  to  realize  that  for  several  decades  past  our 
calling  has  been  in  an  active  state  of  transition 
from  former  conditions,  although  as  in- 
dividuals we  are  as  yet  too  close  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  too  much  involved  in  the  process, 
itself,  either  to  correctly  estimate  the  bearing 
and  value  of  all  the  factors  concerned,  or  to 
predict  with  any  considerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  nature  of  the  final  result. 

There  is  a  music  hall  song  which  says:  "I 
don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my 
way."  Speaking  for  pharmacy,  we  might 
phrase  it:  "We  don't  know  where  we'll  land, 
but  we  certainly  are  moving  in  that  direction." 

To  refuse  acceptance  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions that  evolution  has  brought  to  dispensing 
pharmacy  is  simply  a  refusal  to  accept  the  in- 

♦Portion  of  an  address  delivered  by  invitation  to  the 
students  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
April  25,  1913. 


evitable.  The  stream  of  evolution  cannot  be 
turned  backward,  and  if  we  dam  it  up  it  will 
only  pour  over  the  dam  or  tear  out  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  doctrine  of 
despair,  or  of  helpless  resignation  to  adverse 
conditions.  Common  sense  counsels  us  not  to 
oppose  the  inevitable,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  float  along  like  derelicts,  or  that 
we  are  to  accept  without  question  every  inno- 
vation that  presents  itself.  It  means  rather 
that  we  should  examine  the  points  of  our  oppo- 
sition thoroughly,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
in  fighting  that  which  cannot  be  prevented. 
There  are  many  things  in  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cine that  need  and  are  capable  of  correction, 
but  we  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  those  plans 
of  reform  which  aim  simply  to  restore  the  con- 
ditions of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  un- 
qualifiedly wrong;  the  world  has  passed  the 
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possible  or  desirable.    Pharmacy  must  find  its 
regeneration  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past 

THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  LAW. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  practically  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  pharmacy  or  regulating  the  sale 
of  poisons  and  habit-forming  drugs  had  orig- 
inated with  pharmacists  themselves,  and  even 
the  provisions  of  the  epoch-making  Federal 
Act  were  largely  taken  from  State  food  and 
drug  laws,  in  the  construction  and  enactment 
of  which  the  druggists  of  the  several  States 
had  been  active. 

The  advertisement  of  pharmacy  by  the 
passage  of  that  act  brought  it  so  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  tinkers  that 
ever  since  that  time  the  making  of  new  or  the 
patching  of  old  regulations  affecting  the  hand- 
ling of  drugs  and  medicines  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  law-making  industry,  while 
the  revenues  derived  from  their  execution  have 
served  to  feed  and  clothe  the  families  of  many 
a  needy  attorney  and  honest  constable.  In 
other  words,  food  and  drug  legislation  has  be- 
come a  public  hobby,  and  the  aspiring  patriots 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  are  always  ready 
to  mount  the  public  steed  and  gallop  violently 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  popular  gaze 
is  directed — ^and  they  will  be  equally  as  ready 
to  gallop  back  again,  or  in  some  other  direc- 
tion, when  the  popular  mood  changes. 

Some  of  the  measures  designed  to  limit  and 
regulate  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  are  thor- 
oughly meritorious  propositions,  and  embody 
features  which  the  pharmaceutical  associations 
have  often  tried  in  vain  to  have  placed  on  the 
statute  books;  others  embrace  good  features 
and  were  drawn  with  honest  intent,  but  with 
such  complete  ignorance  of  the  entire  subject 
that  they  would  occasion  immense  damage 
without  accomplishing  any  particular  good; 
while  still  others  have  neither  good  material  in 
them  nor  good  motives  behind  them,  but  are 
what  in  legislative  parlance  are  known  as 
"milkers,"  intended  to  induce  the  interests  af- 
fected to  fill  the  pails  of  those  who  have  pro- 
posed them. 

Since  the  character  of  the  laws  we  have  to 
obey  must  profoundly  affect  the  development 
of  our  business,  it  follows  that  if  we  are  to  be 
active  factors  in  the  process  of  evolution  we 
must  interest  ourselves  in  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  present  a  tmited  front, 


either  to  support  wise  and  wholesome  measures 
or  to  oppose  dishonest  and  vicious  ones. 
I  Before  this  united  front  can  be  presented, 
however,  druggists  generally  must  learn  to 
either  lead  or  follow ;  that  is,  they  must  either 
be  ready  to  assume  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  leadership,  or  they  must 
be  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  those  who 
do  take  up  these  burdens  and  responsibilities — 
two  qualities  that  have  hitherto  been  rather 
conspicuously  absent,  especially  the  willingness 
to  follow. 

Appealing  to  your  own  experience,  consider 
on  how  many  occasions  those  of  you  who  are 
active  association  men  have  left  your  own 
places  of  business  to  meet  in  council  upon  some 
matter  of  weighty  importance  to  pharmacy, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  opposing  argu- 
ments have  formulated  a  reasonable  policy, 
only  to  find  upon  your  adjournment  that  the 
pharmacists  of  the  community  who  were  not 
present  utterly  reject  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  have  arrived.  If  they  had  been  present, 
the  same  evidence  and  arguments  that  con- 
vinced you  would  have  convinced  them;  they 
were  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  properly 
inform  themselves,  neither  were  they  ready  to 
accept  your  judgment  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  should  be  brought 
sharply  home  to  the  consciousness  of  every  re- 
tail pharmacist,  therefore,  is  that  he  must 
either  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  time  necessary 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  proposed 
legislation  and  to  appear  in  person  before  com- 
mittees of  the  State  Legislature  or  of  Congress, 
or  else  he  must  be  prepared  to  credit  the  good 
faith  and  judgment  of  those  who  do  these 
things,  and  to  give  his  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port to  those  who  undertake  to  fight  his  legis- 
lative battles  for  him. 

THE  PHARMACIST  AND  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  only  rational  agency  for  the  creation  of 
a  stronger  and  better  defined  class  feeling 
among  pharmacists  and  for  reaching  such  a 
common  understanding  and  concert  of  action 
as  will  enable  us  to  maintain  higher  educational 
and  professional  standards  and  to  pursue  a 
consistent  policy  toward  legislative  and  other 
problems,  so  that  our  vocation  as  a  whole  may 
develop  with  the  process  of  normal  evolution, 
instead  of  being  destroyed  by  it,  is  by  the 
hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  our  pharma- 
ceutical associations — local,  State,  and  nationally 
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— all  working  together  and  toward  the  same 
end. 

Among  our  associations  there  is  not  one, 
large  or  small,  that  has  come  anywhere  near  to 
receiving  the  support  of  all  of  those  who  ought 
to  support  it.  As  a  rule  these  associations  have 
labored  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of 
pharmacists,  and  not  merely  for  their  own 
members,  but  their  efforts  have  not  received 
either  recognition  or  gratitude  from  the  rank 
and  file.  The  non-association  druggist  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  better  trade  conditions 
which  the  associations  have  brought  about  and 
has  been  saved  the  losses  that  would  have  cer- 
tainly resulted  from  obnoxious  legislation  that 
the  associations  have  defeated,  but  he  has  ac- 
cepted these  favors  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  and  has  rendered  acknowl- 
edgment and  thanks  to  no  one. 

The  average  druggist's  power  of  resistance 
to  the  force  of  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
take  an  active  and  constant  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  associations  which  represent  his  occupa- 
tion is  something  marvelous,  and  is  equaled 
only  by  the  traditional  imperviousness  of  a 
duck's  dorsal  plumage  to  aqueous  applications. 

If  you  cite  the  fact  that  the  most  successful 
druggists  are  those  who  seek  and  find  a  wider 
horizon  of  view  than  their  own  stores  afford, 
the  non-association  druggist  reasons  that  they 
are  able  to  do  so  because  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  business,  but  he  is  not  able  to  see 
that  it  was  their  larger  outlook  upon  the  world 
that  gave  them  a  broader  and  clearer  view  of 
their  own  occupation,  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  success  is  gained. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  small  business  to 
make  small  men,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
minor  emplojrments  quite  commonly  possess 
small  and  narrow  views.  The  small  druggist's 
income  is  derived  from  numerous  petty  sales 
yielding  trifling  margins  and  a  small  aggregate 
profit ;  his  duties  are  confining  and  the  details 
of  his  business  exacting ;  and  unless  he  opposes 
a  strong  and  constant  resistance  to  these  nar- 
rowing tendencies,  his  little  world  will  contract 
upon  him  tmtil  the  man  and  his  business  perish 
together. 

This  is  nature's  method  of  eliminating  the 
incompetent  and  the  unfit,  and  while  we  may 
regret  the  harshness  of  the  process  we  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  it  clears  the 
ground  for  the  growth  of  better  and  bigger 
men. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  non-association 


druggist  is  the  one  who  is  freest  in  his  criticism 
of  the  associations  for  their  alleged  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  but  it  apparently 
never  occurs  to  him  to  turn  the  subject  *'end- 
f  or-end"  and  consider  his  own  sins  of  omission 
with  regard  to  the  associations. 

Whether  the  association  is  local  or  national, 
the  chances  are  that  it  has  done  far  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  druggist  than  he 
has  ever  done  for  the  association. 

After  many  years  of  observation,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  every  druggist,  no  matter  how 
small  his  business,  can  afford  to  be,  if  not  an 
active,  at  least  a  supporting  member  of  his 
local  and  State  and  of  the  two  great  national 
associations — ^and  more  than  this,  that  he  can- 
not afford  not  to  be  a  member  of  them. 

What  do  the  dues,  taken  altogether,  amount 
to  when  compared  with  the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done?  Why 
should  the  great  burden  of  reformatory  and 
constructive  work  be  borne  by  a  few? 

The  present  situation  in  pharmacy  is  like 
that  of  an  army  which  would  permit  its  battles 
to  be  fought  by  its  officers  and  the  few  on 
picket  duty,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
slept  in  their  tents. 

If  the  active  men  in  association  work  give 
liberally  their  time,  energy  and  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  situation,  the  in- 
active ones  should  from  very  shame,  if  for  no 
higher  reason,  voluntarily  tender  their  dues,  to- 
gether with  their  apologies  for  not  doing  more 
of  the  actual  work  themselves. 

As  I  view  it,  the  three  great  factors  in  phar- 
maceutical progress  are  organization,  educa- 
tion and  legislation,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
organization ;  for  if  the  rank  and  file  of  drug- 
gists can  be  brought  to  realize  and  acknowl- 
edge their  class  obligations,  and  to  have  a  class 
ambition  and  a  proper  class  pride,  the  problems 
relating  to  education  and  legislation  will  solve 
themselves  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Of  your  own  local  and  State  organizations  I 
will  not  presume  to  speak,  as  you  know  more 
about  them  than  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  they  are  such  as  to  deserve  your 
hearty  and  steadfast  support,  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  you  will  be  violating  your  class  obli- 
gation if  you  do  not  give  them  this. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  two  great  national  associations  of  phar- 
macy in  this  country  are  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  and  ^e^ American 
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Pharmaceutical  Association,  both  of  which,  al- 
though they  work  along  somewhat  different 
lines,  have  the  same  great  end  in  yiew — ^the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  pharmacy,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  that  call- 
ing as  a  means  of  earning  an  honorable  liveli- 
hood. 

While  the  activities  of  the  two  associations 
frequently  run  together,  as  in  the  special  field 
of  legislation,  they  never  conflict. 

The  chosen  function  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  to 
deal  with  trade  problems  and  to  secure  to  the 
pharmacist  a  financial  return  that  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  his  training  and  responsibility, 
while  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion represents  mainly  the  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  side  of  pharmacy. 
Both  are  equally  necessary  and  each  appre- 
ciates the  valuable  services  of  the  other.  If 
pharmacy  cannot  be  made  fairly  remunerative, 
the  education  and  professional  training  of  the 
pharmacist  becomes  a  vain  thing,  while  with- 
out such  education  and  professional  training 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  laws  requiring 
the  examination  and  registration  of  pharma- 
cists, and  our  vocation  should  be  open  without 
let  or  hindrance  to  all  who  might  choose  to 
enter. 

Few  men  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation has  woven  itself  into  the  fabric  of 
American  pharmacy. 

Take  up  any  pharmaceutical  question  you 
will,  or  any  movement  that  makes  for  the  im- 
provement of  pharmacy  or  of  the  pharmacist, 
and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  and  you  will  find 
its  origin  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

To  it  American  pharmacy  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  stimulus  which  has  resulted  in  the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  the  colleges 
of  pharmacy ;  to  it  we  owe  the  most  of  what  is 
good  in  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  and  governing  the  sale  of  food  and 
drugs;  to  the  labors  of  this  Association  the 
Pharmacopccia  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  im- 
provements of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  for  the 
increase  of  prestige  which  resulted  in  its  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  political  subdivisions;  and  to  it  we 
owe  the  present  status  of  the  National  For- 
mulary, which  has  attained  an  importance 
second  only  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  itself. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  so  deeply  en- 
^i^raved  upon  the  heart  of  American  pharmacy 


that  the  record  cannot  be  erased  nor  its  ser- 
vices forgotten,  and  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
challenge  the  value  of  its  services  in  the  work 
of  pharmaceutical  reform  need  only  to  ex- 
amine the  59  splendid  volumes  in  which  its 
proceedings  are  recorded  in  order  to  discover 
that  it  is  worthy  of  far  higher  praise  than  I 
have  given  it 

While  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  always  been  a  pro- 
gressive organization,  it  is  not  easily  stam- 
peded by  mere  enthusiasm  nor  turned  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  It  goes  its  way  with- 
out the  sound  of  trumpet  or  drum,  and  leaves 
its  work  to  speak  for  itself.  The  fact  that  it 
has  never  loudly  advertised  its  services  to 
pharmacy,  and  that  it  has  generally  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  new  policies  until  their  merits 
have  been  carefully  considered,  h^.s  led  some 
who  are  more  readily  impressed  by  noise  and 
confusion  than  by  3olid  results  to  complain  that 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  "too  dignified  for  an  active 
organization."  This  conservatism,  however,  is 
not  due  so  much  to  excess  of  dignity  as  to  a 
reasonable  desire  to  see  the  end  before  en- 
dorsing some  suddenly  announced  cure  for 
pharmaceutical  evils,  and  its  history  of  62 
years  has  proved  that  it  has  nearly  always  been 
right  in  preferring  the  policy  of  slow  and  sure, 
to  that  of  fast  and  furious. 

THE  ONE  CATHOLIC  BODY. 

In  one  important  particular  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  peculiar  among 
pharmaceutical  organizations  and  that  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  its  membership.  The 
other  national  organizations  were  each  founded 
to  represent  some  particular  branch  of  the  drug 
trade,  and  naturally  each  restricts  its  member- 
ship to  those  engaged  in  that  particular  branch. 
Thus  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists very  properly  confines  its  membership  to 
the  proprietors  of  retail  drug  stores,  because  it 
was  organized  by  the  proprietors  to  defend 
their  special  interests.  The  American  Pliarma- 
ceutical  Association,  however,  is  a  pharmaceu- 
tical organization  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
term,  and  admits  to  membership  the  worthy 
representatives  of  every  division  of  pharmacy 
or  of  the  drug  business. 

It  opens  its  doors  thus  widely  because  it  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  an  association  for 
the  conservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  pharmacy  in  any  ca- 
pacity, and  that  there  should  be  some  common 
ground    where    the    representatives^  oi^-a^Tp 
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branches  can  meet  in  fellowship;  and  because 
it  also  believes  that  the  points  of  common  in- 
terest of  the  several  divisions  of  the  drug  trade 
far  outnumber  the  points  of  difference,  and 
that  these  differences  will  largely  disappear 
when  those  who  differ  can  meet  for  a  dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

When  any  one  applies  for  membership  in 
this  organization  of  pharmacy  universal  no  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  the  branch  of  the  trade  he 
represents  or  the  position  he  occupies.  The 
only  inquiry  is  as  to  his  mental  and  moral  fit- 
ness to  receive  the  honor  of  membership,  and 
if  he  is  one  who  believes  that  pharmacy  as  a 
whole  should  be  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  of 
dignity  and  usefulness  and  will  give  his  efforts 
and  influence  to  this  end,  so  far  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit.  If  he  is  found  worthy  in 
these  respects,  the  association  welcomes  him 
gladly. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  aims  to  represent  not  only  all 
divisions  of  the  drug  trade,  but  also  the  special 
associations  of  these  divisions.  It  takes  the 
broad  and  high  ground  that  these  separate  as- 
sociations serve  a  proper  and  necessary  purpose 
in  pharmaceutical  development,  and  that  each 
one  of  them  should  receive  the  active  support 
of  every  member  of  the  special  branch  of  the 
drug  trade  which  the  particular  association 
represents. 

While  the  A.  Ph.  A.  opens  the  door  of  mem- 
bership to  the  representatives  of  every  branch 
of  pharmacy,  or  the  drug  business,  regardless 


of  their  position  or  financial  standing,  it  seeks 
its  members  only  from  those  who  mentally 
and  morally  are  creditable  representatives  of 
their  respective  branches.  It  does  not  seek  nor 
does  it  desire  the  membership  of  the  weaklings 
and  cripples  of  pharmacy. 

In  many  colleges  of  pharmacy  the  honor  of 
a  nomination  to  membership  in  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
is  offered  as  a  prize  for  superior  scholarship, 
and  students  of  superior  standing  should  look 
forward  to  membership  in  this  association  as 
naturally  as  they  look  forward  to  graduation. 

In  this  somewhat  disconnected  effort  it  has 
been  my  object,  however  poorly  attained,  to  set 
out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  principal  influences 
which  have  been  and  are  still  at  work  in  the 
shaping  of  pharmacy,  and  also  the  lines  along 
which  our  efforts  should  be  directed  in  order 
that  these  influences  may  be  turned  to  its  ser- 
vice. That  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
period  when  these  factors  will  be  more  clearly 
recognized  and  when  more  intelligent  efforts 
will  be  made  to  direct  them,  is  indicated  by  the 
mental  awakening  of  pharmacists  that  is  ap- 
parent on  many  sides.  That,  many  of  our  fel- 
low pharmacists  will  never  awaken  to  their 
opportunities,  and  that  the  pharmacy  of  the 
future  will  be  very  different  from  the  phar- 
macy of  our  early  dreams,  are  probably  true, 
but  that  the  tendency  of  our  profession,  or 
business,  or  whatever  we  may  call  our  voca- 
tion, is  distinctly  upon  the  upward  trend  I 
firmly  believe. 


FOILED! 


A  Masked  Hltfliwaynian  Enters  a  Dnitf  Store  aad  Holds  Up  the  Proinrletor  at  the  Point  of 
a  Gob— A  Clever  Strategy  Prevents  the  Intmder  from  Making  Off  with  the  Day's  Cash. 

By  NOLEN  AMBROSE  TURNER. 


The  pharmacy  on  the  corner  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  light  reflected  from  the 
show-globes  filled  the  window  with  bright 
colors.  This  store  alone  of  all  the  others  on 
the  street  w^as  open. 

A  throng  of  belated  shoppers  were  naturally 
hastening  homeward,  for  the  time  was  near- 
ing  midnight  and  the  November  wind  was  cold 
enough  to  chill  the  most  robust.  There  was 
one  man  among  the  now  fast  vanishing  throng 
who  had  passed  by  several  times  that  night. 
Each  time  he  passed  he  contrived  to  pause  and 
peer  intently  into  the  windows;  but  his  atten- 


tion was  not  wholly  to  be  explained  by  the 
attractive  display  of  drugs  in  the  window. 
More  than  once  he  passed  the  rear  of  the  store 
also. 

The  last  of  the  throng  had  finally  disap- 
peared save  this  one  man,  who  continued  his 
inspection  of  the  drug  store.  In  appearance 
he  was  a  tall,  burly  fellow,  who  in  spite  of  the 
cold  wind  wore  no  overcoat.  But  his  hands 
were  thrust  deeply  into  his  coat  pockets.  There 
was  nothing  about  his  appearance  to  indicate 
his  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
would  have  suspected  that  bis>  inside  icoat 
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pocket  contained  a  loaded  revolver,  or  that  an- 
other pocket  contained  a  black  mask. 

At  length  he  peered  in  at  the  rear  window 
longer  than  usual;  then  abruptly  wheeled 
around,  turned  up  his  coat  collar,  produced  the 
black  mask  from  his  pocket  and  tied  it  on. 
Quickly  he  ran  around  to  the  front  door,  pull- 
ing down  his  slouch  hat  over  his  mask  as  he 
ran,  and  with  his  revolver  drawn  swaggered 
boldly  into  the  drug  store. 

Roy  P.  AUred,  proprietor  of  Allred's  Phar- 
macy, was  alone  in  his  store.  He  was  an 
amiable,  middle-aged  man  who  dressed  more 
carefully  than  many  a  young  man.  The  time 
was  fast  approaching  for  him  to  dose  for  the 
night.  Already  the  crowd  outside  had 
thinned  perceptibly.  Only  an  occasional  per- 
son passed  and  he  was  obviously  hastening  to- 
ward home.  The  druggist  moved  over  to  the 
cash  register  and  began  to  count  the  day's  re- 
ceipts. Sales  had  been  particularly  good  that 
day,  better  in  fact  than  they  had  been  for  sev- 
eral days  previously. 

As  was  his  habit,  after  counting  the  money, 
he  began  to  place  it  in  a  small  pasteboard  box, 
which  was  in  shape  and  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  a  toilet  soap  container.  First  he 
took  the  bills  and  placed  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  next  the  silver  dollars,  the  quar- 
ters, dimes,  and  nickels ;  then  rolled  all  the  sil- 
ver up  in  the  bills,  shut  the  box,  and  moved 
with  it  toward  the  safe. 

A  man  came  swiftly  along  the  street,  and 
turning,  entered  the  store.  AUred  quickly 
thrust  the  box  into  his  coat  pocket  with  some 
other  bundles  he  was  preparing  to  take  home, 
and  turned  to  wait  on  this  customer. 

"Hands  up!  hands  up!"  ordered  the  masked 
man  with  every  appearance  of  sternness,  "and 
no  monkey  business  if  you  don't  want  to  head 
a  bullet."  And  he  aimed  his  sinister-looking 
gun  at  the  druggist. 

Allred  threw  up  his  hands  instantly  and 
lurched  back  against  the  counter.  He  had 
turned  quite  pale.  The  man  with  the  gun 
strode  up  close  to  him. 

"Just  hand  over  that  box  you  got  there  in 


your  pocket,"  he  commanded  gruffly,  "and  be 
quick  about  it." 

The  druggist,  shaking,  eyed  him  curiously. 
Then  he  looked  still  more  curiously  toward  the 
street,  but  no  one  was  in  sight.  Next  he 
looked  again  at  the  yeggman  with  th^  gun. 
Then  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind.  Me- 
chanically he  lowered  his  hand  and  slowly  pro- 
duced the  package  and  laid  it  carefully  upon 
the  counter  toward  the  man  with  the  gun,  who 
seized  it  and  stuck  it  into  his  coat  pocket. 

"Be  careful  with  that  gim,"  Allred  finally 
quavered.    His  voice  sounded  far  off. 

The  thief  backed  quickly  toward  the  front 
door,  holding  his  revolver  in  position  con- 
venient for  immediate  action.  Reaching  the 
door  he  dashed  through  it,  slammed  the  glass 
doors  behind  him,  and  ran  madly  down  the 
street.  As  he  vanished  through  the  door  into 
the  night,  the  druggist  leaned  against  the 
counter  immobile  for  a  moment,  then  stag- 
gered to  a  convenient  chair  and  dropped  down. 
A  faint  smile  edged  his  lips. 

The  burglar  shot  down  the  deserted  street 
for  a  distance  of  two  blocks,  then  turned, 
crossed  the  street,  and  made  his  way  two 
blocks.  Wheeling  about,  he  moved  more  leis- 
urely along  another  street,  but  going  back  to- 
ward the  drug  store.  He  had  doubled  back 
like  a  rabbit. 

He  made  at  once  for  his  bachelor  lodging; 
he  had  done  well  enough  for  one  night. 

On  arriving  at  his  room  he  carefully  locked 
the  door,  pulled  down  the  curtains,  then  threw 
the  stolen  package  upon  the  table.  He  began 
to  speculate  on  how  much  money  it  might  con- 
tain. He  tested  the  weight  of  it  carefully,  first 
in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other. 

Growing  impatient,  he  fihally  tore  the  box 
open  and  emptied  the  contents  on  the  table.  He 
sat  bolt  upright  and  stared  at  it  wide-eyed.  All 
the  box  contained  was  three  cakes  of  toilet 
soap  that  the  druggist  had  evidently  intended 
to  carry  home.  He  had  been  given  the  wrong 
box. 

"Double-crossed !  Double-crossed !"  he  mur- 
mured. 
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SELECTIONS 


DO    NOT    NEGLECT    THE    BUSINESS    ELE- 
MENT IN  PHARMACY. 

Harry  B.  Mason,  in  May  last,  delivered  one 
of  a  series  of  special  lectures  on  business  ad- 
ministration before  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  the  prefatory  portion  of  Mr.  Mason's  lec- 
ture he  pleaded  for  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial element  in  pharmacy,  and  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

**You  yoimg  men  have  had,  and  are  having, 
an  admirable  scientific  training  in  pharmacy. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that.  I  am  glad 
of  it.  I  am  here  to-day,  though,  to  emphasize 
the  other  element  in  the  occupation  of  the 
pharmacist — ^the  business  element.  Pharmacy, 
unlike  most  occupations,  is  about  half  business 
and  half  profession.  In  this  day  of  keen  com- 
petition the  man  who  ignores  either  the  pro- 
fessional side  or  the  business  side  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Professionally  you  have  been  drilled 
and  trained  in  this  school  to  an  admirable  de- 
gree, but  your  commercial  experience  you  will 
have  to  acquire  very  largely  after  you  leave 
these  halls. 

"My  chief  object  to-day  is  to  emphasize  the 
great  importance  of  the  business  element  in 
pharmacy.  It  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
professional  element.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  go 
out  of  school  with  any  fine  contempt  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  to-day  a  science  of  business  as 
well  as  a  science  of  engineering  or  a  science  of 
chemistry  or  a  science  of  astronomy.  Business 
indeed  is  being  conducted  as  it  was  never  con- 
ducted before.  We  have  'business  doctors' 
whose  expert  occupation  it  is  to  examine  sick 
establishments  and  to  prescribe  a  healthy  regi- 
men for  them.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
'scientific  efficiency'  in  business  just  now,  and 
men  are  constantly  studying  how  they  can  cut 
down  their  costs,  how  they  can  maintain  or  in- 
crease their  profits,  how  they  can  add  to  their 
volume  of  sales,  how  they  can  achieve  this  or 
that  business  economy  or  advantage. 

"Things  are  very  different  from  the  situation 
as  it  existed  50  or  60  years  ago  when  the  fath- 
ers of  American  pharmacy  were  living  their 
careers.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  business  fail- 
ures in  their  time  and  would  certainly  be 
crushed  beneath  the  Juggernaut  of  commerce 


in  this  day.  They  were  good  professional  men 
but  they  were  poor  business  fnen.  To  an  un- 
fortunate degree  this  has  been  true  ever  since. 
Even  to-day  the  average  druggist  is  not  enough 
of  a  business  man.  Either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously he  clings  to  the  tradition  that  he 
is  a  professional  man  who  does  not  need  to  be 
schooled  in  business  methods,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  the  colleges  have  not  only 
done  little  or  nothing  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but 
for  the  most  part  have  fostered  and  perpetu- 
ated it.  The  future  will  see  a  change.  It  is 
bound  to  see  it.  Competition  is  growing  stead- 
ily keener  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  in  every 
profession.  Druggists  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  If  they  are  to  hold  their  heads  above 
water,  if  they  are  to  survive  and  succeed,  they 
must  be  better  and  ever  better  business  men 
and  merchants.  No  truth  is  clearer  to  me  than 
this,  and  it  has  been  forced  home  after  a  close 
observation  of  the  drug  business  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

"The  one  point  which  I  want  to  emphasize 
to-day,  and  which  I  shall  leave  with  you,  is  that 
if  you  expect  to  succeed  as  proprietors  of  stores 
you  must  become  skilful  business  men  and 
merchants.  Pharmacy  to-day  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  trade  than  a  profession,  but  even  if 
it  were  all  profession,  it  would. have  to  be  prac- 
ticed as  a  business.  Even  the  dispensing  of 
prescriptions,  and  the  receipt  of  money  for 
them,  are  trade  transactions  involving  profit 
and  loss.  Therefore  I  urge  you  to  become 
crack  business  men.  Don't  make  the  awful 
mistake  that  I  made  when  I  left  college,  name- 
ly, that  of  supposing  that  an  educated  pliarma- 
cist  is  above  commercial  considerations — ^that 
he  is  a  superior  sort  of  a  being  who  need  not 
and  who  should  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  laws  of  trade  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
purchasing  public.  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
business.  I  would  as  soon  be  a  successful  bus- 
iness man  as  a  successful  professional  man — 
and  let  me  tell  you  this,  gentlemen,  good  busi- 
ness men  are  much  scarcer  than  good  profes- 
sional men.  You  can  hire  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional specialists  of  all  kinds,  but  men  with 
executive  and  managerial  talent  are  scarcer 
than  hens'  teeth. 

"I  have  just  been  looking  over  some  figures 
collected  by  Bradstreet.  What  do  I  find?  This, 
that  four-fifths  of  all  the  failures  in  business 
are  due  to  the  men  themselves!  Bradstreet 
classifies  the  causes  very  carefuU35.  into  inoDm- 
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petence,  inexperience,  lack  of  capital,  unwise 
granting  of  credits,  neglect  of  business,  per- 
sonal extravagance,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  merchants  can  blame 
outside  conditions  for  only  one  failure  in  five. 
The  other  four  times  it  is  up  to  the  man  him- 
self!" 


A  HARMLESS  COLOR  FOR  CASTOR  OIL. 

With  the  discovery  of  a  convenient  and  pal- 
atable mode  of  administering  castor  oil,  a  new 
and  increasing  demand  has  arisen  for  this  old- 
time  favorite  household  remedy.  The  masking 
of  both  odor  and  taste  hardly  sufficed  to  fully 
conceal  its  obnoxious  character,  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  harmless  color 
seemed  to  be  about  all  that  was  required  to 
make  the  disguise  complete. 

Many  of  the  oil-soluble  coal-tar  colors 
usually  sold  for  this  purpose  are  objectionable, 
because  of  their  toxic  properties,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  use  is  restricted  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral law,  as  well  as  by  the  statutes  in  many  of 
the  individual  States.  With  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  satisfactory  color  substance,  free  from 
the  aforementioned  objections,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments were  imdertaken.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent vegetable  color  substances  such  as  san- 
tal,  madder,  alkanet,  cudbear,  etc.,  were  ex- 
hausted with  strong  alcoholic  menstrua,  but  the 
extracts  thus  obtained  were  all  unsuited  to  the 
purpose,  because  they  either  gave  undesirable 
shades  of  color  or  were  much  too  weak  in  tinc- 
torial power. 

After  considerable  experimentation  the  fol- 
lowing process  was  finally  decided  upon  as 
yielding  a  highly  satisfactory  product.  A 
quantity  of  alkanet  root,  in  No.  30  powder, 
was  subjected  to  a  menstruum  of  acetone 
U.S.P.,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  result- 
ing percolate  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath  at  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  55°  C. 
The  extract  thus  obtained  (anchusin)  was  then 
incorporated  with  a  convenient  amount  of  cas- 
tor oil,  which  is  then  set  aside  for  use  as  re- 
quired. Of  this  latter  mixture  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  simply  added  to  the  previously-flavored 
oil  to  produce  the  desired  color,  which  may 
vary  from  faint  pink  to  deep  carmine  red.  The 
petroleum  ether  percolate  on  evaporation 
yielded  an  extract  which  proved  quite  satisfac- 
tory, except  that  it  was  vastly  inferior  in  tinc- 
torial power. 

We  now  prepare  the  flavored  oil  according 


to  the  following  formula  and  simply  call  it 
Aromatic  Castor  Oil: 

Benzosulphinide  5  Gm. 

Oil  of  anise 2  Cc. 

Oil  of  sweet  orange 1  Cc. 

Oil-color  q.  s. 

Castor  oil q.  s.  1000  Cc 

Dissolve  the  benzosulphinide  in  the  oil  by  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat.  Alcohol  is  not  necessary.  When  cold, 
add  the  essential  oils  and  oil-color  sufficient  to  make  the 
desired  shade. 

We  put  up  this  preparation  in  bottles  hold- 
ing four  ounces  and  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting twenty-five  cents  each.  Many  of  the  trade 
packages  retailing  at  the  same  price  contain  but 
two  or  three  ounces.  The  cost  of  preparing 
the  flavor,  taste,  and  color  according  to  this 
formula  is  less  than  ten  cents  for  1000  Cc. — 
P.  Henry  Utech,  Ph.G.,  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  June, 
1913. 


LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


TWO  CRITICS  AFTER  MR.  STAPLE. 

To  the  Editors : 

On  page  254  of  the  June  Bulletin  appears  a 
letter  from  Geo.  W.  Staple,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
about  his  unsuccessful  advertising.  I  have  had 
a  similar  experience  when  I  have  offered  to 
give  things  away,  and  I  believe  that  people  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  ten-cent  stores  for  bargains 
but  expect  something  better  from  a  first-class 
drug  store.  At  one  time  I  offered  my  prize 
hair  tonic,  which  sells  regularly  for  $1  per 
bottle,  in  a  week's  sale  at  75  cents.  It  brought 
me  no  material  returns.  I  sold  several  bottles, 
but  no  more  than  when  the  price  was  regular. 
So  I  say  keep  the  prices  up.  People  want  to 
pay  for  things  at  the  drug  stores.  They  are 
both  disappointed  and  suspicious  when  cheap- 
ness is  flaunted  at  them.  Let  them  buy  tin  pans 
at  a  bargain  and  let  them  learn  that  cheap 
prices  mean  cheap  goods  or  a  "make-up"  on 
some  other  purchases. 

A  "cheap- John  shop"  does  not  appeal  to  me, 
and  I  think  that  the  drug  store  tha^  (aters  to^ 
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cheai»iess  can  be  classed  with  the  doctors  who 
advertise  cheapness.  Keep  the  quality  up  and 
get  the  prices  that  high  quality  deserves.  A 
professional  fee  for  a  professional  service  be- 
speaks knowledge  and  ability  that  the  people 
wish  and  have  a  right  to  pay  for.  How  else 
explain  the  success  of  the  high-priced  profes- 
sional men  in  the  field? 

Writing  for  the  Bulletin  is  proving  to  be 
fascinating  to  me.  Let  more  druggists  use 
their  brains  and  typewriters  in  behalf  of  the 
Bulletin.  Daisy  A.  Frick. 


Audubon,  Iowa. 


To  the  Editors : 


♦      ♦     4e 


I  have  read  Mr.  Staple's  letter  on  page  254 
of  the  June  Bulletin  and  would  like  to  make 
a  few  random  remarks  after  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  retail  drug  business. 

Never  to  yourself,  let  alone  to  others,  ac- 
knowledge such  a  thing  as  a  "hoodoo." 

The  world  loves  a  winner  in  business,  poli- 
tics, or  anything  else.  If  you  expect  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  don't  tell  them  your 
troubles.  Let  your  business  be,  at  its  worst, 
very  good. 

If  Mr.  Staple  had  made  a  studied  effort  to 
get  together  an  advertisement  without  a  single 
feature  having  a  "pull,"  he  could  hardly  have 
succeeded  better,  and  if  this  is  a  sample  of  his 
advertising  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  results 
have  been  nil.  Don't  ask  for  business  for 
"sweet  charity's  sake." 

If  you  are  going  to  give  a  thing  away,  give 
it  freely  as  though  you  loved  to  do  it,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  have  any  strings  on  it ! 

If  it  is  a  bargain  sale,  make  it  a  real  bargain 
sale.  Do  it  without  the  "we-need-the-money" 
excuse,  but  rather  in  appreciation  of  generous 
patronage  you  have  been  receiving. 

I  have  never  yet  witnessed  the  dear  public 
rushing  to  pull  some  business  off  the  financial 
rocks  with  their  patronage,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  business  floundering  in  the  slough  of  de- 
spond where  the  reason  was  not  as  easily  seen 
as  the  rising  sun  on  these  bright  Jtme  morn- 
ings. 

The  public  has  use  for  us  so  long  as  we  sup- 
ply a  public  need,  or  the  public  thinks  we  do, 
and  if  we  are  not  doing  the  business  we  should 
the  reason  can  generally  be  found  without  go- 
ing outside  of  our  own  store. 

Be  an  optimist  and  boost,  have  what  the  peo- 
ple demand,  give  them  good  service  and  a 
squ^e  deal,  and  they  will  give  you  one. 


Let  your  advertising  carry  the  idea  that  you 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  store's 
patrons.  Make  it  clean-cut  and  to  the  point, 
back  it  up  with  window  displays,  a  clean  store 
and  courteous  treatment,  and  results  are  cer- 
tain. 

If  you  want  patronage  for  "sweet  charity's 
sake,"  quit  the  drug  business.  Buy  a  hand- 
organ  and  a  monkey  and  get  out  on  the  street. 
The  saving  in  rent  will  be  quite  considerable 
and  it  will  pay  better  anyway. 

Springfield,  Oregon.  M.  M.  Peery. 


A  DISPENSING  SOLUTION  OP  SODIUM 
SALICYLATE. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "Dollar  Ideas"  in  the  June  Bulletin, 
1913,  J.  P.  F.  Smith  gave  a  formula  for  pre- 
paring a  dispensing  solution  of  sodium  salicy- 
late, advising  that  it  be  made  direct  from  so- 
dium bicarbonate  and  salicylic  acid.  He  gave 
the  following  formula,  which  he  stated  pro- 
duced one  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution  of 
the  salt: 

Salicylic  add 5  ounces  and  5  drachms. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  3  ounces  and  3  drachms. 
Solvent  (water,  etc) as  necessary. 

The  relative  proportions,  as  stated,  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  the  result  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  8  ounces  of  the  combined 
chemicals  produced  8  ounces  of  sodium  salicy- 
late, which  they  do  not. 

Referring  to  saturation  table  III,  page  627 
of  the. United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  we  find 
53.04  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  86.22 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  are  required  to  make 
100  grains  of  sodium  salicylate. 

Since  1  pound  avoirdupois  contains  7000 
grains,  a  pound  of  a  50-per-cent  solution  will 
contain  3500  grains  of  sodium  salicylate. 

We  ascertain  the  correct  quantities  of  in- 
gredients to  be  used  in  such  a  solution  by  the 
following  proportions: 

Salicylic  Acid: 

86.22: 100  ::x  :3500. 

X  =  3017.70  grains. 

3017.70-r437.5  (grs.  in  1  av.  oz.)=6.897  av. 
02.=6  02.  7  dr.  10  grs. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate: 
53.04  :  100  ::x  :3500. 

X  =  1856.40  grains. 

1856.40-437.5   (grs.  in  1  av.  oz.)  =4.243  av. 
oz.=4  oz.  1  dr.  57  grs. 

And  6.897  ounces  of  salicylic  aqd  and  4Jt:5 
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ounces  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  both  apothe- 
caries' weights,  are  required  to  make  1  pint 
of  a  240  grains  to  the  fluidounce  solution.  This 
is  ascertained  by  substituting  240  for  3500  in 
the  above  proportions,  and  multiplying  by  16. 
Corning,  California.         ByrON  F.  DaWSON. 

[Note  by  the  EDrroRS. — Mr.  Dawson  is  right  except 
that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  figure  on  eight  ounces  of  soda 
and  acid  combined,  resulting  in  eight  ounces  of  soda 
solution.  He  indicated  eight  ounces  and  eight  drachms. 
In  reducing  the  grains  Mr.  Dawson  has  furthermore 
used  both  avoirdupois  and  apothecaries'  systems,  which 
should  not  be  combined.  He  should  have  stated  six 
ounces,  392.7  grains  av.,  and  four  ounces,  106.4 
grrains  av.] 


card  glued  to  the  back,  inside,  I  have,  with  only 
a  few  moments'  work,  a  display  box  which  will 
last  for  months. 

For  displaying  bottles  of  lotion,  etc.,  three 
rows  can  be  put  in,  the  first  standing  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  next  on  a  false  bottom 
1J4  inches  high  extending  from  the  back  of 
first  row  of  bottles  to  back  of  box,  and  the 
third  on  another  false  bottom  set  in  behind  the 
second  row. 

For  accommodating  bottles  or  jars  of  other 


STEP-LADDER  CARTONS  FOR  COLD-CRBAM 
DISPLAYS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Until  about  two  years  ago  we  displayed  our 
own  preparations  by  placing  them  in  groups  on 
the  show-cases  with  a  show-card  back  of  them. 
But  when  dusting  and  cleaning  the  cases  it  re- 
quired considerable  time  to  move  the  packages 
one  by  one.  Then,  too,  they  would  become 
misplaced  many  times  during  the  day,  and 
often  the  show-card  would  be  moved  away 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belonged,  so  that 
this  method  of  display  proved  very  tmsatis- 
factory. 

Having  noticed  the  neat  appearance,  con- 
venient size,  and  substantial  construction  of 
the  display  cartons  in  which  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co. 's 'Granular  Effervescent  Salts  are  packed, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  remodeling  the  inside 
so  as  to  fit  the  various  packages  in  which  we 
put  up  our  preparations,  and  have  found  it  a 
most  practical  and  convenient  way  of  show- 
ing goods. 

For  displaying  our  cold  cream  which  we  put 
up  in  two-ounce  jars,  I  take  out  the  pasteboard 
shelves  from  the  boxes  in  which  the  four- 
ounce  size  of  granular  effervescent  salts  come, 
make  a  false  bottom  1J4  inches  high  for  the 
first  rQw  of  jars,  so  as  to  bring  the  labels 
above  the  front,  and  another  just  deep  enough 
to  fit  back  of  the  first  row  and  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  jars,  with  a  slight  projection  at  the 
top  toward  the  front  if  the  diameter  of  the 
jar  requires  it.  Both  of  these  false  bottoms  I 
make  from  the  cover  of  the  box  by  partially 
cutting  through  the  pasteboard  with  a  knife, 
bending  it  to  the  shape  desired,  and  then  fast- 
ening with  glue  or  passe-partout  binding.  The 
lettered  front  I  then  cover  with  pebbled  black 
passe-partout  binding,  which  exactly  matches 
the  covering  of  the  box.    Then  with  a  show- 


One  of  Parke.  Davis  A  Ck>.'8  effervescent  salt  cartons  adapted  to  the 
display  of  cold  cream. 

sizes  and  styles,  the  arrangement  of  the  false 
bottoms  may  be  changed  as  required. 

We  use  several  of  these  on  the  show-cases 
continually,  and  in  this  way  keep  our  own  line 
of  goods  before  patrons  all  the  time.  The 
boxes  are  easily  moved  about  and  the  show- 
card  is  always  in  the  proper  place.  These 
boxes  can  also  be  used  in  window  displays  to 
advantage. 

One  cannot  realize  the  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem of  display,  or  the  immense  selling  power 
of  cotmter  displays  of  this  kind,  without  try- 
ing it  out.  Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

Missoula,  Mont 


AN    ARGUMENT    OVER   A    PRICE. 

To  the  Editors: 

It  is  not  often  that  I  '*butt  in,"  but  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Dales  and  Mr.  Dunlap  (page  297, 
July  issue)  I  must  say  a  word.    I  cannot  see 

how  Mr.  Dunlap  figures^   If  I  only  charged  p 
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20  cents  for  my  service  in  filling  a  50-cent 
prescription  and  offered  an  apology,  I  would 
immediately  offer  another  one  for  being  in  the 
business.  No  doubt  the  doctor  who  wrote 
the  prescription  charged  not  less  than  50  cents, 
and  quite  likely  a  dollar,  and  Til  warrant  of- 
fered no  apology.  Mr.  Dtmlap  furnished  as 
much  skill  and  more  responsibility  and  got  20 
cents. 

In  compounding,  a  fee  should  always  be 
asked  in  addition  to  a  merchandise  charge. 
There  are  hundreds  of  preparations  on  which 
there  is  more  profit  than  this  which  are  handed 
out  in  the  original  package.  L^t  Mr.  Dunlap 
go  to  his  carpenter;  plumber,  tinner,  printer,  or 
any  other  tradesman,  and  he'll  see  they  do  not 
hesitate  a  minute  to  make  a  charge.  Outside 
of  a  good  profit  on  material,  just  so  long  as 
druggists  continue  to  fear  to  charge  for  ser- 
vice we  will  continue  to  work  for  nothing.  I 
have  always  tried  to  educate  my  trade  to  pay 
for  service,  and  intend  to  do  so  right  along. 

Chicago,  111.  ManUS  ReID. 


oil,  but  I  doubt,  taking  the  cost  into  consid- 
eration, whether  the  first  two  ingredients  can 
be  improved  upon.  M.  M.  Peery. 

Springfield,  Oregon. 


A  FLY  REPELLENT. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Bulletin  for 
so  many  good  ideas,  and  have  seen  so  many 
inquiries  for  a  formula  for  a  preparation  to 
keep  flies  oflf  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  many 
answers  that  were  wide  of  the  mark  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  too  expensive  to  be  prac- 
tical, that  I  am  submitting  this  one  which  will 
do  the  work,  sells  well,  and  gives  entire  satis- 
faction: 

Oil  of  tar 14  ounces. 

*  Carbolic  acid 14  ounces. 

Neutral  oil  to  make 5  gallons. 

Apply  with  a  hand  spray  every  morning.  For  the 
first  few  days  use  night  and  morning. 

Neutral  oil  is  a  product  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  It  comes  either  light  or  dark,  and  costs 
from  22  to  25  cents  a  gallon  here. 

The  oil  of  tar  settles  to  the  bottom  on  stand- 
'  ing.  The  mixture  should  be  shaken  before 
using.  This  formula  could  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved with  a  little  experimenting,  but  as  it  is 
it  is  as  good  as  an)rthing  on  the  market  that 
I  have  tried  and  the  cost  is  very  much  less. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  to  get  a  bland  non- 
drying  oil  that  is  inexpensive  for  the  vehicle. 
Something  else  might  be  better  than  the  neutral 


A  SMOOTH  RESORCIN  OINTMENT. 

To  the  Editors : 

Let  me  submit  the  following  formula  to  your 
readers: 

Resorcin 2  ounces. 

Zinc  oxide  powdered 2  ounces. 

Bismuth  subgallate 2  ounces. 

Oleum  rusci  (Waldheim) 2  ounces. 

White  petrolatum   12  ounces. 

Lanolin    12  ounces. 

« 

You  will  readily  notice  that  it  was  copied 
after  the  compound  resorcin  ointment  N.  F., 
with  a  few  substitutions. 

We  use  the  bismuth  subgallate  instead  of  the 
subnitrate,  oleum  rusci  instead  of  oil  of  cade, 
and  leave  out  the  paraffin,  thereby  getting  a 
nice,  smooth  ointment. 

This  combination  yields  an  ointment  that 
resembles  some  of  the  well-known  advertised 
salves  for  eczema  and  other  skin  irritations. 
We  put  this  salve  up  in  1-  and  3-oimce  jars 
retailing  for  25  and  50  cents.  Witli  the  in- 
ducement on  price  we  find  little  difficulty  in 
selling  it  when  a  proprietary  article  intended 
for  the  purpose  is  asked  for.  Should  the  cus- 
tomer refuse  to  take  our  make,  insisting  on 
the  proprietary  preparation,  we  wrap  up  with 
it  a  quarter-ounce  sample  of  our  ointment, 
thereby  getting  come-backs.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  wide-awake  druggists  will  try  this 
preparation,  and  wish  them  the  success  I  have 
had  with  it  Max  Bedrick. 

New  York  City. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  find  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  a  great 
help,  and  it  seems  real  good  to  get  it  way  out 
here  in  China.  O.  Driver, 

Hospital  Steward,  U.  S.  N. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 
To  the  Editors: 

Could  not  do  without  the  Bulletin. 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Geo.  M.  Ross. 

*  *    * 
To  the  Editors : 

The  Bulletin  is  as  good  as  they  make  'em  I 

Shelburne,  N.  S.  G.  T.  MacDonalD. 
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SELECTED  FORMULAS. 

CLAM  TOMATO  NECTAR. 

Pour  one  ounce  each  of  tomato  nectar  and  Burn- 
ham's  clam  bouillon  into  a  six-ounce  glass.  Add  hot 
water  and  stir.  Vary  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
or  unsweetened  whipped  cream  as  a  floater. 

TWO  CHERRY  COCKTAIL  RECIPES. 

Cherry  syrup,  one  ounce;  two  dashes  of  Angostura 
bitters ;  six  dashes  of  sherry.  Fill  mixing  glass  half  full 
of  ice,  stir  and  strain  into  cocktail  glass,  fill  with  soda, 
and  add  a  cherry. 

One  ounce  of  cherry  juice,  two  ounces  of  orange 
cider,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  two  dashes  of 
Angostura  bitters.  Fill  the  mixing  glass  half  full  of 
shaved  ice,  stir  rapidly  with  a  spoon  and  strain  into 
cocktail  glass,  add  a  cherry,  and  fill  the  glass  with  soda 
water. 

GRAPE  JUICE  PUNCH. 

Into  a  ten-ounce  optic  glass  draw  one  ounce  of 
orangeade  syrup.  Add  one  aild  one-half  ounces  of 
grape  juice,  a  few  dashes  of  lemon  juice,  and  one- 
quarter  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbonated  water 
and  mix.    Decorate  with  fruit  if  desired. 

MAPLE  «EGG  FIZZ. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
maple  syrup;  into  this  separate  the  white  of  an  egg  or 
use  the  entire  egg  if  preferred,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
sweet  cream  and  a  little  fine  ice.  Shake  thoroughly  and 
fill  with  carbonated  water,  using  the  fine  stream  mostly. 
Strain  into  a  clean,  12-ounce  glass  and  drop  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  creanL 

EGG  MIDGET. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  a  half -ounce  of  pineapple 
and  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup;  into  this  break  one 
egg  and  add  a  little  sweet  cream  and  shaved  ice.  Shake 
thoroughly  and  add  a  small  amount  of  soda,  using  the 
fine  stream,  and  strain  into  an  eight-ounce,  bell-shaped 
glass. 

ORANGE    EGG-NOG. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  two  ounces  of  orange 
syrup;  into  this  break  one  egg  and  add  one  ounce  of 
sherry  and  a  little  finely-shaved  ice ;  fill  glass  with  milk 
and  shake  thoroughly;  strain  into  a  clean  glass  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg. 

STRAWBERRY  SHERBET. 

Mash  and  strain  through  a  sieve  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  fresh  strawberries  and  half  a  pound  of  red 
currants;  add  to  the  juice  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
syrup  cooked  to  a  light  thread,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
then  strain  again.  Gauge  the  composition  to  18  degrees 
and  freeze.  After  it  is  well  frozen,  and  about  ten  min- 
utes before  serving,  stir  into  it  half  9,  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy previously  kept  on  ice.  When  the  sherbet  is  too 
pale  add  a  few  drops  of  liquid  carmine,  but  don't  work 
too  much  or  else  it  will  lose  its  color.  Serve  in  sherbet 
glasses. 


MALT  AND  BUTTERMILK. 

About  two  ounces  of  malt  to  a  mineral  glass  is  suf- 
ficient. Fill  the  glass  with  buttermilk  and  mix  by  pour- 
ing. Malt  extract  may  also  be  served  with  fresh  milk 
in  the  same  manner. 

GRAPE  FUP. 

Pure  grape  juice,  one  ounce;  raspberry  syrup,  half 
an  ounce;  orange  syrup,  half  an  ounce;  juice  of  half 
an  orange;  add  half  a  glassful  fine  ice  shavings,  and 
fill  glass  with  carbonated  water;  mix  with  a  spoon. 
Decorate  with  fresh  mint  and  seasonable  fruits;  serve 
with  straws. 

AUTO    SANGARU. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  raspberry 
syrup,  a  half-ounce  of  crushed  pineapple,  one-half  ounce 
of  Catawba  wine;  juice  of  half  an  orange;  fill  glass 
one-third  full  of  finely  shaved  ice,  then  fill  with  soda, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  decorate  with  fruit  and  serve 
with  straws. 

ORANGE   MINT. 

Into  a  12-ounce  optic  glass  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  spearmint  syrup,  add  an  ounce  of  grape  juice 
and  one- third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Fill  with  carbon- 
ated water,  mix,  and  decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange 
and  a  sprig  of  mint. 

RUSSIAN  COOLER. 

Fill  tall  glass  with  shaved  ice  and  pour  in  as  much 
fresh  cold  tea  as  glass  will  accommodate.  Take  a  spray 
of  mint  and  bruise  it  with  lumps  of  sugar,  which  will 
impregnate  the  sugar  slightly  with  the  mint  flavor. 
Sweeten  the  tea  with  these  lumps  of  sugar,  and  crown 
the  glass  with  a  spreading  bunch  of  fresh  mint. 

TEA    PUNCH    VARIATION. 

Make  up  four  quarts  of  ordinary  breakfast  tea;  add 
three  lemons  and  one  orange,  sliced.  Sweeten  to  suit. 
Place  in  a  bowl  and  add  a  large  block  of  pure  ice.  Serve 
in  tall  glasses.  This  is  a  variation  of  iced  tea,  but  a 
great  drink,  and  a  different  way  of  serving  never  hurts. 

SANTA  BARBARA  SODA. 

Juice  of  half  an  orange,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  juice 
of  half  a  lime.  Add  shaved  ice  and  fill  glass  with  plain 
soda.  Sweeten  to  suit  with  powdered  sugar.  Garnish 
with  slice  of  orange. 

MAYTIME    REFRESHER. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
vanilla  syrup  and  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  syrup.  Into 
this  break  one  egg  and  add  one  ounce  of  grape  juice, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  cream,  and  a  little  finely  shaved  ice. 
Shake  thoroughly  and  fill  with  carbonated  water,  same 
as  directed  for  sweet  egg  drinks,  and  strain  into  a 
clean  glass  and  serve. 

PINEAPPLE  DELIGHT. 

Into  a  10-ounce  glass  put  half  an  ounce  of  pineapple 
juice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup.  Fill  the  glass 
with  shaved  ice,  mix  well,  put  in  a  small  slice  of  pine- 
apple and  over  it  a  scoop  ful  of  orange  sherbet,  then  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint  and  a  cherry. 

GRAPE    MINT   JULEP. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  ounce  of  spearmint 
syrup,  add  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  fill  the  glass  half 
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full  of  ice.  Add  four  ounces  of  grape  juice  and  mix. 
Strain  into  a  punch  glass  that  is  one-third  full  of  ice 
and  decorate  with  piece  of  orange  and  a  sprig  of  mint. 

MINT  CXKTKTAIL. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  blackberry  syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  lemon,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice 
of  one  lime,  add  two  dashes  of  essence  of  spearmint; 
fill  one-third  full  of  fine  ice  and  balance  with  carbonated 
water ;  mix  and  decorate. 

VANILLA   MILK    (OR  CREAM )    SHAKE. 

Fill  tumbler  half  full  of  rich  milk  (if  cream  is 
added,  it  makes  a  great  improvement  and  a  correspond- 
ing additional  charge  Can  be  made).  To  this  add  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Shake  in  a  few  drops  of 
extract  of  vanilla.  Fill  tumbler  nearly  full  of  finely 
broken  ice.  Shake  vigorously  until  the  ice  is  melted  and 
draw  in  some  soda  water,  and  place  a  long-handled 
spoon  in  tumbler,  strain,  and  serve  with  two  straws. 

RASPBERRY    PHOSPHATE. 

Raspberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  phosphate 
flavors,  and  if  you  have  a  good  raspberry  syrup  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  build  up  a  good  business 
on  this  flavor.  Into  an  eight-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  raspberry  syrup;  add  a 
couple  of  dashes  of  acid  phosphate  and  then  fill  with 
carbonated  water. 

GINGER  ALE   COBBLER. 

Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  in  a 
small  amount  of  carbonated  water,  add  a  large  slice  of 
pineapple,  fill  the  glass  (12-ounce  size)  with  shaved  ice, 
pour  on  as  much  ginger  ale  as  the  glass  will  hold,  deco- 
rate with  fruit  and  serve  with  straws. 

SIMPLE   WAYS   OF    SERVING   GRAPE  JUICE. 

Grape  juice  may  be  served  acceptably  by  half  flUing 
an  eight-ounce  glass  with  finely  shaved  ice,  then  filling 
with  the  juice,  and  serving  before  there  is  too  great 
dilution  from  the  melted  ice. 

It  may  also  be  served  by  mixing  two  or  three  fluid- 
ounces  in  an  eight-ounce  glass  with  enough  carbonated 
water,  coarse  stream,  to  fill  the  latter,  the  mixture 
being  served  "solid." 

WILD  GRAPE  FLIP. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
wild  grape  syrup;  into  this  break  an  egg;  add  four 
dashes  of  lime  juice  and  some  ice;  shake;  fill  with 
soda  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

hunter's    CUP. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  champagne  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  pineapple  syrup; 
into  this  break  an  egg;  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
little  ice;  shake;  fill  with  soda,  and  strain  into  a  12- 
ounce  glass. 

BULGARIAN    CORDIAL. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
raspberry  syrup  and  one-half  ounce  of  orange  syrup; 
shake;  fill  with  soda,  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

COFFEE  A  LA   MODE. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 


of  coffee  syrup.  Add  one  ounce  of  whipped  cream 
and  one-third  of  a  glass  of  fine  ice.  Shake  thoroughly, 
and  then  draw  the  glass  from  the  shaker,  allowing  the 
syrup,  etc.,  to  remain  in  the  shaker.  Now  fill  with  car- 
bonated water,  using  the  fine  stream,  until  the  shaker 
contains  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  glass.  Pour  into 
a  mixing  glass,  and  back  once.  Then  strain  into  a  clean 
glass. 

COFFEE  EGG-NOG. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
coffee  syrup,  and  add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  coffee 
extract.  Into  this  break  an  egg,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  finely  shaved  ice.  Fill  the  glass  full  of  milk,  and 
shake  thoroughly.  Strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass,  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  This  is  a  nice  drink  where  the 
customer  desires  a  strong  coffee  flavor. 

COFFEE  FLIP. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  coffee  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  one-half 
a  lemon,  add  one  egg,  and  a  small  quantity  of  shaved 
ice;  shake  thoroughly,  fill  with  carbonated  water, 
and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  glass. 

AMERICAN  CORDIAL. 

Draw  one  ounce  of  wintergreen  and  one  ounce  of 
creme  de  menthe  syrup  into  a  12-ounce  glass.  Add  one 
ounce  of  sweet  cream  and  some  ioe  cream;  then  shake 
and  fill  with  soda,  employing  the  thin  soda  stream  for 
this  purpose,  and  strain  into  a  12-ounce  soda  glass. 
The  preparation  then  should  be  topped  with  whipped 
cream. 


HOW  TO  MIX  ICE  AND   SALT  PROPERLY. 

There  are  many  small  dealers  who  are  using  old- 
fashioned  freezers  and  do  not  yet  know  the  theory  of 
mixing  ice  and  salt.  Many  of  these  men  are  losing 
money  by  wasting  ice  or  salt  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  mix  the  freezing  ingredients.  Dairy  Technology, 
a  new  book  by  Profs.  C.  Larsen  and  William  White,  has 
something  to  say  about  ice  and  salt,  and  it  is  written  in 
a  way  that  every  small  manufacturer  can  understand. 
In  the  main  the  matter  is  good  and  the  proportion  ad- 
vised is  believed  to  suit  most  conditions.  The  Practical 
Druggist  quotes  as  follows  from  the  work : 

"A  freezing  mixture  is  made  of  ice  and  salt  The 
chief  cause  of  the  freezing  is  the  attraction  of  salt  for 
water.  This  causes  the  ice  to  melt  rapidly  and  absorb 
heat.  Whenever  a  frozen  solid  is  reduced  to  a  liquid, 
heat  is  absorbed,  and  when  one  pound  of  ice  melts  to 
water  at  32"*  F.,  it  absorbs  144  British  thermal  units 
(one  B.  T.  U.  being  the  heat  given  up  by  one  pound  of 
water  in  cooling  V  F.).  This  heat  is  absorbed,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  cream  mixture  in  the  freezing  can,  and 
finally  the  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  freezing 
point. 

"Cream  may  be  frozen  by  packing  the  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt  directly  around  the  freezing  can,  or  by  making 
a  brine  in  a  separate  receptacle  and  circulating  the  brine 
around  the  freezing  can. 

"On  a  small  scale  the  tub  freezer  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  the  ice  to  be  used  should  be  finely  crushed 
in  order  to  expose  to  the  salt  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  surface,  and  insure  rapid-feezing.    When 
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large  chunks  are  put  into  the  freezer,  they  do  not  pack 
dose,  large  air  spaces  are  formed,  and  the  ice  cannot  so 
well  perform  its  function  of  extracting  the  heat  from 
the  cream.  Furthermore,  large  pieces  of  ice  are  likely 
to  jam  and  dent  the  freezing  can.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pound  out  a  dent  and  make  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  it  was  originally. 

"Ground  rock  salt  is  used  in  preference  to  the  fine 
salt,  because  the  former  can  be  mixed  more  uniformly 
through  the  crushed  ice,  and  does  not  dissolve  too  rap- 
idly. Fine  salt  dissolves  almost  immediately,  causes  the 
pieces  of  ice  to  freeze  together  into  chunks,  and  does  not 
form  so  uniform  a  freezing  mixture  as  does  the  crushed 
rock  salt. 

"One  part  of  salt  mixed  with  about  twelve  parts  of 
ice  will  freeze  the  cream  in  about  the  proper  length  of 
time,  and  give  general  satisfaction,  but  the  amount  must 
be  varied  to  suit  conditions.  The  maker  needs  to  use 
his  judgment  in  this  respect. 

"Ice  and  salt  are  sometimes  mixed  on  the  floor  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  mixing  feed,  but  this  practice 
has  two  objectionable  features:  first,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ice  will  melt  before  it  can  be  used,  thus  causing  a  need- 
less waste  of  ice;  and  secondly,  just  as  great  a  quantity 
of  salt  will  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  on  top, 
thus  causing  a  needless  waste  of  salt. 

"There  is  little  or  no  necessity  for  putting  salt  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  because  the  salt  above  is  being 
washed  down  by  the  melted  ice.  No  salt  need  be  added 
until  the  freezing  tub  has  been  half  filled  with  ice.  At 
this  point  a  portion  of  the  salt  should  be  added,  and 
then  relatively  greater  portions  added  as  the  tub  is 
filled.  Crushed  ice,  free  from  salt,  may  be  first  added, 
then  the  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  salt  In  this  man- 
ner the  ice  and  salt  may  be  mixed  together  in  a  box  or 
on  the  floor. 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  too  much  salt, 
aside  from  the  needless  expense,  is  that  an  excess  of 
salt  causes  the  cream  to  freeze  too  rapidly.  This  rapid 
freezing  is  likely  to  cause  a  grainy  texture  and  a  low 
overrun.  A  lack  of  sufficient  salt  causes  smeary  ice 
cream.    Lumps  of  butter  are  also  likely  to  form." 


PREVENTING  ODORS  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

"Any  disagreeable  odor  about  a  «oda  fountain  is  the 
surest  way  you  can  find  of  driving  your  trade  away," 
says  the  Northwestern  Druggist.  "It  is  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  has  an  old  or  improperly  cleaned  foun- 
tain that  gives  off  a  sour,  sloppy  odor  gets  so  used  to  it 
himself  every  day  that  he  cannot  realize  it  is  there  or 
that  it  is  costing  him  big  money  in  the  way  of  trade. 

"Every  night  the  wooden  racks  behind  the  fountain 
should  be  taken  up  and  washed  off  and  stood  on  edge 
to  drain  and  dry.  The  entire  space  back  of  and  espe- 
cially under  the  fountain  should  be  cleaned  out.  Now  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  under  the  ice  cream  cabinets 
of  a  soda  fountain,  consequently  it  is  not  done  and 
lemon  peels,  paper,  old  straws,  spilled  syrups  and  ice 
cream  collect  under  there  to  become  offensive  and  ruin 
your  business. 

"Where  you  have  a  concrete  floor  all  this  space 
under  the  apparatus  should  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly 
with  a  hose  every  night,  preferably  with  hot  water. 


Where  the  floors  are  wood  this  should  be  all  washed 
down  with  a  mop,  hot  water  and  sal  soda.  If  you  keep 
everything  about  the  back  of  your  fountain  dean,  there 
can't  be  any  disagreeable  odors. 

"Slop  chutes  and  buckets  should  be  emptied  twice  a 
day,  otherwise  they  will  get  sour  in  hot  weather.  The 
chutes  and  buckets  should  be  washed  out  every  night 
with  sal  soda  and  hot  water.  The  inside  of  your  ice 
cream  cabinets  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  once 
a  week,  otherwise  there  is  a  collection  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ice  cream  cabinets  made  up  of  surplus  salt,  dirt 
and  straws,  etc,  and  the  melting  ice  and  spilled  ice 
cream,  which  is  very  bad. 

"The  closet  base  should  be  cleaned  up  and  washed 
down  and  kept  free  from  trash.  The  dispensers  are  apt 
to  take  off  their  soiled  coats  and  aprons  and  throw  them 
into  the  comer  closet  and  keep  them  there  for  a  week 
until  the  laundryman  calls.  They  are  saturated  with 
spilled  syrup,  cream,  besides  just  general  dirt,  and  in 
hot  weather  it  won't  take  long  for  them  to  start  giving 
off  an  odor.  There  is  another  serious  side  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  that  all  odors  such  as  mentioned  above 
will  attract  flies.    Think  it  over  and  get  busy." 


BREAKING  THE  EGG  GENTLY. 

Recently  I  noticed  an  item  about  breaking  eggs  in 
front  of  a  customer  at  the  fountain  in  which  one  of 
your  contributors  stated  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  a 
very  bad  thing  to  do,  on  accotmt  of  the  freshness  of 
the  egg  being  at  all  times  in  question,  writes  A.  E. 
Perkins,  of  Omaha,  to  the  Soda  Fountain,  According 
to  my  ideas  I  find  that  there  is  room  for  weighty  de- 
bate on  this  subject.  Therefore  I  take  up  the  defensive 
and  state  that  according  to  my  view  this  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do : 

First — First-class  fountain  operators  will  be  and  al- 
ways are  sure  their  eggs  are  fresh.  Therefore  there  is 
no  need  of  stealthily  sticking  one's  head  down  the  ele- 
vator shaft  of  the  fountain  to  break  the  eggs  on  account 
of  any  fear  of  what  has  happened  in  times  past 

Second— Any  up-to-date  soda  dispenser  will  engage 
his  eggs  of  some  good  reliable  person,  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  supply  soda  fountains  and  other  places 
consuming  eggs  with  fresh  eggs  the  year  around,  and 
not  depend  upon  the  grocery  stores  for  his  eggs,  some- 
times getting  eggs  that  are  one  day  old,  and  from  that 
to  two  weeks  and  sometimes  even  older.  This  method 
will  always  insure  good  eggs  at  all  times  in  the  year,  I 
claim.  I  always  request  all  of  my  helpers  to  break 
every  egg  in  front  of  the  customer.  This  method  shows 
the  customer  that  the  dispenser  has  confidence  in  his 
eggs,  in  turn  gaining  the  patron's  confidence,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  convincing  as  sedng  the  egg  broken  in 
the  glass  and  the  yolk  remaining  whole.  This  alone 
will  make  a  drink  very  appetizing  to  most  people,  and 
the  patron  is  sure  that  the  drink  is  good  after  seeing 
that  the  egg  was  perfect 

Dispensers  should  not  throw  eggs  in  the  glass  as 
though  they  were  throwing  a  ball  to  make  a  home  run 
on,  as  too  much  of  a  jar  will  break  an  egg,  espedally 
if  thrown  into  a  glass  which  has  ice  in  it.  They  should 
always  break  the  eggs  gently  and  quickly. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggist^  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 

BULLBTIN. 


The  Way  to  Open  a  Drug  Store.— 

Jas.  W.  Morrison,  president  of  Morrison,  Plummer 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  gives  some  general  advice  to  the  young 
man  who  wishes  to  start  a  store  of  his  own. 

"He  ought  to  have  enough  money,"  says  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, "to  buy  his  store  when  he  finally  finds  it.  He 
possibly  might  find  some  one  who  is  willing  to  assist 
him  in  starting  his  own  business  providing  he  has  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  capital  essential  to  open 
a  new  or  take  over  an  established  store.  But,  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  intimate  knowledge  of  such, 
affairs,  he  ought  to  thank  any  one  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  refuse  to  permit  him  to  commit  commercial 
suicide  by  trying  to  start  on  less  than  the  amount  I 
have  stated. 

"The  site  chosen,  the  young  man  should  study  his 
town  and  location  as  he  never  before  has  studied  any- 
thing. He  should  ascertain  beyond  perad venture 
whether  the  trade  in  the  town  he  has  selected  is  tran- 
sient or  residential.  Another  important  question  he 
should  seriously  consider  is  whether  he  expects  to 
count  on  employees  of  a  large  factory  that  may  shut 
down,  or  those  railroad  shops  that  may  be  moved  to 
other  towns  or  that  may  find  it  necessary  to  lay  off 
some  of  their  skilled  labor. 

"And  there  are  innumerable  other  features  into 
which  he  should  probe  before  investing  his  money  in 
his  own  store. 

"Is  the  town  growing  towards  him  or  away  from 
him? 

"Can  he  count  on  the  physicians,  and  do  these  doc- 
tors prescribe  or  dispense? 

"His  expense  account,  his  operating  expenses,  aside 
from  replenishing  his  stock,  ought  not  to  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  and  that  percentage  should  in- 
clude a  liberal  allowance  for  the  unexpected.  For, 
contrary  to  the  general  idea,  the  drug  business  is  done 
on  a  comparatively  small  margin  of  profit. 

"The  amount  of  credit  we  could  conscientiously  ex- 
tend this  young  man  would  be  based  rather  more  on 
the  moral  hazard  than  upon  the  amount  of  money  he 
possesses.  We  would,  of  course,  demand  a  letter  from 
his  bankers  showing  that  he  had  on  deposit  a  sufHcient 
amount  to  warrant  the  extending  of  credit.  He  would 
be  advised  to  meet  our  regular  terms  of  all  bills  pay- 
able in  thirty  days.  It  doesn't  take  a  student  of  char- 
acter to  determine  satisfactorily  whether  or  not  the 
young  man  is  going  to  make  good.  I  would  feel  safe 
in  opening  accounts  with  some  men  for  almost  unlim- 
ited credit;  to  some  others  I  would  give  little  leeway. 
I  base  my  judgment  on  the  moral  hazard. 

"The  young  man  will  not  be  in  business  long  before 
he  discovers  that  proprietorship  brings  with  it  respon- 


sibilities that  the  mere  clerk  rarely  dreams  of.  A  man 
may  be  an  accomplished  pharmacist  and  fail  as  a  drug- 
gist. He  may  know  his  profession,  but  not  his  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  distinction  which  experience  alone 
will  teach  him  to  draw. 

"The  new  retail  druggist  cannot  know  his  business 
without  taking  an  inventory  conscientiously  and  taking 
it  annually — an  inventory  not  of  his  stock  alone  but  of 
what  he  owes,  what  he  has,  and  what  he  is.  He  al- 
ways should  bear  in  mind  that  credit  is  one  of  his  most 
invaluable  assets,  and  that  his  credit  is  earned  not 
alone  by  the  amount  to  his  name  in  a  banking  institu- 
tion, but  by  his  industry,  his  reputation,  and  his  habits, 
both  commercial  and  personal. 

"He  should  beware  of  buying  too  much  because  of 
an  attractive  price.  Above  all,  he  should  guard  against 
owing  many  small  accounts.  Overstocks  and  the  un- 
expected total  of  small  debts  have  put  many  a  good 
man  out  of  business.  Conservative  buying  and  the 
gain  of  discounts  through  meeting  his  obligations 
promptly  help  swell  his  bank  balance." 

Advertising  a  Soda  Opening. — 

W.  H.  Hickerson  of  Warren,  Indiana,  ushered  in 
the  soda  season  with  a  formal  opening  of  the  fountain. 
He  sent  out  a  circular  6  by  9j4  inches  bearing  on  one 
side  the  soda  menu  and  on  the  other  the  following 
text: 

We  cordially  inviU  you  to  the  formal  opening  of  our  soda- 
water  season. 

As  in  the  past,  we  shall  strive  to  dispense  the  best  soda  that 
skill,  care  and  right  material  can  produce,  and  will  serve  all  of 
the  new  and  most  popular  beverages. 

We  have  some  rare  new  specialties  which  we  want  you  to  try, 
and  you  won't  have  to  wait  for  hot  weather  to  enjoy  them. 

Daintiness  and  cleanliness  are  matters  you  will  appreciate,  too. 
We  not  only  make  a  show  of  cleanliness,  but  everything  about 
fountain,  inside  and  out,  is  clean. 

We  enclose  a  free  ticket,  which  entitles  you  to  any  5-cent 
drink  served  at  our  fountain,  good  on  any  day  excepting  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday. 

We  hope  that  you  will  use  this  ticket  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, for  we  are  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  our  soda 
as  it  is  served  this  season. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.   H.  HICKERSON'S   DRUG  STORE, 

Wakken,  Indiana. 

P.  S. — Write  your  name  on  back  of  ticket. 

Attached  to  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  the  cir- 
cular '  was  a  little  coupon  perforated  at  the  edges  so 
that  it  could  be  readily  torn  off.    It  read : 


GOOD  FOR  ANT 

bg  drink 

SERVED  AT  fflCKERSOITS  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

Present  any  day  except 
Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Use  This   Ft«e  Tlekat   Now 


Mr.  Hickerson's  circular  was  not  a  costly  affair.  It 
was  printed  on  ordinary  white  paper,  but  served  the 
purpose  very  nicely. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  ScovnxE. 


an  increase  in  the  red  and  white  corpuseles. 
siders  lecithin  to  be  a  metabolic  stimulant. 


He  con- 


CarameL — 

Most  of  the  caramel  of  the  market  is  made  by  heat- 
ing glucose  containing  a  little  ammonia  or  its  salts. 
Such  caramel  possesses  a  coloring  value  of  25°  to  32** 
usually,  but  can  be  prepared  by  a  value  of  60**.  But  the 
highest  coloring-powers  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  and 
caramels  of  medium  power  (under  35**)  are  preferred 
for  articles  of  good  flavor. 

Caramel  prepared  by  aid  of  ammonia  should  not  be 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  the  color  should  be  brilliant 
and  not  easily  precipitated. 

'  The  coloring  matter  is  nitrogenous  in  character,  and 
is  almost  entirely  precipitated  by  phosphotungstic  acid. 
In  properly  made  caramel  there  is  an  excess  of  for- 
maldehyde and  of  phenols,  formed  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 


Hydrogenated  Oils. — 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  promising  industries 
is  the  changing  of  liquid  oils  into  fats  of  any  desired 
consistency  by  hydrogenating  them.  By  introducing 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  into  olein  it  is  changed  to 
stearin.  The  process  is  carried  out  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures (200**  to  500**  C.)  in  the  presence  of  a  catalysing 
agent — ^nickel  or  palladium — and  is  completed  when  the 
desired  consistency  is  obtained,  usually  in  four  to  six 
hours.  Hydrogenated  oils  are  free  from  odor  and 
almost  colorless.  A  number  of  products  are  already 
in  the  market  made  by  this  process,  and  a  number  of 
patents  have  been  granted. 

How  Much  is  "Q.  S."?— 

T.  Y.  Buchanan,  of  Scotland,  has  spent  ten  years 
and, made  over  24,000  experiments  to  determine  why 
and  how  the  change  in  volume  is  obtained  when  salts 
are  dissolved  in  water.  He  has  a  large  number  of  facts, 
but  no  law  which  will  apply.  Some  salts  decrease  in 
volume  when  dissolved,  and  then  expand  when  the  so- 
lution is  diluted.  Some  expand  and  do  not  decrease, 
and  some  decrease  and  do  not  expand.  After  all  these 
experiments  the  pharmacist  is  still  without  any  method 
for  calculating  the  volume  which  will  be  obtained  when 
a  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  given  amount  of  water. 

This  is  the  Limit !~ 

A  German  chemist  says  that  soap  dissolves  blood- 
corpuscles  and  that  the  relative  portion  of  fat  and 
soap  in  the  body  is  of  great  importance.  Soaps  are 
formed  from  fats  in  the  intestines,  and  an  excess  of 
soap  thus  formed  may  so  change  the  blood  as  to  cause 
anemia.  The  solvent  action  of  soap  on  the  blood  he 
finds  is  inhibited  by  lecithin  and  cholesterol.  An  Eng- 
lish chemist  seems  to  confirm  this  view  by  asserting 
that  lecithin  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  anemia,  causing 


Try  This  Field. — 

J.  L.  Howe  says  that  the  most  active  field  of  investi- 
gation now  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  that  of  complex 
compounds  of  the  metals.  Such  compounds  as  ferrous 
chloride  with  pyridine,  uranyl  salts  with  quinoline, 
cobalt  salts  with  diethylenediamine,  silver  salts  with 
isothiocyanogen,  copper-mercury  salts  with  ammonia, 
and  a  lot  more  of  similar  character  have  been  inves- 
tigated during  the  past  year.  At  present  they  are  of 
more  importance  from  a  theoretical  than  from  a  prac- 
tical, standpoint,  but  there  are  suggestions  of  practical 
importance. 

Flavors  vs.  Chemists. — 

The  question  of  the  value  of  citral  in  lemon  oils 
and  extracts  is  growing  more  complex.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  in  lemon  extracts  the  citral  content  dimin- 
ishes with  age,  but  the  extract  does  not  lose  in  flavor- 
•ing  power.  Now  Umney  says  that  terpeneless  oil 
of  lemon  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  contains 
36  to  40  per  cent  of  citral,  whereas  formerly  it  con- 
tained 46  to  48  per  cent,  but  the  present  oil  appears  to 
be  just  as  rich  in  flavoring  substances,  and  perhaps  just 
as  good  as  the  oils  richer  in  citral. 

Just  Water!— 

Water  is  "a  solution  of  ice  in  hydrol" — so  it  is  de- 
cided. And  two  French  scientists  have  agreed,  after 
a  series  of  color-matchings  in  40-foot  tubes,  that  "ice" 
is  a  "pure  blue  to  purplish-blue"  in  color,  and  "hydrol" 
is  "greenish-yellow  or  green."  Water  is  very  interest- 
ing, to  some. 

Phosphorus  Antidote. — 

E.  Sieberg  has  studied  the  action  of  phosphorus  on 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  finds  that  in  the  presence  of  air 
an   unstable  resinous   compound   is   formed   which  is 


A  Dbuoomt's  Baby.— This  it  the  little  IS-monthi'-old 
dauahter  of  Oharlee  Palmer.  Leon.  Kaiumb,  and  her  name  is 
Helen  Mariorie  Palmer.  She  represents  another  addition  to 
the  aroap  of  dmsaists*  children  reoentlj  shown  in  the  Buxxbtin 
OF  Phabmaot. 
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non-poisonous  and  has  reducing  properties.  It  appears 
to  be  a  derivation  of  hypophosphorous  acid,  and  is 
formed  more  rapidly  from  oil  which  has  become  par- 
tially oxidized.  He  proposes  to  deal  later  with  the 
action  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  antidote  to  phosphoi'us 
poisoning. 

Life  in  Bran. — 

Two  Japanese  chemists  have  isolated  from  rice- 
bran  a  principle  which  they  call  "orysanine,"  and 
which  they  claim  is  absolutely  required  by.  the  animal 
organism.  The  absence  of  it  causes  beriberi  and  sim- 
ilar diseases.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  in  "polished 
rice"  which  causes  sickness.  Meat  contains  a  similar 
principle,  and  it  is  needed  only  in  small  quantities,  but 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  animal  assimilation  and 
health. 

A  Temperature  Secret. — 

J.  H.  Eggers  says  that  a  superior  paste  is  obtained 
by  heating  two  quarts  of  water  to  160°  F.  and  gradually 
adding  2^  pounds  white  dextrin,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  is  not  allowed  to  change  more  than  one 
degrree.  When  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  add  12 
minims  oil  wintergreen  and  12  minims  oil  clove.  Use 
only  white  dextrin  and  watch  the  temperature  carefully 
during  the  making.. 

Boron. — 

Metallic  boron  has  recently  become  a  commercial 
product  of  importance.  It  has  peculiar  and  valuable 
electrical  properties  which  make  it  useful  in  certain 
electric  apparatus.  It  is  very  hard  and  is  used  for 
jewel-bearings.  It  has  a  very  high  melting-point — 
2300°  C. — ^and  is  prepared  in  electric  furnaces  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

For  YouTsAuto. — 

A  German  chemist  finds  that  by  **carburetting"  alco- 
hol— Le.,  treating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (70  per  cent) 
with  coal  t^r,  wood  tar,  crude  petroleum,  and  pyridine 
— he  has  found  the  ideal  motor- fuel  He  claims  that 
it  is  60  to  70  per  cent  better  than  gasoline,  it  leaves  no 
tmpleasant  smell  or  fumes,  and  can  be  produced  in  in- 
exhaustible amounts. 

Boila.— 

Helium  boils  at  — 272**  C. — or  within  one  degree  of 
the  "absolute  zero" — ^in  a  vacuum.  Oxygen  boils  at 
—183*',  carbolic  acid  at  —78**,  mercury  at  +357**,  sul- 
phur at  445°,  zinc  at  918°,  silver  at  1950°,  tin  at  2270°, 
copper  at  2310°,  and  iron  at  2450°.  The  iron  boiling 
point  is  the  highest  that  is  definitely  known. 

Jewelry  Tests.— 

Dr.  Ruhl  says  that  the  cause  of  the  darkening  of  the 
skin  of  women  by  gold  or  silver  jewelry  worn  next  to 
it,  at  certain  periods,  is  due  to  toxic  substances  which 
are  eliminated  from  the  general  circulation  through  the 
skin.  This  condition  is  periodic,  and  the  toxic  sub- 
stance has  not  been  identified. 


QUERIES 


In/annatian  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  foUotving  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buixi^- 
TIN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Liquid  Aromatic  Shampoo. 

G.  M.  K.  submits  an  unusual  query.  He  writes: 
"Will  you  please  publish  a  formula  of  a  good  liquid 
shampoo  that  will  work  in  hard  water?" 

P.  Henry  Utech  told  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  convened  at  Bedford 
that  he  has  found  a  "Liquid  Aromatic  Shampoo  Soap" 
a  good  seller. 

"The  formula,"  said  Mr.  Utech,  "is  one  suggested 
by  Wilbert  some  years  ago,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
the  ordinary  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed,  sesame,  Malaga 
olive  oil,  and  mixtures  of  these  with  cottonseed  oil, 
but  all  were  found  to  be  objectionable  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

"The  formula  now  used  is  as  follows : 

Sodium   hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Potassium  hydroxide 80  grammes. 

Cottonseed  oil    1000  Cc. 

Alcohol    600  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 2600  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  600  Cc.  water.  After  solution 
has  been  effected,  add  the  alcohol,  and  finally  the  cottonseed 
oil,  in  several  portions,  and  shake  thoroughly.  Allow  to  stand 
for  several  hours,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally,  until  thor- 
oughly saponified.     Finally  add  water  sufficient  to  make  S600  Cc 

To  the  soap  liquid  thus  prepared  add: 

Potassium  carbonate 60  grammes. 

Terpineol  18  Cc 

Evergreen    ''A"   sufficient   to   produce    a   grass 
green  color. 

"This  soap  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents 
per  gallon.  Dispense  in  four-ounce  bottles  at  25  cents. 
The  trade  packages  of  similar  products  seldom  contain 
more  and  retail  at  50  cents,  a  good  talking  point.  By 
putting  a  little  personal  push  back  of  this  product,  it 
can  be  made  into  a  very  profitable  specialty." 

As  for  the  correction  of  the  hard  water,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  make  the  shampoo  more  alkaline  with  lye 
or  washing  soda.  But  the  objection  to  that  procedure 
is  that  lime  or  magnesium  in  the  water  will  make  an 
insoluble  soap  that  sticks  to  the  hair.  The  correction 
will  enable  the  shampoo  to  foam,  but  it  won't  eliminate 
a  certain  amount  of  precipitate. 

It  were  better  to  correct  the  water  than  the 
shampoo.  Suppose  you  read  the  comprehensive  and 
instructive  article  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  in  this  issue  on 
the  correction  of  hard  waters.  It  may  help  you  out 
considerably. 


Hemorrhoids, 
N.  A.  P.  Co.  submits  the  following  request:  "Please 
publish  the  formula  of  a  liquid  pile  remedy  that  can  be 
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injected  with  a  syringe,  a  remedy  for  itching  piles  espe- 
cially." 

We  advise  consultation  with  a  physician.  "A  good 
procedure  is  to  use  4  drops  each  of  pure  phenol  and 
glycerin,  and  inject  one  tumor  at  a  time."  But  this 
method  is  probably  fraught  with  danger  unless  the  in- 
jection be  made  by  a  competent  practitioner. 

The  following  suppository  is  suggested  by  Potter 
for  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoids : 

Iodoform 1  drachm. 

Bal^m  of  Peru 2  drachms. 

Magnesium  oxide   1  drachm. 

Spermaceti    54  drachm. 

Oil    of    theobroma sufficient. 

Mix  and  make  12  suppositories. 

The  following  ointment  for  piles  is  also  found  in 
the  literature: 

Nutgall,   powdered    20  grains. 

Opium,  powdered   10  grains. 

Ointment  of  lead  subacetate 60  grains. 

Simple  ointment   1  drachm. 

Mix  and  make  an  ointment. 


Tzvo  Percentage  Scluiion  Problems. 

R.  B.  submits  two  questions  about  the  preparation  of 
percentage  solutions.  He  asks:  "How  much  guaiacol 
would  be  required  to  make  six  ounces  of  a  15-per-cent 
solution  in  glycerin?  How  much  ichthyol  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  six  ounces  of  a  lO-per-cent  solution  in 
glycerin  ?" 


There  are  455.5  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of.  water.  The 
specific  gravity  of  glycerin  is  about  1.25.  Hence 
455.5X1.25X6X.15=512.4  grains  of  guaiacol.  Add  suf- 
ficient glycerin  to  make  six  fluidounces. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way  in  the  second  problem, 
ten  per  cent  of  3416.25  grains  is  341.6  grains  of  ichthyol, 
which  may  be  diluted  with  sufficient  glycerin  to  make 
six  fluidounces. 


Aromatic  Castor  Oil. 

F.  W.  C' wants  a  formula  of  aromatic  castor  oil. 

The  following  formula  is  a  typical  one  and  has  been 
proposed  for  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  National 
Formulary : 

Saccharin    0.6  Gm. 

Oil    of    cinnamon 1.6  Gm. 

Vanillin    1  Gm. 

Cumarin    0.1  Gm. 

Alcohol    40    Cc 

Castor  oil,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  saccharin,  vanillin,  and  cumarin 
in  the  alcohol  and  all  the  castor  oil  and  mix  thoroughly. 


Wild  Cherry  Phosphate. 

J.  S.  R. — Here  is  a  formula  of  wild  cherry  phosphate 
borrowed  from  the  Spatula  Soda  Water  Guide : 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry  (U.  S.  P.) 8  ounces. 

Port  wine    8  ounces. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds ^ 4  drops. 

Solution  of  citric  acid  (50  per  cent).. 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cudbear I  ounce. 

Simple  syrup,  q.  s 1  gallon. 


QpnciAL  H06T8  AT  THB  Nabhviixb  Mbbtino.  — Io  this  group  are  seen  the  chairmen  of  the  eight  different  oommittees  who  have 
charge  of  the  reception  and  entertainment  at  the  6l8t  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  be  held  in  Nashville,  August  18-^.  1918. 
Beading  from  left  to  right,  standing,  are  R.  W.  Vickers.  M.  E.  Button,  C.  C.  Young.  J.  B.  Sand ;  sitting  are  Ira  B.  Clark.  B.  A.  Ruddi- 
man.  J.  O.  Burge.  and  W.  B.  White.  They  all  join  with  the  city  and  State  in  an  earnest  invitation  to  the  whole  membership  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  to  come  to  the  Nashville  meeting  and  receive  an  old  fashion  Southern  welcome. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


Some  of  our  readers  will 
OF  TOE^  BULLETIN  doubtless  be  complaiiiing  bit- 
terly over  the  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
Our  excuse  is  that  we  wanted  to  hold  the  issue 
open  for  the  reports  of  the  two  big  annual 
conventions — ^the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  Nashville  and 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  Cincinnati.  Both  of  these 
meetings  were  held  late  in  the  month,  which 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  publications  like 
ours  coming  out  the  first  of  the  succeeding 
month.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention,  indeed, 
did  not  adjourn  until  the  29th,  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  was  a  Sunday  and  a  holiday, 
when  of  course  our  editorial  and  printing 
offices  were  closed. 

Then,  too,  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  re- 
alize that  such  reports  of  the  big  conventions 
as  we  print  this  month  cannot  be  written  until 


after  the  meetings  have  come  to  a  close.  They 
are  editorial  summaries  or  bird's-eye  views 
rather  than  "reports,"  and  we  often  mention 
something  important  in  the  very  first  para- 
graph which  did  not  develop  until  an  hour  be- 
fore final  adjournment.  AH  of  our  contem- 
poraries, on  the  other  hand,  printed  detailed, 
daily,  chronological  "minutes"  of  the  meetings, 
which  can  be  written  at  once  and  sent  in  to  the 
journal  office  as  fast  as  the  convention  trans- 
acts its  business.  This  of  course  saves  time 
and  makes  for  speed.  We  prefer  our  own 
method,  however,  and  our  only  reason  for 
mentioning  it  is  that  it  involves  some  little  de- 
lay. Nevertheless  we  trust  that  this  issue  will 
appear  at  an  early  date  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  our  reviews  of  the  two 
big  meetings  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and 
will  furthermore  give  our  readers  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  really  important  developments  at 
both  Nashville  and  Cincinnati. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  DELEGATES. 


Without  trying  to  anticipate 
how  the  newly  organized 
House  of  Delegates  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  will  acquit  itself  before  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  is  read,  we  may  mention  a  very 
interesting  prediction  ventured  by  Henry  P. 
Hynson  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Drug- 
gists Circular  for  August.  Mr.  Hynson  is 
much  interested  in  the  new  House,  and  it  will . 
be  recalled  that  he  and  the  late  Professor  Hall- 
berg  proposed  something  like  it  at  the  1896 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Hyn- 
son speaks  tenderly,  indeed,  of  "poor,  dear,  old 
Hallberg's  cruel  slaughter  on  that  occasion," 
and,  since  the  slaughter  was  mutual,  he  doubt- 
less cherishes  a  certain  melancholy  whenever 
he  thinks  of  their  historic  rout.  Nevertheless 
we  now  have  a  House  of  Delegates,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  effectively  it  will  justify 
its  existence. 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Hynson's  prediction,  we 
may  say  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
there  will  be  two  houses  of  delegates — ^an  up- 
per house  and  a  lower  house.     The  upper 
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house  will  be  made  up  of  delegates  from  na- 
tional organizations  only,  the  lower  house  of 
delegates  from  State  associations  only.  In 
the  meantime,  he  thinks,  the  council  will  be 
greatly  restricted — so  restricted  as  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  "cabinet."  This  prediction,  to  say 
the  least,  is  rather  interesting.  It  anticipates  a 
form  of  government  Hke  that  of  the  nation  at 
Washington,  with  a  president,  a  cabinet,  a  sen- 
ate, and  a  house  of  representatives.  .  This,  Mr. 
Hynson  believes,  would  make  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
including  the  important  sections,  "complete  and 
particularly  effective." 


We  observe  that  the  Ohio 
SPLITTING  HAiKS.  Board  of  Pharmacy  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  on 
the  plea  that  the  Ohio  pharmacy  law  permits 
the  board  to  exchange  certificates  with  other 
boards  only  when  a  mutual  agreement  to  this 
eflFect  has  been  made.  The  board  declares  in 
its  explanation  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  it  is  constantly  being  asked 
to  interchange  with  other  members  with  whom 
it  has  no  direct  agreement.  Since  it  cannot 
exchange  under  such  conditions,  and  since  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  to  do  so,  the 
board  thinks  that  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  withdraw  from  membership  in  the  national 
body. 

This  reason  seems  to  us  rather  finical.  It 
points  out  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
We  assume  that  the  Ohio  provision  is  a  typical 
one  giving  the  Ohio  Board  the  right  to  ex- 
change certificates  with  another  board  when 
the  two  agree  to  adopt  mutual  exchange  cour- 
tesies. But  isn't  such  an  agreement  brought 
about  in  effect  when  25  or  30  or  50  or  100 
boards  join  a  national  organization  and  mutu- 
ally vote  to  abide  by  certain  definite  rules  and 
regulations?  Why  make  any  distinction? 
Furthermore,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Ohio  and  similar  laws  is,  isn't  it,  that  you 
shall  honor  the  certificate  of  a  board  which 
in  turn  honors  yours?  Very  well — ^this  condi- 
tion is  met  as  well  by  the  members  operating 
under  the  regulations  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation as  by  those  boards  having  a  private 
agreement  or  understanding  with  one  another. 
They  all  get  together  and  promise  to  accept 
one  another's  certificates. 

Splitting  hairs  is  doubtless  a  rather  interest- 


ing  occupation,   but    after   all    is   somewhat 
fruitless  in  this  practical. world. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  addition  to  a  reduction  in 
J^s^^SJ^SS;.  express  rates,  druggists  are 
further  favored  by  several 
changes  in  the  Parcels  Post  System.  The 
maximum  weight  limit  of  packages  has  been 
increased.  The  rate  of  postage  within  the  first 
and  second  zones  has  been  reduced.  Finally, 
a  convenient  rate  chart  has  been  substituted  for 
the  parcel  post  map  in  determining  postage 
rates. 

The  first  zone  now  includes  the  territory 
within  the  local  delivery  of  any  office.  The 
first  zone  rate  of  postage  applies  to  all  parcel 
post  mail  deposited  at  any  office  for  local  de- 
livery or  for  delivery  by  city  carrier  or  on 
rural  routes  emanating  from  that  post-office. 
The  second  zone  includes  the  remainder  of 
what  is  now  the  first  zone,  together  with  the 
present  second  zone,  and  includes  all  the  area 
in  whole  or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approx- 
imately 150  miles  from  any  given  post-office. 

Postage  rates  for  the  local  delivery  of  par- 
cels exceeding  four  ounces  are  reduced  in  the 
proposed  first  zone  from  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  pound, 
to  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent 
for  each  additional  two  pounds.  The  proposed 
second  zone  will  embrace  a  radius  of  150  miles 
from  any  post-office,  and  the  rates  therein  will 
'  be  reduced  to  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
one  cent  for  ^ach  additional  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

The  maximum  weight  of  parcels  post  pack- 
ages will  be  20  pounds  instead  of  11  pounds  as 
heretofore.  This  weight  requirement,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  first  and  second  zones. 


A  very  suggestive  paper  on 
w™  ™e™ndee.  "Itinerant  Vending  and  the 

One  Remedy"  was  read  by 
L.  Z.  Lantz  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Lantz 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  the  first  place  that 
the  movement  to  curtail  or  abolish  the  itinerant 
vending  wagon  by  legislation  was  a  complete 
failure.  The  usual  plan  is  to  impose  a  tax  on 
venders:  if  the  tax  is  large  enough  to  be 
really  prohibitive,  it  is  at  once  declared  imcon- 
stitutional  by  the  courts;  if  it  is  small,  then 
it  merely -ficts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vender  to 
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get  enough  additional  business  to  compensate 
for  the  expense. 

Under  these  conditions,  declared  Mr.  Lantz, 
the  only  effective  remedy  left  is  that  of  direct 
competition.  The  druggists  in  his  county  got 
together,  formed  a  cooperative  company,  and 
entered  the  wagon  business.  The  original  cap- 
italization of  $10,000  was  increased  during  the 
first  year  to  $25,000,  and  a  director  of  wagon 
salesmen  was  secured  who  had  gained  his  ex- 
perience in  working  for  one  of  the  large  vender 
companies.  Something  like  90  items  are  car- 
ried, and  they  include  family  remedies,  spices, 
soaps,  flavoring  extracts,  toilet  articles,  house- 
hold articles  and  the  like. 

We  believe  that  a  similar  company,  though 
perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  operating 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  Wisconsin.  It 
seenas  to  us  that  we  remember  having  read 
an  article  on  the  subject  contributed  some- 
where by  E.  B.  Heimstreet,  the  well-known 
druggist  of  Palmyra. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A   somewhat   peculiar   case 
LiovoK.  has  been  going  through  the 

Indiana  courts.  The  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  we  gather  from  the  facts,  has 
been  trying  to  put  a  firm  of  retail  druggists  in 
Indianapolis  out  of  business  because  they  sold 
liquor.  About  a  year  ago  the  board  revoked 
the  pharmacy  licenses  of  the  proprietors  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  guilty  of  "gross 
immorality"  in  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The 
druggists  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  on  Ihe 
ground  that  sales  of  liquor  did  not  constitute 
gross  immorality.  In  this  they  were  upheld. 
The  druggists .  then  asked  that  the  board's 
charges  be  made  more  specific,  and  when  this 
case  came  up  the  court  again  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  defendants,  and  directed  the  board  to 
issue  licenses  to  them.  The  State  Board  has 
now  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


AN  IHPOITilNT 
NOTICE. 


Some  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
local  collectors  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department 
have  been  sending  out  a  notice  to  retail  drug- 
gists regarding  government  liquor  licenses. 
The  notice  is  accompanied  by  the  long  list  of 
proprietaries  with  which  our  readers  have  been 
made  familiar  in  years  past,  and  which  com- 
prises preparations  that  are  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  alcoholic  beverages  even  though 


advertised  as  being  medicinal.  It  is  generally 
known  tliat  these  proprietaries  may  not  be  sold 
except  by  dealers  possessing  a  government 
liquor  license,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known, 
as  stated  in  the  notices  now  being  sent  out, 
that  the  mere  possession  by  a  druggist  of  such 
articles  may  make  him  liable  to  the  tax  and 
even  subject  to  a  fine  in  addition.  As  the  no- 
tice says,  the  courts  have  held  tliat  one  who 
has  liquor  on  hand  ready  to  sell  is  a  dealer, 
and  the  only  evidence  presented  in  some  cases 
has  been  that  of  mere  possession. 

Another  point  brought  out  in  the  notice  to 
which  we  refer  is  the  following:  "An  apoth- 
ecary who  puts  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  liquor,  in 
a  prescription  containing  sufficient  medicine  to 
render  it  a  medicine,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used 
as  alcohol,  or  as  alcoholic  liquor,  and  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  as  a  beverage  or  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  beverage,  is  not,  by  reason  of  such 
use,  a  liquor  dealer,  but  one  who  fills  a  pre- 
scription containing  alcohol  or  alcoholic  liquor, 
and  an  amount  of  medicine  insufficient  to  make 
it  medicinal,  is  a  liquor  dealer  and  is  liable  to 
the  special  tax," 


PEPPEKMINT 

VS. 
PEPPEKMINT. 


A  series  of  prosecutions 
brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  the  instance  of 
the  U.  5.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  has  resulted  in  pleas 
of  guilty  on  the  part  of  shippers  of  food  and 
drugs  in  interstate  commerce.  One  recent 
case  was  that  involving  the  shipment  of  a 
quantity  of  extract  of  peppermint,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded,  from 
the  State  of  New  York  into  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  preparation,  it  was  charged, 
consisted  of  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of 
peppermint  oil,  containing  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  peppermint  oil,  whereas  the 
standard  is  a  product  containing  not  less  than 
three  per  cent.  It  was  claimed  by  the  govern-  • 
ment  that  adulteration  consisted  in  substituting 
in  part  for  the  genuine  substance  water  and  al- 
cohol, coloring  the  product  with  a  coal-tar  dye 
in  a  manner  whereby  its  inferiority  was  con- 
cealed, and  that  the  misbranding  consisted  in  a 
label  indicating  that  the  product  was  an  ex- 
tract of  peppermint  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ard in  strength  and  quality  as  understood  by 
the  trade  and  the  public.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  the  court  suspended  sen- 
tence. 
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Following  the  receipt  of  sev- 
OLivE  OIL  o.  K.      eral  inquiries  as  to  whether 

a  large  part  of  the  olive  oil 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  adulterated 
with  cotton-seed  oil,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  special  investigation  into 
the  character  of  the  olive  oil  admitted.  Since 
1900,  the  Department,  through  its  various  port 
laboratories,  has  examined  samples  from  2149 
importations  of  olive  oil.  Of  these,  only  ten 
were  refused  entry,  and  only  three  of  these 
were  refused  entry  for  containing  cotton-seed 
oil.  These  cotton-seed  oil  adulterations  date 
back  to  1908,  when  two  shipments  were  found 
to  be  adulterated,  and  1909,  when  one  ship-* 
ment  was  found  to  be  adulterated.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  shipment  which  has 
given  evidence  of  cotton-seed  oil  adulteration. 
In  IftlO,  seven  shipments  of  olive  oil  were  re- 
fused admission  because  adulterated  with  pea- 
nut oil,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  no 
c«tses  discovered  of  either  cotton-seed  oil  or 
peanut  oil  adulteration.  The  addition  of 
cotton-seed  oil  to  olive  oil,  the  government 
specialists  report,  is  very  easily  detected.  In- 
dications therefore  are  that  all  olive  oil  admit- 
ted to  the  country  and  branded  as  olive  oil  has 
been  pure  olive  oil,  and  has  contained  no  cot- 
ton-seed or  peanut  oil. 


Dr.  George  F.  Payne  of 
APPKECiATiON.      Atlanta,    whom    everybody 

knows  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Pharmacists 
in  the  Government  Service  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for 
many  years,  lias  recently  received  a  most  inter- 
esting round  robin  from  the  pharmacists  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  purpose  of  the  let- 
ter was  to  tell  the  Doctor  how  much  the  signa- 
tories appreciated  his  services  in  their  behalf, 
and  it  was  signed  by  all  25  of  them.  The  let- 
ter traveled  for  seven  months  getting  the  sev- 
eral signatures  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world — wherever  the  naval  pharmacists  liap- 
pened  to  be  on  duty  at  the  moment. 


A  NEW 

ASSOCIATION 

OKOAN. 


The  Detroit  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  is  a  live 
organization.  To  prove  the 
point,  and  further  to  increase  its  usefulness,  it 
has  recently  inaugurated  the  publication  of  an 
association  paper,  known  as  the  "D.  A.  R.  D. 


Journal."  The  first  issue  was  gotten  out  in 
July,  and  subsequent  numbers  will  be  published 
monthly.  Organs  of  this  kind  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose,  and  are  employed  successfully 
by  local  associations  like  those  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Louisville.  They 
keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the 
organization,  and  they  disseminate  information 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
body.  J.  H.  Webster  is  president  of  the  De- 
troit association  and  is  conducting  a  live  and 
vigorous  administration. 


ADVANCING  Somc  of  the  university 
EDUCATIONAL  scliools  of  pharmacy  are 
.EOunEHENTS.  gradually  stiffening  their  en- 
trance  requirements.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
school  of  the  University  of  Washington,  in 
Seattle,  requires  a  full  high-school  course  of 
all  candidates  for  either  the  Ph.C.  or  B.Sc.  de- 
gree. The  school  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska announced  in  July  that  it  would  require 
a  high-school  course  of  all  pharmacy  students 
working  toward  a  pharmacy  degree.  The 
school  at  the  University  of  Kansas  is  now  in- 
creasing its  entrance  requirement  year  by  year, 
and  our  recollection  is  that  high-school  gradua- 
tion will  be  exacted  within  the  next  year  or 
two.  One  or  two  other  schools,  and  possibly 
more  than  that,  are  already  taking  the  same 
stand.  These  and  other  -indications  point  to 
the  fact  that  pharmacy  is  educationally  being 
placed  gradually  upon  a  higher  and  more  per- 
manent foundation. 


On  October  15  a  drastic  re- 
"^"educed™     duction  in  express  rates  will 

go  into  effect  unless  the  com- 
panies obtain  an  extension  of  time.  The  re- 
duction ordered  ranges  from  10  to.  CO  per  cent. 
The  transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  packages 
under  50  poimds  in  weight  is  largely  cheapened. 
Under  the  new  reduction,  the  express  rates  are 
lower  in  many  instances  in  the  200  to  300  mile 
zone  than  the  parcels  post  rates ;  over  the  3000 
mile  limit,  the  same  rates  maintain  in  each 
case.  These  reductions  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  express  companies  claim 
tliat  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  commission 
will  mean  a  loss  in  their  revenues  of  about  30 
per  cent,  or  something  like  $45,000,000  a  year. 
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SUCH 


Here  you  are  again !  A  drug 
CABELESSNESS!     ^tore  out  in  Idaho  burned  up 

the  other  day,  and  the  stock 
and  fixtures  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
inventory  value,  after  allowing  adequately  for 
depreciation,  was  about  $10,000.  The  insur- 
ance protection,  however,  amounted  only  to 
$5400.  The  druggist  therefore  lost  $4600  of 
real  value!  Was  there  any  excuse  for  it  at 
all?  Is  there  ever  any  excuse  for  such  crim- 
inal neglect  of  one's  own  welfare?  A  fire  im- 
poses enough  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
without  making  necessary  the  additional  loss 
in  money.  Every  druggist  ought  to  be  prop- 
erly protected  against  fire. 


THE  AIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  STATE 
BOAR])S. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  received  an 
inquiry  from  a  druggist  in  which  he  asked: 
"What  is  the  object  of  the  method  of  inspec- 
tion adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy?"  If  we  interpret  this  inquiry  cor- 
rectly, our  correspondent  wants  to  know  what 
good  can  spring  from  such  an  institution  any- 
way. Between  the  lines  we  can  see  a  certain 
innuendo— an  insinuation  that  both  the  ob- 
ject and  the  method  of  the  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  are  often  open  to  question. 

Now  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  familiar  in 
detail  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  We  observe  that  the 
board  came  in  for  some  criticism  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
the  criticism  was  friendly  and  was  not  meant 
to  be  at  all  hostile.  Our  belief  has  always 
been  that  the  New  York  Board  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  that  by  its  rigid  methods  of 
inspection  it  has  done  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  State. 
We  believe  it  is  a  simple  fact,  for  instance, 
tliat  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  drugs 
found  in  pharmacies  throughout  the  State  has 
been  reduced  year  by  year  until  it  has  almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  Apparently  most 
of  the  criticism  made  of  the  board  at  the  State 
meetiifg  was,  not  that  the  board  was  too  offi- 
cious, but  that  it  was  scarcely  officious  enough 


— that  its  force  of  inspectors  was  too  small, 
and  that  the  work  was  not  done  with  sufficient 
thoroughness. 

In  any  event,  considering  the  question  in  its 
larger  aspects,  and  not  with  reference  to  New 
York  State  or  any  other  particular  State,  there 
can  certainly  be  no  question  about  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  phar- 
macy boards.  They  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  registered  man  by  preventing  the  unregis- 
tered man  from  conducting  a  store.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  pharmacy  boards,  the  phar- 
macy laws  would  not  be  enforced,  and  any 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  could  practice  pharmacy 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Furthermore,  in 
those  particular  States  where  the  pharmacy 
board  is  vested  with  the  right  to  inspect  the 
character  of  the  goods  sold  in  drug  stores,  the 
public  has  been  protected  against  the  sale  of 
inferior  articles,  and  the  druggist  has  been 
made  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  a  way  which 
is  best  for  him  and  for  his  profession.  .  Cer- 
tainly all  these  functions  are  entirely  com- 
mendable, and  in  any  event  the  board  is  merely 
an  agent  for  carrying  out  the  law. 

As  for  the  methods  used  by  the  different 
boards,  they  have  been  reasonably  lenient  and 
considerate  so  far  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe.  Most  boards,  indeed,  have  behaved 
in  a  most  generous  and  magnanimous  manner. 
To  educate,  not  to  punish,  lias  been  the  aim  of 
the  boards  everywhere.  After  the  passage  of 
the  food  and  drug  laws,  druggists  were  given 
ample  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
requirements.  Consequently  if  a  druggist  is 
caught  violating  the  law  at  this  late  hour,  he 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  One  should 
look  carefully  to  his  tincture  of  iodine,  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  and  those  other  products  that 
are  especially  liable  to  deteriorate.  They  are 
often  open  to  criticism. 

Recently  we  have  heard  of  some  prosecu- 
tions over  an  insufficient  supply  of  camphor  in 
camphorated  oil.  Camphorated  oil,  it  appears, 
is  not  official.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned as  such  in  either  the  Pharmacopoeia 
or  National  Formulary.  Consequently  some 
druggists  declare  that  any  oil  containing  say  6 
or  10  per  cent  of  camphor  is  a  camphorated 
oil  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  since  there 
is  no  standard  for  it. 

But  the  inspector  may  take  a  different  view. 
He  opens  up  the  National  Standard  Dispensa- 
tory to  page  917  and  shows  that  "Camphorat^ 
Digitized  by  ^^^  ^  ^_^^\^ 
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Oil"  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Camphor  Lini- 
ment. Camphor  liniment  must  contain  20  per 
cent  of  camphor,  according  to  the  Pliarmaco- 
poeia,  and  he  proceeds  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  druggist.  See  the  point?  There 
is  a  pretty  question  of  law  involved  here  be- 
cause while  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  official,  the 
Dispensatory  is  not.  This  gives  the  druggist 
a  loophole  of  escape,  but  it  were  better  to  dis- 
pense a  20-per-cent  preparation  and  avoid  liti- 
gation. 

The  controversy  over  camphorated  oil  is  of 
course  typical  of  the  sparring  that  goes  on  be- 
tween the  dispenser  and  the  inspector.  But  it 
only  goes  to  show  that  without  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion the  druggist  would  be  allowed  too  much 
latitude  in  the  preparation  of  his  goods. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA 
CONTAIN? 

Whether  we  shall  have  a  broad  Pharmaco- 
poeia or  a  narrow  Pharmacopoeia — whether 
the  book  shall  recognize  only  a  few  drugs  of 
undoubted  and  established  merit,  or,  as  now, 
a  much  larger  number  of  drugs  generally  used 
and  prescribed  by  physicians  over  the  country 
— is  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  with 
great  vigor  and  some  heat  for  several  years. 
It  formed  one  of  the  acute  issues  of  the  phar- 
macopoeial  convention  in  Washington.  It  has 
bobbed  up  occasionally  ever  since,  and  now 
that  the  U.  S.  P.  is  nearing  completion,  a  wail 
of  protest  is  going  up  from  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  defeated. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  this:  a  relatively 
few  physicians,  and  more  particularly  a  few 
medical  pharmacologists,  some  of  whom  are  on 
the  Revision  Committee,  believe  ardently  in  a 
narrow  Pharmacopoeia.  The  majority  of  phy- 
sicians, on  the  other  hand,  and  practically  all 
pharmacists,  believe  in  a  wider  Pharmacopoeia. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Minneapolis,  Oliver  T. 
Osborne,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  at 
the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the*  Revision  Committee,  read  a  long 
paper  in  which  he  protested  vigorously  against 
the  decision  which  had  been  reached  within  the 
Committee  of  Revision  on  this  question  of 
"scope."     He  declared: 

At  this  date  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  contain  at 
least  845  drugs  and  preparations.  About  half  of  these 
are  not  needed.     One   hundred  and   fifty-eight  drugs 


and  preparations  were  recommended  for  omission 
from  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Scope.  Just  half  of  these,  namely,  seventy-nine,  were 
voted  in  by  the  Executive  Committee  over  the  ad- 
verse recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  only  one  member  of 
this  Executive  G>mmittee  is  a  physician  practicing  at 
the  bedside,  and  he,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope, 
in  sixty- five  tie  votes,  had  decided  in  favor  of  admit- 
ting the  drug  under  discussion.  In  other  words,  sixty- 
five  more  drugs  and  preparations  would  have  been 
deleted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope  had  its  chair- 
man not  voted  in  their  favor,  and  he  still  had  one 
more  vote  coming  to  him  in  the  Executive  Committee 
decisions. 

Dr.  Osborne's  contention  was  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  15,  and  as  well  the  entire 
General  Revision  Committee  of  50,  comprised 
a  great  preponderance  of  pharmacists ;  that  it 
contains  only  a  few  practicing  or  teaching 
physicians;  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Scope, 
although  made  up  entirely  of  physicians,  has 
been  overruled  by  the  Executive  Committee; 
and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  Phar- 
macopoeia will  recognize  a  lot  of  drugs  which 
should  be  ignored.  As  a  result  of  his  conten- 
tion the  following  resolution  was  adopted  in 
the  Section  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 
of  the  A.  M.  A.: 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  articles  officialized 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
flect the  progress  of  therapeutics;  and 

Whereas,  Therefore  the  inclusion  of  articles  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  now  in  progress  of  revision  should  be 
determined  by  their  therapeutic  merit;  and 

Whereas,  The  decision  of  therapeutic  questions 
should  logically  and  in  fairness  be  left  mainly  to  the 
medical  members  of  the  Revision  Committee;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  section  request  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  urge 
on  the  G>mmittee  of  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  that  the  selection  of  articles  to 
be  included  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  Scope,  in 
which  the  medical  profession  has  a  majority  represen- 
tation, rather  than  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
represents  mainly  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  and 
which  has  overridden  half  the  changes  advocated  by  the 
Committee  on  Scope. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  resolution  (and  the 
contention  likewise  of  Dr.  Osborne)  is  based 
upon  a  false  premise.  It  presupposes  that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  "reflect  the  progress  of 
therapeutics;"    that  it  should  recognize  only 
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those  drugs  which  experts  agree  are  of  incon- 
testable merit ;  that  it  should  be  a  guide  to  the 
physician  in  the  selection  of  therapeutic  agents. 
Now  this  is  all  wrong.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of  being  a  guide 
to  the  physician,  it  is  a  guide  to  the  pharmacist. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  tell  the  pharmacist  how 
he  may  select,  prepare,  and  standardize  those 
drugs  and  preparations  used  by  the  physician. 
The  only  question  to  be  asked,  regarding  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  a  particular  drug,  is 
this:  Is  the  drug  used  generally  by  the  med- 
ical profession?  If  it  is,  and  if  we  are  facing 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory,  then  the  Pharma- 
copoeia ought  to  provide  a  standard  for  that 
particular  drug.  This  is  the  whole  question  in 
a  nutshell — ^and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 


Antwerp,  Lower  Alsace,  and  the  Medico-Phar- 
maceutical Academy  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  On 
account  of  his  many  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature of  anthropology  and  archeology,  he  has 
also  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  leading 
scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

His  pharmaceutical  writings  include:  "Gal- 
lery of  Contemporaneous  Eminent  Therapeu- 
tists and  Pharmacognocists,"  Geneva,  500  pp. ; 
"Swiss  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Phar- 
macy," 1898;  "Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,"  1899;  "Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  Pharmacy,"  Vienna, 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


PHARMACIST  AND  CREMATIONIST. 

Besides  being  a  notable  pharmacist,  M. 
Burkhardt  Reber,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is 
also  a  prominent  cremationist,  archeologist. 
anthropologist,  writer,  and  politician.  He  was 
born  at  Benzenschwiel,  Switzerland,  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1848.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  of  Neuchatel  and  the  Universities 
of  Strasburg  and  Zurich,  he  served  as  the 
chief  pharmacist  of  the  cantonal  Hospital  of 
Geneva  from  1870  to  1885.  Following  this 
period  he  was  the  editor  of  "Progress,"  an  in- 
ternational review  of  pharmacy  and  therapy, 
from  1885  to  1889.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  federal  commission  which 
had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  Swiss  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

In  1887  M.  Reber  founded  the  Cremation 
Society  of  Geneva,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
honorary  president.  In  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  this 
year  the  association  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  bearing  his  profile  and  a  suitable  in- 
scription. As  a  cremationist  M.  Reber  was  in- 
strumental also  in  establishing  the  Geneva  Cre- 
matorium, and  has  greatly  enriched  the  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  the  reform. 

His  standing  in  the  pharmaceutical  world 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Brussels  and  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  Lyons, 


M.  BUBKHABDT  RBBBB, 

of  Gtonevs.  Switxerland. 


1899;  and  "A  Pocket  Pharmacy  of  a  Roman 
Physician." 

Politically  M.  Reber  has  been  a  deputy  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and 
is  at  present  a  municipal  councillor  of  the  city 
of  Geneva.  Few  men,  it  may  be  observed  in 
conclusion,  have  served  their  generation  and 
country  in  so  many  different  capacities  and  yet 
so  well. 


TWO    NEW  INSTRUCTORS   IN    PHARMACY. 

We  present  the  portraits  herewith  of  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  who  have  just 
been  added  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washington 
in  Seattle.  Arthur  W.  Linton,  Ph.G.,  B.S., 
who  has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacy,  was  graduated  in  1909  from  the 
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School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Professor  Linton  was  the  owner 
of  a  drug  store  in  Nebraska  for  several  years, 
so  that  he  combines  practical  experience  with 
college  training.    For  four  years,  since  he  left 


Ajithub  W.  Linton,  Ph.O.,  B.8. 

the  University  of  Michigan,  he  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  pharmacy  at  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity in  Indiana. 

Miss  Edith  Hindman,  Ph.C.,  B.S.,  will  be 
instructor  in  pharmacy,  with  duties  also  as  as- 


pharmacy  at  the  college  last  year  while  work- 
ing toward  the  M.S.  degree. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Washington^ 
also  holds  the  position  of  State  Chemist,  and 
employs  two  assistants  on  full  time  on  State 
work.  Since  1903  all  candidates  for  either  the 
Ph.C.  or  the  B.S.  degree  at  the  college  have 
been  required  to  be  graduates  of  four-year  ac- 
credited high  schools. 


RICHARD  H.  LACKEY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  P.  P.  A, 

The  election  this  year  of  Richard  H.  Lackey 
of  Philadelphia  as  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association  is  one  for 


Bdith  Hindman,  Ph.C.  B.8. 


sistant  State  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist.  Miss 
Hindman  received  her  training  in  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, getting  the  degree  of  Ph.C.  in  1910  and 
that  of  B.S.  in  1912.    She  was  an  assistant  in 


Mbssrs.  Laokbv  and  Saalbaoh, 
New  and  retirinc  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 

general  congratulation.  We  have  pleasure  in 
showing  a  photographic  snapshot  of  Mr. 
Lackey  and  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
presidential  office — Louis  Saalbach  of  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Lackey  stands  at  the  left  and  Mr. 
Saalbach  at  the  right.  Both  of  them  are  good 
men.  Mr.  lackey  is  the  owner  of  two  pros- 
perous drug  stores  in  Philadelphia,  is  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  a 
director  in  the  Nonpareil  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  For  something  like  five  or  six 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion, and  his  election  to  the  presidency  is  a 
tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  ability. 
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The  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Nashville. 

Touching  the  **  high  spots  **  of  the  Nashville  Convention  it  may  be  said  that  the  registration  vms  only  about 
400,  that  Detroit  i»as  selected  for  next  ^ear,  that  Geo.  M.  Beringer  was  installed  as  president,  and  that  the 
presidential  nominees  for  year  after  next  are  Caswell  A,  Mayo,  Otto  Raubenhdmer,  and  JVm,  C.  Andersoru 
A  constructive  step  was  taken  in  the  creation  of  a  "  Commission  on  Proprietary  Medicines,"  with  J.  H.  Beat  as 
chairman^  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Assodaiion  on  this  important  question  and  to  report  next  year.  An 
attempt  to  tear  up  the  Harrison  anti-narcotic  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress  as  amended  by  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference,  J»as  defeated,  and  a  telegram  i»as  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  law.  The  plan  to  ered  a  building  for  the  Offidal  Headquarters  of  the  Assodaiion 
T»ds  formally  approved,  and  Nashville  offered  a  free  site  for  the  purpose.  The  Proder  Statue  was  ordered 
modeled  and  will  be  dedicated  in  IVashingion  in  1917.  The  Conference  of  Faculties  began  its  work  of 
standardizing  degrees,  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  took  several  forward  steps.  The  Revision 
Committees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  N.  F.,  as  well  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Committee,  all  held  meetings, 
and  something  over  130  papers  were  presented  in  the  various  sections  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  An  editorial  survey  of 
the  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  other 
meetings  have  been  in  recent  years.  The  total  regis- 
tration was  only  a  little  over  four  hundred.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  members  were  frightened  away  by 
th^  prospect  of  southern   heat  in   midsummer.     Once 


home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  10  or  12  miles  out  of  the 
city. 

DETROIT   NEXT   YEAR. 

There  seemed  to  be  universal  approval  over  the  de- 
cision to  meet  next  year  in  Detroit.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  Association,  and  we  are  frankly  among 
them,  who  believe  that  every  meeting,  or  at  least  every 
other  meeting,  ought  to  be  held  at  some  ocean,  motm- 
tain,  or  lake  resort.  Places  like  Atlantic  City  and 
Mackinac  Island  are  much  more  delightful  than  a 
crowded  city  to  visit  in  midsummer,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  turn 
the  annual  meetings  into  an  outing  or  vacation.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  method  adopted  that  is  followed 
by  some  other  national  associations,  namely,  that  of 
meeting  every  other  year  in,  say,  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  alternate  year  in  some  large  center  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  local  members  and  a  means  of  adding 


The  chief  entertainment  feature  at  Naahville  was  a  trip  to  "The 
Hennitage,"  the  old  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  twelve*  miles  out  of 
the  citj.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  home  of  a  southern 
planter  *'  before  the  war." 


there,  however,  Nashville  was  found  not  so  hot  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  certainly  the  local  hosts  did 
everything  possible  to  make  the  affair  one  of  great 
pleasure  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night. 
Local  Secretary  J.  O.  Burge,  after  laboring  for  so 
many  years  to  bring  the  Association  to  Nashville,  and 
after  making  all  his  plans  for  the  occasion,  was  to  his 
great  grief  stricken  down  with  malarial  fever  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  convention,  and  was  not  able  to  appear 
on  the  scene  until  Thursday  or  Friday.  His  place  was 
capably  filled  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman.  The  enter- 
tainments and  arrangements  provided  for  the  guests 
were  all  exceedingly  pleasurable,  and  particular  refer- 
ence ought  to  be  made  to  the  interesting  trip  taken 
one  afternoon   to   "The   Hermitage,"   the   historic   old 


This  shows  the  main  hall-way  on  the  first  floor  of  **  The  Hermi- 
tage." The  furniture  and  the  wall-paper  are  exactly  as  they  were 
when  '*  Old  Hickory  "  lived  in  the  house  himself. 

new  members  to  the  roll.  Detroit  was  accepted  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  ordinary  type  of  city 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  summer  resort  on  the  other,  and 
everybody  felt  quite  delighted.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer  was 
made  local  secretary,  and  was  an  admirable  choice. 
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A   GREAT  PHARMACEUTICAL   CONGRESS. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  great  catholicity 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — of  the 
extent  to  which  it  represents  every  phase  and  branch 
of  pharmaceutical  activity — ^it  was  furnished  at  Nash- 
ville. The  one  week  there  was  in  reality  a  great  con- 
gress. There  were  the  seven  regular  sections  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  each  holding  two  or  three  sessions.  There 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  with  four  or  five  sittings. 
There  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  There  was  the  joint  con- 
ference of  the  latter  two  bodies  and  the  section  on 
education  and  legislation  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  Re- 
vision Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.  seized  upon  the 
occasion  to  hold  two  or  three  meetings.  The  Re- 
vision Committee  of  the  N.  F.  did  precisely  the  same 
thing.  The  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  Committee  met 
every  night  from  9:30  until  12  or  1  in  an  effort  to 
complete  the  second  edition  of  the  book.  The  new 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  organized  last 
year,  held  three  sessions,  and  its  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions one  or  two  in  addition.  The  new  section  on 
pharmacopeias  and  formularies  held  two  sessions,  and 
the  new  women's  section  three.  The  Council  met 
every  morning  at  nine,  and  the  groups  of  alumni  of 


the  various  pharmacy  schools  and  colleges  grasped  the 
opportunity  to  have  meetings,  luncheons  and  dinners 
in  behalf  of  their  alma  maters.  Besides  all  of  which 
there  were  meetings  galore  of  an  ijidefinite  number  of 
committees  of  one  kind  and  another. 

There  is  danger,  indeed,  that  this  increasing 
specialization  of  function  may  go  too  far,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  a  proposition  was  postponed  for 
one  year  to  create  still  another  section — one  on  materia 
medica  and  pharmacognosy.  With  too  many  sections* 
and  auxiliary  bodies  in  existence,  it  inevitably  happens 
that  there  are  two,  three,  and  four  meetings  being 
held  concurrently  in  diiferent  rooms  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  also  happens  that  there  are  sometimes  not 
enough  audiences  to  go  around.  In  Nashville  the  con- 
fusion was  a  little  worse  than  ever  before,  and  there 
was  no  let-up  in  work  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Every- 
body was  tired  out  and  everybody  was  more  or  less 
befuddled  by  the  multiplicity  of  business.  One  of  two 
things  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

PROGRAMME  REFORM    NECESSARY. 

Either  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  fewer  sections, 
or,  if  we  continue  going  forward  to  more  of  them,  we 
shall  have  to  cofirdinate  them  more  intelligently.    A 


NEW  OFFICERS  CHOSEN  AT  NASHVILLE. 


George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  in- 
ducted into  the  presidency  by  Harry  B.  Mason  and 
Henry  P.  Hyiison  at  the  last  general  session  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  made  a  very  feeling  response. 
In  the  meantime,  and  in  accordance  with  custom, 
three  sets  of  nominees  were  chosen  for  the  general 
offices  in  1914-15,  to  be  voted  upon  by  mail.  These 
were  as  follows: 

For  President:  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Otto  Raubenheimer, 
and  William  C.  Anderson. 

For  First  Vice-president:  L.  D.  Ilavenhill,  Willis  G. 
Gregory,  and  J.  O.  Burgc. 

For  Second  Vice-president:  C.  H.  Packard,  E.  Berger, 
and  E.  C.  Bent. 

For  Third  Vice-president:  Chas.  Gietner,  Burton  Cassa- 
day,  and  A.  B.  Huested. 

For  the  Council  (three  to  be  elected):  Otto  F.  Claus, 
M.  I.  Wilbert,  W.  B.  Day,  F.  W.  Nitardy,  E.  A.  Ruddi- 
man,  W.  C.  Bingham,  R.  H.  Walker,  Gus  Kendall,  and  I.  A. 
Becker. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  was  first  made  one  of  the 
three  nominees  for  the  presidency,  but  insisted  upon 
withdrawing  his  name.  John  Uri  Lloyd  aroused  tre- 
mendous applause  when  he  took  the  floor  and 
earnestly  pleaded  with  the  Association  not  to  accept 
Professor  Caspari's  withdrawal,  and  the  Association 
only  bowed  to  the  inevitable  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Professor  Caspari  would  not  permit 
his  name  to  be  considered.  Even  as  it  was,  the  audi- 
ence nearly  overrode  the  Professor's  objections. 

The  four  permanent  officers  of  the  Association 
were,  of  course,  reelected:  James  H.  Beal,  Secre- 
tary and  Editor ;  Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Treasurer ;  C. 


Lewis  Diehl,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy; and  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Historian. 

The  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Albert 
Schneider;  Vice-president,  E.  A.  Ruddiman;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W.  J.  Teeters;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, J.  A.  Koch.  Chairman,  K  G.  Eberle,  and  Chas. 
W.  Johnson.  Representatives  on  the  joint  Syllabus 
Committee:    W.  C.  Anderson  and  Theo.  J.  Bradley. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy elected  the  following  officers:  President.  E. 
Berger;  Vice-president,  M.  G.  Beebe  of  Vermont, 
John  CuUey  of  Utah,  and  W.  E.  Campbell  of 
Michigan;  Secretary,  A.  F.  Sala  of  Indiana;  Treas- 
urer, F.  W.  Ward  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  L.  C.  Louis  of  Alabama; 
Advisory  Committee,  H.  C.  Christensen,  Chas. 
Gietner,  and  E.  C.  Brandis. 

The  various  sections  elected  the  following  chair- 
men: E.  A.  Ruddiman,  Scientific  Section;  F.  W. 
Nitardy,  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing; Hugh  Craig,  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation;  W.  C.  Alpers,  Historical  Section;  Gus 
Lindvall,  Commercial  Section;  Mrs.  John  G.  God- 
ding, Women's  Section. 

E.  G.  Eberle  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  Joseph  W.  England  was  reelected  sec- 
retary. 

The  House  of  Delegates  elected  Clyde  L  Snow 
chairman,  Samuel  C.  Richardson  first  vice-chairman, 
Linwood  A.  Brown  second  vice-chairman,  and  Ly- 
man F.  Kebler  secretary. 
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movement  in  the  former  direction  was  made  when  the 
Council,  at  the  instigation  of  A.  V.  Pease,  appointed 
a  committee  comprising  Mr.  Pease  himself,  Chas. 
Holzhauer,  and  Harry  B.  Mason  to  canvass  the  advisa- 
bility of  returning  to  two  or  at  most  three  sections, 
and  to  present  something  in  the  way  of  a  plan  for 
consideration  next  year.  On  the  other  hand,  Local- 
Secretary  Seltzer  has  a  very  useful  idea  which  he  thinks 
of  carrying  out  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1914.  He 
proposes,  by  a  system  of  blackboards,  and  two  or  three 
hotel  "pages,"  to  notify  the  members  in  any  one  room 
what  is  simultaneously  going  on  in  all  the  other  rooms, 
so  that  a  given  member  may  be  kept  perfectly  in  touch 
with  the  multifarious  work  of  the  Association,  and 
may  be  prevented  from  missing  something  in  which 
he  has  a  keen  interest.  Ofter  a  man  is  bored  to  death 
by  what  he  is  listening  to  in  one  section,  when  some- 


A  new  portrait  of  Geo.  M.  Berioffer,  prMident  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
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thing  very  much  to  his  liking  is  going  on  in  another 
room  that  he  knows  nothing  about.  By  some  such 
system  of  coordination,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
considerable  number  of  sections  and  still  concentrate 
all  the  various  work  of  the  Association  in  the  one 
week  allotted  to  it. 

Many  people,  too,  think  no  work  should  be  done 
except  in  the  daytime,  and  that  the  evenings  should 
be  left  free  for  entertainment  or  resting.  There  is  no 
question  at  all  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  too  long  a  work- 
ing day — it  violates  all  the  laws  of  labor  unionism  and 
of  common  sense  besides.  It  may  be  possible  next 
year  to  concentrate  the  work  into  the  daytime  and 
correlate  it  all  so  that  it  can  be  done  without  con- 
fusion. One  necessary  step  may  be  that  of  relegating 
the  Council  meetings  to  the  evenings,  so  that  this  august 
body  may  not,  by  prolonging  its  meetings  so  far  toward 
noon  every  morning,  continue  to  delay  and  postpone 
the  regular  work  of  the  sections.  At  any  rate,  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  in  the  years  to  come  toward 


evolving  a  better  system.     The  A.   Ph.  A.  has    out- 
grown its  old  clothes,  and  no  one  seems  to  realize  it. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON   PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES. 

Touching  now  on  the  work  of  real  importance  ac- 
complished at  the  Nashville  meeting,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  one  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Proprietary 
Medicines.  President  Wm.  B.  Day  largely  devoted  his 
excellent  address  to  the  subject  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines, and  made  it  clear  that  the  Association  ought  to 
define  its  attitude  toward  this  pressing  problem.  Secre- 
tary Beal.  too,  had  paved  the  way  by  publishing  an 
editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  A,  Ph,  A.  some  months 
before,  so  that  the  Association  was  prepared  to  act  on 
the  proposition.  After  some  discussion,  therefore,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  and  it  was  charged 
with  the  following  duties:  It  will  (1)  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  proprietary  medicines  in  relation  to  phar- 
macy, medicine,  and  the  public  health;  it  will  (2)  in- 
quire whether  those  particular  proprietaries  known  as 
patent  medicines  contain  alcohol  or  narcotics  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  alcoholic  or  narcotic  habit;  it 
will  (3)  inquire  to  what  extent  the  commonly  adver- 
tised patent  medicines  contain  potent  drugs  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  dangerous  to  the  laity;  and  it  will  (4) 
make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  proprietary  medi- 
cines are  fraudulently  advertised  as  cures  for  diseases 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  not  curable  at  alL 

This  Commission  will  get  to  work  at  once,  but  it 
was  specifically  provided  that  it  would  report  to  the 
Council  and  not  to  the  Association.  Its  reports  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Council  before  they  can 
come  before  the  A.  Ph.  A.  itself.  Thus  a  proper  check  is 
placed  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Commission,  and  this 
was  generally  realized  to  be  a  necessary  restriction  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  question,  and  of 
the  danger  involved  in  taking  a  radical  position.  Secre- 
tary Beal,  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  made  a  strong 
and  convincing  talk  on  the  subject,  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  could  no  longer  dodge  this 
troublesome  question.  It  must  face  the  situation  openly, 
grapple  with  it  honestly,  and  arrive  at  a  definite  atti- 
tude which  must  express  the  convictions  of  American 
pharmacy.  The  Commission  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  the  Council,  and  comprises  the  following  men:  J. 
H.  Beal  of  Scio,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Thomas  F.  Main  of 
New  York;  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore;  J.  C 
Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  M.  I.  Wilbert  of 
Waishington,  D.  C. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commission  might  well  start 
its  labors  by  a  careful  reading  of  President  Day's 
address,  which  contains  some  excellent  suggestions 
looking  toward  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

THE    NATIONAL  DRUG   TRADE   CONFERENCE. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  this  important  Commis- 
sion, the  greatest  amount  of  interest  in  Nashville  was 
centered  on  the  attempt  of  Frank  H.  Freericks  to  ap- 
peal from  the  work  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference in  its  modifications  of  the  Harrison  Anti- 
narcotic  Bill  now  pending   in  Congress.     Readers  of 
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the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  are  familiar  with  the  work 
of  this  Conference.  They  will  recall  that  it  was  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  that 
it  comprised  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  five 
national  associations  in  the  retail,  jobbing,  and  manu- 
facturing branches  of  the  trade.  John  C.  Wallace,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  was  chosen  chairman  when  the  Conference 
was  organized  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Wallace  ren- 
dered an  admirable  report  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Nashville  meeting.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  Conference  represents  another  epoch  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  drug  trade 
a  clearing  house  has  been  formed  where  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade  can  get  together  on  legislative 
matters  and  fight  out  their  differences  before  legisla- 
tion is  introduced,  instead  of  squabbling  afterwards 
and  defeating  their  purposes.  He  declared  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  Conference  was  an  honor  to  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  under  whose  guiding  hand  it  had  been  brought 
into  existence,  and  he  recommended  continued  and  earn- 
est affiliation  with  it. 

This  report  of  Chairman  Wallace  was  rendered  in 
the  section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  and  it  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Wallace  that  so  far  the  Conference 
had  limited  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  anti-narcotic 
bill  introduced  into  the  lower  house  by  Congressman 
Harrison.  In  its  original  form  the  Harrison  Bill  was 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  drug  trade, 
and  after  three  meetings  in  Washington,  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  consultations  with  Congressman  Harri- 
son and  government  officials,  the  Conference  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  number  of  amendments  which 
made  the  bill  satisfactory  to  everybody  concerned  and 
which,  more  gratifying  still,  were  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  people  in  Washington.  It  was  a  stroke  of  ex- 
cellent work,  and  justified  at  the  very  outset  the  ex- 
istence of  this  new  legislative  clearing  house  in  the 
drug  trade. 

FIGHT    OVER  .THE    HARRISON     BUX. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Wallace  had  rendered  his 
report  at  Nashville,  Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Cincinnati, 
read  a  paper  and  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Harrison  Bill  as  revised  by  the  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Freericks,  it  may  be  explained,  was  one  of 
the  three  delegates  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  stood  alone  in 
his  contentions — that  no  one  of  the  other  fourteen 
members  of  the  Conference  had  supported  him  in  his 
views.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that,  although  he  was 
in  a  lone  minority,  he  was  right,  and  it  must  be  de- 
clared that  he  made  a  very  able  and  spirited  defense 
of  his  position.  There  are  few  speakers  in  the  drug 
trade  more  convincing  than  Mr.  Freericks.  He  lacked 
for  supporters  at  Nashville,  however,  just  as  he  had 
lacked  for  them  within  the  Conference  itself.  The 
question  was  argued  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  in  the 
Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  by  Mr.  Freericks 
himself,  John  C.  Wallace,  W.  C.  Anderson,  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  and  James  H.  Beal.  The  fight  was  sub- 
sequently taken  up  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  which 


Mr.  Freer icks's  resolutions  had  been  referred,  and  the 
last  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  not  heard  until  the 
final  general  session  on  Saturday  morning.  Ultimately, 
however,  when  the  storm  cleared  away,  it  was  found 
that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  unanimously  endorsed  the  work 
and  the  existence  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Confer- 
ence; that  it  had  approved  with  equal  unanimity  of 
the  Harrison  Bill  in  its  present  form;  and  that  it  had 
adopted  a  motion  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  at  Washington,  where  the  bill  is 
now^  resting,  asking  that  it  report  the  measure  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  and  urge  its  early  enactment  into 
law.  The  lower  house  of  Congress  has  already 
passed  it,  and  it  has  also  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan. 

In   the   meantime,   however,   it  was    predicted   that 


Caswell  A.  Majo,  historiAii  and  a  nominee  for  the  presidency  next 
year. 

Mr.  Freericks  would  carry  his  fight  the  week  following 
into  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  at  Cincinnati.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  his  effort  proves 
more  successful  with  that  body,  and  we  refer  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  to  the  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  who 
is  one  of  Mr.  Freericks' s  associates  on  the  delegation 
to  the  Conference  from  the  N.'A.  R.  D.,  is  vigorously 
opposed  to  Mr.  Freericks's  position,  and  a  battle  royal 
may  well  be  expected  in  Cincinnati. 

more  work  for  the  drug  trade  CONFEREN'CE. 

That  the  work  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Con- 
ference will  grow  in  scope  and  usefulness  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out.  Two  or  three  additional  questions  were 
referred  to  it  in  Nashville.  M.  I.  Wilbert  read,  for 
instance,  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  before 
the  section  on  Education  and  Legislation  showing  the 
idiotic  inconsistencies  and  the  hopeless  paradoxes  pre- 
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sented  by  the  hodge-podge  of  State  pharmacy  laws  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Beal  immediately  seized,  upon  the 
situation  and  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Conference  with  the  request  that  it  draw  up  model 
and  comprehensive  pharmacy  and  anti-narcotic  laws 
for  use  in  the  various  States,  to  the  end  that  some- 
thing like  uniformity  and  effectiveness  could  be  wrought 
out  of  the  present  confusion. 

Another  question  was  also  referred  to  the  Drug 
Trade  Conference  when  a  resolution  was  presented 
from  an  Ohio  delegate  declaring  that  the  so-called 
"variation  clause"  of  the  food  and  drug  act  should 
be  eliminated,  and  that  the  "single  standard"  should 
be  adopted  in  its  place.  Charles  M.  Woodruff  and 
George  M.  Beringer  argued  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  take  any  such  position;  that  the  wise  thing 
was  to  adopt  a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes; 
that   such  a  compromise  could  be  effected  only  after 


Otto  Raubenheimer,  one  of  the  three  nominees  for  the  presidency* 

careful  study  and  consideration;  and  that  the  whole 
question  had  therefore  better  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference.  This  action 
was   taken. 

THE   HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

The  House  of  Delegates  is  one  of  the  new  depart- 
ments of  A.  Ph.  A.  work.  This  was  organized  last 
year  in  Denver,  but  only  got  under  way  successfully 
this  year  at  Nashville.  So  far,  and  speaking  for  our- 
selves only,  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  work  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  resolve  itself 
merely  into  a  body  for  the  consideration  of  resolutions, 
and  one  of  the  immediate  results  is  to  invite  and  pro- 
voke the  offering  of  a  lot  of  resolutions  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  in  order  that  the  House  may  be 
given  something  to  do.  It  is  a  body  practically  identi- 
cal with  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  but  the  purposes  of  the  two  organizations  are  so 
fundamentally    different   that   the    same   institution    is 


not  equally  useful  in  both.  The  resolutions  finally 
adopted  at  each  convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  con- 
stitute the  political  platform  and  the  governmental 
policies  to  be  carried  out  in  the  police  and  propaganda 
work  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  during  the  following  year. 
The  A.  Ph.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  deliberative 
rather  than  an  executive  body,  and  a  lot  of  "whereases" 
and  "therefores"  are  more  or  less  emoty  and  mean- 
ingless. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Delegates  at  Nashville 
furnished  some  very  interesting  fireworks.  Several  of 
the  more  oratorical  of  the  members  got  off  steam 
that  would  have  been  dangerous  if  confined,  and 
the  net  result  was  the  passage  of  a  lot  of  resolutions 
of  varying  importance.  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson  presided 
with  characteristic  felicity  as  chairman  of  the  House, 
and  Professor  Snow,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  chairman 
for  the  coming  year.  Among  the  resolutions  approved 
were  those  providing  for  the  adoption  of  a  convenient 
button  or  pin  to  be  worn  by  association  members; 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  State  laws  requiring  each 
pharmacy  to  have  the  latest  editions  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  the  N.  F. ;  declaring  in  favor  of  the  graduation 
prerequisite;  asserting  that  methyl  alcohol  should  be 
sold  under  a  name  differentiating  it  from  ethyl  alcohol 
and  under  a  poison  label;  bespeaking  the  passage  of  the 
Bacon-Hughes  Bill  offering  better  treatment  for  the 
hospital  corps  of  the  United  States  army;  approving 
of  the  so-called  zone  system  of  parcel  post;  asking  the 
government  to  class  druggists  no  longer  as  retail  liquor 
dealers,  and  to  give  them  a  liquor  license  differing  in 
design  and  designation;  and  declaring  that  dispensing 
physicians  should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  State  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of 
pharmacy. 

A  RESOLUTION   ON  TOXIC  TABLETS. 

One  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates, 
however,  deserves  special  mention.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained that  several  papers  were  presented  in  different 
sections  on  the  general  subject  of  tablets  of  poisonous 
substances,  like  mercuric  chloride,  and  suggesting  that 
they  ought  to  be  made  and  dispensed  in  some  distinctive 
manner  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  more  or  less  in- 
herent in  their  use.  This  situation  finally  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, subsequently  approved  by  the  Association,  read- 
ing as   follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Associatiou  that  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
the  internal  use  of  poisonous  tablets  intended  for  external  use 
only,  tablets  containing  toxic  substances  in  sufficient  amount  to 
be  dangerous  to  life  if  taken  internally,  should  comply  with  the 
following  requirements:  (1)  The  form,  size,  markings  and 
color  of  tablets  intended  for  external  use  should  be  distinctive, 
and  the  color  should  preferably  be  of  some  water  soluble  dye, 
calculated  to  call  attention  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  tablet 
when  dissolved.  (2)  Dangerously  toxic  tablets  should  be  mar- 
keted and  sold  at  retail  in  glass  containers  only.  (3)  The 
labels  on  such  containers  should  be  printed  in  red  on  white 
paper;  should  bear  the  word  "poison"  in  large  type,  the  death's 
head  symbol,  a  caution  against  internal  use  and  against  placing 
the  package  in  the  vicinity  of  medicine  to  be  used  internally, 
and  directions  for  the  emergency  treatment  of  accidental  poison- 
ing from  the  use  of  such  tablets. 

Resolved,    That  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  rec- 
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ommend  to  the  Committees  of  Revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  that  they  should 
consider  carefully  the  advisability  of  includincf  in  these  books 
of  national  standards  recommendations  for  appropriate  methods 
of  indicating  the  dangerous  character  of  poisonous  tablets. 

GROWING    PROSPERITY    OF    THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  some  reference  is  pertinent  to 
the  excellent  showing  made  in  the  report  of  Treasurer 
H.  M.  Whelpley.  Dr.  Whelpley  declared  that  on 
August  IS  the  total  assets  of  the  Association,  not  count- 
ing a  couple  of  funds  held  in  trust,  amounted  to 
$50,819.78.  This  represented  an  advance  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  during  the  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  membership  has  gone  up  to  2,368.  During  the 
last  year  it  was  shown  from  other  sources  that  356  new 
members  had  been  secured,  so  that  altogether  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Treasurer  Whelpley  reported  that  he  had  reduced  the 
number  of  delinquent  members  during  the  last  year 
from  503  to  191  by  the  use  of  commercial  methods  in 
the  collection  of  Association  dues.  He  has  a  "follow- 
up"  system  of  seven  or  more  letters,  and  he  some- 
times supplements  these  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  delinquents.  Dr.  Whelpley's  methods  might 
well  be  studied  by  the  treasurers  of  other  organiza- 
tions. 

THE  OFFICIAL   HEADQUARTERS. 

This  reference  to  the  gradually  increasing  prosperity 
and  success  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  suggests  the  present 
movement  to  establish  an  official  headquarters  of  the 
Association  in  some  centrally  located  city.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  in  President  Day's  address, 
and  a  resolution  was  subsequently  adopted  formally 
approving  of  the  proposition.  Applause  greeted  the 
generous  offer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Nashville, 
expressed  through  W.  R.  White,  a  well-known  member 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  to  donate  gratis  either  one  of  two 
sites  for  the  proposed  building.  The  offer  was  re- 
ceived with  thanks  and  was  referred  for  future  action 
to  the  Council. 


the  National  Capitol  along  with  the  sister  professions  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  for  William  Procter,  Jr.,  will 
take  his  place  there  with  Benjamin  Rush  and  Samuel 
Gross. 

SECTION    WORK. 

The  solid  work  of  the  Association  is,  of  course, 
done  in  the  various  sections.  It  would  be  hopeless, 
however,  to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  in  detail  of  the 
section  work  at  Nashville.  A  total  of  something  like 
130  papers  was  scheduled,  55  of  which  were  alone  pre- 
sented to  the  Scientific  Section,  and  no  less  than  31 
or  32  to  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dis- 
pensing. Such  of  the  work  of  the  various  sections 
as  was  of  general  importance,  or  was  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  and  considered  by  either  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates or  the  Association  itself,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  review,  but  a  little  something  in  the  way 
of  an  additional  summary  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  main  features  of  the  Commercial  Section, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  V.  Pease,  were  an  illus- 
trated   lecture    by   Dr.    F.   E.    Stewart    on    biological 


THE   PROCTER    MONUMENT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  at  last  the  memorial 
to  William  J.  Procter,  Jr.,  "the  Father  of  American 
Pharmacy,"  is  about  to  be  realized.  Doctor  John  F. 
Hancock,  chairman  of  the  Procter  Memorial  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  enough  money  had  now  been  secured, 
and  that  it  only  remained  to  ^o  ahead  and  get  up  the 
memorial.  The  proposition  is  to  erect  a  monument 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
Washington,  and  to  dedicate  it  in  1917,  at  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Procter's  birth.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  be  held  in 
Washington  that  year  for  the  purpose.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  general  congratulation,  the 
present  Memorial  Committee  of  twenty  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  new  committee  of  seven  to  select  a 
sculptor,  to  get  the  statue  modeled  and  cast,  and  to 
arrange  with  the  Government  for  a  site.  When  the 
monument  has  finally  been  dedicated  and  turned  over 
to   the   Government,   pharmacy   will   be   recognized   at 


L.  A.  Seltzer,  local  secretary  for  the  Detroit  meetinir  next  year. 

remedies,  and  an  inspiring  talk  on  salesmanship  by  B.  R. 
Vardaman,  associate  editor  of  the  Merchants'  Trade 
Journal,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  Historical  Sec- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  G.  Godding,  listened 
to  the  report  of  Historian  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  and  to 
a  group  of  papers  touching  on  the  history  of  various 
State  pharmaceutical  associations  and  colleges  of 
pharmacy.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Alpers  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
second  installment  of  which  was  presented  this  year, 
was  subsequently  voted  to  be  sent  to  the  International 
Pharmaceutical  Congress  as  a  contribution  from  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  The  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Wm.  J.  Teeters,  listened 
to  the  scrap  over  the  Harrison  Bill,  to  which  reference 
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has  already  been  made,  and  to  a  number  of  papers  on 
very  interesting  subjects.  The  new  Section  on  Pharma- 
copoeias and  Formularies,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  Fullerton  Cook,  had  presented  to  it,  among  other 
things,  a  report  by  Joseph  P.  Remington  on  the  present 
status  of  pharmacopoeial  revision.  Professor  Reming- 
ton declared  that  the  work  of  revision  was  90  per  cent 
done,  but  that  it  would  nevertheless  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  astrologer  if  anybody  wanted  really  to 
know  when  the  next  edition  would  be  actually  pub- 
lished. Several  lectures  and  papers  were  presented  be- 
fore this  section,  as  were  the  reports  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Committee  on  the  U.  S.  P.  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
official Standards. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

The  Scientific  Section  had  quiet  sessions  and  an  over- 
plus of  papers — 55  of  them.  The  prominent  feature  of 
the  Section  was  the  attention  paid  to  standards  and 
standardizing.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  papers  con- 
sidered this  question  in  one  way  oi*  another.  This 
showed  the  practical  results  of  the  •  food  and  drug 
acts  of  recent  years  and  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and 
adequacy  in  standards  and  limits  of  purity.  Doubtless 
if  the  list  of  papers  had  not  been  so  large  consider- 
able more  discussion  would  have  been  held  on  these 
papers  than  was  permitted.  There  was  variety  enough 
in  the  subjects  presented:  Assay  processes,  legal 
standards,  physiological  testing,  bacterial  products, 
phyt'^:hemistry,  colloidal  chemistry,  botany  and  chemi- 
cal physical  apparatus  were  all  considered,  yet  without 
any  encroachment  on  the  functions  of  other  sections. 

PRACTICAL   PHARMACY    AND   DISPENSING. 

The  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing 
had  an  unusually  interesting  list  of  papers.  The  domi- 
nant note  was  necessary  apparatus  for  proper  dis- 
pensing. The  chairman  of  this  section,  J.  L.  Lascoff, 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  New  York  State 
has  inaugurated  the  requirements  that  each  pharmacy 
shall  possess  proper  and  adequate  balances,  weights 
and  graduates — which  is  but  a  beginning  in  this  line. 
English  and  European  laws  have  very  specific  require- 
ments as  to  the  apparatus  which  must  be  included  in  a 
drug-store  equipment,  and  similar  requirements  are 
destined  to  develop  here.  Of  the  31  papers  presented, 
five  dwelt  on  apparatus  requirements,  and  the  chair- 
man's address  was  also  emphatic  on  this  subject.  A 
recommendation  that  the  example  of  New  York  State 
be  endorsed,  and  the  subject  of  apparatus  requirements 
be  urged  upon  other  States,  was  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
tion. A  paper  by  Professor  Needham,  of  Texas,  "Do 
Physicians  Understand  the  Fundamentals  of  Prescrip- 
tion Writing?"  evolved  considerable  discussion  and  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  prescriptions  in  medical 
schools  was  wisely  voted  down. 

THE   NEW    women's   SECTION. 

There  remains  only,  in  this  necessarily  brief  resume 
of  the  section,  to  touch  on  the  work  of  the  newly 


organized  Women's  Section.  Three  sessions  were  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Godding,  and 
something  like  six  or  seven  papers  were  presented  by 
women  pharmacists  on  various  phases  of  pharma- 
ceutical work.  Dr.  J.  H.  Beal  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Rem- 
ington attended  the  first  session,  and  wished  the  women 
God-speed  in  their  work.  At  the  closing  session  on 
Friday  evening,  the  programme  was  varied  with  musical 
selections.  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  some  op- 
position at  Nashville  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Women's  Section  as  a  section.  It  w^s  ufged  that  it 
should  properly  be  an  auxiliary,  inasmuch  as  its  work 
was  largely  social  in  character,  and  was  furthermore 
participated  in  by  women  who  were  neither  pharmacists 
nor  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  It  was  declared  that  the 
women  pharmacists  themselves  did  not  want  the  sec- 
tion, and  were  content  to  attend  the  regular  sections 
of  the  Association.  A  resolution  to  transfer  the  sec- 
tion into  an  auxiliary  was,  however,  defeated  after  a 
very  earnest  debate  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Hugh 
Craig,  of  New  York,  made  a  strong  speech  in  favor  of 
the  resolution,  but  Dr.  Beal  and  other  members  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  the  fair  ladies  and  the  day  was 
saved  for  them. 

THE    FACULTIES    STANDARDIZE    DEGREES. 

Passing  now  to  the  work  of  some  of  the  affiliated 
bodies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  interest  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
centered  in  the  plan  to  standardize  the  several  degrees 
given  in  pharmacy.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  authorities  in  New  York  State,  which 
had  caused  such  a  sensation  during  the  last  year,  would 
come  up  for  a  thorough  airing  at  Nashville,  and  that 
some  unkind  words  might  be  uttered  pro  and  con.  Par- 
ticularly was  it  felt  that  the  fur  would  fly  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the  doctorate  degree. 

Harmony  was  established,  and  trouble  averted,  when 
Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  very  peacefully  suggested  that  for  the 
present  the  Conference  make  no  decision  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  college  years  to  be  insisted  upon  for 
the  granting  of  the  doctorate  degree,  but  that  the  Con- 
ference content  itself  by  merely  recommending  to  its 
members  that  in  the  future  they  admit  to  their  courses 
leading  to  the  doctorate  degree  those  students  only 
who  present  an  entrance  requirement  of  a  full  high- 
school  course  of  four  years.  This  position  was  ap- 
proved upon  formal  vote  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  it  w^as  understood  to  be  only  a  recommendation  and 
not  an  actual  requirement.  It  was  subsequently  moved 
that  the  same  preliminary  standard  be  recommended  for 
all  other  degrees  in  pharmacy,  except  the  degree  of 
graduate  in  pharmacy.  The  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
general  that  for  the  present  it  was  more  important  to 
insist  upon  a  reasonable  degree  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation than  upon  an  extended  amount  of  college  in- 
struction. The  college  work  itself  could  be  taken 
up  later  on  and  standardized.  The  decision  reached 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
was  that,  as  before,  it  be  based  upon  an  entrance  re- 
quirement of  one  full  year  of  high-school  work,  and  be 
granted   only   after   twelve   hundred   hours   of  college 
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'work,  spread  over  two  years.  The  experience  require- 
inent  attached  to  this  degree  was  eliminated,  but  we 
.understand  that  the  other  requirements  were  made 
mandatory,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  degrees, 
merely  recommendatory. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  net  result  of  a  con- 
siderable discussion  and  of  the  final  action  of  a  report 
on  degrees  rendered  by  a  committee  last  year  and  held 
over  for  action  until  this  year.  In  that  report  it  was 
recommended  that  the  Ph.C.  degree  be  given  only  for 
three  years  of  college  work,  the  B.Sc.  degree  only  for 
four  years  of  college  work,  and  the  doctorate  degree 
only  for  six  years  of  college  work.  These  were  the 
standards  adopted  in  the  meantime  by  the  authorities 
in  New  York  State,  but  it  was  realized  to  be  unwise  to 
force  their  adoption  at  the  present  time  in  the  Confer- 
ence. As  Doctor  Rusby  declared,  to  take  this  step  now 
would  merely  result  in  splitting  the  Conference  in 
twain. 

THE   BOARD    MEETING. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  is 
one  of  the  most  practical,  earnest  and  hard-working 
bodies  affiliated  with  the  A.  Ph.  A.  It  held  four  or 
more  sessions  at  Nashville,  aiid  did  some  excellent 
work.  Emphasis  was  placed  this  year  on  a  thorough 
and  fundamental  reconstruction  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  Among  other  things,  the  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  during  the  year  was  made  permanent,  and  its 
duty  will  be  to  visit  the  various  State  boards  of 
pharmacy  at  their  work,  and  in  this  and  in  other  ways 
endeavor  to  bring  about  uniform  requirements  and  uni- 
form educational  standards.  H.  C.  Christensen,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  rendered  an  excellent  report  at 
Nashville,  some  comment  upon  which  will  be  ventured 
in  an  early  issue  of  this  journal.  In  the  reconstruction 
of  the  by-laws  it  was  voted,  while  retaining  the  experi- 
ence requirement  of  four  years  asked  of  all  candidates 
for  registration  as  pharmacists,  to  allow  credit  for  two 
of  these  four  years  for  time  spent  in  a  recognized 
college  of  pharmacy.  Some  of  the  members  wanted 
this  credit  for  experience  cut  down  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  months  spent  in  college,  but  upon  vote  the  Asso- 
ciation was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  giving  two  full 
years  credit.  A  very  interesting  fight  developed  in  the 
Association  over  the  election  of  president.  Majority 
and  minority  reports  came  from  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, both  of  which  were  alike,  except  that  one  pro- 
posed T.  Ashby  Miller  for  president,  while  the  other 
proposed  E.  Berger.  Two  or  three  ballots  had  to  be 
taken  before  choice  was  finally  made,  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr,  Berger  had  won. 

THE  JOINT  CONFERENCE. 

As  in  other  years,  the  Conference  of  Faculties  and 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  gathered  in  joint 
meeting  with  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation. 
This  is  the  one  occasion  when  the  three  affiliated  bodies 
get  together.  It  is  an  occasion  of  great  significance, 
and  in  former  years  has  proved  most  vital.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  no  programme  for  the  joint  meeting 
had  been  prepared  this  year,  and  the  joint  conference 
wasaiizzle.    There  was  nothing  to  do.     Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor 


had  presented  a  paper  before  the  Boards  which  it  was 
supposed  would  be  discussed,  but  through  a  fluke  of 
some  kind  it  failed  to  be  brought  up.  A  special  com- 
mittee, comprising  John  C.  Wallace  and  Harry  B. 
Mason,  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  graduation  prerequisite  in  States  not  now 
having  such  a  law,  and  this  plan  is  to  be  presented  for 
the  joint  conference  of  the  three  bodies  next  year  at 
Detroit.  Some  amusement  was  injected  into  the  situa- 
tion by  Henry  P.  Hynson.  Doctor  Taylor,  in  moving 
the  appointment  of  this  committee,  had  suggested  that 
it  was  up  to  the  committee  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  a  prerequisite  law  should  be  a  sky- 
scraper or  a  subway,  whereupon  Mr.  Hynson  declared 
that  "anything  which  Wallace  and  Mason  devised  was 
more  likely  to  be  a  rathskeller." 

PHARMACEUTICAL    SYLLABUS    NEARLY    READY. 

Directly  in  this  connection  refereAce  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  The  second 
edition  of  the  Syllabus,  as  everybody  knows,  is  now 
being  prepared  by  a  joint  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
representing  these  very  three  bodies  which  we  have 
been  discussing — the  Association  of  Boards,  the  Con- 
ference of  Faculties,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  itself.  The 
Syllabus  Committee  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  hold 
several  meetings  in  Nashville,  and  it  worked  hard 
nearly  every  evening  from  about  ten  o'clock  until  one 
o'clock  or  even  later.  All  of  the  book  is  now  in  the 
form  of  page  proof;  about  half  of  it  has  been  x^ially 
revised;  and  the  finished  work  will  doubtless  be  pub- 
lished before  the  first  of  the  year.  It  was  voted  to 
ask  the  colleges  to  put  the  new  edition  into  effect  in 
the  framing  of  their  curriculums  on  and  after  July  31, 
1914,  and  to  ask  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  put  it  into 
effect  on  and  after  July  31,  1916.  By  this  arrangement 
the  colleges  will  have  a  chance  to  use  the  new  Syllabus 
before  students  taught  under  it  come  up  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  very  work  of  framing  this  syllabus  by  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  three  bodies  is  significant  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  special  agencies  are  now  co- 
operating in  full  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  American 
pharmacy,  and  for  the  future  uniformity  in,  and  eleva- 
tion of,  educational  requirements.  Dr.  Willis  G. 
Gregory,  of  Buffalo,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Syllabus 
Committee  of  Twenty-one,  and  he  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  position — aggressive,  energetic,  considerate, 
good-humored,  and  possessing  the  rare  knack  of  har- 
monizing opposing  factions. 

THE  N.  F.  AND  U.  S.  P.  COMMITTEES. 

In  concluding  this  editorial  summary  of  the 
Nashville  meeting,  we  ought  to  say  a  word  about 
the  N.  F.  and  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committees. 
Each  of  them  held  several  sessions  in  Nashville,  and 
the  N.  F.  Committee,  in  particular,  worked  almost  every 
night  until  a  late  hour.  The  N.  F.  Committee  subse- 
quently reported,  through  Chairman  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
that  the  work  was  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
that  the  book  would  be  ready  for  publication  as  soon 
as  the  U.  S.  P.  was  issued.  j|.  B.  M. 
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The  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  Cincinnati. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  was  a  hot  fight  oiper  the  Harrison  Anti-narcotic  Bill  now  pend-- 
ing  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  members  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  supporting  the  measure  as  it 
stands,  the  other  demanding  amendments  to  it  Attorney  Frank  H.  Freericks  and  Dr.  William  C  Anderson 
led  the  debate  and  clashed  in  a  two  days'  battle.  The  convention  finally  reversed  the  decision  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
Tphich  the  week  before  in  Nashville  had  voted  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  bill  Bitter  feeling  Vfos  several 
times  expressed  over  the  practices  of  dispensing  physicians.  The  National  Headquarters  may  be  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Washingtoru  James  F.  Firmeran  of  Boston  was  elected  president.  Delegate  Thiesing  described  the 
good  voork  accomplished  by  the  Flood  Relief  Committee,  Secretary  Heimstreet  of  the  Druggists'  National  Home 
asked  the  N,  A.  R.  D.  for  its  official  endorsement,  and  it  tMU  resolved  to  send  a  committee  to  Palmj^ra  to 
investigate  and  report.  A  resolution  proposing  a  laboratory  to  be  maintained  b^  the  Association  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  products  r»as  r^ected.  It  was  voted  to  continue  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
prices  on  patents  and  proprietaries. 


A  spirit  of  trouble,  foreboding,  hovered  over  the 
N.A.R.D.  Convention  as  the  members  assembled  in 
Cincinnati.  Before  the  sessions  commenced  it  was 
rumored  that  Freericks,  the  able  attorney  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, would  renew  the  fight  over  the  Harrison  Anti- 
Narcotic  bill.  He  had  just  been  defeated  at  Nashville 
on  this  issue,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  given  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
But  defeat  had  only  added  to  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions and  when  the  convention  opened  in  Cincin- 
nati, Mr.  Freericks  was  ready  to  renew  the  battle.  He 
was  evidently  determined  to  accomplish  in  the  N.A.R.D. 
Convention  the  object  which  he  had  failed  to  secure 
at  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting,  namely,  the  correction  of 
the  Harrison  Anti-Narcotic  bill.  This  measure  had 
already  been  approved  by  the  National  Drug  Trade 
conference.  It  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  N.A.R.D.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  favored  the  bill,  but  Freericks 
and  Williams  dissented.  Freericks  stood  his  ground 
firmly  and  brought  in  a  minority  report  in  which  he 
protested  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Harrison  Anti- 
Narcotic  bill.  The  presentation  by  Freericks  of  this 
minority  report  precipitated  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  spectacular  debates  ever  witnessed  by  N.A.R.D. 
members  in  assembly.  The  majority  report,  cham- 
pioned by  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson,  was  violently  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Freericks,  who  favored  the  minority  re- 
port. Both  are  able  debaters,  and  the  battle  waxed  hot 
between  them. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  HARRISON  BILL. 

After  discussing  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  Mr.  Free- 
ricks cited  its  important  features  as  follows: 

1st.  An  Internal  Revenue  Tax  of  one  ($1.00)  dollar 
per  year  and  registration  are  required  from  every 
dealer  in  the  named  Narcotics,  whether  such  dealer  be  a 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retail  druggist,  dentist,  physi- 
cian, or  veterinarian,  excepting  only,  that  dealers  in 
preparations  which  contain  minimum  quantities  need 
not  pay  such  tax  and  need  not  become  registered. 
Otherwise  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  the  registration 
is  made  obligatory  under  heavy  penalties  upon  any 
person  who  sells,  gives  away  or  distributes  in  any  way. 

2d.  The  law  provides  indirectly  that  there  may  be 


no  sale  to  the  consumer  or  to  an  unregistered  person 
unless  it  be  by  a  pharmacist  on  the  written  prescription 
of  a  physician,  dentist  or  veterinarian  who  is  reg- 
istered under  the  Act  of  a  dealer,  and  in  such  case 
the  written  prescription  must  be  kept  as  a  record,  open 
for  the  inspection,  supervision  and  control  of  Gov- 
ernment. State  and  Local  Officials. 

3d.  From  the  provision  requiring  sale  and  distribu- 
tion only  on  the  official  order  blank,  or  on  the  written 
prescription  of  a  physician,  who  is  registered  as  a 
dealer  under  the  Act,  there  are  specifically  exempted 
physicians,  dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons,  who  may 
dispense  or  distribute  without  being  required  to  keep 
any  record  whatever  for  such  purpose. 

4th.  The  Bill  imposes  upon  a  Pharmacist  the  duty 
to  know  that  a  prescription  which  he  would  fill  for 
the  Narcotics  has  been  written  by  a  physician,  dentist 
or  veterinarian,  who  under  the  Act  is  registered  as  a 
dealer  in  Narcotics,  and  this  duty  is  imposed  under 
danger  of  a  fine  of  Two  Thousand  ($2,000)  Dollars 
or  imprisonment  of  Five  (5)  years. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BILL. 

Summing  up  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  see  them,  Attorney  Free- 
ricks contended  that  the  distinction  or  discrimination 
as  made  in  the  Harrison  or  so-called  Conference  bill 
in  favor  of  the  dispensing  physician  as  against  the 
pharmacist,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  written  pre- 
scriptions as  a  record,  is  entirely  unjustified.  There  are 
just  as  many  black  sheep  among  the  physicians  handing 
out  dope,  he  said,  as  there  are  among  druggists,  and 
it  was  his  proposal  that  this  convention  take  steps  to 
control  the  dispensing  physician.  The  distinction  that 
exists  now  between  the  druggist  and  the  dispensing 
physician  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  National  Drug 
Trade  Conference. 

Mr.  Freericks  further  claimed  that  physicians  who 
have  dispensed  narcotics  would  not  be  compelled 
to  register  under  the  act.  If  a  prescription  writer  . 
were  compelled  to  register  under  the  act  he  would 
decide  that  it  were  just  as  convenient  to  dispense  his 
own  narcotics  and  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  prescrip- 
tions to  the  retail  druggist. 

Mr.  Freericks  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
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vision  under  which  pharmacists,  who  would  fill  pre- 
scriptions for  narcotics,  are  required  to  know  that  the 
prescribing  physician  or  veterinarian  is  a  registered 
dealer,  is  a  most  dangerous  and  unreasonable  require- 
ment since  it  imposes  a  fine  of  $2,000.00  and  possible 
imprisonment  of  five  years. 

At  this  point  the  argument  was  getting  pretty  hot, 
when  William  Bodemani)  asked  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  Dr.  James  H.  Beal,  but  Dr.  Deal  declined 
to  be  drawn  into  the  controversy. 

When  Attorney  Freericks  had  finished  speaking, 
Delegate  Wallace  arose  and  supported  the  Harrison 
bill  as  it  stands  and  opposed  the  minority  report. 
George  W.  Hurlebaux,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  opposed 
the  minority  report,  declaring  that  the  Harrison  bill 
as  it  stands,  if  made  the  law,  would  yield  enough 
moral  force  to  accomplish  all  the  minority  report  im- 
provements. 

But  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Attorney  Free- 
ricks was  Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  himself  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Dr.  An- 
derson had  that  morning  read  a  long  report  of  the 
legislative  committee,  but  fortunately  was  in  sufficiently 
good  voice  to  clash  with  Attorney  Freericks. 


"As  for  the  obligation  to  know  whether  a  physician  is 
registered  under  this  act,  we  worked  an  hour  and  a 
half  trying  to  eliminate  that  point.  That  clause  can 
be  amended,  if  anyone  will  suggest  the  proper  amend- 
ment Freericks  has  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. If  a  man  who  is  not  registered  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion, he  is  the  man  the  court  wants,  not  the  druggist. 


MEANS  DEATH   OF   HARRISON   BILL. 

Dr.  Anderson  contended  that  the  proposition  to  re- 
strict the  dispensing  physician  in  the  dispensing  of 
narcotics  was  revolutionary  in  character  and  would 
take  time.  He  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
hold  the  physician  to  the  same  requirements  as  the 
pharmacist.  Even  admitting  that  the  dispensing  doctor 
should  enjoy  no  exemptions  under  the  act,  he  claimed 
that  to  attack  these  practitioners  would  bring  forth  a 
storm  of  protest.  Dr.  Anderson  then  went  on  to  say: 
"The  minority  suggestions  are  too  big  to  attach  to  this 
bill.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  should  be  put  in  a 
separate  bill.  The  acceptance  of  the  minority  will  be 
the  death  knell  of  the  Harrison  bill.  It  will  be  too  big 
a  chunk  for  the  National  Legislative  throat  to  swallow. 
I  oppose  the  holding  down  of  physicians  at  this  time 
to  the  conditions  restricting  the  pharmacist.  The 
present  law  is  an  enormous  improvement  over  the 
original  Harrison  bill  and  I  advise  its  acceptance,  even 
though  certain  features  of  it  do  not  gratify  our  every 
whim. 

"The  present  law  is  an  enormous  improvement  over 
the  original.  I  might  go  down  the  line  through  the 
features  of  the  measure  as  originally  recommended 
and  show  you  those  which  were  detrimental  to  the 
public.  I  will  recall  the  invitation  that  was  extended 
to  the  N.A.R.D.  and  others  to  convene  with  the  Senate 
committee.  At  that  time  a  Drug  Trade  Conference 
was  proposed  and  organized  to  prevent  obnoxious 
legislation.  Retailers  would  find  it  hard  to  keep  records 
of  narcotic  sales  and  stock  as  demanded  by  the  original 
bill.  Furthermore  the  druggist  could  sell  only  to  the 
consumer,  not  to  hospitals,  for  example.  That  was 
taken  out  of  the  bill  and  thus  were  changes  made 
wherever  necessary.  Yet  now  after  all  the  good  work 
of  the  Conference,  we  are  confronted  by  the  proposi- 
tion that  retailers  want  changes  in  the  bill.  I  say  to 
you,  we  can't  justify  any  changes. 

"It  is  easy  to  criticize,"   continued  Dr.  Anderson. 


Frank  H.  Preerick8>jabOTe,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson  below. 
whoM  eloquent  and  spirited  contest  over  the  Harrison  Anti-narcotic 
Bill  famished  the.xeal  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  convention. 


The  law  distinctly  states  that  no  one  who  is  not  reg- 
istered has  a  right  to  possess  narcotics.  Narcotics  can 
only  be  dispensed  by  physicians  registered  under  the 
act." 

After  the  foregoing  argument  of  Dr.  Anderson,  at- 
torney Freericks  again  took  the  floor  and  with  a  reit- 
eration of  arguments  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,  prevailed    upon   the   convention   to   favor    the 
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minority  report.  Dr.  Anderson,  seeing  that  he  was 
fighting  a  losing  cause,  then  arose  and  requested  that 
if  the  minority  report  must  be  accepted  they  should 
eliminate  therefrom  the  clause  exempting  physicians 
who  do  not  make  a  practice  of  dispensing  from  this 
act.  "This  feature  of  the  minority  report,"  contended 
Dr.  Anderson,  "should  be  stricken  out.  The  authori- 
ties must  have  a  record  of  every  man  who  dispenses 
narcotics,  allowing  no  one  exemption.  Such  an  ex- 
emption will  kill  the  bill.  Do  not  exempt  anybody 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill."  Dr.  Anderson's  sug- 
gestion prevailed  and  the  minority  report  ws^s  substi- 
tuted for  the  majority  report  barring  the  single  clause 
which  Dr.  Anderson  requested  to  be  eliminated. 

DISPENSING  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

In  view  of  the  narcotic  situation,  other  issues  in 
the  convention  were  kept  in  the  background.  But  the 
session  served  to  bring  out  the  better  feeling  which 
the  association  entertained  toward  the  status  and  prac- 
tices of  the  dispensing  physician. 

Dispensing  physicians  came  in  for  a  severe  rapping 
at  the  hands  of  the  assembly.  Herman  Shuptrine 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  member  of  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, and  well  known  as  an  ex-president  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  was  especially  vehement  toward  the  dis- 
pensing doctor.  He  declared  in  favor  of  a  law  which 
would  prevent  a  physician  from  becoming  an  acting 
pharmacist  and  filling  his  own  prescriptions. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  this  Association  should  go 
into  this  matter  of  dispensing  physicians  and  show 
them  up."  he  said.  "We  should  inaugurate  a  campaign 
of  legislation  along  these  lines  which  would  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  their  methods  of  substitution. 
It  is  my  belief  that  for  the  general  good  of  every 
community  this  should  be  done."  Mr.  Shuptrine  said 
that  when  a  dispensing  doctor  has  not  the  drugs  spe- 
cifically indicated  in  a  given  c^se,  he  will  try  to  use 
the  second  best  medicini.  If  he  has  not  the  second 
best,  the  third  best  must  do,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
fifth  or  sixth  best  that  is'  administered.  Delegate 
James  Finneran  of  Boston  shared  the  same  views.  He 
said  that  he  knew  of  physicians  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  substitutes  for  drugs  when  they  do  not  have 
exactly  what  they  want  at  hand.  Mr.  Finneran  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  dispensing  physicians  did 
that  sort  of  thing  with  strangers  when  they  would 
never  practice  it  upon  their  own  relatives.  He  de- 
clared too  that  when  dispensing  Doctors  becamt  ill 
they  wrote  out  their  prescriptions  and  sent  them  to 
pharmacists  to  be  filled.  President  Merritt  too  took 
exception  to  the  practice  of  the  dispensing  doctor, 
declaring  it  was  unsafe  to  the  community.  He  said 
that  many  doctors  use  drugs  which,  if  sold  by  phar- 
macists, would  be  heavily  prosecuted  by  the  law.  He 
suggested  that  to  do  away  with  this  sort  of  thing,  dis- 
pensing physicians  should  be  required  to  give  their 
patients  prescriptions  just  as  though  they  were  to  be 
filled  at  a  drug  store.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  last 
winter  passed  a  law  requiring  the  inspection  of  all 
drugs  sold  in  the  State.  The  Kansas  legislature  re- 
cently enacted  a  similar  law,  and  the  president  stated 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  should  have  one,  otherwise 
medical  men  may  snap  their  lingers  at  all  pure  drug 


legislation   and    dispense    whatever    they    please    with 
entire  impunity. 

"Medical  dispensing,"  said  Mr.  Merritt,  "is  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  all  other  con- 
tinental nations,  on  the  ground  that  not  only  is  it  a 
menace  to  public  health,  but  to  public  safety  as  well — 
that  it  is  both  unwise  and  unsafe  to  invest  anyone  with 
the  right  to  diagnose,  to  prescribe,  to  dispense  the 
remedy,  administer,  and  then  if  death  occurs  to  write 
the  death  certificate. 

THE    MANUFACTURE   OF    U.S.P.   AND    N.F.    PREPARATIONS   BY 
THE  N.A.R.D. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  C.  S.  Ashbrook,  of 
Ohio,  recommending  that  the  N.A.R.D.  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  preparations.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  and  others  pointed  out  the  variability  of 
these  products  as  purchased  from  different  pharmacists. 
It  was  their  belief  that  uniformity  of  taste,  color,  and 
dose,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  propaganda 
work,  could  be  obtained  by  having  the  National  Asso- 
ciation manufacture  those  products  in  which  the  mem- 
bers are  peculiarly  interested. 

Delegate  Nixon  then  arose  and  said  that  this  was 
the  worst  proposition  ever  brought  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Pedigo,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
it  would  conduce  to  uniformity  and  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  Propaganda  Department  if  there  were  such  a  cen- 
tral laboratory.  Others  held  to  the  opinion  that 
the  mere  maintenance  of  such  an  establishment  would 
be  admission  that  druggists  cannot  make  U.S.P.  and 
N.F.  goods.  Delegate  Hartigan  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
said  the  plan  was  not  feasible.  He  contended  that  the 
Association  had  too  many  other  problems  of  impor- 
tance for  consideration  without  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business.  Delegate  Cassaday  said  that  the 
proposal  was  all  right  in  theory  but  not  in  practice. 
He  insisted  it  would  be  a  costly  experiment  involving 
a  large  expenditure  of  money.  Mr.  Cassaday  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  of  the  Association  be  used  to 
build  up  the  organization  rather  than  in  fighting  manu- 
facturers who  have  always  shown  a  spirit  of  good-will 
and  co-operation  to  the  Association.  He  said  it  were 
advisable  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Thus  the  proposition  that  the  N.A.R.D.  establish 
a  department  of  manufacture,  which  shall  be  created, 
empowered,  and  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
this  Association,  was  rejected  by  the  Association. 

PROPAGANDA  WORK. 

It  was  felt  that  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of 
U.S.P.  and  N.F.  goods  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  success  of  propaganda  work,  and  efforts  along  that 
line  will  go  on  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Delegate  Rehfuss 
of  New  York  said  that  the  country  physicians  are  not 
prescribing  and  merely  point  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  galenical  preparations  as  made  by  the  druggists  as 
an  excuse  for  their  own  dispensing.  In  his  own  store 
he  says  he  has  displayed  samples  of  galenicals  made  by 
the  retailer  alongside  of  purchased  goods,  and  the 
favorable  comparison  brought  results.  One  or  two 
pointed  out  a  few  objections  in  some  of  the  U.S.P. 
and  N.F.  formulas,  but  Delegate  Wells  replied  that  a 
new  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  will  cor- 
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rcct  any  present  objections.  Mr.  Finneran  said  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  druggist  to  make  these  products 
the  right  way  as  well  as  teach  the  physician  to  use 
them. 

H.  I.  Holthoefer,  chairman  of  the  N.A.R.D.,  U.S.P. 
and  N.F.  Propaganda  Committee,  said  that  the  chief 
wOrk  of  his  committee  has  been  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  literature  sent  out  to  the  physicians.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  increased  from  five  to  forty-eight 
members,  which  allows  one  for  each  state.  "Apathy 
and  indifference  is  still  visible  toward  propaganda 
work,"  said  Mr.  Holthoefer.  The  Propaganda  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Legislative  Committee 
work  out  a  plan  for  the  complete  control  of  dispensing, 
selling,  and  guaranteeing  medicinal  preparations  by 
registered  pharmacists  only. 

The  aim  of  the  Propaganda  Department  is  plainly 
to  induce  the  physicians  to  use  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  prod- 
ucts in  place  of  secret  nostrums  of  unknown  composi- 
tion. President  Merritt  pointed  out  that  the  propa- 
ganda work  deserves  the  support  of  the  doctors.  The 
discerning  patient  has  far  more  respect  for  a  physician 
who  prescribes  U.S.P.  preparations  than  for  one  who 
prescribes  patents,  charging  the  patient  a  fee  for  merely 
recommending  the  use  of  something  that  he  can  obtain 
himself  at  the  drug  store  without  a  prescription. 

The  success  of  U.S.P.  and  N.F.  Propaganda  con- 
tinues, but  some  resentment  was  expressed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  many  druggists  to  take  advantage  of  "Monthly 
Therapeutic  Topics"  for  distribution  among  the  phy- 
sicians. The  editors  of  this  journal  are  aiming 
to  make  it  helpful  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
official  preparations. 


executive  committee  recommended  this  course  and 
urged  that  all  local  and  state  associations  follow  it 
When  the  Indianapolis  decision  was  handed  down  it 
was  generally  accepted  as  being  proof  that  the  law 
forbids  the  maintenance  of  re-selling  prices  after  title 
to  the  goods  is  passed.  Since  that  time  court  after 
court  has  re-affirmed  the  decision  that  the  present  laws 
do  not  permit  the  fixing  of  re-selling  prices  through 
common  channels  of  distribution,  but  the  association 
is  of  the  belief  that  these  are  decisions  of  law  rather 
than  of  equity.  They  simply  tell  what  the  law  forbids. 
They  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
retailer.  These  adverse  decisions  which  militate 
against  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  prices  among 
the  retailers  have  only  stimulated  the  demand  for  price 
protection,  and  added  to  the  clamor  of  dealers  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  law.    Limited  price  fixing 


POISON   LEGISLATION. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  the  last 
few  months  to  deaths  and  suicides  from  mercuric 
chloride,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  subject  would 
come  up  before  the  convention  for  attention.  And  it 
did.  One  or  two  of  the  members  complained  that  too 
many  patents  have  been  taken  out  upon  containers 
for  poisons.  As  one  man  put  it,  every  time  we  devise 
a  package  for  this  purpose  we  find  out  it  is  already 
patented.  Representative  French,  of  Ohio,  introduced 
a  bill  some  time  ago  compelling  the  placing  of  poisons 
in  distinctive  packages,  liquids  to  be  placed  in  bottles 
with  rough  edges  or  of  peculiar  form.  After  some 
discussion,  a  resolution  was  offered  providing  that  the 
Association  seek  legislation  for  a  legal  uniform  shape 
of  container  in  which  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets 
shall  be  sold,  but  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
jected it. 

PRICE    PROTECTION. 

The  association  means  to  continue  its  activity  for 
the  principle  of  price  and  profit  protection.  Its  ef- 
forts along  this  line  have  never  been  more  progressive 
than  during  the  past  year.  The  members  in  large  cen- 
ters are  looking  to  the  N.A.R.D.  for  relief.  The  recent 
decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  led  to  the  con- 
viction that  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  state  leg- 
islation along  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  New  Jersey 
law  enacted  last  winter  and  now  being  enforced.   The 


Retirins-preeident  Henry  W.  Merritt  of  Plains,  Pa.,  who  handled 
the  gavel  at  the  oonvention,  and  who  did  much  to  preserve  order 
under  some  very  trying  circomstanoes. 

must  be  allowed,  although  it  may  take  time.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  this  agitation  was  first  started,  the 
druggists  stood  alone  in  their  fight  for  price  main- 
tenance; today  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country 
are  with  them.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  some  day 
we  shall  see  a  special  act  for  the  control  of  re-selling 
prices  under  a  system  of  registration  and  branding  not 
unlike  the  Trade-Marks  Act,  the  fairness  of  such  re- 
selling prices  to  be  determined  by  a  trades-commission, 
having  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  now  exercised 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  rural  druggists  are  especially  interested  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  to  sustain  prices,  now  that 
the  Parcels  Post  will  bring  to  his  customer's  door  the 
cut-rate  products  of  the  advertising  cutters  in  large 
centers. 

PARCELS  POST. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  possible  effect  of  the  Parcels  Post  upon  the 
drug  business.  The  system  is  less  than  a  year  old 
and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  harmful  thing  to  the  druggis^    The  Ai 
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sociation  is  in  favor  of  a  Parcels  Post  that  is  fair  to 
all  the  people,  but  impression  prevails  among  the 
members* that  the  present  law  caters  especially  to  cer- 
tain classes  and  is  not  beneficial  to  the  independent 
retail  merchants  of  the  country.  A  feeling  of  fear, 
too,  is  expressed  over  the  almost  autocratic  power 
which  Postmaster  General  Burleson  enjoys  in  fixing 
the  Parcels  Post  rates.  While  the  radical  changes  of 
rates  recently  made  in  the  first  and  second  zones  were 
beneficial  to  the  small  dealers,  there  is  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  future  changes  be  made  in  favor  of  the  large 
interests,  the  monopolistic  mail  order  houses.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Association  that  the  Postmaster  General 
has  no  more  right  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  change  and  fix 
tariffs.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  still  exists 
among  the  retail  drug  trade  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
over  the  Parcels  Post. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here  that  the  N.A.R.D. 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  1  cent  letter  postage. 

HEADQUARTERS    MAY   BE    MOVED  TO   WASHINGTON. 

Delegate  Frick  introduced  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  be  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Washington.  He  said  that  other 
associations  that  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
favorable,  legislation  have  done  it  by  being  on  the 
ground  \h  the  Capitol  City.  He  added,  too,  that  to 
have  the  headquarters  in  Washington  would  save 
the  Association  $600  a  year  in  exchange.  L.  P.  Larsenr 
ex-president  of  the  C.R.D.A.,  facetiously  remarked 
that  the  idea  was  all  right  theoretically,  but  that  the 
present  administration  does  not  allow  lobbying.  J.  H. 
Wells  said  that  Washington  is  not  central  enough  to 
be  used  for  headquarters.  More  sarcasm  was  injected 
into  this  discussion  when  Delegate  Frick  alleged  that 
pharmaceutical  legislation  can't  be  had  in  Chicago  be- 
cause the  people  there  are  too  busy  with  the  vice 
crusade.  A  resolution  was  finally  offered  and  adopted 
that  the  question  of  moving  the  national  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  Washington,  D.  C.,'  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  instructions  that  they 
investigate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  re- 
moval. 

THE  TELEPHONE   SITUATION. 

Delegate  Reese  arose  before  the  convention  and 
told  about  the  satisfactory  telephone  conditions  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said  that  the  druggists  in  that  city 
suspend  a  sign  of  warning  in  the  booths  which  has  done 
away  with  the  slug  evil.  Wilhelm  Bodemann  explained 
that  in  Chicago,  a  bell  rings  when  one  drops  a  nickel 
in  the  slot.  This  apprises  the  druggist  that  the  cus- 
tomer has  paid  for  service.  If  Central  fails  to  give 
the  man  the  proper  connection  the  druggist  who  hears 
the  bell  ring,  can  insist  upon  it.  Moreover  having 
heard  the  bell  ring,  if  a  proprietor's  suspicions  are 
aroused,  he  can  go  to  the  'phone  and  see  whether  the 
customer  has  dropped  a  slug  or  a  coin  into  the  slot. 
If  a  slug  has  been  used,  the  defrauder  is  told  to  pay 
up  or  take  a  free  ride  in  the  patrol  wagon.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  system,  in  Chicago  they  now  find  only  one 
slug  where  there   were  ten   before. 

In  Philadelphia  the  sign  is  brief  but  it   impresses 


on  the  customer  that  the  druggist,  not  the  telephone 
company,  is  the  victim  of  the  slug. 

Judging  from  the  reports,  the  country  is  enjoying 
satisfactory  telephone  conditions.  The  Telephone 
Committee  of  the  Association  has  proved  very  service- 
able to  local  pharmaceutical  organizations  in  showing 
them  how  to  iron  out  their  differences  with  the  tele- 
phone companies. 

FLOOD   RELIEF   WORK. 

E;  H.  Thiesing  of  Cincinnati  told  about  the  good  work 
accomplished  by  the  Flood  Relief  Committee  of  Jhc 
Association.  The  subcommittee  has  investigated  174 
damaged  stores.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
$387,385.  Dayton,  Hamilton  and  Columbus  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  although  30  other  towns  were  affected 
by  the  flood.  Thirty-six  druggists  were  singled  out 
who  were  most  in  need.  The  relief  fund  totaled  $10,- 
141.  In  dividing  this  fund  among  the  most  needy 
several  non-members  were  helped.  In  exact  figures  26 
members  of  the  Association  and  10  non-members  were 
assisted.  Sums  from  $100  to  $750  were  disbursed. 
The  distribution  of  the  fund  was  made  in  the  form  of 
three  year  loans  at  four  per  cent,  renewable  if  neces- 
sary. Through  the  national  office  appeal  was  made  to 
manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that  $62,000  worth  of 
goods  damaged  in  the  flood  were  replaced.  There  were 
many  cases  where  the  Relief  Committee  couldn't  help 
deserving  druggists  on  account  of  the  limited  funds. 
Philadelphia  druggists  recently  contributed  $500  for 
the  relief  of  flood  sufferers  with  the  understanding 
that  the  distribution  of  this  fund  be  made  in  parcels 
of  $100  and  be  confined  to  N.  A.  R.  D.  members.  After 
Mr.  Thiesing  finished  reading  the  report  of  the  Flood 
Relief  Committee,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  offered 
to  the  men  who  had  carried  on  this  good  work. 

THE  NATIONAL   DRUGGISTS*    HOME. 

Superintendent  Heimstreet  of  the  National  Drug- 
gists' Home,  recently  established  at  Palmyra,  Wis., 
gave  the  convention  a  talk  about  this  new  institution. 
It  was  formerly  a  summer  hotel  and  has  any  number 
of  rooms.  The  ground  includes  65  acres  on  which 
there  are  several  springs  of  clear,  pure  water.  Hy- 
drox  water  is  obtained  in  this  locality.  The  Home 
now  has  an  offer  of  $15,000  for  a  ten  year  lease  on 
the  springs.  This  would  help  to  defray  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution  which  amount  to  $4,000  a 
year. 

Secretary  Heimstreet  in  his  talk  before  the  con- 
vention said  that  the  founders  of  the  Druggists'  Na- 
tional Home  were  not  asking  the  N.  A.  R,  D.  for 
money  but  merely  for  their  endorsement.  They  wanted 
the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  whom  questions  about  the  Home  could  be  re- 
ferred, and  one  executive  committee  member  to  exam- 
ine the  books  once  a  year.  The  institution,  said  Mr. 
Heimstreet,  can  be  made  self-supporting.  It  is  run 
economically.  Fifteen  acres  are  already  under  culti- 
vation. With  the  endorsement  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
sufficient  donations  could  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
place  at  once. 

Ex-president  Merritt  said  that  the  project  is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  every  druggist  in  the  United 
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States,  but  he  suggested  that  before  the  Association 
^ve  it  an  unqualified  endorsement,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  exact  financial 
status  of  the  proposition.  The  Association  approved 
of  this  course  and  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  an 
inquiry  into  the  exact  financial  status  of  the  Drug- 
gists' Home.  The  Executive  Committee  will  then  take 
such  action  as  may  seem  advisable. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
convention  and  adopted: 

"That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  recommend  and  assist  in  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  in  the  various  states  as 
will  confine  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  pharmacists, 
and  make  the  quality  and  kind  of  all  medicines  sold 
or  dispensed  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  same 
proper  State  authorities. 

•'That  the  Legal  Department  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
be  instructed  to  prepare  a  model  pharmacy  bill  for  the 
guidance  of  State  legislative  committees. 

"That  we  indorse  the  contention  of  President  Mer- 
ritt  that  the  physicians  who  choose  to  be  their  own 
pharmacists  shall  furnish  their  patients  with  prescrip- 


James  F.  Pinneran,  Boston,  Maai..  president-elect. 

tions  for  all  remedies  supplied  just  as  they  would  if 
the  prescription  were  to  be  dispensed  by  licensed  phar- 
macists, and  that  in  case  of  the  fatal  termination, 
where  physicians  have  dispensed  their  own  medicines, 
the  local  health  officer  and  not  the  dispensing  physi- 
cian, shall  certify  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  this 
question  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 

"That  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  in  annual  meeting  assembled, 
hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  will  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Patents  authority  to  suspend  a  product  patent  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  product  patented  can  be  made 
by  a  process  of  manufacture  that  is  entirely  new  and 
original,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress   in   session  now  assembled. 

"That  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  an 


amendment  to  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  under  which 
individual  manufacturers  may  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish the  selling  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer, 
and  require  dealers  to  maintain  such  prices,  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  President  Wil- 
son, to  every  United  States  Senator  and  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"That  this  Association  protests  against  the  classing 
of  retail  druggists  as  'retail  liquor  dealers*  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  and  favors  a  law  that  will  re- 
lieve them  of  this  unjust  designation." 

THE    ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  Cincinnati  druggists  endeavored  to  elect  E.  H. 
Thiesing  of  their  city  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. But  the  Nominating  Committee  gave  the  honor 
to  James  F.  Finneran  of  Boston.  The  other  officers 
are :  First  Vice-President,  Sol  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Schnoor,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Third  Vice-President,  R.  J.  Frick,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Chicago; 
Treasurer,  Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Some  surprise  was  felt  over  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  retiring  President  Merritt  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  is  customary  to  give  each  Presi- 
dent that  honor  when  he  gives  up  the  leadership  of  the 
Association.  But  it  happened  that  two  men  from 
Pennsylvania  had  been  recommended  for  membership 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  one  of  them  had  to 
step  down. 

S.  C.  Henry  of  Philadelphia  and  James  H.  Crowley 
of  Chicago  were  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  three  years.  M.  A.  Stout  will 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Arthur  J.  Bean. 
The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
main the  same  as  last  year,  namely  H.  B.  Guilford,  of 
Rochester;  C.  H.  Huhn,  of  Minneapolis,  and  H.  C. 
Shuptrine,  of  Savannah. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE    W.O.N.A.R.D. 

Over  thirty  members  of  the  W.O.N.A.R.D.  attended 
the  convention.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  Boston;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  F.  E.  McBride,  Youngstown,  O.;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Hoelzer,  Chicago; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Seiberz,  Louisville; 
fourth  vice-president  Mrs.  William  Busch,  St.  Louis; 
fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Rutherford,  Brooklyn; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  Florence  Lee,  Philadelphia; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Otto  J.  Groenland,  Cincinnati.  Board 
of  directors:  Mrs.  Leslie  O.  Wallace,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Louis  Emanuel, 
Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Taylor,  Washington;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Warn,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  George  S.  Morgan, 
Pawtucket  R.  L;  Mrs.  Brumstrom,  Moline,  111.;  Mrs. 
John  T.  Roe,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Several  hundred  visitors  were  treated  to  a  trolley  ride 
by  the  local  women's  chapter.  One  day  the  ladies 
were  guests  of  the  Ohio  V^alley  Druggists*  Associa- 
tion at  the  Zoo,  where  an  elaborate  program  had  been 
arranged.  On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  all  the 
visitors  went  to  Coney  Island.  Many  side  trips  were 
made  out  of  Cincinnati,  some  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 
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This  is  the  People's  Dnw  Store  in  Plymonth,  Ind.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  is  Oharles  Besmolds. 


Here  we  have  another  view  of  the  People's  Dnv  Store,  showing  the- 
fonntain  recently  installed  by  the  Walms  Manufaotnrinflr  Co. 


O.  P.  McPherson  of  Qloeter.  Hiss.,  calls  his  store  ' 
Comer." 


The  Busy 


The  Dwan  &  Haley  Dnv  Company  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
has  a  very  attractive  store  in  the  new  Hotel  Dwan. 


R.  J.  Maffaire  of  Shelley,  Idaho,  has  a  store  which  was  equipped 
by  the  Winter  Lumber  Co.  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.  A  tile  floor  and 
a  steel  ceiling  add  to  the  neatness  of  the  establishment. 


Here  is  another  view  of  Mr.  Maffuire's  phannacy.  Quite  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  ice-cream  soda,  and  a  40-quart  power  ice-cream 
freezer  and  crusher  are  used  for  mat^Ing  ice  cream  on  the  premises^ 


Dratf  Stor«0  H«r«  and  Th«r«. 
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A  nuMt  interesUiur  establlahment  is  the  pharmAoj  of  H.  L.  Here  is  an  interior  view  of  tbe  Colombian  pharmacy  iUustrated 

Roman  6  Hijos  of  Cartagena,  Colombia.  in  the  cut  across  the  oolmna-Hhat  of  H.  L.  Soman  6  Hijos. 


8.  Almkloy  of  Cooperstown*  N.  D.,  owns  this  boilding  and  A  store  recently  opened  in  Pontiac.  Mich.,  is  that  of  Beach 

evidently  rents  the  npper  floor  to  a  fomitore  dealer  or  elie  &  doonan  at  80  Saginaw  Street.   George  T.  Barwell,  Ph.Q.,  is 

carries  fomitore  up  there  himself.  the  manager. 


H.  K.  Barber,  Lamed,  Kansas,  is  an  occasional  oontribator  This  very  attractive  little  pharmacy  is  located  in  Phcenix, 

to  the  Bulletin  of  Phabmaot.    Mr.  Barber  himself  stands  at  Arizona,  and  the  prood  proprietors  of  it  are  J.  B.  Nygren  and 

the  left  of  the  picture.  W.  H.  Seeley. 

Dm^  Stor«0  H«r«  and  Thara. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

No  question  is  announced  for  discussion  this  month.  We  have  received  such  a  wealth 
of  good  material  in  the  form  of  answers  that  we  shall  have  to  hold  new  questions  in 
abeyance  for  a  month  or  two  until  we  can  get  caught  up  with  the  publication  of  papers 
already  in  hand.  We  may  grasp  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  department 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us.  We  are  delighted  that  so  much  interest  has  been 
excited,  and  that  so  many  excellent  answers  have  been  sent  in  to  the  series  of  prize 
questions.  We  hope  our  readers  vrill  keep  up  their  interest,  and  that  they  will  in  nowise 
suffer  it  to  lessen  because  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  publication  of  new  questions 
for  a  month  or  two. — ^THE  EDITORS. 


HOW  CAN  A  DRUGGIST  USE  AN  AUTOMOBILE  IN  HIS  BUSINESS? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  May  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  C.  V.  Thomson,  Tillsonburg,  Ontamo. 

That  the  druggist  can  make  an  automobile 
useful  in  his  business  is  beyond  doubt  a  settled 
fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  based  on  an 


3.  With  our  automobile  we  can  rush  a  doc- 
tor who  has  no  car  to  a  five-mile  hurry  call  or  a 
25-mile  consultation.    We  often  do  it.  • 

4.  Delivery  of  heavy  goods  to  the  farm  or 
factory  is  made  possible  with  an  auto.  Five 
years  ago  we  had  very  little  of  this  business. 
Now  it  keeps  us  quite  busy. 

5.  We  can  take  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives in  our  auto  to  call  on  country  trade.  It 
saves  time. 

For  the  foregoing  services  we  make  no 
charge.     Our  own  benefit  is  all  indirect. 

G.  When  short  of  important  stock  such  as 
serums,  we  can  obtain  them  quickly  from  a 
near-by  town.    We  have  often  done  it. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  anything  that  is  con- 


C.  V.  Thomson,  author  of  the  prize  answer  this  month. 


experience  of  five  years  in  the  possession  of  a 
car.    Here  are  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  it: 

1.  It  has  facilitated  the  quick  delivery  of 
phone  orders  from  country  doctors.  This 
branch  of  our  business  has  increased  500  per 
cent  in  five  years,  and  we  have  been  in  business 
here  over  40  years. 

2.  It  has  enabled  us  to  take  nurses  to  the 
country.  Where  formerly  we  had  the  patron- 
age and  influence  of  two  nurses,  now  we  have 
ten. 


Mr.  Thomson's  home  in  Tillsonburv,  Ontario. 

ducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  druggist  is  good 
for  his  business.  Driving  a  car  makes  a  red- 
blooded  man  out  of  him. 

Lest  the  foregoing  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
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I  shall  add  a  few  personal  remarks  by  way  of 
explanation. 

I  can  hear  some  country  druggist  ask,  how 
can  I  afford  the  car?  Why,  do  just  as  I  did — 
buy  one.  If  we  wait  until  that  afford  day 
comes,  you  know  what  will  happen.  There 
will  be  a  shop-worn  druggist  too  old  and  in- 
firm to  enjoy  life,  or  the  grave. 

Another  will  say,  I  shall  not  burn  oil  and 
gas  to  tote  these  cheap-skate  doctors  around. 
Try  it.  They  may  not  be  so  cheap  after  all 
if  you  only  open  the  door. 

Up  to  the  time  we  had  the  car,  we  had  very 
little  factory  business.  Now  we  sell  these 
various  people  heavy  drugs  and  chemicals  and 
deliver  the  goods.  And  if  they  do  pay  us  a 
little  more,  we  give  them  the  service,  and  serv- 
ice is  what  counts. 

When  the  first  car  was  bought  five  years 
ago  my  friends  with  few  exceptions  said,  "Up 
goes  your  country  trade."  But  it  didn't  go  up. 
While  I  was  born  and  brought  up  here  I  knew 
very  little  of  the  immediate  country  or  the 
people.  Now  I  know  them  all,  often  visit 
them,  and  take  the  old  people  and  kids  for  a 
ride.  While  the  country  people  are  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  speed,  I  often  hear  them  urge, 
"Say,  let  her  out  a  little."  It  is  the  burst  of 
speed  they  always  tell  you  about  when  next  in 
the  store.  Why,  my  cars  have  put  more  real 
personality  in  this  store  in  five  years  than  I 
was  able  to  get  in  the  previous  eight  I  had 
been  here,  and  almost  as  much  as  my  father 
inspired  in  thirty. 

My  last  reason  of  usefulness  is  the  best.  I 
used  to  hate  this  drug  business.  Now  I  love 
my  store.  The  car  has  made  me  dozens  of 
friends  of  fellow  druggists  in  towns  all  over 
western  Ontario.  When  I  call  on  them,  our 
chats  are  worth  real  money  to  me,  and  their 
friendship  more  than  money  can  buy. 

The  business  is  increasing  nicely,  my  outlook 
on  the  world  brighter,  and  for  this  I  thank  the 
car. 

This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing.  If  I  am 
not  equal  to  the  task,  please  try  and  make 
Bulletin  readers  motor  enthusiasts.  It  is  the 
greatest  game  in  the  world,  and  I  have  tried 
most  of  them,  even  to  mountain  climbing  in  the 
Alps. 

The  motor  makes  the  druggist  a  man,  and 
to  succeed  in  these  days  that  is  what  he  has 
to  be. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DELIVERY  CAR. 

By  H.  L.  Sayre,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  '*How  can  a 
druggist  make  use  of  an  automobile  in  his 
business  ?"  we  submit  our  experience. 

We  had  been  using  a  horse-drawn  delivery 
wagon  in  our  business  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  horse  was  becoming  old  and  crippled  and 
the  harness  and  wagon  needed  repairing.  In- 
stead of  buying  a  new  horse  and  wagon  we 
purchased  a  "Studebaker  20"  •  light  delivery 
car.    We  received  it  about  March  15  this  year. 

AS  CHEAP  AS  A   HORSE. 

We  carry  a  heavy  side-line  of  paints,  oil  and 
glass,  and  must  deliver  rather  heavy  goods.  It 
cost  us  $14  per  month  to  board  a  horse,  and 
we  had  to  spend  money  constantly  for  horse- 
shoeing and  wagon  and  harness  repairs. 

As  the  man  who  drove  the  wagon  also  acted 
as  porter  at  the  store,  we  figured  that  by  using 
an  auto  he  would  have  much  more  time  to 
devote  to  work  in  the  store.  Since  the  writer 
has  a   touring  car  and  the  garage  is  large 


The  delivery  car  of  807  re  &  Hemphill. 

• 

enough  to  accommodate  another  car,  and  fur- 
thermore, since  the  man  who.  drives  the  car 
also  takes  care  of  it,  we  figured  we  could  own 
and  operate  an  auto  delivery  as  cheaply  as  a 
horse  and  wagon. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  expense  outside  of 
gasoline,  oil,  and  insurance. 

During  the  recent  floods,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  goods  by  railroad,  we  made  two 
trips  to  Cincinnati,  60  miles,  and  hauled  back 
goods  so  that  no  sales  were  lost. 

We  also  have  beeii  going  to  Dayton,  16 
miles,  about  once  a  week,  bringing  back  a  load 
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of  paint,  which  we  could  not  get  otherwise  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  on  account  of  the 
railroad  congestion  there. 

We  could  not  have  made  those  trips  with  a 
horse,  and  would  have  lost  much  business  on 
account  of  not  having  the  goods  when  called 
for. 

Then,  too,  an  auto  delivery  is  worth  a  good 
share  of  its  cost  as  an  advertisement.  People 
like  to  deal  at  an  up-to-date  place. 

AUTO  INCREASED  BUSINESS  20   PER  CENT. 

We  have  noticed  quite  an  increase  in  tele- 
phone orders  to  be  delivered  since  we  have  the 
car.  Our  sales  for  April  this  year  were  20 
per  cent  larger  than  April  last  year,  and  we 
think  the  auto  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase. 

We  have  also  used  the  car  for  putting  up 
fence  signs  and  other  advertising  on  the  coun- 
try roads.  We  received  50  signs  to-day,  which 
we  are  going  to  put  up  along  the  country  roads 
leading  into  Xenia. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  uses  an  auto  can  be 
put  to,  and  no  doubt  many  more  will  suggest 
themselves  later. 


A  CAR  WHICH  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

By  John  J.  Backus,  Ph.G.,  New  York. 

Whether  the  automobile  can  be  adapted  to  a 
retail  drug  business  is  entirely  up  to  the  man 
who  owns  one.  It  depends,  too,  on  the  size 
and  conditions  of  the  business  he  does.  Let 
me  relate  an  experience  which  may  answer 
your  question.  At  least  I  hope  it  will  prove 
interesting. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  I  helped  my 
father  nm  a  large  and  busy  store  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  We  did  an  extensive  soda 
business  on  a  specially  built  porch  that  accom-, 
modated  over  100  people  at  a  time.  Next  to 
the  store  my  family  occupied  a  pretty  cottage, 
and  a  roomy  garage  was  part  of  the  property. 

With  the  intention  of  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  we  purchased  a  runabout,  in 
which  we  hoped  to  pass  the  hours  we  could 
snatch  away  from  business.  To  the  readers 
of  this  article  who  are  not  familiar  with  As- 
bury Park,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  largest 
seashore  resort  on  the  southern  Jersey  coast, 
and  its  summer  population  is  over  100,000. 
Asbury  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  re- 
sorts— some  large,  others  small,  but  all  holding 


a  ^  large  summer  population.  The  principal 
business  we  looked  for  was  local,  for  our  loca- 
tion was  near  the  beach  on  a  popular  avenue, 
and  besides  the  other  resorts  all  had  their  own 
dmg  stores. 

For  years  previous  to  our  Jersey  store,  we 
had  conducted  a  pharmacy  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatrical  district  on  Broadway,  and  our  firm 
name  was  very  well  known.  Hence  to  visitors 
coming  into  Asbury  from  the  other  resorts  our 
store  was  quite  a  meeting  place. 

MY  FIRST  AUTO  DELIVERY. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  my  story  that  the  auto 
comes  in.  About  the  middle  of  July,  or  just 
as  the  real  summer  crowd  was  beginning  to 
arrive  at  the  resorts,  we  got  a  call  from  one  of 
the  big  hotels  at  Avon,  a  town  about  two  miles 
away,  for  three  plaster-of-Paris  bandages.  The 
message  came  over  the  phone.  It  was  an  em- 
ergency case,  a  New  York  doctor  being  on  the 
job.  I  thought  of  the  automobile  and  person- 
ally made  the  delivery,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  doctor  and  the  astonishment  of  the  patient. 
That  call  brought  orders  from  that  hotel  all 
summer  because  of  the  promptness  of  my  de- 
livery. Most  of  the  sundries,  perfumes,  and 
other  necessities  I  purchased  from  a  New  York 
house  that  had  a  branch  at  Long  Branch,  some 
eight  miles  away.  The  car  passing  through 
the  towns  between  Asbury  and  the  Branch  was 
frequently  hailed  by  parties  desiring  to  give 
orders,  and  those  same  orders  amounted  to 
considerable.  At  another  time  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  night,  I  brought  a  necessary 
prescription  to  a  man  at  the  point  of  death. 

I  endeavored  to  keep  plenty  of  ice  cream  on 
hand  for  our  rush  hours,  but  very  often,  in  fact 
sometimes  four  and  five  times  a  week,  I  would 
get  a  call  of  distress  from  the  head  soda  man 
saying  the  cream  was  getting  low.  Again  the 
auto  was  on  the  job,  and  a  quick  trip  to  Allan- 
hurst,  about  a  mile  away,  was  made.  Many  a 
night  I  returned  with  a  five-gallon  can,  to  find 
the  cream  all  sold,  the  waiters  taking  orders 
and  not  a  customer  disappointed  or  lost.  Fre- 
quently the  contents  of  that  same  five-gallon  • 
can  would  be  consumed  before  the  end  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  was  not  for  the  auto  we  would 
have  been  out  that  business. 

THE  CAR  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  figured  out  that, 
aside  from  the  pleasure  we  got  out  of  the  little 
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car,  it  paid  for  itself  in  the  business  it  brought 
in  and  the  advertisement  it  gave  us  for  prompt 
delivery. 

This  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  a  true 
story  of  an  actual  test  of  the  auto  in  pliarmacy. 
If  a  man  is  situated  in  a  small  town  or  city 
with  his  own  garage  and  the  ability  to  run  his 
own  car,  a  machine  can  be  made  a  business- 
getter  in  more  ways  than  one.  To  the  city 
druggist  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  do  even 
a  thing  with  the  car,  although  I  know  a  drug- 
gist in  Brooklyn  who  gets  good  results  from  a 
motorcycle. 

What  we  could  have  done  the  second  year 
at  Asbury  I  do  Hot  know;  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  my  automobile  was  one  of  the  best 
assistants  we  had  during  the  summer  of  1907. 


PREFERRED  A  MACHINE  TO  LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

By  Horace  E.  Gunn. 

This  question  about  the  use  of  an  automo- 
bile in  the  drug  business  struck  me  in  a  tender 
spot.  I  am  a  sort  of  a  crank  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  auto  as  a  business-getter.  I  believe 
there  is  no  limit  to  Jt.  The  possibilities  of  the 
auto  for  the  country  druggist  are  immense.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  any  owner  can  get  a 
big. return  from  a  car  by  using  it  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  samples  and  circulars.  Let  your 
best  clerks  go  out  with  it  and  make  a  canvas 
of  the  surrounding  country,  talking  with  the 
people  and  telling  them  what  you  have  to  offer, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  well  they 
are  received.  People  will  thank  you  for  the 
samples  you  leave  them,  and  be  glad  to  talk 
with  you;  and  often  refreshments  are  urged 
upon  us  even  if  we  are  not  hungry. 

PROMPT  RETURNS. 

Now  comes  the  best  part.  You  get  results 
right  away.  You  will  see  the  people  you  met 
at  their  homes  in  your  store,  buying  the  goods 
about  which  you  have  told  them;  and  the 
greater  your  efforts,  the  greater  will  be  the 
results.  This  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  all 
methods  of  advertising,  and  any  one  who  tries 
this  scheme  will  be  convinced  of  its  value  in 
short  order. 

You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  advising 
any  one  who  does  not  possess  an  auto  to  get 


one  on  this  account  alone,  for  I  regard  the 
machine  as  a  luxury  pure  and  simple.  But  if 
he  already  owns  one,  he  can  make  it  pay  much 
better  than  it  does  if  he  uses  it  for  pleasure 
only.  Even  then  there  will  be  time  for  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  addition  to  the  work. 

In  this  connection,  for  the  help  and  edifica- 
tion of  my  brother  druggists,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  own  an  auto.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  took  out  a  20-year  payment 
life  insurance  policy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
I  found  I  had  an  option  on  $2200  paid-up  addi- 
tional insurance  or  $1300  cash.  I  resolved  to 
take  the  $1300  and  put  it  in  the  bank  to  be 
used  for  a  vacation  fund  only. 

But  about  this  time  the  auto  craze  broke  out 
in  full  force,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  could  give  more 
pleasure  to  more  people,  and  get  more  short 
vacations  at  the  same  time,  by  buying  an  auto 
than  in  any  other  way.  This  plan  has  worked 
out  all  right  in  giving  the  pleasure,  especially 
to  my  wife,  for  the  owning  of  an  auto  has 
been  her  one  great  dream.  So  I  say  to  you  all, 
insure  your  life  and  please  your  wife — 
whether  you  live  or  die. 


CALLING  ON  CUSTOMERS  IN  AN  AUTO. 

By  G.  £.  Holmes^  Great  Bend^  Kansas. 

The  druggist  can  get  more  satisfactory  ad- 
vertising by  calling  in  person  on  his  customers 
than  in  other  ways,  especially  if  he  visits  them 
in  their  homes.  And  the  best  and  quickest  way 
of  reaching  them  is  by  automobile  over  all  the 
different  rural  routes.  In  that  way  one  can 
hand  customers  any  advertising  and  souvenirs 
which  he  may  have  to  offer;  and  if  anything 
satisfies  a  customer  it  is  to  give  him  something. 

I  have  called  on  several  people  and  found 
they  never  knew  I  was  in  business.  Yet  for 
three  years  I  had  sent  them  advertising  through 
the  mail,  such  as  monthly  calendars  and 
blotters. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this:  It  is  very 
good  indeed  for  people  to  meet  their  druggist 
in  their  own  homes  and  shake  his  hand  and 
talk  to  him  face  to  face.  In  that  way  they 
learn  to  know  that  they  can  have  almost  any- 
thing they  wish  from  a  druggist  sent  out  ove? 
the  rural  route.  One  can  make  several  rural 
routes  a  day  in  an  auto  at  very  small  expense. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GELATIN  CAPSULES. 

The  Early  HUtory  of  th«  Indastry — Advancas  Daa  to  tha  Uaa  of  Hodam  Hachlnary — ^Tha 

Hannfactara  of  "PaarU"  or  '«  Olobulaa  "—Empty  Capiulaa— Tha  HanlpalatloB 

of  tha  Oalatln,  tha  Fit  of  Cap  and  Hnll,  and  Othar  Flaa  Folata. 

By  WARREN  WILKIE. 

Foreman  of  the  Capsule  Works  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


The  process  of  dispensing  medicines  in  gela- 
tin capsules  was  invented  by  A.  Mothes,  a 
French  pharmacist,  in  1833,  notice  of  his  dis- 
covery having  first  been  made  in  a  report  to 
the  Academic  Royale  de  Medecine,  in  May, 

1834. 

Those  members  of  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical professions  who  became  acquainted 
with  this  new  process  of  eflfectually  disguising 
the  taste  of  acrid  or  nauseating  drugs  at  once 
gave  it  the  seal  of  their  approval,  and  the  cap- 
sules for  a  long  time  bore  the  name  of  their  in- 
ventor, being  known  as  "Capsules  Gelatineuses 
de  Mothes." 

Cottereau,  in  1835,  w^as  the  first  to  describe 
Mothes's  methods  of  making  and  filling  cap- 
sules, methods  which,  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  to-day,  seem  very  crude  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

A  pouch  of  thin  leather  shaped  like  an  olive, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  small,  long-necked 
funnel,  served  the  purposes  of  a  mold. 
Through  the  funnel  the  pouch  was  filled  with 
mercury,  in  order  to  expand  it.  The  mold 
was  then  dipped  into  a  solution  consisting  of 
one  part  gelatin  and  three  of  water.  After  the 
gelatin  had  partially  hardened,  a  second  dip- 
ping would  be  made,  if  necessary,  to  make  the 
capsule  of  sufficient  thickness.  The  mercury 
was  then  poured  out  through  the  funnel,  caus- 
ing the  pouch  to  collapse,  allowing  it  to  be 
easily  withdrawn  from  the  capsule,  which  was 
then  filled  with  the  desired  oil,  and  finally 
sealed  with  a  drop  of  the  gelatin  solution. 

Metallic  molds  were  suggested  by  other 
pharmacists  soon  after  this,  by  Giraud,  in  par- 
ticular, who  attempted  to  secure  patents  on  his 
process,  but  failed  on  account  of  its  infringing 
on  Mothes's  rights.  The  latter,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  this  idea,  for 
in  1850  he  announced  this  improvement  in  his 
methods. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  unwillingness  of  the  early  capsule 
manufacturers  to  furnish  empty  capsules  re- 
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suited  in  the  discovery  or  invention  of  gelatin- 
coated  pills  by  Garot  in  1838.  He  made  a  mass 
of  copaiba,  oil  of  cubebs  and  other  ingredients, 
divided  it  into  pills,  and  then,  impaling  each 
pill  on  a  needle,  dipped  it  intQ  a  warm  solution 
of  gelatin.  When  th^  coating  dried  the  needle 
was  withdrawn  and  the  small  aperture  closed 
with  a  drop  of  the  gelatin  solution. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  metal  molds,  cap- 
sules became  quite  popular  in  France  and  other 
continental  countries,  the  French  Codex  in 
1866  containing  an  official  formula  for  the  gel- 
atin mass. 

ELASTIC  CAPSULES. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  up  until  this  time 
all  capsules  were  made  of  a  mass  tliat  would 
harden  when  dried.  In  1878  Detenhof  sug- 
gested the  incorporation  of  glycerin  to  the  for- 
mula, which  resulted  in  the  Elastic  Capsule,  so- 
familiar  to  all  at  the  present  time. 

Alfred  Guillon,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadel-^ 
phia  College  of  Pharmacy,  was  probably  the 
first  American  to  make  capsules.  He  first  sug^ 
gested  his  process  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  in  1837.  Molds  were  fastened  to 
the  bottom  of  shallow  trays  and  the  gelatin  so^ 
lution  was  poured  over  them,  instead  of  dip- 
ping the  molds  into  the  gelatin.  Evidently 
nothing  came  of  this  idea,  as  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  Guillon  followed  up  his  first  experi^ 
ments  or  went  into  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  goods. 

GLOBULES  ORIGINATED  IN  FRANCE. 

"Pearls"  or  "Globules"  are  the  most  recent 
of  gelatin  products,  having  first  been  made  in 
France,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1890.  This  method  requires  the  use  of  a 
heavy  press  and  two  dies;  the  latter  being 
steel  plates  about  ^-inch  thick  and  10  inches 
square,  with  a  number  of  apertures,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  capsule  to  be  made,  upon  the 
faces  of  the  plate. 

The  gelatin  is  prepared  in  sheets  about  12 
inches  square  and   1/ 16-inch  thick,  and  one 
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sheet  i$  spread  over  one  die-plate;  the  proper 
amount  of  oil  is  poured  over  the  gelatin,  then 
another  sheet  of  gelatin  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
oil;  the  upper  di6  plate  is  then  superimposed, 
and  the  -whole  is  placed  in  the  press,  and  pres- 
sure applied.  As  the  apertures  in  both  dies 
register  with  one  another,  the  gelatin  is  welded 
together  at  the  edge  of  these  holes,  virtually 
stretching  the  gelatin  around  the  oil,  and 
hermetically  sealing  the  two  sheets  of  gelatin 
together  at  the  circumference  of  the  globule. 

Capsules  made  by  this  process  contain  no 
air  bubble,  and  are,  therefore,  very  permanent, 
as  they  will  retain  their  shape  indefinitely  with- 
out collapsing. 

Anything  of  an  oily  nature  may  be  incorpor- 
ated into  either  "hand-made"  or  "machine- 
made"  capsules  as  described  in  the  foregoing. 
When  drugs  of  a  solid  nature  are  desired  in 
the  formula,  for  instance,  pepsin  or  methylene 
blue,  the  proper  dosage  is  secured  by  making 
them  into  tablets  of  the  proper  grainage,  then 
enclosing  a  tablet  with  the  oils  or  balsams. 

Because  of  their  flexibility,  great  care  must 
be  taken  with  the  packaging  of  elastic  capsules 
and  globules.  The  manufacturers  adopted 
boxes  containing  partitions  of  the  familiar 
egg-crate  construction,  the  partitions  being 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  treated  with  paraffin 
to  prevent  the  capsules  from  sticking  to  the 
paper. 

The  birth  of  the  capsule  industry  in  America 
occurred  when  H.  Planten  emigrated  to  New 
York  from  Holland  in  1835,  and  established 
a  small  laboratory  there  the  following  year. 
His  products,  comprising  a  line  of  encapsulat- 
ed oils  and  powders,  were  termed  Mothes's 
capsules. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EMPTY  CAPSULES. 

Empty  capsules  made  in  two  parts  which 
telescope  together,  with  which  every  one  is  now 
familiar,  were  first  made  in  this  country  in 
1863  by  Planten.  At  that  time  their  useful- 
ness was  greatly  impaired  by  the  poor  fit 
characterizing  the  early  products,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  '8o's  that  they  became  popular. 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  their  employment,  until  now 
every  country  in  the  world  uses  them.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  empty  capsules  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  a  billion,  of  which  over  ninety 
per  cent  are  made  in  America. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hubel,  of  Detroit,  was  one  of  the 
first  inventors  to  design  machinery  for  the 


manufacture  of  empty  capsules  as  now  con- 
ducted. He  became  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  empty  capsules  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  plant  was  later  sold  to  Parke, 
Davis  &  Company. 

Mr.  Hubel's  start  in  the  capsule  business  was 
instigated  by  the  report  of  one  of  his  friends 
who  had  seen  them  made  in  Italy.  According 
to  this  story,  the  Italian  had  formed  his  molds 
by  pouring  molten  lead  into  a  hole  in  a  brick, 
removing  the  pin  when  cold.  This  lead  pin 
was  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gelatin,  which 
was  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  gelatin  shell  would 
then-  be  pulled  off  and  trimmed  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  After  making  several  of  these  gel- 
atin shells,  they  would  be  dampened  and  two 
of  the  parts  would  be  forced  together,  one  over 
the  other,  so  as  to  form  the  capsule.  It  will  be 
seen  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  form  the 
cap  and  body  of  different  diameters,  so  as  to 
secure  a  telescoping  fit. 

This  was  in  1874,  and  Mr.  Hubel,  who  was 
then  a  retail  druggist,  was  quick  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  if  such  capsules  could  be  made  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  bring  the  cost  down  to 
a  reasonable  figure,  they  would  find  a  large  use 
among  druggists  to  take  the  place  of  konseals, 
cachets,  and  powder  papers  for  dispensing  pur- 
poses, so  he  commenced  at  once  with  his  ex- 
periments. 

His  first  molds  were  made  of  bits  of  iron 
wire  placed  into  blocks  of  wood.  In  order  to 
cut  the  capsules  to  a  standard  length,  he  used 
a  penknife  which  was  held  in  a  block,  and  the 
pins  were  rubbed  over  it  while  the  gelatin  on 
the  pins  was  still  damp.  After  cutting  the  cap- 
sules to  the  required  length  and  removing  the 
excess  gelatin,  the  pins  would  be  stood  up  so 
the  gelatin  could  dry,  and  these  shells  would 
afterwards  be  stripped  from  the  pins  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pincers  made  from  sheet  brass. 
He  made  pins  for  both  the  body  and  the  cap— 
the  two  parts  of  the  capsule — ^allowing  enough 
difference  in  the  diameter  to  insure  a  good  fit. 

The  development  of  capsule  manufacturing 
is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hubel's  experience,  for 
when  he  retired  in  1900,  his  plant  consisted  of 
enough  equipment  to  make  over  one  million 
capsules  per  day,  and  was  valued  at  almost  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars. 

MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  principles  of  capsule  making  are  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  then.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  processes  of  lul^ricating  the 
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molds,  dipping  them  into  gelatin  solution,  dry- 
ing, cutting,  stripping,  and  finally  joining  the 
two  parts  together,  are  all  done  by  means  of 
automatic  machinery,  and  the  capsules  them- 
selves are  not  handled  at  any  stage  of  their 
manufacture.  In  place  of  the  iron  pins,  which 
discolored  the  fcapsules  and  turned  them  yel- 
low, molds  of  phosphor  bronze  are  now  used, 
and  as  these  are  not  subject  to  corrosion,  per- 
fectly transparent  capsules  are  assured. 

The  manufacture  of  empty  capsules  has  to 
be  conducted  with  extreme  precision,  as  the 
variation  of  i.iooo  of  an  inch  in  the  thickness 
of  the  capsule  will  make  them  either  too  tight 
or  too  loose  fitting.  The  pins  must  be  dipped 
into  gelatin  solution  and  withdrawn  from  it  at 
a  regulated  speed;  the  temperature  of  the  pins 
and  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution  must  be  determined  beforehand, 
and  always  kept  uniform,  otherwise  a  varia- 
tion of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  results. 
The  entire  process  of  making  empty  capsules 
requires  less  than  one  hour,  most  of  which 
time  is  consumed  in  the  drying. 

As  a  great  deal  depends  on  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, two  of  the  principal  features  of  an 
up-to-date  plant  are  the  heating  and  cooling 
apparatus,  which  will  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  manufacturing  rooms  uniform,  regardless 
of  the  season  of  the  year. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  all  makes  of 
empty  capsules  are  alike  in  appearance  and 
physical  properties,  but  there  are  several  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  which  bear 
directly  on  their  comparative  value.  Capsules 
should  be  perfectly  soluble  and  dissolve 
quickly  under  the  consecutive  action  of  the 
moisture  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  requiring 
very  little,  if  any,  digestive  action.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  very  finest  grades 
of  gelatin,  and  by  making  the  capsules  as  thin 
as  possible. 

The  body  and  cap  should  fit  together  very 
snugly,  thus  insuring  security  of  the  contents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fit  should  not  be  so  tight 
as  to  prevent  quick  manipulation. 

Unless  the  lubricating  of  the  molds  is  done 
properly  and  the  formula  of  the  lubricant  is 
exactly  right,  blotches  of  grease  which  turn 
rancid  are  liable  to  form  inside  of  the  capsule, 
which  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  cap- 


sule manufacturers  have  had  to  overcome,  and 
in  fact  some  are  not  yet  entirely  rid  of  this 
trouble. 

Empty  capsules,  when  first  made,  are  quite 
pliable  and  will  not  become  brittle  unless  stored 
in  a  very  dry  place.  When  the  latter  happens, 
the  original  pliability  of  the  capsule  may  be 
quickly  restored  by  placing  the  capsules  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar,  and  covering  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  with  a  damp  cloth  or  blotting  paper. 
Gelatin  is  quite  hygroscopic  and  will  soon  ab- 
sorb enough  moisture  to  render  the  capsules 
pliable  again. 

THE  GELATIN. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
gelatin,  the  product  from  which  capsules  are 
made.  Two  grades  of  stock  are  now  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  gela- 
tin: one  made  from  bones — strips  of  calf -leg 
bones  from  which  button  makers  have  cut  their 
blanks  are  the  highest  priced  gelatin  stock  in 
use  to-day — and  trimmings  from  hides  of 
young  cattle.  The  skin  from  calves'  heads  is 
extremely  desirable  stock  from  which  to  make 
gelatin.  The  bones  and  hides  are  first  treated 
with  chemicals  to  remove  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter, after  which  they  are  subjected  to  repeated 
washings  and  are  then  bleached.  The  material 
is  next  placed  in  a  vacuum  pan  and  melted. 
This  solution  is  then  run  through  several  filter- 
ing operations  and  then  poured  into  pans  and 
allowed  to  cool,  forming  a  jelly.  When  cool, 
the  cakes  of  jelly  are  cut  by  wires  into  slabs 
from  J4  to  I  inch  in  thickness,  spread  on  large 
frames  over  which  nets  are  stretched,  and  then 
placed  in  a  dry  kiln  until  all  the  moisture 
is  driven  off,  which  gives  us  the  familiar  sheet 
gelatin  of  commerce  to-day. 

Gelatin  manufacturers  usually  make  from 
ten  to  thirty  grades  of  gelatin  and  glue;  the 
highest  grade  they  turn  out  is  capsule  gelatin, 
and  only  the  best  stock  is  considered  good 
enough  for  this  work.  Bones  and  hide  trim- 
mings from  older  cattle  are  made  up  into  con- 
fectioners' and  food  gelatins. 

Besides  the  uses  the  pharmacist  and  doctor 
find  for  capsules,  the  veterinarian  has  learned 
their  value  in  administering  his  medicine  to 
animals.  Larger  sizes  of  various  styles  are 
used  as  containers  for  cigars,  candies,  pho- 
tographic developers,  toothpicks,  beef  ex- 
tracts, chewing  gum,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles. 
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A  STiaCTLY  PHARMACEUTICAL  TRIM. 


Here  is  a  window  display  that  will  appeal  to 
the  most  professional  pharmacist.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  store  of  L.  R.  Schwanke,  May- 
wood,  Illinois.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
pharmaceoitical  utensils,  prescription  facilities, 
and  the  line. 

A  large  retort  appears  in  the  center  with  a 


just  above  an  earthern  mortar  and  pestle.  A 
metal  mortar  is  also  exhibited,  and  there  are  a 
few  of  glass.  Then  we  see  hydrometers, 
beakers,  graduates,  Ehrlenmeyer  flasks,  iirino- 
meters,  test-tube  racks,  measuring  flasks  stop- 
pered with  tufts  of  cotton,  water-bath,  porce- 
lain evaporating  dish,  powder  divider,  dr3ring 


glass  receiver  at  the  outlet.  Just  below  is  a 
torsion  balance  and  near-by  a  sign  reading: 
"For  prescription  work — sensitive  to  a  fraction 
of  a  grain."  Toward  the  right  may  be  seen  a 
microscope.  A  sign  just  behind  this  instru- 
ment solicits  prescriptions,  saying  only  the  best 
and  purest  drugs  are  used. 

Three  funnels  of  different  sizes  are  elevated 


tubes,  pipettes,  spatulas,  alcohol  lamp,  prescrip- 
tion bottles,  and  ointment  jars  of  varying  sizes. 
Signs  are  used  frequently  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  utensils  displayed.  One  card 
reads:  "We  call  for  and  deliver  prescrip- 
tions." 

The  background  of  the  window  is  made  up 
of  crepe  paper. 
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CAUGHT  ON  THE  FlY. 


By  P.  G.  Ebnbr. 


"The  great  trouble  with  most  clerks,"  re- 
marked a  prominent  druggist  recently,  "seems 
to  be  that  their  whole  minds  are  centered  on 
the  prescription  counter.  *If  I  can  only  become 
an  expert  prescription  filler'  is  their  wish.  That 
aspiration  seems  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of 
most  of  the  lads  who  start  in  the  business. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  who  can  make 
sales — who  can  sell  the  high-priced  goods — 
who  can  sell  more  goods — will  command 
double  the  salary  and  prove  to  be  the  best  asset 
for  the  store.  Prescription  clerks  can  be  had 
any  day,  but  real  salesmen  are  as  scarce  as 
hens'  teeth."  That  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  here  for  the  prospective  beginner  goes 
without  saying. 

*  *     * 

For  the  last  two  years  a  certain  druggist  in 
central  New  York  has  spent  considerable 
money  in  advertising  his  telephone  service.  He 
adopted  the  slogan,  "If  you  can't  come,  tele- 
phone." After  starting  this  campaign  he  be- 
gan to  notice  an  increase  in  his  telephone  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
results.  But  the  business  soon  dwindled.  He 
found  upon  looking  for  the  source  of  the 
trouble  that  the  clerks  were  to  blame,  as  they 
forgot  the  calls  and  neglected  to  send  the  goods 
in  a  hurry.  This  only  proves  again  that  a 
dealer  must  get  his  organization  in  good  work- 
ing order  before  he  spends  his  money  for  an 
advertising  plan. 

*  *     * 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  in  tlie  drug- 
store toilet  line?  Call  393,  tell  us  what  you 
want,  and  we'll  have  it  there  in  3  minutes. 
Brown  the  Druggist."  This  was  the  text  of  a 
small  sign  over  the  telephone  in  my  hotel 
room.  Does  it  pay?  Ask  the  man.  "I  haven't 
it,  but  I  will  get  it  for  you  by  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  send  it  over,"  is  another  illustration  of 
SERVICE,  the  biggest  word  in  business  to-day. 


That  there  are  certain  products  in  a  drug 
store  which  women  do  not  like  asking  for  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  certain  Atlantic  City  drug 


store  where  I  was  employed.  Every  drug  store 
carries  the  well-known  "Mum,"  a  preparation 
for  removing  the  odor  of  perspiration.  As  we 
weren't  selling  much  of  it,  we  decided  to  place 
a  few  packages  on  the  counter  right  where  we 
waited  on  the  people.  As  a  result  the  sales 
jumped.  Women  would  come  in  to  purchase 
items,  and  while  waiting  would  pick  up  one 
box  and  very  often  several  boxes  and  tell  us 
to  wrap  them  up. 

«     «     « 

Some  time  ago  I  was  struck  with  a  method 
of  making  change  in  one  of  the  United  Cigar 
Co.'s  stores.  I  made  a  purchase  amounting  to 
thirty-five  cents  and  laid  down  a  five-dollar 
bill.  On  picking  it  up  the  clerk  said:  "Thirty- 
five  out  of  five  dollars."  Then  turning  to  the 
cash  register  he  proceeded  to  give  me  my 
change.  By  calling  out  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase and  the  denomination  of  coin  given,  the 
clerk  prevents  mistakes  and  avoids  disputes. 
This  is  another  milestone  in  up-to-the-minute 
store-keeping. 

#  «     « 

"Speaking  about  the  prescription  business," 
said  a  well-known  druggist  the  other  day, 
"many  druggists  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  more  than  just  the  prescription  busi- 
ness in  a  drug  store.  Every  doctor  has  an  in- 
fluence with  his  patients  or  they  wouldn't  con- 
sult him.  When  he  tells  his  patient  to  go  to 
Jones's  store  to  have  his  prescription  filled  it 
means  added  prestige  to  Jones's  store.  People 
will  go  there  for  other  things  in  the  drug  and 
toilet  line."  This  is  just  another  view  of  the 
question,  "Does  the  prescription  business 
pay?" 

4K        4K        * 

The  other  day  a  big  display  of  rubber  goods 
in  a  prominent  place  in  a  drug  store  attracted 
my  attention.  It  showed  a  large  automobile 
tire  and  other  rubber  goods  with  a  sign  which 
read,  "We  have  ever)rthing  in  the  rubber  line 
except  automobile  tires,  and  can  get  those  for 
you  if  you  insist  upon  it." 

*  ♦     * 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  store  the  other  night 
visiting  the  corner  druggist.  My  friend  with 
me  was  going  on  his  vacation  in  the  morning, 
and  during  our  talk  about  the  outing  the  drug- 
gist suggested  a  camera.  As  a  result  a  sale 
was  made  and  a  future  buyer  of  films  created. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors  are 
always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest. 


FIGHTING  THE  GRASSHOPPERS  IN 
WESTERN  KANSAS. 

To  the  Editors: 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  of  July  15  : 

The  local  wholesale  drug  houses  are  receiving  some 
unusual  orders  for  Paris  green  these  days  for  killing 
grasshoppers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
largest  order  was  received  yesterday  from  M.  K. 
Barber,  of  Lamed,  by  the  Southwestern  Drug  Co., 
for  two  thousand  pounds,  a  ton.  Wichita  was  unable 
to  furnish  this  amount  on  short  notice,  but  sent  1000 
pounds. 

This  item  is  quoted  as  showing  the  unusual 
demand  that  has  suddenly  developed  for  a  com- 
mon insecticide.  Many  drug  stores  have  sold 
more  Paris  green  and  arsenic  in  this  part  of  the 
State  in  a  week  than  they  would  ordmarily  sell 
in  several  years. 

I  might  state  that  this  2000-pound  order  was 
for  the  county,  the  county  commissioners  of 
Pawnee  county  having  decided  to  wage  war 
upon  the  grasshoppers,  which  are  more  numer- 
ous in  this  county  this  year  than  since  the 
famous — or  rather,  infamous — ^year  of  1874, 
which  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  "Grass- 
hopper Year." 

TTie  "hopper  dope"  is  made  as  follows:  One 
pound  of  Paris  green,  20  pounds  of  bran,  and 
the  juice  of  3  oranges  are  mixed  together.  To 
this  mixture  are  added  the  rinds  and  pulp, 
chopped  fine,  and  3  quarts  of  syrup.  This 
compound  is  moistened  with  three  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water,  or  enough  to  make  it 
stick  together  so  that  it  can  be  scattered 
broadcast  by  hand.  This  is  done  early  in  the 
morning  where  the  grasshoppers  are  thickest — 
in  the  corn  fields,  alfalfa  fields,  and  around 
straw  piles. 

This  mixture  is  very  efficient  and  results  in 
the  destruction  of  myriads  of  hoppers.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States. 

The  writer,  in  long  distance  'phone  connec- 
tion with  the  wholesale  drug  houses,  found  that 
the  demand  for  Paris  green  was  greater  than 


ever  in  the  history  of  the  western  dnig  busi- 
ness, coming  from  eastern  Colorado,  western 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Some  counties  are  using  arsenic  instead  of 
Paris  green.  The  government  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  mixing  and  distribution  of  this 
"hopper  dope"  are  positive  that  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  mixture  is  put  out,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  entire  crop  of  hoppers.  Furthermore, 
being  used  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  plague  next  year,  as 
the  eggs  of  one  species  is  kid  in  August.  This 
species,  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  as- 
serts, is  the  one  that  does  the  most  damage. 

In  the  grasshopper  year  of  1874  science  had 
no  remedy  to  offer,  and  the  farmer  was  help- 
less against  the  ravages  of  the  hoppers. 

In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1913  a  repetition  of 
the  havoc  of  1874  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  this  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  pests. 

Pawnee  county  has  bought  and  put  out  the 
immense  amount  of  2980  pounds  of  Paris 
green  in  a  period  of  seven  days.  Besides  this, 
many  farmers  who  have  been  unable  to  get 
county  supplies  of  the  mixture,  as  every  ship- 
ment of  Paris  green  had  been  mixed  up  and 
put  out  several  hours  before  the  next  shipment 
arrived,  have  bought  it  themselves  rather  than 
wait. 

Those  who  delight  in  figures  can  get  out 
their  pencils  and  figure  the  amount  of  bran,  the 
number  of  oranges,  and  the  barrels  of  syrup 
required  to  mix  up  this  3000  potmds  of  Paris 
green,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is  immense. 

While  I  got  this  order  for  the  county  I  would 
not  care  to  do  business  on  as  close  a  margin  as 
I  did  on  this.  I  figured  that  the  advertisement 
of  supplying  the  county  would  be  a  big  item, 
and  it  proved  to  be  so.  M.  K.  Barber. 

Lamed.  Kansas. 


POISON  SNAKES  USED  FOR  MEDICINE 
IN  JAPAN. 

To  the  Editors : 

Last  March  I  was  on  a  bear  hunt  in  the 
North  Island  of  Japan  (Hokkaido).  While 
awaiting  for  my  train  at  Hakodate,  I  was 
strolling  along  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  bottled 
snake  hanging  in  the  window  of  a  drug  store. 

Being  curious  to  know  about  the  snake,  I 
entered  and  asked  what  kind  of  snake  they 
kept  in  the  bottle,  and  the  answer  was  "Ma- 
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mushi,"  which  meant  a  certain  poison  snake  of 
Japan  used  in  medicine. 

It  was  about  three  feet  long,  dark-gray  in 
color,  and  covered  with  brown  spots.  Its  head 
was  triangular  in  shape,  being  very  pointed. 
Two  fangs  in  front,  which  supply  the  deadly 
poison  when  it  strikes  its  prey,  are  always  flat 
down  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  stand  up 
when  the  reptile  opens  its  mouth. 

The  Japanese  people  believe  that  this  snake 
dislikes  a  certain  dye  used  in  coloring  clothes, 
called  "kon."  Those  who  travel  about  where 
this  snake  lives,  therefore,  always  wear  clothes 
colored  with  this  kind  of  dye.  When  I  asked 
the  druggist  why  he  kept  the  snake  in  a  bottle, 
he  answered  that  he  sold  the  liquor  from  it  for 
medicine. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  liquor  was  very 
good  for  syphilis,  rheumatism,  impotence,  and 
nervous  disease.  The  time  limit  for  preparing 
a  liquor  with  merits  was  three  months,  and  the 
dose  was  one  drachm  several  times  a  day. 

I  learned  that  the  dried  body  of  the  mamushi 
and  alcoholic  extract  could  be  bought  from  any 
old-fashioned  Japanese  drug  store,  and  that  it 
is  still  used  as  medicine  a  great  deal  by  the 
lower  and  more  ignorant  classes. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  my  hunt 
was,  after  we  had  killed  our  first  bear,  to  see 
how  eagerly  yet  carefully  the  Ainos  removed 
the-  gall-bladder.  The  bear's  gall  is  called 
"Kumanoi,"  and  is  a  very  expensive  and  choice 
article  in  Japan. 

The  Ainos  first  removed  the  spleen,  and 
then  the  gall-bladder.  The  spleen  was  care- 
fully removed  and  handled,  as  it  was  to  be 
eaten,  after  the  performance  of  certain  relig- 
ious ceremonies. 

The  bladder  contained  about  four  ounces  of 
liquid  gall,  and  from  this  they  expected  to  de- 
rive about  25  yen  worth  of  gall  extract. 

They  use  it  largely  as  a  tonic,  and  for  curing 
pains  in  the  stomach,  taking  two  or  three 
grains  for  a  dose.  J.  A.  Fenner. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


THE  PHARMACIST  A  DETAIL  MAN  TO  HIS 
PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Read  that  title  again — "The  Pharmacist  a 
Detail  Man  to  His  Physicians."  "Not  much," 
you  say.  "I  shall  leave  detail  work  to  the 
manufacturer's  representatives." 

Well,  leave  it  to  them  if  you  care  to.     If 


you  don't  care  to  and  would  like  to  do  a  little 
of  it  yourself,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  a 
detail  man  to  your  physicians  without  conflict- 
ing in  any  way  with  the  regular  detail  men 
sent  out  by  different  manufacturing  houses. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  my  appren- 
ticeship under  a  very  live  and  up-to-date  phar- 
macist. His  progressive  methods  of  business 
have  been  successful  enough  to  double  his  pre- 
scription business  in  two  years  and  to  obtain  a 
second  store  in  only  a  few  years  more.  There- 
fore my  story  is  not  without  backing. 

Each  month  this  man  would  pack  his  little 
leather  bag  with  samples  and  make  a  friendly 
call  on  every  physician  in  the  town,  no  matter 
whether  the  physician  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing trade  to  his  store  or  not.  For  samples  he 
used  U.  S.  P  or  N.  F.  preparations  that  a  phy- 
sician would  commonly  employ.  Later  when 
tlie  propaganda  movement  was  started,  some 
of  the  preparations  which  it  recommended 
were  used. 

Other  things  which  could  be  detailed  are 
milk  of  magnesia  and  essence  of  pepsin.  These 
are  very  commonly  prescribed  articles,  but  are 
seldom  manufactured  by  pharmacists  as  their 
satisfactory  preparation  is  often  very  difficult. 
In  such  cases  a  pharmacist  would  not  be  lower- 
ing his  ethical  standing  to  apply  to  some  manu- 
facturing house  for  samj^es  and  literature. 
They  are  generally  very  willing  to  help  you 
in  such  cases. 

Before  leaving,  if  you  have  any  inducements 
to  offer  the  physician  in  the  way  of  medical 
supplies  such  as  bandages,  adhesive  tape,  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  thermometers,  sutures,  etc.,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity.  This  pharmacist 
has  often  obtained  large  orders  for  these 
goods,  as  well  as  orders  for  proprietary  elixirs 
and  specialties,  during  such  calls. 

If  you  have  any  accommodations  which  are 
at  his  service,  such  as  a  microscope,  delivery 
sei-vice,  nurses'  directory,  hospital  or  emer- 
gency room,  telephone,  or  if  you  are  capable 
of  doing  urine  analysis  or  other  laboratory 
work,  advise  tlie  physician  of  the  fact. 

Make  your  call  at  a  time  when  he  will  not 
be  very  busy;  combine  a  little  sociability  witli 
it,  and  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  wear  out 
your  welcome.  Leave  a  few  prescription  pads 
on  his  desk. 

Do  not  get  disappointed  if  results  do  not 
come  your  way  at  once.  It  takes  time  to  turn 
a  physician  from  one  store  to  another,  and 
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some  you  never  could  get.  I  have  seen  this 
scheme  worked  successfully  by  one  pharmacist. 
Why  can't  you  do  it? 

Detroit,  Mich.  ErNEST  R.  JonES,  Ph.C. 


A  PRIZB-WINNINQ  FLOAT. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  float 
which  we  arranged  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade  in  our  town  this  year.  It  took  the 
prize  and  made  such  a  tremendous  hit  that  I 
wish  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  Bulletin 
readers. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  the 


Float  of  R.  S.  Bates  in  a  Fonrth-of-Jiilj  parade  in  Grinnell.  Iowa. 

float  was  built  on  an  automobile  from  which 
the  back  seat  had  been  removed.  We  built 
the  frame  of  light  wood,  covering  it  with  blue 
and  white  crepe  paper.  For  decorations  we 
used  400  paper  chrysanthemums  and  200  feet 


Another  view  of  Bfr.  Bates's  Fourth-of-Jnly  float. 

of  white  paper  festoons.  The  design  was 
meant  to  be  that  of  a  street-car,  and  when  done 
was  6yi  feet  wide  by  22  feet  long.  It  carried 
a  motorman  and  a  conductor  in  uniform.  Five 
little  girls  rode  in  the  seats  at  some  of  the 
windows.  Then  there  was  the  driver  and  one 
other  passenger. 

The  float  was  quite  complete  in  every  detail, 


and  as  we  do  not  have  street-cars  in  Grinnell 
it  created  quite  a  sensation.  The  whole  scheme 
was  one  of  the  best  advertising  stunts  we  ever 
pulled  off.  If  any  of  the  Bulletin  readers 
desire  to  build  a  float  of  this  kind,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  detailed  information. 

Grinnell,  Iowa.  R-  E.  BaTES. 


IS  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE  A  MEDICINE? 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  interested  in  noting  article  on  page  269 
of  your  July  number  under  the  caption  of  "Is 
H2O1  a  Medicine?"  You  referred  to  the  de- 
cision by  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 
and  also  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  in  connection  therewith,  in  which  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  declared  that 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  not  properly  a  medi- 
cine, whereas  the  New  York  court  held  that  it 
was  a  medicine. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  logical  thing 
would  be  to  follow  the  Federal  Act  in  relation 
to  food  and  drugs.  Section  six  of  the  said  Act 
distinctly  provides  that  a  drug  or  medicine  in- 
cludes any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or 
mitigation  of  diseases  of  either  man  or  other 
animal.  Certainly  hydrogen  peroxide  would 
come  under  this  definition,  and  therefore 
should  logically  be  regarded  as  a  medicine. 

Denver,  Colorado.  W.  A.  HoVER. 


POOR  KIDl 

To  the  Editors: 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  pride  Cali- 
fomians  take  in  their  splendid  educational  in- 
stitutions. That,  however,  there  are  still  some 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  not  yet  polished  off  in 


these  mills  of  knowledge,  may  be  shown  by  the 
note  recently  received  by  the  Murray  Drug 
Co.  of  this  city.  L.  Wm.  Oswald. 

Corona,  Cal. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  getting  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy for  the  past  year  and  can  say  that  I  get 
much  valuable  information  from  it. 

Anderson.  S.  C  J-  D-  GONGUE,  Ph.C 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SOME  FORMULAS. 

ROYAL  GEORGE. 

Into  a  mixing  glass  half  filled  with  cracked  ice  draw 
two  ounces  of  cherry  syrup  and  one  ounce  of  lemon 
juice.  Add  several  sprigs  of  mint.  Shake  well,  strain 
into  a  ten-ounce  glass,  and  fill  with  carbonated  water, 
coarse  stream.    Decorate  with  a  cherry. 

ROSE  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Rose  syrup,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce;  pineapple 
syrup,  half  an  ounce;  orange  syrup,  half  an  ounce; 
sweet  cream,  four  ounces;  shaved  ice,  quarter  glassful. 
Shake,  strain,  toss,  and  serve.  Dress  with  whipped 
cream. 

GRAPE  CXEAM   PUFF. 

Owing  to  tlie  beautiful  color  of  the  grape  syrup,  it 
has  a  pretty  effect  when  served  as  a  cream  puff  and  is 
likewise  very  rich.  To  prepare  the  cream  puff  place  an 
ounce  of  the  syrup  in  a  glass  and  add  one-half  ounce 
of  heavy  whipping  cream.  Into  another  glass  put  a 
scoop  of  whipped  cream.  Place  a  clean  bell-shaped 
glass  into  a  holder.  Now  draw  the  glass  containing  the 
syrup  half  full  of  soda,  using  the  fine  stream,  which 
makes  it  rich  and  creamy.  Then  quickly  fill  the  glass 
containing  the  whipped  cream  half  full,  using  the  fine 
soda  stream.  Now  pour  the  contents  of  both  glasses  at 
'the  same  time  into  the  bell-shaped  glass.  With  a  little 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  so  that  the  purple  will 
stay  on  one  side  and  the  white  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass,  thus  making  a  pretty  contrast.  The  drink  thus 
made  is  nicer  and  richer  than  ice  cream,  and  should  be 
served  with  a  spoon — the  froth  eaten  rather  than  drunk. 

CHAUTAUQUA  PUNCH. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  pineapple  syrup.  Into  this  squeeze  the  juice 
of  one  lime,  and  add  one  ounce  of  grape  juice  and  one- 
third  of  a  glass  of  finely  shaved  ice.  Fill  with  car- 
bonated water,  mix,  and  decorate. 

CRUSHED  ORANGE   SYRUP. 

Orange  is  naturally  pulpy  and  the  main  trouble  lies 
in  getting  rid  of  the  interior  skin.  Place  the  pulp  in  a 
dish  and  add  such  sugar  as  it  will  conveniently  absorb. 
Mix  with  simple  syrup  to  suit.  Take  care  to  remove 
all  seeds. 

CAROLINE   BOUQUET. 

To  five  pints  of  orange  syrup,  add  four  ounces  of 
orange-fiower  water,  two  pints  of  pineapple  syrup,  and 
one  pint  of  vanilla  syrup,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Where 
desired,  this  syrup  may  be  colored  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink.  To  serve,  draw  one  and  a  half  ounces  in  a  twelve- 
ounce  glass,  add  one  ounce  of  sweet  cream,  and  fill  with 
carbonated  water.  Ice  cream  may  be  added  if  desired. 
This  makes  a  nice  special,  being  a  delicate  drink. 

PINEAPPLE    SMASH. 

Pineapple  syrup 1  fluidounce. 

Sugar,  powder 1  teaspoontul. 

Shaved  or  cracked  ice ^  glassful. 

Add  some  carbonated  water,  stir  vigorously  in  a  shaker,  strain 
into  an  eight-ounce  glass,  fill  the  latter  with  the  coarse  stream 


of  carbonated  water,  stir  again,  and  add  a  piece  of  pineapple  or 
some  crushed  pineapple.  A  small  amount  of  lemon  juice  may  be 
added. 

Or  it  may  be  served  as  follows : 

Pineapple  syrup 2  fluidounces. 

Claret  syrup ^  fluidounce. 

Finely  shaved  ice yi  glassful. 

Crushed  pineapple 2  or  8  teaspoonfuls. 

Put  the  above  into  a  twelve-ounce  glass,  fill  the  latter  with 
the  coarse  stream  of  carbonated  water  and  serve  with  a  spoon 
and  straws. 

The  two  syrups  may  be  replaced  by  the  juice  of  one- 
half  lemon. 

RASPBERRY  RICKEY. 

Into  a  twelve-ounce  glass  draw  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  raspberry  syrup;  into  this  squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
fresh  lime  (an  equivalent  quantity  of  lime  juice  may  be 
used)  and  add  two  dashes  of  raspberry  vinegar  and  a 
little  fine  ice;  fill  with  carbonated  water,  mix,  and 
decorate. 

CHERRY   PHOSPHATE    SYRUP. 

Cherry  juice I  quart.  ' 

Sugar   \ 7  pounds. 

Water » 1  quart. 

Oil  bitter  almond 8  minims. 

Acid  phosphate 4  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  the  water  and  juice,  and 
bring  the  whole  to  a  boiL  ReiAove,  let  cool,  and  add  the  add 
phosphate  and  the  oil  of  almond*  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohoL 

BLOOD  ORANGE  SYRUP. 

Orange  juice 20  ounces. 

Raspberry  juice IS  ounces. 

Sugar   6  pounds. 

Fruit  acid 1  otmce. 

Soda  foam 1  ounce. 

RASPBERRY   VINEGAR. 

Pour  over  two  quarts  of  raspberries  in  a  stone  jar 
one  quart  of  very  best  vinegar,  let  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  strain  and  pour  liquid  over  two  quarts  of  fresh 
fruit,  and  let  stand  the  same  way  (another  twenty-four 
hours).  Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  the 
juice,  put  in  a  stone  jar  and  set  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  one  hour,  skim  well,  and  put  in  bottles.  While 
hot  cork  and  seal  tight 

This  makes  a  delightfully  refreshing  raspberry  drinks 
and  may  also  be  used  for  mixing  with  other  flavors. 

PINEAPPLE  FOAM. 

Draw  into  a  twelve-ounce  soda  tumbler  two  ounces 
pineapple  syrup,  two  ounces  of  plain  ice  water.  Beat 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  add  to  tlie  above  mixture,  mix 
with  spoon,  and  fill  with  soda  water,  fine  stream. 

PINEAPPLE    CHEER. 

Place  into  a  mixing  glass  one  ounce  pineapple  syrup, 
one-half  ounce  vanilla  syrup,  one-half  ounce  strawberry 
syrup,  two  ounces  sweet  cream,  one  teaspoonful  ice 
cream ;  shake  well  and  nearly  fill  glass  with  soda  water ; 
transfer  to  thin  glass,  fill  with  soda  water,'  fine  stream, 
and  top  off  with  a  slice  of  pineapple.  Serve  with  spoon 
and  straws. 


A  FEW  SODA  SUNDAES. 

PEACH    MELBA    SUNDAE. 

Place  half  a  whole  peach  in  a  sundae  cup;  on  this, 
put  a  No.  12  cone  of  vanilla  ice  cream  and  cover  with 
crushed  strawberries. 

WHIPPED    CREAM    SUNDAE. 

Put  a  No.  10  cone  of  ice  cream  in  a  sundae  cup. 
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Place  three  whipped  cream  chocolates  at  the  base  and 
pour  over  the  cream  some  maple  or  other  walnut  dress- 
ing. 

HOT  CHOCOLATE  SUNDAE. 

Pour  over  a  ladleful  of  plain  or  nut  ice  cream, 
placed  on  a  suitable  dish,  some  hot,  rich  chocolate 
syrup;  sprinkle  on  some  chopped  nuts  and  dispense. 

SPEaAL   CHOCOLATE   SUNDAE. 

Stand  two  small  bars  of  sweet  chocolate  in  a  sundae 
cup  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cone  of  vanilla  cream  can 
be  dropped  between  them;  put  chocolate  syrup  .and 
whipped  cream  over  the  cone;  in  an  indentation  made 
with  a  spoon  in  the  top  of  the  cone  place  a  spoonful  of 
the  nuts;  on  one  side  of  the  dish  place  a  green  cherry, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  put  a  red  cherry. 

DEW-DKOP    SUNDAE. 

Fill  a  stem  glass  two-thirds  full  of  vanilla  ice  cream ; 
then  nearly  fill  with  mint  and  cherry  syrup,  and  drop 
a  cherry  in  the  syrup  and  a  lump  of  whipped  cream 
on  top. 

SAILBOAT   SUNDAEw 

Vanilla  ice  cream,  strawberry  ice  cream,  of  each, 
one  dipperful.  G)ver  the  vanilla  ice  cream  with  cut 
cherries,  and  the  strawberry  ice  cream  with  grated  wal- 
nuts. Pour  whipped  cream  over  all  and  stick  two  small 
Nabisco  wafers  into  the  ice  cream  to  represent  sails. 

GRAPE   SUNDAE. 

In  any  deep  sundae  glass  place  vanilla  ice  cream 
molded  out  in  a  12-size  ice-cream  disher;  pour  over 
the  cream  2  ounces  of  grape  juice;  then  put  one  large 
maraschino  cherry  on  top  of  the  cream  and  a  spoonful 
of  crushed  walnuts  on  the  side  of  the  dish. 


THE  WAY  TO  SERVE  SODA. 

"The  majority  of  dispensers  think  they  have  served 
an  ice-cream  soda  when  they  have  poured  into  the  glass 
a  little  flavoring,  dumped  in  a  spoonful  of  cream,  and 
then  'sozzled'  the  whole  with  the  coarse  and  fine 
stream,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Phttrmaceutical  Era, 
"Nothing  of  the  kind  I  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  in  serving  ice-cream  soda  the  flavoring  in  the  ice 
cream  is  as  much  a  factor  in  making  the  concoction 
edible  as  is  the  syrup  poured  into  the  glass.  Instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  patron  to  stir  up  his  or  her  soda.  I 
always  make  it  a  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to 
stir  up  the  cream  and  syrup  with  a  little  carbonated 
water  before  filling  the  glass  to  the  top. 

"Stirring  not  only  brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  cream 
into  the  entire  concoction,  but  it  spreads  the  added 
syrup  through  the  entire  mixture.  Further,  it  makes 
the  concoction  look  like  a  'real'  soda.  That  raw,  unfin- 
ished appearance — a  layer  of  syrup,  eight  ounces  of 
water  and  a  little,  round  island  of  ice  cream — is  taken 
away.  The  soda  is  a  composite  delicacy  after  stirring, 
and  every  ingredient  has  lent  itself  to  the  finished 
product. 

"Hudnut's  has  a  distinctive  style  of  service  that  gets 
the  most  out  of  the  ingredients  and  catches  the  eye  of 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  appealing  to  their  palates.  The 
dispenser  pours  in  the  syrup,  say  it's  chocolate.  Then 
he  adds  a  little  liquid  cream.    With  the  spoon  the  patron 


later  uses  the  dispenser  adds  several  spoonfuls  of  ice 
cream.  A  little  carbonated  water  is  shot  into  the  glass. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  almost  vigorously,  not  quite 
breaking  the  lump  of  ice  cream,  but  making  the  con- 
coction creamy  in  appearance  and  mixing  the  syrup 
thoroughly.  The  glass  is  then  filled  with  the  coarse 
and  fine  stream  and  again  stirred.  The  patron  has 
watched  all  this  and  has  been  much  impressed.  In  fact, 
he  has  gotten  an  inkling  that  they  did  all  that  for  him 
and  that  he  ought  to  call  again. 

"This  pharmacy  always  has  clean,  cold  glasses  at  its 
fountain.  As  soon  as  a  glass  is  empty  it  is  washed  and 
embedded  in  cracked  ice.  Again,  the  patron  gets  the 
idea  of  individual  treatment,  a  feeling  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  courteous  service  accorded  by  the  neatly 
and  uniformly  garbed  dispensers  behind  the  fount 

"Of  course,  my  object  is  to  point  out  that  in  serving 
ice-cream  soda  the  different  ingredients  should  be  added 
so  as  to  bring  them  all  out  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  finished  product  I  wouldn't  accent  this  point  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others;  a  mechanical  dummy  might 
be  contrived  that  would  mix  up  a  soda  just  right,  but 
it  would  lack  human  intellect,  and  people  have  a  habit 
of  expecting  a  ray  of  intelligence  and,  if  possible,  ji 
smile  with  their  soda.  Personality  counts  for  a  good 
deall  In  fact,  the  formula  for  a  satisfied  customer 
might  be:  Good,  wholesome  ice  cream,  pure  syrup,  real 
live  carbonated  water,  mixed  just  right,  and  served  with 
a  smile,  not  a  silly  vapid  contortion,  but  a  human  smile. 
Of  course,  a  tired  dispenser  can't  be  expected  to  smile 
at  every  crank  that  comes  to  the  counter,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  needn't  permit  the  customer  to  infer 
from  his  clouded  countenance  that  'ten  years  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia  would  be  a  "dnch"  compared  with 
waiting  on  you.' " 


KEEP  A  FOUNTAIN  WANT-BOOK. 

"Every  soda  fountain  that  is  large  enough  to  have 
a  soda  dispenser  should  have  a  want-book,"  says  the 
Northwestern  Druggist,  "Whenever  the  dispenser  finds 
he  is  out  of  ansrthing,  or  even  getting  low,  he  wants  to 
make  a  note  of  it  at  once  and  the  quantity  required. 
This  will  save  lots  of  time  when  ordering  instead  of 
looking  things  all  over  when  the  supply  salesman  calls 
or  it  is  time  to  phone  for  the  daily  or  weekly  require- 
ments. It  will  also  prevent  ordering  stock  of  which 
there  is  plenty  on  hand,  and  thus  duplicating.  When 
the  bills  come  in  they  should  be  checked  up  with  the 
want-book  to  see  if  the  right  quantities  have  been  sent 
and  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  needs  restoring. 
Also,  the  prices  and  totals  should  be  marked  up  on  the 
want-book  and  totaled  up  each  day,  also  week  and 
month.  In  fact,  all  purchases  for  the  fountain,  no 
matter  of  what  nature,  should  be  entered  so  you  can 
tell  at  a  glance  just  what  any  day,  week,  or  month  has 
cost.  This  will  prove  a  check  and  a  great  help  in  run- 
ning any  soda  fountain,  especially  if  supplemented  by 
entries  of  the  daily  sales  and  also  items  of  weather 
conditions  on  that  day.  This  last  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting when  looking  up  back  years  to  compare  weekly 
sales  of  any  week  or  month  this  year  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  You  can  also  compare  expenses 
and  weather  conditions  that  so  much  affect  soda-water 
sales." 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggist/  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Advertising  Vacation  Needs. — 

B.  S.  Cooban  got  up  a  large  circular  about  the  size 
of  a  newspaper  giving  a  list  of  vacation  necessities. 
Everything  that  is   needed  by  people   away  on  their 


nished  a  large  quota  of  inquiries.  After  four  weeks 
of  foment  and  suspense,  announcement  was  made  in 
the  dailies  that  'Every  child  born  in  Buffalo  between 
the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  June  would  receive 
a  bank-book  with  one  dollar  credited  to  it  in  a  local 
bank.'  No  stipulations  were  annexed,  twins  or  triplets 
were  not  barred,  and  it  required  but  a  birth  certificate 
from  the  attending  physician  or  a  note  of  identification 
to  secure  the  'bonus/ 

"A  week  or  so  ago  the  town  of  Bamegat,  N.  J., 
adopted  the  same  idea,  but  it  would  seem  a  rather  large 
un4,ertaking  for  a  business  firm,  when  a  few  facts  are 
made  known.  Last  year  the  birth-rate  of  Buffalo  was 
4500,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  somewhat  greater  this 
year.  The  'Stork  Stores,'  which,  by  the  way,  are  the 
bon-ton  pharmacies  of  Buffalo,  stand  to  make  an  out- 
lay of  at  least  $2000,  and  take  a  chance.  Every  physi- 
cian and  nurse  has  received  notification  of  the  offer  to 
start  the  'little  stranger*  with  a  nest  egg,  and  if  any 
new  arrival  should  be  overlooked,  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
of  publicity  of  the  venture.  Whatever  the  result  will 
be,  the  Heegaard-Sloan  G).  feels  sanguine  of  success, 
and  that  it  has  gone  'T.  R.'  one  better." 


A  Free  Broom  for  Customers^ — 

Near  the  doorway  of  the  store  of  "The  Brown 
Druggists,"  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  hangs  a  whisk  broom 
with  a  card  above  it  reading:  "For  the  use  of  oiu- 
patrons."    If  the  accommodation  of  customers  creates 


y^C?/?  r//^  //SjE" 
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summer  jaunts  found  mention  in  this  ad.  The  accom- 
panying reproduction  is,  of  course,  much  reduced,  but 
will  serve  to  show  the  typographical  arrangement  and 
general  make-up  of  the  ad. 


A  Dollar  for  a  Baby!— 

"What  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  in 
advertising  in  the  pharmacy  world  has  just  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Heegaard-Sloan  Co.,  of  Buffalo,"  says  the 
Pharmaceutical  Era,  "And  considerable  curiosity  is 
being  manifested  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  venture  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  daring,  and  original  for  an  individual 
firm.  A  month  ago  the  Heegaard  stores,  popularly 
known  as  the  'Stork's  Stores,'  five  in  number,  displayed 
large  banners  reading : 


A  DOLLAR  FOR  A  BABYl 


"At  once  tongues  began  wagging,  questions  innu- 
merable were  asked,  surmises  and  predictions  by  the 
near-wise  ones  were  advanced,  and  the  telephones  fur- 


good-will  and  secures  patronage,  then  this  little  con- 
venience, whether  used  or  not,  is  sure  to  produce  re- 
sults far  out  of  proportion  to  its  insignificant  cost. 
Straws  are  small  things,  but,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
"they  show  which  way  the  wind  blows." 


"I  SEE  that  somebody  says  many  a  man  is  a  poet 
without  knowing  it" 

"What  luck ."— C/itVopa  Record-Herald. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  hy  Prof.  W.  I/.  Scovn^iA 


Summer-icingsw — 

A  weak  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  said  to 
dissolve  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Formaldehyde  is  found  in  the  tissues  of  most  green 
plants.  It  has  some  connection  with  the  formation  of 
chlorophylL 

Teeth  and  bones  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  car- 
bonate of  calcium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acetic  add. 

Camphor  is  stated  to  be  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water 
at  IS"*  C. — ^less  soluble  at  higher  temperatures. 

Charcoal  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  to  phenol 
poisoning.  It  acts  by  absorbing  the  phenol  and  eliminat- 
ing it  through  the  intestines  rather  than  through  the 
kidneys. 

Calcium  nucleate  is  a  new  remedy  in  scarlet  fever. 
It  causes  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes. 

Half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  male-fern,  given  as  an 
anthelmintic,  has  caused  permanent  blindness. 

Professor  Lastall  says  that  terra  alba  may  be  .gyp- 
sum, kaolin,  burnt  alum,  or  magnesia. 

Imitation  pears  are  made  of  gelatin  into  which  a 
weak  solution  of  alkaline  phosphate  has  diffused.  The 
phosphate  imparts  the  iridescent  quality. 

A  selenium  film  of  extreme  thinness  has  been  found 
to  increase  a  thousandfold  in  electrical  conductivity  on 
exposure  to  light  This  is  the  basis  of  some  modern 
burglar  alarms. 

Messrs.  Collie  and  Paterson  have  again  proved  that 
when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  hydrogen 
for  some  time,  helium  is  formed  and  a  molecule  of 
higher  weight  is  built  from  a  lower. 

Tungsten  lamps  give  a  larger  candle-power  on  an 
alternating  current  than  on  a  direct  current,  with  the 
same  consumption  of  electricity  and  an  equal  voltage. 
The  molecular  weight  of  caseine  is  given  as  8888 
and  of  paracaseine  as  4444.  The  policy  of  figuring 
these  is  not  given. 

Meat  soups  and  broths  of  themselves  have  no  nu- 
tritive value,  but  they  improve  the  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation of  other  foods,  especially  starches. 

Wm.  Fischer  says  that  supersaturated  solutions  of 
crystalline  salts  cannot  exist  except  when  some  col- 
loidal matter  is  also  present,  as  gelatin,  gum,  etc. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  silver  are  obtained  by  mixing 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  in  pyridine  and  in  glycerin, 
then  diluting  with  water.  Such  solutions  may  contain 
0.00064  per  cent  of  silver. 

The  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  found  to  con- 
tain nearly  twice  as  mucK  radioactive  matter  as  those 
of  the  Pacific.  Thus  does  science  justify  the  names  I 
By  forming  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate  in  the 
tissues  of  a  dead  body,  by  reaction  of  proper  solutions, 
a  Russian  chemist  claims  to  mummify  a  body  in  eight 
days  so  that  it  gradually  petrifies  and  cannot  decay. 

A  new  remedy  for  tuberculosis  is  cantharidine- 
ethylenediamine-chloroamate.     The   gold   separates   in 


colloidal  form  in  the  tissues  and  kills  the  bacillus — 
gold  being  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  tubercle  bac- 
tericide thus  far  found.  The  remedy  can  only  be  used 
intravenously. 

Raisin-seed  oil  makes  a  good  substitute  for  linseed 
oil  in  paints  or  soaps  and  varnishes.  From  90,000  to 
100,000  gallons  are  available  annually.  Besides  this 
about  250,000  pounds  of  tannin  can  be  extracted  from 
waste  raisin  seeds. 

Lecithin  is  treated  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
a  catalytic  agent,  to  produce  hydroledthin,  a  product 
more  stable  than  the  original. 

Sodium  glycerophosphate  precipitates  strychnine 
from  its  solution  unless  rendered  add,  but  an  excess  of 
acid  slowly  decomposes  the  glycerophosphate. 

Turpentine  oil  unites  with  phosphorus  to  form  tur- 
pentine-phosphorous add,  which  is  non-poisonous.  This 
explains  the  action  of  turpentine  in  phosphorus  poison- 
ing. 

Colloidal  solutions  of  palladium  given  subcutane- 
ously  is  a  new  obesity  cure.  It  is  claimed  to  reduce 
weight  in  every  case. 

Caffeine  and  acetic  ether  are  stated  to  be  the  best 
antidotes  in  veronal  poisoning.  The  ether  stimulates 
respiration. 

Solved  t— 

Water,  according  to  a  PYench  chemist,  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrol  (HsO)  and  dihydrol  (NsO)b,  and  when  a  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  water  it  reacts  with  the  hydrol 
with  liberation  of  heat,  and  then  the  dihydrol  is  dis- 
sodated  to  form  more  hydro!,  with  absorption  of  heat. 
So  whether  a  solution  becomes  warm  or  cold  in  form- 
ing depends  upon  which  of  these  two  actions  is  the 
more  active.  Then  a  solution  of  a  salt  is  found  to  be 
more  transparent  than  pure  water,  because  the  hydrol 
ions  are  less  dense  and  are  more  in  evidence. 

The  Onglit-to  of  Roses.— 

About  50  roses  are  required  to  produce  one  drop  of 
oil  of  rose — or  3000  pounds  to  produce  one  pound. 
The  red  rose  produces  about  twice  as  much  oil  as  the 
white,  but  is  not  as  prolific,  so  in  Bulgaria  both  species 
are  raised  and  are  mixed  for  distillation.  The  oil  from 
red  roses  also  contains  less  stearoptene,  hence  is  more 
desirable.  Commerdal  oils  usually  contain  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  stearoptene— mostly  nearer  to  the 
higher  figure. 

Prodigious  vs.  Tremendous.F— 

Alpha-rays  are  shot  out  of  radium  with  a  "prodigi- 
ous" velocity,  but  cannot  travel  more  than  two  inches 
through  the  air  nor  penetrate  glass.  Beta-rays  are  shot 
out  with  a  "tremendous"  velodty  (which  means  10,000 
miles  a  second  or  more),  and  are  held  up  by  cardboard 
or  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil.  Gamma-rays  move  more 
slowly  but  will  pass  through  two  feet  of  iron.  The 
gamma-rays  are  identical  with  Roentgen  or  x-rays. 

Champagne  for  Real  Pain.— 

Champagne  is  recommended  for  hypodermic  use — 
mixed  with  normal  saline  solution  to  counteract  surgical 
shock.  "A  small  bottle"  of  the  champagne  is  given  at 
a  dose,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be  immediate.  It  is 
also  recommended  for  toxemia,  pneumonia,  and  similar 
diseases  when  vitality  is  low. 
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QUERIES 


Informaiion  is  given  in  this  department  umUr 
the  following  conditions  only:  {/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (^)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  BuixE- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  {4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Hair  Dyes, 

J.  T.  J.  wants  a  formula  of  a  non-injurious  hair  dye 
for  coloring  gray  hair  dark  brown  or  black.  He  wants 
a  dye  that  will  not  leave  that  "coppery  luster"  notice- 
able in  some  dyes. 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  stain  the  hair 
brown : 

Nutgalls  60  grammes. 

Water SOO  grammes. 

Ferrous  sulphate  10  grammes. 

Boil  the  nutgalll  in  the  water,  strain,  in  the  colate  dissolve 
the  iron  salt,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  two-thirds  its  original 
volume. 

The  following  is  said  to  yield  a  dye  which  stains  the 
hair  brown  immediately  upon  application: 

Gallic  acid   10  grammes. 

Ferric  chloride   8  grammes. 

Water    100  grammes. 

Acetic  acid  8  grammes. 

Dissolve  the  acid  and  the  ferric  chloride  in  the  water.  Add 
the  acetic  acid  shortly  before  applying.  The  hair  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  fat  and  dried  before  ap- 
plymg  the  dye. 

White  hair  is  said  to  be  dyed  brown  by  the  follow- 
ing: 


Red  wine   120  grammes. 

Ferrous    sulphate 3  grammes. 

Boil  for  one  minute.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week,  and 
let  it  dry  after  every  application  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

Black. — (o)  Sulphate  of  iron,  10  grains ;  glycerin, 
1  ounce;  water,  1  pint.  The  hair  must  be  thorotighly 
washed  with  this  mixture,  dried,  and  brushed  once 
daily  for  three  days;  then  the  following  preparation 
which  we  designate  (6)  should  be  applied,  on  a  small- 
toothed  comb,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
skin  if  the  other  preparation  has  done  so,  as  a  tempor- 
ary stain  would  result:  (6)  Gallic  acid,  4  grains;  tan- 
nic acid,  4  grains;  water,  V/t  ounces.  After  the  first 
application  of  formula  (a)  the  hair  should  be  allowed 
to  dry,  and  then  be  brushed.  Subsequently,  both  for- 
mulas may  be  used  once  daily,  at  an  interval  of  an 
hour  or  so,  until  a  black  color  is  produced. 

The  silver  hair  dyes  are  harmless  and  quick  in  ac- 
tion. Here  is  a  two-bottle  preparation  that  is  found 
in  a  reliable  book: 

NO.    1    BOTTLR. 

Pyrogallic  acid ^  drachm. 

Sodium  metasulphite 10  grains. 

Water  to  make , 2  ounces. 

NO.    2   BOTTLB. 

Silver  nitrate 1  scruple. 

•     Stronger  ammonia  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Water  to  make 2  ounces. 

Disolve  the  nitrate  in  ^  ounce  of  water,  add  ammonia  until 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  make  up  to  2  ounces  with  water. 

Two-bottle  hair  dyes  are  put  up  in  cases  to  hold  a 
1 -ounce  (No.  1)  and  a  2-ounce  (No.  2),  or  propor- 
tionately larger  bottles,  with  two  short-handled  tooth- 
brushes of  black  and  white  bristles.  The  directions 
for  use  are  as  follows: 

Cleanse  the  hair  from  all  grease  by  washing  it  with 
warm  water  having  a  little  washing-soda  dissolved 
in  it,  and  dry  with  a  towel.    Next  pour  a  little  of  fluid 


Thb  Momtana  MBvnNO.— In  this  group  are  seen  the  membera  of  the  Montana  Pharmaceutical  Association  who  attended  the  State 
convention  this  summer  in  Oorwin  Springs.    The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
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No.  1  into  a  saucer  and  apply  with  the  white-haired 
brush;  immediately  afterwards  use  No.  2  in  the  same 
way  with  the  black  brush,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible touching  the  skin.  Wipe  the  parts  around  the 
hair  receiving  the  dye  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  do  not 
wash  or  grease  the  hair  for  several  hours  after  its 
application.  It  is  preferable  to  apply  the  dye  at  night 
The  more  silver  there  is  in  the  preparation,  the 
darker  the  dye  is.  Five  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
is  the  proportion  for  brown  dye. 


Luminous  Paints. 

H.  C.  K. — ^An  invention  patented  by  Gustav  Schatte, 
of  Dresden,  has  for  its  object  to  produce  durable  white 
or  colored  paints,  containing  a  luminous  substance, 
which  causes  them  to  shine  in  the  dark,  without  chang- 
ing or  neutralizing  in  daylight  the  tint  of  the  coloring 
substance  or  substances  contained  in  such  paints. 

Zanzibar  or  Kauri  copal  is  melted  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  Fifteen  parts  of  the  melt  are  dissolved  in  60  parts 
of  French  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
mixed  with  25  parts,  previously  heated  and  cooled,  pure 
linseed  oil.  The  varnish  which  is  thus  obtained  is  used 
in  the  following  methods,  in  the  manufacture  of  lumin- 
ous paints,  by  grinding  between  granite  rolls  in  a  paint 
mill;  Iron  rolls  should  be  avoided,  because  particles 
of  iron  which  are  liable  to  be  detached  would  injure 
the  luminous  properties. 

Varnishes  as  they  occur  in  commerce  generally  con- 
tain lead  or  manganese,  which  would  destroy  the  phos- 
phorescence of  calcium  sulphide. 

1.  A  pure-white  luminous  paint  is  prepared  by  mixing  40 
parts  of  varnish,  obtained  in  the  process  described  above,  with  6 


parts  of  prepared  calcium  carbonate,  12  paru  prepared  white 
zinc  sulphide,  and  86  parts  of  good  luminous  calcitim  sulphide,  in 
a  proper  vessel  to  an  emulsion,  and  then  grinding  it  very  fine  in 
a  color  mill. 

2.  For  red  luminous  paint,  60  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
8  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  2  parts  prepared  madder  lake» 
6  parts  prepared  realgar  (red  arsenic  sulphide),  and  80  parts  of 
luminous  calcitim  stUphide,  and  treated  the  same  as  for  white 
paint. 

8.  For  orange  luminous  paint,  46  parts  varnish  are  mixed 
with  17.5  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,*  1  part  prepared  Indian 
yellow,  1.5  paru  prepared  madder  lake,  and  88  parts  Ituninous 
calcium  sulphide. 

4.  For  yellow  luminous  paint,  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  barium  chromate,  and 
84  parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

6.  For  green  luminous  paipt,  48  parts  varnish  are  mixed  with 
10  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  8  parts  chromium  oxide  green, 
and  84  parts  luminous  calcium  sulphide. 

6.  For  gray  luminous  paint,  46  parts  of  the  varnish  are  mixed 
with  6  parts  prepared  barium  sulphate,  6  parts  prepared  calcium 
carbonate,  0.5  part  ultramarine  blue,  6.6  parts  gray  zinc  sulphide. 


A  Difficult  Capsule  Prescription. 

£.  S.  wants  to  know  how  the  following  prescription 
may  be  compounded: 

Oil  of  savin 8  minims. 

Apiol  4  minims. 

Ergotin  8  grains. 

Aloin   1  grain. 

Make  16  capsules. 

We  recommend  the  following  method  as  being  very 
easy  and  satisfactory :  Make  into  a  mass  with  40  grains 
powdered  Castile  soap,  divide  this  into  16  parts  and  fill 
it  into  capsules.  This  process  yields  a  very  good  and 
pliable  mass  which  can  be  easily  manipulated. 


A  Mosquito  Lotion, 

S.  D.  S.  writes:    "Please  publish  a  formula  of  a 
mosquito  lotion.     The  ones  which  we  are  now  using 


A  Group  of  Pharmaobutical  E^UDB^T8.— This  shows  some  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  attendanoe  during  the  1913-iS 
seasion  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 
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are   not   giving   satisfaction,    and   we   would   like   to 

change." 

The  following  is  suggested  in  a  reliable  work.    Try 

it: 

Insect  powder 1  ounce. 

Acetic    ether 54  ounce. 

Alcohol  i  ounces. 

Macermte  three  days,  filter  and  add 

Oil  of  IsTcnder 16  minims. 

Alcohol  to  make 6  ounces. 

Dilute  with  an  equal  Tolume  of  water  before  application. 
The  tincture  is  also  useful  for  spraying  in  apartments;  for  this 
purpose  1  part  may  be  mixed  with  10  parts  of  water  and  used 
in  a  spray*producer. 


Violet  Ammonia. 

S.  D.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  violet  ammonia.  The 
following  recipe  is  said  to  be  excellent: 

Ammonia  water,  10  per  cent 260'  Cc 

Green  soap 120  grammes. 

Oleic  acid 10  Cc. 

Oil  of  bay 1  Cc. 

Oil  of  rosemary 1  Cc. 

Oil  of  Tcrbena 6  Cc. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1000  Cc 

DissoWe  the  soap  in  600  Cc  of  warm  vrater  and  when  cool 
add  the  water  of  ammonia  and  the  oils;  mix  by  agitation,  and 
add  lastly  the  oleic  acid  and  enough  water  to  make  1000  Cc 


Short  Answers. 

R.  S.  C. — ^An  error  appeared  on  page  307  of  the 
July  Bulletin  in  estimating  the  amount  of  sodium 
iodide  in  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution.  The 
answer  should  have  been  910  grains  instead  of  227.5. 

O.  D. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
prietary preparation  which  you  mention.  Suppose  you 
try  the  formula  of  "Alkaline  Antiseptic"  given  on 
page  308  of  the  July  Bulletin,  1913. 


BOOKS 


The  Volatile  Oils. 

Pharmacists  and  students  of  chemistry  are  very 
generally  acquainted  with  that  excellent  work,  'The 
Volatile  Oils/'  by  £.  Gildemeister  and  Fr.  Hoffmann. 
The  second  edition  just  off  the  press  has  been  written 
under  the  sole  authorship  of  £.  Gildemeister.  The 
translation  is  again  by  Prof.  Edward  Kremers,  of  Madi- 
son, one  of  the  foremost  American  authorities  in  this 
field  of  volatile  oils. 

While  the  first  edition  of  this  work  by  Gildemeister 
and  Hoffmann  was  welcomed  in  all  the  analytical  lab- 
oratories in  this  country,  eleven  years  have  passed 
since  its  publication.  Naturally  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  subject  since  then,  so  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  second  edition.  The  volatile 
oils  have  increased  in  number  and  new  tests  have  been 
evolved.    This  has  necessitated  Increasing  the  text  of 


the  book.     It  appears  in  two  volumes  instead  of   one 
as  before. 

The  first  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  his- 
torical part,  which  is  borrowed  with  few  changes  from 
the  first  edition.  It  also  contains  a  description  of  the 
constituents  of  the  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  methods  of 
testing  them.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  the 
production  of  flower  perfumes  by  extraction,  cnfleuraffe, 
and  maceration. 

During  the  past  decade  these  methods  have  acquired 
considerable  importance,  more  particularly  in  Southern 
France.  The  author  reviews  the  various  methods  of 
producing  volatile  oils  by  extraction  with  volatile  and 
non-volatile  solvents.  Not  a  few  illustrations  appear 
of  the .  machinery  used  abroad  for  the  purpose.  The 
apparatus  is  visibly  complex. 

Passing  now  to  the  composition  of  natural  and 
artificial  perfumes,  the  mere  reading  of  the  pages  calls 
for  a  good  knowledge  of  organic  synthesis.  The  chem- 
istry of  the  hydrocarbons  to  which  the  oils  owe  their 
aroma  is  discussed  in  a  masterful  way. 

Then  follow  in  logical  order  the  chapters  on  the 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  esters.  Perhaps  we 
can  indicate  to  the  pharmacist  the  nature  of  these  sev- 
eral divisions  by  citing  specific  bodies  that  are  men- 
tioned in  them.  Under  alcohols,  the  chemical  character 
of  geraniol  is  explained.  Among  the  aldehydes,  we 
find  the  structural  formula  of  citral.  An  important 
aldehyde  is  benyaldehyde,  which  of  course  is  discussed 
at  some  length.  Among  the  ketones  is  acetone  and 
other  important  products  of  similar  chemical  composi- 
tion. Among  the  esters  is  methyl  salicylate,  with  a 
complete  description  of  its  various  properties. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  further  the  section 
on  the  constituents  of  volatile  oils,  we  pass  finally  to 
the  examination  of  volatile  oils,  which  to  the  analytical 
chemist  is  extremely  useful.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity,  the  optical  rotation  and  refraction  will 
be  found  of  interest  by  every  chemist  who  is  called 
upon  to  pass  on  the  identity  and  purity  of  volatile  oils. 
Chemical  methods  of  testing  are  also  given.  Finally 
tables  are  included  for  use  in  the  laboratory  in  determ- 
ining the  composition  and  value  of  volatile  oils  under 
examination. 

The  American  agents  are  John  Wiley  &  Sons.,  Inc., 
432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.    The  price  is  $5.00. 


A  Practical  Book. 

The  Byxbee  Publishing  Company,  440  South  Dear- 
born  Street,  Chicago,  has  recently  brought  out  a  book 
called  "One  Hundred  Easy  Window  Trims."  The  price 
is  $1.00.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
general  instructions  on  the  subject  of  window  trim- 
ming, and  the  second  half  is  given  up  to  suggestions 
for  trims  themselves.  Pen-and-ink  drawings  show  how 
displays  might  be  gotten  tip  by  the  merchant  The 
articles  suggested  in  these  detailed  trims  are  such  as  are 
carried  in  stock  by  general  merchants — shoes,  cutlery, 
groceries,  shirts,  housecleaning  supplies,  paint,  hard- 
ware, etc. 
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larger  incomes  until  7  per  cent  is  reached. 
The  main  exemptions  are  these:  all  incomes 
below  $3000  in  the  case  of  unmarried  men,  and 
all  incomes  below  $4000  in  the  case  of  married 
men.  The  net  result  is,  therefore,  that  a  man 
of  family  need  not  pay  a  tax  unless  his  income 
exceeds  $4000:  if  it  does,  he  pays  one  per  cent 
on  the  excess.  This  discrimination  between 
married  and  unmarried  men  really  amounts  to 
a  tax  on  bachelors — 3,  proposition  often  made 
in  fun,  but  never  carried  into  effect  before  in 
America. 

Certain  other  exemptions  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  any  event.  Thus  all  the  neces- 
sary expenses  actually  incurred  in  conducting 
one's  business  are  exempted,  as  is  interest  paid 
on  indebtedness,  losses  sustained  during  the 
year  in  trade  or  from  fires,  etc.,  etc.  A  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation  jn  one's  prop- 
erty is  permitted,  and  all  national,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  taxes  may  be  deducted 
from  one's  income. 


THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


DBUOOISTS  AS 
POSTAL  GLEBES. 


The  proposed  Federal  in- 
THE  INCOME  TAX.  comc  tax  is  not  a  pharma- 
ceutical subject,  and  perhaps 
does  not  furnish  proper  material  for  mention 
in  a  pharmaceutical  journal.  Nevertheless 
pharmacists  are  just  as  much  interested  as  any- 
body else.  In  this  case  the  lightning  will  strike 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.  The  senate,  in 
acting  on  the  tariff  bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  made  certain  changes 
in  the  income  tax  feature,  and  the  country  will 
of  course  not  know  the  final  disposition  of  the 
subject  until  the  senate  and  house  conferees 
have  gotten  together  on  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

At  this  writing,  however,  the  bill  imposes 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  incomes  up  to  $20,- 
000,  2  per  cent  on  incomes  between  that  and 
$50,000,  and  a  gradually  increasing  tax  on 


Druggists  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  have  conducted  pos- 
tal substations  for  the  gov- 
ernment, have  been  very  indignant  that  they 
have  been  asked  to  do  the  greatly  increased 
work  growing  out  of  the  parcel  post  without 
receiving  any  additional  recompense  for  it.  In 
Philadelphia  particularly  they  have  formed  an 
organization,  elected  officers,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  do  what  they  could  to  correct  the 
situation.  No  less  a  man  than  Charles  Rehfuss 
has  been  elected  president,  and  this  is  a  guar- 
anty that  something  will  be  doing.  Among 
other  things  the  following  series  of  resolutions 
was  drawn  up: 

Whereas,  The  salaries  paid  to  the  "clerks  in  charge" 
of  substations  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  services 
rendered;  and 

Whereas,  The  late  ruling  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
"clerks  in  charge"  of  substations  to  accept  parcels  post 
packages  and  sell  parcels  post  stamps  without  addi- 
tional compensation;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  undersigned  "clerks  in  charge"  of 
the  substations  of  Philadelphia  that  we  protest  against 
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additional  burdens  being  placed  upon  us,  unless  our 
compensation  be  increased  commensurately  with  the 
labor  entailed;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  require  consideration  by  the 
Postal  Department  of  increased  compensation  of 
"clerks  in  charge"  of  substations  upon  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  of  business  handled;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
Postmaster  Thomas  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

This  resolution  of  protest,  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  petition,  was  signed  by  nearly 
all  the  druggists  throughout  the  city  who  con- 
ducted substations,  and  was  then  forwarded 
to  Washington  through  the  postmaster  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 


that  there  were  a  few  punctures  and  blow-outs, 
but  a  repair  staff  followed  close  behind  in  a 
fast  roadster,  ready  to  give  immediate  assist- 
ance to  those  who  tarried  of  necessity. 


A  UNIQUE 
OBOANIZATION. 


The  Good  Fellowship  Club 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  is  a 
very  interesting  organization 
comprising  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  house, 
department  chiefs,  laboratory  foremen,  their 
assistants,  and  the  scientific  staff.  In  other 
words,  it  comprises  practically  every  man  in 
the  home  offices  and  laboratories  occupying  a 
position  of  authority.  The  purpose  of  the 
Club,  as  the  title  of  it  implies,  is  to  bring  the 
personnel  of  the  house  into  a  close  comradeship 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
organization. 

One  of  the  regular  quarterly  "functions" 
of  the  Good  Fellowship  Club  was  held  last 
month,  and  was  quite  imique  in  character.  The 
whole  membership  traveled  in  automobiles 
from  Detroit  to  the  Biological  Farms  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  out  in  Rochester  30  miles  away. 
The  officers  of  the  Club  secured  the  automo- 
biles without  expense  from  members  who 
owned  them,  and  from  friends  and  relatives 
who  were  willing  to  join  in  a  good  day's  sport. 
Upon  reaching  Rochester,  the  long  cavalcade 
of  machines  wended  its  way  down  to  a  delight- 
ful spot  near  the  river,  and  here  an  elaborate 
dinner  was  served  on  long  tables  under  the 
trees, 

A  baseball  game  furnished  some  sport,  but 
the  most  amusing  entertainment  was  supplied 
by  a  corps  of  "rube"  sheriffs,  who  arrested 
everybody  on  one  pretext  or  another,  brought 
him  before  an  improvised  judge,  and  had  him 
sentenced  with  some  punishment  which  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect,  to  the  delight 
and  joy  of  the  crowd.  The  30  machines  got 
back  into  Detroit  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing after  a  delightful  day's  outing.    It  is  true 


BUILDING  UP 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Several  State  pharmaceutical 
associations  have  discovered 
during  the  last  few  years  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  build  up  their  mem- 
berships is  by  means  of  county  branches  and 
the  employment  of  a  State  organizer.  What 
Iowa  has  done  in  this  particular  was  made  the 
subject  of  comment  in  these  columns  two  or 
three  months  ago.  The  Ohio  method  has  like- 
wise been  touched  upon  several  times,  and 
other  States  have  pursued  similar  plans. 

We  observe  now  that  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Pharmaceutical 
Association  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  State 
into  15  sections,  and  have  a  branch  of  the 
parent  body  in  each  section,  with  a  definite 
place  for  holding  the  meetings.  It  was  first 
suggested  that  a  State  organizer  be  appointed, 
but  the  traveling  men  who  were  present  de- 
clared themselves  as  very  willing  to  do  the- 
work  if  asked  to  do  so.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  this  expedient  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. During  the  coming  year  the  work  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee, and  this  committee  will  be  authorized 
to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  any  reasonable 
expenses. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — ^local  organiza- 
tion provides  the  only  key  for  success  in  build- 
ing up  a  strong  State  body.  We  understand 
that  this  subject  is  going  to  be  discussed  quite 
vigorously  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Association,  to  be  held  just  about  the 
time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  going 
through  the  mails. 

4c       4c       ♦ 

Quite  a  sensation  has  been 

IWBI*  IN  ' 

CHEWING-GUM!  causcd  during  recent  months 
by  the  publication  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  different  newspapers  and 
trade  journals  disclosing  the  extent  to  which 
the  popular  brands  of  chewing-gum  are  adul- 
terated with  plain  dirt.  Recent  statistics  show, 
for  instance,  that  during  1912  several  hundred 
million  packages  of  chewing-gum  were  sold  in 
America,  and  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
product  was  gum  chicle,  65  per  cent  sugar,  10 
per  cent  glucose,  and  5  per  cent  dirt.     Gum 
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chicle,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  pinkish- 
white  in  color,  but  the  juice  is  collected  in  the 
tropics  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  result 
is  a  considerable  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances like  bark,  leaves,  soil,  and  even  insects. 
More  than  this,  a  microscopical  examination  of 
commercial  gum  has  even  shown  bits  of  epi- 
thelial tissue,  probably  sloughed  off  the  hands 
of  Mexican  peons !  Some  of  this  foreign  mat- 
ter is  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
but  the  examination  of  the  finished  gum  on  the 
market  shows  a  large  percentage  of  dirt.  The 
manufacturers  protest  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  remove  these  various  admixtures,  but  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  vigorous  demand  that 
something  should  be  done  by  way  of  cor- 
rection. 

*  *     * 

A  BioiD  During  the  last  year,  in  at 

ANTi-NABcoTic  least  four  or  five  States, 
rigid  anti-narcotic  laws  have 
taken  the  place  of  preexisting  measures  that 
were  more  or  less  inefficient.  The  new  statutes 
in  New  York  and  Indiana  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  New  York  law  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  due  to  some  very  novel 
features  contained  in  it.  Thus,  a  druggist  may 
not  dispense  a  prescription  containing  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  cocaine  unless  he  first 
verifies  its  accuracy  by  consulting  with  the  pre- 
scriber.  Furthermore,  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  has  declared  that  dentists  and  veter- 
inarians may  not  have  their  prescriptions  for 
cocaine  filled  by  the  druggist.  The  prescrip- 
tions of  legally  licensed  physicians  only  may  be 
dispensed,  and  these  under  very  severe  restric- 
tions. The  druggist  must  not  carry  more  than 
1J4  ounces  of  cocaine  for  each  licensed  man, 
or  not  to  exceed  5  ounces  in  the  aggregate ;  and 
he  must  not  change  the  location  of  the  drug  in 
his  store  without  recording  the  change  oppo- 
site the  original  entry  of  purchase.  A  careful 
record  of  all  purchases  must  be  kept,  and  many 
other  regulations  must  be  strictly  con- 
formed to. 

*  *     * 

Considerable  interest  was 
IN  wEsi^viBOiNiA.  excitcd  some  time  ago  when 

leading  pharmacists  in  West 
Virginia  petitioned  the  State  legislature  to 
enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  in 
drug  stores.  They  wanted  to  rid  themselves 
and  the  profession  of  the  liquor  evil.  Appar- 
ently as  a  result  we  now  find  a  new  law  in  West 


Virginia  forbidding  druggists  the  right  to  sell 
liquors  (all  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors, 
or  any  intoxicating  drink,  mixture  or  prepara- 
tion), all  malt  or  brewed  drinks  whether  in- 
toxicating or  not  being  deemed  malt  liquors 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  act,  and  all  liquids  or 
preparations,  whether  patented  or  not,  which 
will  prdduce  intoxication,  and  all  beverages 
containing  so  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume,  are  considered  spirituous 
liquors.  The  sale  of  any  intoxicating  drink,  or 
absinthe  or  drink  compounded  with  absinthe  is 
forbidden  to  druggists,  under  severe  penalty, 
with  these  exceptions:  A  druggist  can  sell  any 
U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  preparation  in  conformity 
with  the  West  Virginia  pharmacy  law ;  or  any 
preparation  exempted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
National  food  and  drugs  act;  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  the  sale  of  which  a  U.  S.  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers'  License  is  not  required ;  a  druggist  can 
sell  pure  grain  alcohol  for  specified  purposes, 
or  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  either  on 
physicians'  prescription  or  where  the  pur- 
chaser makes  an  affidavit  that  it  will  be  used 
for  lawful  purposes,  such  purposes,  address  of 
buyer,  etc.,  being  duly  recorded,  and  such  af- 
fidavits and  record  book  being  kept  open  for 
inspection.  *     *     * 


THE  CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Canadian  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  held  its  sixth 
annual  convention  in  To- 
ronto not  many  weeks  ago.  It  is  significant  of 
the  growth  of  this  organization  that  whereas 
there  were  but  13  delegates  six  years  ago,  at 
the  initial  meeting,  over  400  people  registered 
at  the  Toronto  gathering.  This  was  almost  as 
great  an  attendance  as  that  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Nashville  this 
year. 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  in  reporting  upon  the  meeting,  ex- 
presses regret  that  nothing  definite  was  done  in 
achieving  some  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
C  Ph.  A.  was  originally  formed — i.e.,  pro- 
ducing a  cooperative  line  of  proprietaries,  ob- 
taining Dominion  registration,  accomplishing 
provincial  reciprocity  in  diplomas,  establishing 
an  official  organ,  standardizing  preliminary 
education,  and  incorporating  the  C.  Ph.  A.  A 
considerable  amount  of  very  interesting  work, 
however,  was  done  at  Toronto,  and  a  number 
of  papers  of  great  practical  usefulness  were 
read.  Among  these  were  "Dominion  Regis- 
tration," by  A.  J.  Johnston ;  "An  Anglo-Ameri- 
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can  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  G.  A.  Burbidge ;  *'Ad- 
ministration  of  the  Anti-Cocaine  Laws/'  by 
W.  B.  Graham;  and  "Prices  in  Drug  Stores 
and  Overpriced  Proprietaries,"  by  J.  E. 
Tremble. 

S.  Nesbitt  of  Winnipeg  was  elected  presi- 
dent, John  Cochrane  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  vice- 
president,  and  G.  E.  Gibbard  of  Toronto  secre- 
tary-treasurer.        *     *     * 

We  should  judge  from  the 

THE  CLEBKS  AND      -r>    i.  •  4.1.    ^ 

UNION  LABOB.  Baltimore  newspapers  that 
quite  a  lively  dispute  has 
arisen  over  the  action  of  the  Drug  Clerks'  As- 
sociation in  becoming  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  druggists  are 
apparently  inclined  to  criticize  the  clerks  for 
this  step,  but  the  clerks  defend  themselves  by 
saying  that  "drug  clerks  at  present  do  not  work 
to  live,  but  live  to  work,"  and  that  a  ten-hour 
day  and  a  six-day  week  must  be  brought  about. 
The  inference  is  that  this  end  can  only  be 
achieved  through  affiliation  with  union  labor, 
and  by  use  of  the  coercive  powers  possessed  by 
the  latter.  The  druggists  answer  that  "clerks 
are  aligning  themselves  with  hod-carriers  and 
other  labor  organizations,"  and  are  sinking 
professional  pharmacy  to  the  dust.  Has  any- 
body ever  heard,  they  ask,  of  a  labor  union 
among  physicians  and  lawyers?  Let  the  drug 
clerks  organize  to  better  their  condition,  and 
to  better  the  condition  likewise  of  pharmacy, 
but  let  them  refrain  from  affiliating  with  or- 
ganizations which  can  only  do  harm  to  their 
cause,  say  the  druggists. 


Detroit    has    earned    or    at 

'^  lIme'lioh™^  '^^^^  ^^^  received  consider- 
able notoriety  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Every  day  for  nearly  a  month  the 
newspapers  have  been  filled  with  discoveries 
made  and  conjectures  drawn  in  a  joint  anti- 
narcotic  campaign  conducted  by  the  police  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. What  started  it  all  was  the  statement 
that  a  well-known  politician  in  town,  who  had 
recently  purchased  a  drug  store  as  an  invest- 
ment, turning  over  the  management  to  a  reg- 
istered pharmacist,  had  bought  large  quanti- 
ties of  heroin  tablets  during  the  last  few 
months  and  had  prescriptions  to  show  for  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  them.  The  in- 
vestigation then  widened,  and  a  few  other 
druggists  were  charged  with  the  same  offense. 


Detectives  were  sent  out  to  round  up  the  dope 
fiends  themselves  and  to  secure  their  testi- 
mony. At  this  writing  things  have  apparently 
quieted  down,  and  the  newspapers  have  at  least 
left  the  subject  for  something  more  recent.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  suits  will  in  time 
be  brought  against  three  or  four  druggists,  and 
one  druggist,  we  believe,  has  already,  con- 
fessed. *      J|C      ♦ 

One  of  the  innovations  in- 
TOTrnTioNTi      troduced    by    Richard     H. 

Lackey,  the  new  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  some  of 
the  women  members  of  the  association  to  im- 
portant committees.  The  editor  of  the  P.  A. 
R.  D.  Bulletin  reports,  for  instance,  that  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Peacock,  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  "Peacock's  Purity  Pharmacy"  at 
Broad  Street  and  Erie  Avenue,  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Papers  and  Queries.  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  La  Wall,  who  annually  carries  off 
several  of  the  prizes  in  the  various  events  at 
the  State  conventions  where  expert  pharma- 
ceutical knowledge  is  required,  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Botany.  Both  are  honor 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, where  their  respective  husbands  were,  as 
members  of  the  college  faculty,  their  tutors. 
And  both  women  have  the  ability  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
on  several  notable  occasions,  when,  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes  on  different  sides  of 
knotty  problems,  the  men  would  be  found  on 
one  side,  while  their  w^ives  took  the  opposite 
side  and  voted  accordingly. 
*     *     * 


BADIOACTIVE 
WATEBS. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in 
Washington  has  recently  is- 
sued a  warning  to  the  public 
regarding  the  so-called  radioactive  mineral  wa- 
ters for  which  great  curative  claims  are  put 
forth.  The  Bureau  apparently  thinks  that  even 
waters  that  are  radioactive  possess  no  curative 
value,  but,  wdiether  this  is  so  or  not,  declares 
that  the  element  of  radioactivity  disappears 
soon  after  the  waters  are  taken  from  the 
springs.  The  radioactivity  is  due  to  radium 
emanation,  and  the  emanation  is  in  the  forn) 
of  a  gas  which  quickly  disappears.  Four  day? 
after  bottling  50  per  cent  of  it  is  gone,  and  12 
days  after  bottling  90  per  cent  of  it  is  gone.  In 
a  month  it  has  disappeared  entirely.    The  Bu- 
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reau  declares  that  it  is  now  investigating  a 
number  of  the  so-called  radioactive  waters 
with  the  object  of  securing  evidence  on  which 
to  base  convictions  for  misbranding. 


EDITORIAL 


TWO  DEATHS. 


Two  of  the  older  and  better 
known  representatives  of 
pharmacy  have  passed  away 
during  recent  weeks.  William  F.  Blocki,  the 
junior  member  of  the  old  Chicago  drug  firm  of 
Gale  &  Blocki,  died  late  in  August  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  His  partner,  Edwin  O.  Gale, 
had  died  just  a  few  months  before.  William 
T.  Wenzell,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  died  not  long 
since  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  84  years.  Mr. 
Wenzell  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  back  in  1855,  and  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the 
California  college  from  1872  until  1898.  In 
1890  the  degree  of  Ph.M.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  his  alma  mater. 

He  J|C  J|C 

The  Chemists'  Company  of 
IN  CANADA.        Canada,  Limited,  has  been 

taken  over  by  the  Druggists' 
Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited.  These  two 
companies  were  cooperative  druggists'  manu- 
facturing concerns,  and  they  wisely  decided  to 
get  together.  Apparently  both  lines  of  goods 
will  continue  to  be  made  except  in  so  far  as 
they  needlessly  duplicate  one  another.  The 
chief  products  of  the  Druggists'  Corporation 
are  apparently  a  line  of  home  remedies  put  up 
in  attractive  packages.  The  directors  of  the 
united  companies  are  A.  E.  Walton,  George 
Marshall,  J.  H.  H.  Jury,  James  Harrison,  W. 
H.  Worden,  W.  A.  Hargreaves,  G.  E.  Gibbard, 
and  R.  B.  J.  Stanbury,  manager. 


PHYSICIANS' 
SUPPLIES. 


In  Ohio  there  is  a  new  law 
which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  State  authorities  to  in- 
spect goods  secured  in  physicians'  offices  quite 
as  much  as  those  obtained  from  drug  stores. 
E.  W.  Harrington,  of  Columbus,  who  has 
made  quite  a  record  during  the  last  few  years 
as  State  organizer  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  has  recently  been 
appointed  State  Drug  Inspector  by  Commis- 
sioner Strode,  and  Mr.  Harrington  seems  well 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  un- 
der the  new  law. 


IMPROVING  AND   STANDARDIZING  STATE 
BOARD  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PHARMACY. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  re- 
ports that  we  have  read  or  listened  to  in  many 
a  day  was  that  rendered  at  Nashville  in  August 
by  the  Advisory  Examination  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy. It  may  be  explained  that  this  commit- 
tee was  created  a  year  ago  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing, and  its  object  was  twofold:  first,  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  under  which  board-of- 
pharmacy  examinations  are  being  given,  and 
secondly,  to  make  suggestions  looking  toward 
a  general  improvement. 

From  the  very  first,  the  National  Association 
of  Boards  has  had  for  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  interstate  reciprocity. 
Reciprocity,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
just,  and  if  it  is  to  be  an  elevating  instead  of  a 
depressing  factor,  must  be  based  upon  some- 
thing like  uniformity — ^and  uniformity  so  far 
has  not  been  accomplished.  Realizing  the  situ- 
ation, the  National  Association  decided  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  work  out  something  in  the  way 
of  a  national  certificate,  to  be  accepted  by  the 
various  State  boards,  this  certificate  to  be 
based  upon  an  examination  given  by  any  one 
board  but  framed  by  a  committee  of  exj^erts 
appointed  by  the  Association  itself.  This  was 
a  promising  plan,  but  it  failed  because  it  was 
not  generally  accepted  by  the  constituent  boards 
of  pharmacy.  The  alternative  step  was  to  cre- 
ate such  an  advisory  examination  committee 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  first 
annual  report  of  which  we  now  have  before 
us  for  comment. 

The  committee  comprised  H.  C.  Christensen 
of  Illinois,  chairman,  E.  L.  Brandis  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  Gietner  of  Missouri.  In  its 
report  the  committee  explains  that  during  the 
last  year  it  has  personally  visited  nine  State 
boards  of  pharmacy  and  has  observed  their 
methods  of  conducting  examinations.  It  has 
also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  examination 
questions  of  other  boards,  which  time  has  not 
yet  permitted  the  committee  to  visit  personally. 
In  general  the  committee  finds  that  there  is  a 
considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  exami- 
nations, and  it  declares  that  this  mi^st  be  cor- 
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rected  before  reciprocity  of  the  right  sort  can 
be  established. 

In  some  States  the  examinations  are  "long 
and  exhausting,"  and  in  others  they  are  brief 
and  superficial.  There  is  frequently  no  sense 
of  proportion  in  the  examinations,  and  subor- 
dinate subjects  are  given  more  emphasis  than 
important  ones.  Some  of  the  examiners  have 
hobbies  and  ride  them  unmercifully.  Others 
give  obscure  and  obsolete  questions,  and  still 
others  favor  unfair  and  catch  questions.  Often 
a  question  is  susceptible  of  two  or  more  mean- 
ings; names  are  misspelled;  and  inaccuracies 
of  one  kind  and  another  are  perpetrated.  These 
and  other  minor  and  major  faults  are  fre- 
quently exhibited. 

All  of  which  harks  back  to  the  statement, 
often  made  in  these  columns,  that  the  proper 
drafting  of  an  examination  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  calls  for  superior  intelligence,  considerable 
experience,  and  a  rather  unusual  set  of  quali- 
ties generally.  It  is  no  discredit  to  say  that 
good  examiners  are'  few  and  far  between  and 
that  many  of  them  are  unfitted  for  the  job.  But 
how  can  the  situation  be  corrected?  Mr. 
Christensen's  committee  makes  several  sugges- 
tions. It  first  goes  into  careful  and  elaborate 
detail  of  just  what  subjects  should  be  covered 
in  an  examination,  just  what  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  each  one  of  them,  and  just 
how  many  questions  should  be  given  in  each 
branch  and  each  subdivision  of  that  branch. 
This  part  of  the  report  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  committee  realizes,  however,  that  the  skill 
shown  in  the  drafting  of  the  individual  ques- 
tion is  after  all  the  main  thing,  and  that  no  set 
rule  about  the  scope  of  an  examination  will 
help  very  much.  To  this  end  it  makes  two  im- 
portant suggestions: 

It  proposes  first  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, whomsoever  might  be  its  members  during 
the  next  year,  should  be  clothed  with  authority 
to  prepare  100  examination  questions  in  each 
of  the  several  branches,  these  to  be  printed, 
with  proper  keys,  and  furnished  to  any  State 
board  of  pharmacy  desiring  to  use  them  and 
asking  for  them.  The  committee  suggests  in 
the  next  place  that  the  different  State  boards, 
after  framing  up  their  own  examinations,  but 
before  using  them,  submit  them  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Association 
for  criticism.  Both  of  these  suggestions  seem 
to  us  admirable,  and  we  cannot  see  the  slight- 


est objection  to  either  of  them.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Advisory  Committee  of  three 
is  made  up  of  expert  examiners.  If  it  isn't, 
then  its  personnel  ought  to  be  changed.  All 
three  men,  therefore,  being  experts,  and  chosen 
especially  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  be  used 
freely  by  the  different  State  boards  throughout 
the  country.  Let  the  committee  first  frame 
questions  for  State  use.  Let  it  next  criticize 
the  questions  framed  by  the  State  boards  them- 
selves. 

The  whole  report  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee is  admirable  in  spirit.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  criticize  the 
different  State  boards  of  pharmacy,  nor  to  rob 
them  of  one  iota  of  their  power  or  authority. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  committee  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  desire  that  all  concerned  may  get 
together  in  the  interest  of  national  uniformity 
and  standardization — in  the  interest  likewise  of 
a  gradual  elevation  of  pharmaceutical  stand- 
ards. We  compliment  the  committee  upon  its 
excellent  work,  and  we  trust  that  its  recom- 
mendations will  be  met  with  an  eager  response 
all  over  the  country. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  COMPETITION. 

The  Bulletin  office  was  recently  favored 
with  a  visit  from  a  prominent  western  drug 
clerk.  Without  mentioning  his  name,  it  may 
be  said  th^t  this  man  had  for  something  like 
fourteen  years  been  a  pharmacist  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  stood  for  full  prices, 
strictly  ethical  dispensing,  and.  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  all  that  was  highest  in  pharmacy. 

But  tiring  of  the  long  hours,  he  gave  ear  to 
the  siren  voice  of  the  department  store  and 
before  he  knew  it  was  fast  in  the  employ  of  a 
mercantile  establishment  as  head  of  the  toilet 
goods  department.  We  were  struck  to  hear 
him  tell  of  the  policies  that  obtain  in  the  drug 
departments  of  these  large  stores.  With  per- 
fect candor,  he  spoke  of  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  was. plain  that  a  complete  change 
of  front  had  come  over,  the  man.  "Of  course, 
we  shall  cut  prices,"  he  said.  "You  see,  after 
all,  that  the  function  of  the  drug  department 
in  our  place  is  mainly  to  get  people  into  the 
store."  A  fine  scheme !  Get  a  woman  into  the 
store  by  slashing  the  price  on  peroxide  or  cold 
cream,  and  then  make  a  real  profit  on  the  mer- 
chandise that  she  might  buy.  The  drug  de- 
partment is  merely  an  accessory,  a  drawing 
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card,  so  to  speak,  to  be  charged  up  to  advertis- 
ing, a  paying  side-line  if  it  makes  a  profit  equal 
to  that  of  general  merchandise. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  department  stores 
should  be  able  to  usurp  from  the  pharmacy 
those  few  preparations  which,  while  they  call 
for  no  great  skill  in  dispensing,  nevertheless 
form  a  substantial  part  of  the  druggists'  sales. 
And  the  situation  becomes  all  the  more  galling 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  running 
these  mercantile  drug  depots  are  themselves 
recruited  from  the  legitimate  drug  stores. 
Pharmacy  is  feeding  its  own  competition. 

The  idea,  too,  is  getting  abroad  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  toilet  goods.  Where  that 
impression  arose  is  hard  to  tell.  Recently  a 
Detroit  daily  came  out  with  a  full-page  ad.  of 
a  cooperative  concern  making  toilet  goods  for 
sale  in  department  stores.  In  this  ad.  the  claim 
was  made  that  the  department  stores  sell 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  toilet  preparations 
used.  Now,  cutting  those  figures  in  two,  it  is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  «35  per  cent  of  all 
the  toilet  preparations  in  America  are  being 
sold  in  such  stores.  And  when  we  consider 
that  20  years  ago  perfumes,  toilet  waters,  face 
powders,  creams  and  dentifrices  were  sold 
entirely  by  druggists,  the  inroads  that  the  de- 
partment stores  are  making  on  the  drug  busi- 
ness become  very  apparent. 

Something  should  be  done.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  inroads  can  be  stopped  if 
<lruggists  will  make  the  proper  efforts  to  push 
their  toilet  lines.  When  we  consider  that  in 
every  big  city  there  are  at  least  100  pharmacies 
to  every  large  department  store,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  with  suitable  window  displays  and 
counter  exhibits  the  business  in  toilet  goods  can 
be  made  to  gravitate  normally  to  the  retail 
drug  store.  The  lower  prices  and  the  larger 
packages  obtainable  in  the  department  store 
must,  of  course,  always  remain  an  obstacle 
to  be  overcome.  But  a  superior  quality  of 
goods  and  a  closer  proximity  to  the  cus- 
tomer are  powerful  aids  that  will  always  favor 
the  druggist  if  they  are  properly  employed. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  OLDBERG. 

Friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Oscar  Oldberg,  led 
by  Prof.  George  D.  Oglesby,  have  testified  to 
their  veneration  by  collecting  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  the  mem- 


ory of  Dr.  Oldberg  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Words  of  appreciation  are  printed  from  25  or 
30  men  well  known  to  American  pharmacy,  but 
to  us  the  most  significant  and  valuable  estimate 
in  the  whole  book  is  that  made  by  Ernest 
Woollett,  who  was  at  one  time  private  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Oldberg,  and  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  Northwestern  University.  A  portion  of 
Mr.  Woollett's  remarks  we  are  quoting: 

If  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  how  much  less 
heroic  must  the  average  man  appear  to  his  private 
secretary — to  the  one  who  sees  his  master's  ideas  in 
their  undress,  who  gets  glimpses  of  the  man's  very  soul 
in  its  nakedness !  In  my  four  years'  work  for  Dr.  Old- 
berg I  came  to  know  him  intimately,  perhaps  better 
than  almost  any  one  living,  and  yet  the  longer  and 
better  I  knew  him  the  more  I  came  to  honor  him  for 
his  character,  to  admire  him  for  his  abilities,  and  to 
love  him  for  his  humanity. 

He  was  preeminently  a  thinking  man.  His  activities 
were  mental,  not  physical.  I  have  found  him  innumer- 
able times  sitting  at  his  desk  oblivious  to  all  surround- 
ings, the  room  unventilated  and  oppressively  over- 
heated or  uncomfortably  cold.  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  such  conditions  he  merely  smiled  and 
said  he  had  not  noticed  it.  He  was  literally  wrapped 
in  thought,  but  his  was  no  oriental  trance-like  abstrac- 
tion. He  would  be  working  out  some  concrete  prob- 
lem and  not  until  it  was  solved  to  the  smallest  detail 
would  he  put  line  to  paper.  Nothing  disturbed  him  at 
such  times.  His  train  of  thought  could  be  stopped  for 
a  minute,  an  hour,  or  for  days,  and  be  resumed  with- 
out effort.  He  could  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  mathemat- 
ical problem  to  attend  to  some  trivial  question  of  a 
student  and  return  to  his  task  without  a  frown.  I 
never  knew  him  to  resent  an  interruption  unless  others 
suffered  by  it.  This  ability  to  pick  up  one  subject  after 
another  with  no  confusion  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
the  immense  amount  of  work  he  assigned  himself  and 
yet  seem  to  have  plenty  of  leisure.  He  made  haste 
slowly  by  not  having  to  back  up. 

This  is  the  estimate  of  one  who  was  very 
close  to  Dr.  Oldberg,  and  who  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  any  one  else  to  get  his  true 
measure.  The  picture  drawn  is  that  of  an  orig- 
inal thinker — of  a  man  who  had  the  capacity 
to  follow  out  a  line  of  thought  until  he  reached 
the  absolute  end  of  it.  Nothing  could  swerve 
him  from  it — ^no  interruption,  no  daily  neces- 
sity, no  amount  of  detail  or  confusion  could 
distract  his  attention  from  the  goal  upon  which 
his  mind  was  centered.  This  is  the  quality  of 
intellectual  greatness. 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


A    FIRST-CLASS    ANALYSIS    OF    HIS    BUSI- 
NESS. 

One  of  our  readers  submits  the  accompany- 
ing statement  together  with  the  following  com- 
ments: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  articles 
.on    figuring  profits   and    from   them   have  adopted   a 
method   for  myself  which   seems  to  be  the  best  and 
simplest  I  have  found.    Here  is  my  statement: 

STATEMENT  JANUARY   1,    1913. 

Stock  January  1,  1912 $  4,844  01 

Merchandise,  including  freight,  bought  in  1912    9,842  57 

$14,686  58 
Stock  January  1,  1913 4,540  81 

Cost  of  goods  sold  in  1912 $10,145  77 

Bills  receivable  January  1,  1913 $306  00 

Bills  receivable  January   1.    1912 256  00 

$  50  00 

Cash  sales,   1912 .^ $15,949  21 

Credit  sales  not  in  above 50  00 

Total  sales,  1912 $15,999  21 

Cost  of  goods  sold 10,145  77 

Gross  profit  $  5,853  44 

Overhead  expense,   1912 $4.710  25 

Depreciation  in  fixtures 173  09 

Total  overhead  expense,   1912 4,883  34 

Net  profit  for  1912 $     970  10 

Per  cent  gross  profit 36.52 

Per  cent  net  profit 6.06 

Per   cent  expense 30.46 

Our  correspondent  certainly  submits  a  very 
clear  and  lucid  statement  of  his  business.  But 
unfortunately  a  business  statement  merely  de- 
scribes. It  does  not  explain.  Our  correspon- 
dent complains:  "The  expenses  are  high  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  cutting  them 
down.  Rent  and  clerk  hire  are  the  large  items, 
and  I  have  allowed  myself  a  salary  of  $1040, 
which  is  included  in  the  expense.  I  work  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day  myself  and  keep  as  little 
help  as  possible  in  order  to  hold  the  expenses 
down.  I  cannot  therefore  see  how  some  stores 
get  their  expenses  so  low  and  their  net  profit 
up  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent." 

We  can't  help  him  out.  Perhaps  his  rent  is 
very  high.     Certainly  he  is  not  spending  much 


money  for  clerks.  Nor  is  his  salary  too  large 
for  a  business  of  the  size.  In  localities  where 
rents  are  high  business  is  apt  to  be  brisk,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion our  correspondent  is  doing  business  at 
close  prices.  Perhaps  he  allows  himself  too 
small  a  margin  of  profit  in  selling  goods.  It 
is  possible  to  roll  up  a  large  volume  of  business 
and  still  be  realizing  small  returns.  One  must 
keep  his  eye  on  the  profits. 

The  gross  profit  is  not  bad,  but  with  ex- 
penses so  high  it  ought  to  be  more.  Possibly 
a  few  departments  are  being  run  at  a  loss,  al- 
though a  close  study  of  the  business  would  be 
necessary  to  pick  them  out.  It  may  be  that 
the  buying  is  not  suflficiently  close.  A  man's 
gross  profit  is  merely  the  difference  between 
the  total  cost  and  the  selling  price.  One  must 
look  to  both  ends  of  the  business  for  his  profits. 


HE  HAS  DONE  WELL. 

An  Illinois  druggist  asks  us  to  comment  on 
his  business.  He  submits  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Stock $  4,725  00 

Fixtures,  minus  depreciation 1,285  00 

Cash  sales  14,023  34 

Book  accounts  1,024  10 

Purchases    8,297  82 

Expenses,  including  manager's  salary 3,291  50 

Bills  payable   947  36 

Money  owed  to  the  bank 1,600  00 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say:  "I  came 
here  eight  years  ago  with  $750.  This  I  paid 
down  on  the  stock  and  building,  which  together 
were  valued  at  $7000.  I  have  no  money  in  the 
bank,  but  I  have  a  four-thousand-dollar  store 
building  on  which  I  owe  only  $1000,  and  I 
have  a  $2600  equity  in  my  home.  Have  I 
done  well?** 

Of  course  he  has  done  well.  His  equities  in 
his  home  and  store  buildings  amount  to  $5600. 
On  top  of  that  his  stock  and  fixtures  total 
$6010.  Against  these  fine  accumulations  stand 
only  bills  payable  and  money  due  the  bank; 
together  they  are  $2547.36. 

In  eight  years  our  correspondent  has  accu- 
mulated almost  a  $10,000  fortune  and  has 
made  a  living  beside.  Yet  he  started  with  only 
$750.  What  a  mistake  a  man  makes  who 
doesn't  realize  the  necessity  of  saving  even  the 
smallest  sums  until  he  gets  a  start  in  life !  Here 
$750  was  the  foundation  of  a  little  fortune. 

Let  us  see   what  the  business  is  earning. 
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The  cash  sales  minus  the  purchases  show  a 
profit  of  $5725.52,  which,  added  to  the  book 
accounts  of  $1024.10,  amount  to  $6749. 6a 
gross.  This  is  48.13  per  cent  of  the  sales,  an 
excellent  showing.  The  expenses  are  23.47 
per  cent  of  the  sales,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age for  a  business  of  this  size.  Subtracting 
23.47  from  48.13,  we  find  the  net  profit  is 
24.66  per  cent — 3,  handsome  showing! 

Of  course  we  have  assumed  in  these  esti- 
mates that  the  stock  has  remained  practically 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  If  the  amount 
of  stock  has  varied,  the  profits  showing  would 
be  affected  accordingly.  The  statement  should 
have  showed  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning and  also  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
item  of  depreciation  should  of  course  be  con- 
sidered. 


due  meed  of  appreciation.  Long  a  member  of 
the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  he  has 
done  work  which  for  accuracy  and  learning 
could  scarcely  be  overestimated.  In  former 
years,  too,  his  papers  read  before  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  and  his  extemporaneous  discussions  of  the 
papers  read  by  others  have  added  not  a  little 
to  the  literature  of  pharmacy.  He  is  one  of 
the  real  scholars  in  the  profession. 


PROFESSOR  REMINGTON  ABROAD. 

General  interest  will  be  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington 
attended  the  International  Pharmaceutical 
Congress  at  The  Hague  last  month  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  American  pharmacy.  He 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Koch  were  sent  as  delegates 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE   HONORARY   PRESIDENT    OF  THE 
A.  PH.  A. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons  was  chosen  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion at  the  Nashville  meeting  in  August.  The 
tribute  was  a  gratifying  one.     Dr.  Lyons  has 


Jo8  P.  Rbminoton. 

by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Professor  Remington  was  at  the  Nashville 
meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  late  in  August,  but 
left  before  final  adjournment  in  order  to  make 
final  arrangements  to  sail  from  New  York 
during  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday. 


Dk.  a.  B.  Lyons. 

long  been  a  valued  and  unselfish  worker  in  the 
interests  of  pharmacy,  but  being  of  a  very 
modest  and  retiring  disposition,  he  has  not 
often  been  selected  for  office.  As  a  conse- 
quence his  work  has  not  always  been  given  its 


DEATH  OF  I.  A.  KEITH. 

One  of  the  announcements  made  at  the 
Nashville  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  was  that  of  the  death  of 
L  A.  Keith,  of.  Lake  Preston,  South  Dakota. 
The  telegram  was  greeted  with  real  sorrow, 
and  in  token  of  sympathy  a  resolution  of  re- 
spect was  at  once  adopted.  Mr.  Keith  was 
one  of  the  small  group  of  men  responsible  for 
the  excellent  pharmaceutical  conditions  exist- 
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ing  in  his  State.  He  was  president  for  many 
years  of  the  South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, and  secretary  for  a  number  of  addi- 
tional years.  Prominent  from  the  first  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy,  he  served  one  year  also  as  presi- 
dent of  that  body.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Druggists'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company  of  South  Da- 
kota. 


A   PHARMACIST   IN   POLITICS. 

Since  we  began  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
we  have  been  much  gratified  to  know  how 
many  pharmacists  throughout  the  country  oc- 
cupy political  offices  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Among  them  is  John  R.  Elson,  of  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Elson  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Democratic  president  of  the  City 
Council  of  Wellsburg  since  the  Civil  War. 
More  than  that,  he  was  the  second  Democrat 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  from  his  section 
since  1876.  A  popular  man — ^this  druggist  by 
the  name  of  Elson !    He  was  sent  to  the  legis- 


about  equally  strong,  and  Mr.  Gayle  is  appar- 
ently quite  as  much  married  to  the  Kentucky 
Pharmaceutical  Association  as  to  Mrs.  Gayle. 
At  any  rate,  this  double-headed  quarter- 
century  anniversary  was  celebrated  recently  in 
very  delightful  fashion.  Some  of  Mr.  Gayle's 
friends  in  Kentucky  came  up  to  the  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  late  in  August, 
grabbed  hold  of  him,  took  him  out  to  Chester 
Park,  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  then  presented 


John  R.  Elsom. 

lature  at  the  election  last  fall,  and  is  now  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  maker  of  laws.  Mr. 
Elson  is  a  graduate  of  Wellsburg  high  school, 
the  Wheeling  Business  College,  and  the  Scio 
College  of  Pharmacy.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


A  NICE  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  W.  GAYLE. 

J.  W.  Gayle  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  been 
secretary  of  tlie  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion for  exactly  25  years.  He  has  also  been 
married  25  years.    The  ties  in  both  cases  seem 


J.  W.  Gayle. 

him,  to  his  great  surprise,  with  a  silver  pitcher 
and  loving  cup.  The  pitcher  was  engraved 
with  the  following  statement:  "To  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gayle,  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  the  Kentucky 
Pharmaceutical  Association  after  25  years  of 
continuous  service,  1888-1913."  The  presen- 
tation speech  was  made  by  Robert  Frick  of 
Louisville,  and  the  gifts  were  in  the  nature  of 
a  wedding  present  to  Mr.  Gayle  and  his  wife. 
And  yet  some  people  say  that  republics  are 
ungenerous ! 


INTERESTED    IN    CREMATION. 

Pharmacy  was  recently  honored  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Hugo  Erichsen  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Cremation  Association  of  America,  at 
the  recent  Detroit  convention  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Erichsen  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Detroit  Medical  College, 
and  Queen's  University  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
and  has  been  connected  with  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  As  a 
cremationist  he  has  been  active  since  1885.  I^ 
1886  he  organized  the  Michigan  Cremation  As- 
sociation and  founded  the  Detroit  Cremato- 
rium a  year  later.    His  book  on  "The  Crema- 
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tion  of  the  Dead"  was  published  by  D.  O. 
Haynes  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1887.  As  a 
consequence  he  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  cremation  societies  of  the  Nether- 


was  graduated  from  the  P.G.  course  at  High- 
land Park  in  1898,  and  from  the  Ph.C.  course 
in  1899,  during  which  he  spent  some  time  as 
assistant  instructor  in  the  laboratories.  After 
that  he  had  seven  or  eight  ye9.rs'  experience 
with  the  Scholtz  Drug  Co.  in  Denver.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Highland  Park  College  as  acting 
dean  and  was  subsequently  made  dean. 


Dr.  Hugo  Erichbbn. 


lands  and  of  Milan,  Italy,  and  a  foreign  as- 
sociate member  of  the  Hygienic  Society  of 
France. 


THE  DEAN   OF  THE   HIGHLAND   PARK 
COLLEGE. 

We  are  showing  the  likeness  this  month  of 
Elbert  O.  Kagy,  who  is  dean  of  the  College 


A     DELEGATE     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Burt  Finney  of  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  was  one  of 
the  delegates  of  the  North  Dakota  Board  of 
Pharmacy  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Nashville 
of  the  National  Association  of  Boards.  His 
fellow  delegate  from  North  Dakota  was  W.  P. 


Burt  Finnby. 

Porterfield,  a  snapshot  of  whom  we  are  show- 
ing on  another  page.  North  Dakota  has  al- 
ways taken  a  very  active  and  influential  part 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards. 


Prof.  E.  O.  Kaoy. 


of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  Highland  Park 
College  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Professor  Kagy 


"Flctchcrizing."— 

Drs.  Foster  and  Hawk  have  been  studying  the  effects 
of  "Fletcherizing"  and  find  that  when  meat  is  bolted 
in  j4-inch  cubes  it  is  not  digested  quite  as  rapidly  or 
completely  as  when  thoroughly  masticated,  but  that 
the  difference  is  small,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  that 
bolting  is  harmful,  at  least  with  meat.  The  meat  that  is 
chewed  normally  they  find  to  be  just  as  completely 
assimilated  as  that  which  was  Fletcherized  or  finely 
chewed.    The  investigations  were  applied  ti^ meat  onl 
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The  Michten  delegation  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  at  the  CiDcinnati 
meeting  Ute  in  August,  chartered  a  special  ohservation  car  for 
the  trip  down  from  Detroit. 


Some  of  the  Michigan  crowd  is  here  seen  getting  a  little  fresh 
air  as  the  train  stopped  at  one  of  the  depots  between  Detroit 
and  Cincinnati. 


Everybody  hustling  aboard  as  the  conductor  gives  the  signal 
to  go  on— a  joung  woman  being  lifted  bodOj  bj  some  husky 


A  wreck  delayed  the  Michiganders  several  houis,  so  that  they 
were  almost  too  late  for  the  first  session  of  the  convention  on 
Monday  evening. 


Not  only  one,  but  two  wrecks  played  a  part  in  the  trip  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  from  Detroit  to  Cincinnati— rather  a  mad- 
dening experience! 


Some  of  the  fair  ladies  in  the  Michigan  delegation.  Unfor- 
tunately this  picture,  which  should  be  the  best  of  the  lot,  is  not 
very  good. 


The  Mlchltfan  Delegation  on  Its  Way  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
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Morgan's  drug  store.  W.  R.  Morgftn  proprietor,  is  locsted  In  Jackson's  pharmacj  in  Newton,  Miss.,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 

Hot  Bprinss.  8.  D.   A  strictly  droff  bnsiness  is  transacted,  and  tractive  establishments  in  the  Sonth.    This  cut.  however,  being 

side-lines  like  candies,  soda,  paints  and  oils  are  not  carried.  taken  from  a  poet-card,  fails  to  do  the  store  Jostice. 


Marglttro7d*s  drag  store  in  Spokane.  Washington,  is  now  one  This  shows  the  jewelry  and  leather  goods  department  of 

of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  saooessfnl  pharmacies  in  Morgittroyd's  store.    And  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  ea- 

the  United  States.    It  was  recently  remodeled  at  a  great  ex-  tablishment  is  departmentized  in  this  manner.   The  prescrip- 

pense.   The  mezzanine  balcony  has  almost  as  much  room  as  tion  department  is  located  in  the  basement  away  from  the  noise 

the  main  sales  floor.  and  confusion. 


Here  we  have  the  establishment  of  the  Piedmont  Drug  Co.,  of  O.  P.  Ronning  of  Watertown.  8.  D  .  apparently  makes  quite  a 

Gainesville.  Ga.    Manager  McDermott  is  shown  in  the  rear  of  specialty  of  his  soda  business.    His  fountain  is  visibly  an  ex- 

the  picture.  pensive  and  lavish  creation. 


Drvi  Stores  Here  aed  There. 
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W.  B.  Grass,  of  MinoeApolis.  Minn., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Travelers' 
AozillaiT.  and  his  photograph  is  veiy 
appropriately  taken  in  front  of  a  bank. 
The  travelers  do  mnch  to  make  the  an- 
nual meetings  a  snccees. 


President-elect  Harry  Iverson,  of  Egip- 
land,  at  the  left,  and  retiring  president 
A.  8.  Sigurdson.  of  Valley  City,  at  the 
right.  Mr.  Signrdson  is  qnite  active  in 
politics  and  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee. 


At  the  left  stands  H.  L.  Haussamen, 
Grafton,  president  of  the  Pharmacy 
Board,  and  at  the  right  is  W.  8.  Parker. 
Lisbon,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
board  no  fewer  than  21  years— quite  a 
period  of  service  I 


Walter  Master,  of  Willow  City,  is  an- 
other member  of  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, and  has  served  for  several  years. 
Be  condacte  an  up-to-date  store  in  his 
home  town  and  is  always  on  hand  at 
the  conventions. 


Harry  Eastman,  of  Tioga,  was  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  association  at 
this  year's  meeting.  He  is  manager  and 
part  owner  of  the  E.  M.  F.  Drug  Co , 
which  ooodncts  stores  at  both  Tioga 
and  McGregor. 


W.  P.  Porterfield.  of  Fanro.  is  stUl  an- 
other member  of  the  board,  and  more 
than  that  is  also  a  State  senator.  Mr. 
Porterfield  was  a  delegate  from  the  bosrd 
to  the  recent  meeting  in  NashvUle  of  the 
National  Association  of  Boards. 


Some  Snapshots  of  the  Anneal  Meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Pharmacea Ileal  Aaaoolatlon. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

No  question  is  announced  for  discussion  this  month.  We  have  received  such  a  wealth 
of  good  material  in  the  form  of  answers  that  we  shall  have  to  hold  new  questions  in 
abeyance  for  a  month  or  two  until  we  can  get  caught  up  with  the  publication  of  papers 
already  in  hand.  We  may  grasp  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  department 
is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us.  We  are  delighted  that  so  much  interest  has  been 
excited,  and  that  so  many  excellent  answers  have  been  sent  in  to  the  series  of  prize 
questions.  We  hope  oiu*  readers  will  keep  up  their  interest,  and  that  they  wiU  in  nowise 
suffer  it  to  lessen  because  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  publication  of  new  questions 
for  ^  month  or  two. — ^THE  EDITORS. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  MAKING  THE  CIGAR  COUNTER  PAY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answer  to  the  first  question  in  the  Jane  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  William  J.  Richards,  Oglesby,  III. 

It  surprises  me  tliat  a  druggist  should  con- 
sider his  cigar  counter  a  loss.  If  run  properly, 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  it  certainly 
will  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested. 


WoL  J.  Richards,  author  of  the  prize-winninc  answer. 

Of  course  the  percentage  of  profit  on  cigars 
is  not  as  large  as  on  some  side-lines,  but  then 
there  is  very  little  work  attached  to  the  care 
and  sale  of  cigars.  No  matter  what  size  your 
town  is,  if  you  go  after  the  cigar  business 
right,  you  can  capture  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade.     Druggists  should  pay  more  attention 
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to  the  cigar  business,  for  it  is  one  department 
that  has  no  particular  expense  attached  to  it  ex- 
cepting the  regular  overhead. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CIGAR  CASE. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  successful  cigar 
retailing  is  the  location  of  the  cigar  case.  It 
should  be  near  the  door,  preferably  opposite 
or  next  to  the  soda  fountain  if  you  have  one. 
If  a  man  wants  a  cigar  and  is  in  a  hurry  to 
catch  a  train  or  car,  he  would  not  want  to 
tramp  back  to  the  rear  of  the  store  to  get  a 
smoke.  Then  again  the  fact  that  the  case  is 
near  the  door  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer- 
by who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  you 
for  his  cigars.  I  have  seen  in  some  drug  stores 
where  a  customer  would  come  in  and  ask  the 
clerk,  "Where  are  the  cigars?  Do  you  handle 
cigars?"  There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  need 
of  questions  like  these  in  an  up-to-date  drug 
store. 

ARRANGING    THE    STOCK. 

Another  verj'  important  factor  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stock.  Your  boxes  in  the 
case  should  be  so  arranged  and  the  ads.  in- 
clined at  such  an  angle  that  the  customer  can 
easily  make  out  the  brands  of  cigars.  Tht 
cigars  of  the  same  price  should  all  be  to- 
gether so  that  when  a  smoker  comes  in  for  a 
five-cent  cigar,  he  need  not  look  all  over  the 
case.  It  is  also  very  important  to  have  a  neat 
but  conspicuous  price  tag  on  each  box.  It  is 
sometimes  embarrassing  for  a  customer  who 
usually  smokes  five-cent  cigars  to  point  out  a 
certain  cigar  and  have  to  refuse  it  upon  finding 
out  that  it  is  a  ten-cent  cigar.       ^  ^ 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  STOCK. 

Now  we  come  to  the  two  chief  features  of 
successful  cigar  retailing,  namely,  keeping  the 
cigars  in  proper  condition  and  carrying  the 
right  cigars. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  cigars  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  too  moist.  To  get  a  soft  cigar 
is  about  as  annoying  as  to  get  a  dry  one.  We 
keep  a  hygrometer  in  plain  sight  in  the  cigar 
case,  which  registers  the  humidity  of  the  case. 
We  keep  the  moisture  normal  and  the  cus- 
tomer can  see  that  it  is  kept  normal. 

We  have  one  clerk  who  is  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  cigar  case.  Besides  seeing 
that  the  moisteners  are  kept  just  right,  he  also 
sees  that  there  are  no  nearly  empty  cigar  boxes 
in  the  case.  While  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  cigar  box  in  the  case  completely  full, 
especially  if  it  is  a  slow  selling  cigar  which 
needs  a  starter,  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave 
boxes  in  the  case  with  only  one  or  two  cigars 
in  them. 

GIVE    PEOPLE    WHAT    THEY    WANT. 

The  all-important  feature  in  the  cigar  busi- 
ness is  to  have  what  your  customer  wants.  Do 
not  stock  up  on  cheap  cigars.  They  may  pay 
you  a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  but  they 
won't  keep  your  trade.  Wc  have  a  couple  of 
ftve-cent  cigars  and  a  few  ten-cent  cigars  which 
we  make  leaders  out  of.  Two  of  these  are  ad- 
vertised brands  and  two  are  not.  However, 
they  are  exceptionally  good  cigars,  costing  $35 
and  $70  respectively,  list  price.  We  have  the 
sole  agency  for  these  cigars  and  have  built  up 
quite  a  trade  on  them.  Consequently  wc  can 
buy  them  in  large  enough  quantities  to  get 
good  discounts,  and  can  sell  these  five-cent 
cigars  at  six  for  twenty-five  cents  and  the  ten- 
cent  cigars  at  three  for  twenty-five  cents,  mak- 
ing a  fair  profit.  We  make  over  -five  cents  on 
every  twenty-five  cents*  worth  we  sell  in  this 
way,  and  if  we  sell  them  singly  we  make  over 
33  1/3  per  cent  profit. 

I  should  advise  any  one  handling  cigars  to 
get  a  couple  of  leaders  like  this,  some  really 
good  cigars  that  they  can  control  the  sale  of 
and  push  them  hard.  If  you  get  the  right 
cigars  you  can  certainly  sell  enough  to  make 
your  business  pay.  The  rest  of  the  cigars  in 
your  case  should  be  those  you  have  the  most 
call  for.  Of  course  you  cannot  handle  all  the 
cigars  that  are  called  for,  but  it  pays  to  cater 
to  your  trade  as  much  as  you  can  conveniently 


and  give  men  what  they  want,  instead  of  hav- 
ing your  case  full  of  cheap  unknown  brands. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  couple 
of  cigars  that  you  can  sell  for  five  and  ten 
cents  straight,  costing  $35  and  $70  a  thousand. 
On  these  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  amount 
of  profit  you  make.  But  even  so,  if  one  cannot 
get  the  straight  price  for  the  cigars,  by  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  having  leaders  and  having  the 
cigars  the  customer  wants,  he  can  build  up 
enough  trade  to  inake  the  cigar  business  pay  a 
nice  profit. 


SOME  GOOD  POINTS. 

By  John  Lohmann,  Kingston,  Pa. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  cigar  end  of  your 
business  pay  is  to  give  it  some  intelligent 
thought  and  apply  a  few  of  the  rules  that  we 
are  told  by  the  successful  man  have  paid  him. 

I   CARRY  THE  TAMPA  CUBA  LINE. 

Just  putting  in  a  cigar  case  and  filling  it  with 
cigars  will  do  some  business  of  itself.  But  if 
you  mean  to  make  this  valuable  side-line  earn 
money  for  you,  that  is  only  the  beginning.  My 
aim  is  to  carry  the  brands  tliat  the  other  fel- 
low does  not  have,  and  I  have  found  the 
Tampa  Cuba  Cigar  Co.'s  offerings  just  the 
thing.  We  carry  the  popular  brands  and  sell 
them  when  called  for.  But  to  the  fellow  who 
knows  a  good  cigar  we  invariably  ask,  "Do  you 
want  to  try  a  good  smoke?"  Experience  time 
and  again  has  proved  to  me  that  the  patron 
will  not  only  try  the  cigar  recommended  but 
will  continue  trying  that  cigar.  And  since  it  is 
one  of  the  brands  controlled  by  me,  he  comes 
to  me  for  it. 

The  Tampa  Cuba  line  consists  mostly  of 
Key  West  goods  and  therefore  requires  more 
moisture  than  the  domestic  goods.  We  have 
put  a  plate-glass  partition  in  our  case  and 
keep  the  Key  West  goods  quite  moist  by  put- 
ting a  layer  of  tar  roofing  paper  on  the  bottom 
of  this  section  of  the  case,  and  on  top  of  this 
we  have  two  desk  blotters  that  absorb  the 
water  which  we  often  moisten  them  with.  The 
other  section  of  the  case  is  kept  right  with  two 
moistening  pads  that  slide  in  under  the  trays 
upon  which  the  boxes  rest.  Keeping  the 
smokes  in  condition  is  a  big  help  in  selling. 

HOW    WE    BUY    CIGARS. 

We  buy  our  most  popular  cigars  in  five- 
thousand  lots  and  let  our  friends  who  sell  them 
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share  in  the  quantity  price.  The  other  brands 
that  we  control  in  our  neighborhood  we  buy 
from  the  maker.  In  this  way  $35  cigars  cost 
$33.33.  The  dealer  who  pays  less  than  $35  for 
his  five-cent  cigars  makes  a  mistake  unless  it 
be  that  he  reduces  the  price  by  quantity  buying. 
Most  dealers  have  learned  by  experience  that 
a  manufacturer  cannot  put  out  a  cigar  for  less 
money — ^that  is,  if  he  expects  his  goods  to 
enjoy  a  continued  successful  sale. 

SELECTING    BRANDS. 

We  introduce  the  newer  brands  by  standing 
open  boxes  on  our  cigar  case,  which  catch  the 
patron's  eye  at  once.  Usually  we  receive  in- 
quiries as  to  their  merit.  Then  again,  if  we  are 
busy  and  the  patrons  in  a  hurr)-,  cigars  thus 
displayed  help  to  sell  themselves.  Wc  may 
lose  an  occasional  cigar,  but  we  figure  it  pays. 

I  am  a  smoker  and  have  been  for  twenty 
or  more  years,  and  think  that  I  know  a  good 
cigar  when  I  smoke  it.  This  is  a  help,  as  we 
never  stock  a  cigar  that  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  own  smoking. 

We  have  the  National  Cigar  Stands  agency 
and  run  their  "Saturday  special,"  which  we 
find  a  stimulant  for  the  sale  of  other  brands, 
too. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  study  your  class  of  trade 
and  learn  what  cigars  they  arc  partial  to — 
light,  medium  or  strong  cigars..  Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  smokers  want  light  cigars  and  that 
is  the  kind  they  get. 

SEVERAL    RULES. 

My  rule  would  be  to  give  the  patron  his 
money's  worth  if  it  be  a  5-  or  10-cent  cigar,  for 
the  5-cent  cigar  never  pays  less  than  33  1/3  per 
cent  profit,  and  the  10-cent  not  less  than  sixty. 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer  direct  whenever 
possible. 

Keep  the  cigars  in  the  proper  condition. 

Do  not  display  boxes  with  a  few  cigars. 

Make  a  window  display  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Handle  brands  not  sold  by  other  dealers  in 
your  neighborhood  excepting  the  popular 
brands. 

Educate  your  patrons  to  smoke  the  brands 
which  you  control.  Give  them  the  best  dis- 
play always.  If  you  are  introducing  a  new 
cigar  which  you  control  hand  one  out  occa- 
sionally to  your  patrons  to  try. 

If  you  are  located  so  that  you  can  go  after 
the  box  trade,  make  an  effort  to  get  it  either  by 


special  sale  or  by  the  persistent,  keep-at-it 
method  of  display  and  salesmanship. 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  price  tag  on  each  box  and  lid  holder  in 
order  that  the  boxes  may  be  displayed  uni- 
formly. 

We  have  built  up  a  profitable  cigar  busi- 
ness by  judicious  buying  and  proper  care  of  the 
stock,  and  by  giving  the  smoker  a  good  article 
for  his  money.  Our  cigar  case  is  accessible 
from  the  door,  just  opposite  the  soda  fountain. 
As  a  rule  smokers  are  in  a  hurry. 

As  a  parting  word,  I  should  counsel  the 
druggist  to  stock  the  best  his  money  can  buy, 
as  the  man  who  smokes  much  knows  a  good 
cigar  and  will  walk  blocks  to  get  the  one  that 
pleases  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  names 
of  my  best  5-cent  sellers  and  the  address  of 
the  maker  to  inquirers. 


LET  ONE  MAN  RUN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  William  R.  Dry,  P.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

There  is  no  department  in  a  drug  store 
which  is  more  neglected  than  the  cigar  de- 
partment. This  holds  true  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  stores  to-day. 

The  cause  of  this  is  probably  due  to  several 
reasons:  the  proprietor  either  considers  it  so 
small  a  part  of  his  business  as  to  be  not  worth 
bothering  about,  or  he  feels  that  the  profits 
are  too  small. 

Either  one  of  these  reasons  will  be  the  an- 
swer you  receive  from  a  druggist  who  is  neg- 
lecting his  cigar  counter. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  CIGAR  BUSINESS. 

To  build  up  a  successful  and  profitable  cigar 
business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  that  de- 
partment some  of  your  time  and  energy. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  has  been  tried  out  in  a 
number  of  stores,  to  my  knowledge,  and  not 
once  has  it  failed  to  build  up  a  nice  profitable 
cigar  business. 

Select  one  of  your  clerks,  whom  you  think 
would  be  best  adapted  to  this  work  and  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  his  department.  Give 
him  entire  charge  of  the  cigar  business  in  your 
store  and  let  him  feel  that  it  is  up  to  him  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  It  will  be  his  duty  to 
keep  the  cigar  case  clean  and  in  good  order. 
He  will  see  that  his  stock  is  maintained  in 
proper  condition,  and  will  have  sufficient  goods 
on  hand  to  supply  the  demand. 

Try  this  scheme  for  one  month  and  you  will 
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be  greatly  surprised  at  the  results,  which  will 
suffice  to  assure  you  that  the  plan  will  work 
out  all  right.  But  it  will  take  from  three  to 
six  months'  time  to  really  get  your  business 
on  a  paying  basis. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  building  a  cigar 
business  is  to  keep  the  stock  in  proper  condi- 
tion, not  allowing  it  to  become  too  moist  or 
too  dry. 

Carry  a  good  line  of  the  popular  brands  in 
your  section,  as  well  as  a  few  brands  of  your 
own,  for  the  man  who  is  undecided  as  to  wliat 
he  wants  to  smoke.  If  you  use  a  good  quality 
of  cigar  for  your  own  "special"  you  can  soon 
build  up  a  nice  business  on  it.  It  is  well  to 
have  small  price  tags  attached  to  each  box  in 
the  case. 

The  most  popular  selling  brands  should  be 
carried  in  stock  in  several  shades  in  order  to 
please  the  most  particular  buyer.  Men  who  are 
regular  smokers  soon  get  a  "hobby"  on  a  cer- 
tain cigar  in  some  particular  shade.  These  are 
the  men  you  want  to  cater  to.  Once  you  get 
them  coming  your  way  for  their  cigars,  they'll 
stick  by  you  and  prove  your  best  means  of  ad- 
vertising. 

Feature  some  special  week-end  sale  on 
cigars  occasionally.  This  will  help  you  build 
up  a  nice  box  trade.  An  occasional  window 
display  of  cigars  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  small  window  strips. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  CIGAR  DEPARTMENT. 

A  good  cigar  department  is  a  good  ad.  for 
your  store.  One  must  consider  not  only  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  cigars  but  also 
the  numerous  other  sales  that  can  be  made 
after  getting  customers  into  the  store.  We 
have  found  it  a  good  scheme  to  make  small 
displays  on  the  cigar  case,  of  goods  that  men 
will  buy  readily  when  reminded  of  them.  A 
small  display  case  of  shaving  brushes  on  the 
cigar  case  has  sold  more  brushes  for  us  in  one 
week  than  we  could  otherwise  sell  in  two 
months.  Another  small  case  displaying  play- 
ing cards  gave  us  equally  good  results.  There 
are  numerous  articles  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
exhibited  to  advantage. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  store 
you  own,  if  you  want  to  have  a  cigar  business 
in  it  you  must  give  it  your  attention  just  as 
you  do  the  soda  fountain  or  candy  counter. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  do  this,  you  had  bet- 
ter leave  out  the  cigar  case  entirely.  To  carry 
a  line  of  cigars  which  are  not  kept  in  proper 


condition  will  cause  customers  to  conclude  that 
the  rest  of  your  business  is  conducted  in  the 
same  careless  manner. 

KEEP   A    MONTHLY   RECORD. 

Have  your  cigar  clerk  make  up  a  monthly 
report  of  the  cigars  on  hand,  the  cigars  bought 
during  the  month,  and  the  cigars  sold  for 
that  month.  This  will  require  about  one-half 
hour's  time  and  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  just 
which  cigars  are  selling  best.  In  this  manner 
one  can  avoid  overbuying  in  brands  that  do 
not  sell  readily. 


GET  NEXT  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS. 

By  Coan  Paxton,  Marion,  Ind. 

The  cigar  department  should  be  well  toward 
the  front  of  the  store,  probably  at  one  side  of 
the  front  door.  Take  pains  to  see  tliat  the  case 
is  in  the  very  best  of  order.  Cleanliness  is  a 
direct  asset.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  helps  both  your  credit  and  sales. 

In  securing  or  making  a  success  of  a  cigar 
business,  you  must  have  a  salesman  behind  the 
cigar  counter  at  all  times.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  often  neglected  by  many  druggists.  A  cigar 
customer  is  generally  in  a  hurry  and  service  is 
what  he  wants  besides  a  good  cigar. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  trade  is, 
cigars  or  drugs,  you  will  sell  more  goods  if 
you  keep  your  stock  and  store  clean  and  tidy. 

In  keeping  your  case  clean,  first  see  that  the 
glass  is  clean  and  is  kept  clean ;  secondly,  when 
a  box  of  cigars  gets  low,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
bottom,  take  it  out  and  put  in  a  fresh  box. 
Never  throw  the  cigars  back  into  the  box,  so 
that  tliey  will  lie  in  an  ill-arranged  way;  lay 
them  back  so  they  will  look  neat. 

The  cigar  salesman  should  be  a  man  of 
pleasing  appearance,  as  a  grouch  behind  the 
case  is  a  mortgage  on  the  store. 

Many  a  cigar  salesman  thinks  he  knows  the 
goods  because  he  can  call  them  by  name.  He 
might  as  well  assume  he  knows  literature  be- 
cause he  can  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  more  you  know  about  cigars  the  more  in- 
teresting it  becomes.  And  he  who  knows  most 
about  an  article  can  sell  it  best. 

KNOW    EACH    customer's    TASTE. 

While  I  was  writing  this  a  gentleman  came 
in  and  said,  "Mr.  Brown  and  I  got  a  good  cigar 
here  the  other  day  apd  I  want  one  like  it."  The 
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cigar  salesman,  knowing  that  Mr.  Brown 
smoked  nothing  but  La  Venga,  said,  "It  must 
have  been  a  La  Venga,  for  that  is  what  Mr. 
Brown  smokes."  "Yes,"  came  the  reply, 
"that's  the  name,"  and  he  purchased  50  cents' 
worth.  Learn  your  regular  smokers,  know  the 
kind  of  cigars  they  wish  and  smoke.  It  pays. 
It's  the  little  things  that  count. 

Who  wants  a  stale  cigar,  maybe  with  the 
wrapper  broken?  Always  keep  your  cigars 
fresh  and  never  offer  a  customer  a  cigar  with 
a  broken  wrapper. 

Failure  at  the  cigar  counter  is  due  more  to 
the  lack  of  ideas  than  anything  else. 

Never  throw  out  one  cigar,  but  several.  The 
custoiper  might  purchase  more  than  he  in- 
tended to  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  If  he 
should  purchase  a  quantity,  offer  to  put  them 
in  wrappers  for  him.  He  won't  forget  the 
courtesy. 

A  well-arranged,  orderly,  tidy  case  will  catch 
a  man's  eye,  hold  his  attention,  and  finally 
open  his  pocketbook.  And  when  you  induce 
a  customer  to  open  his  pocketbook  it  surely 
helps  you  to  boost  your  bank  account. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lady  go  into  a  cigar  store 
and  purchase  a  box  of  cigars  for  her  hus- 
band? Ladies  will  buy  cigars  at  a  drug  store 
if  their  attention  is  called  to  your  stock  of 
high-grade  cigars.  Tell  them  you  have  the 
cigars  that  their  husbands  smoke. 

A  satisfied  customer  is  your  best  advertise- 
ment, so  have  your  cigar  lighter  in  working 
order  and  a  box  of  matches  on  the  cigar  case. 

A  FEW  don'ts. 

.  Here  are  $ome  don'ts  for  the  cigar  counter: 

Don't  hand  out  a  broken  cigar. 

Don't  smoke  while  on  duty. 

Don't  hide  the  match  box.  Keep  it  on  the 
case. 

Don't  let  the  stock  run  low  and  have  to  say 
"We  are  out  of  that." 

Don't  allow  wrappers  and  handbills  to  lie  on 
the  cigar  case. 

Don't  be  a  grouch.    It  hurts  business. 

Don't  forget  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness. Some  of  us  are  a  long  way  from 
Heaven  when  it  comes  to  cleanliness. 

Don't  forget  to  say  "Thank  you"  with  a 
smile. 

Don't  allow  the  clerks  to  take  the  coupons 
out  of  the  cigarette  packages. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  CIGAR  COUNTER  PAY. 

By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Proctor,  Vt. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  continually  doing  is 
to  overstock  our  cigar  case.  And  I  presume 
many  have  no  account  of  their  monthly  sales 
or  stock.  We  are  all  in  the  game  of  buy  and 
sell  and  have  listened  to  the  glib  talk  of  a  good 
salesman  who  talked  in  five-thousand  lots  far 
too  many  times.  As  a  usual  thing,  many  of 
the  cigar  counters  in  drug  stores  are  run  at  a 
loss,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  system 
which  will  give  you  an  understanding  of  your 
cigar  business  and  make  the  cigar  counter  a 
good  asset. 

MY  SYSTEM. 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  cigar  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month.  Keep  memoranda 
of  such  brands  of  cigars  as  are  bought  during 
the  month.  Use  separate  sheets  of  paper  for 
each  month  which  may  be  ruled  in  this  form: 


CIGARB-APRIL,  1918. 

Namb  of  Cioaa.  ' 

Bec'ddm^ 
inir  month. 

dgmrs 
on  hand. 

Clean  aold. 

Plutbcmt 

260 
1000 
500 

250 

100 

060 

60 

26 

160 

Golden  Weddinff 

860 

Hobby 

Cremo 

460 
226 

Total 

2000 

825 

U76 

When  you  make  the  monthly  record,  take 
the  previous  month's  paper  showing  cigars  on 
hand,  which  you  add  to  number  received ;  de- 
duct the  number  on  hand  and  this  balance  will 
show  the  amount  sold  during  the  month.  I 
have  used  this  system  and  found  after  a  year's 
trial  that  I  know  just  how  my  cigar  counter  is 
doing. 

Of  course,  this  will  necessitate  some  work. 
I  have  found  the  most  convenient  way  of  keep- 
ing this  record  was  on  a  card  index  which  may 
be  filed  away  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  winter 
months  especially,  to  have  the  cigars  of  the 
proper  moisture.  Many  of  our  cases  are  not 
tight,  and  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  use 
a  humidor  back  of  the  coimter. 

Advertise  your  cigars  by  their  name  with 
neat,  attractive  cards,  and  add  a  new  one  to 
your  stock  occasionally,  as  there  are  those  who 
are  always  looking  for  something  new. 

One  trouble  with  the  man  who  says  his  cigar 
counter  does  not  pay  is  that  he  thinks  cigars 
will  sell  anyway,  and  does  not  give  thought  or 
consideration  to  this  part  of  his  business. 
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CARRY   ADVERTISED    GOODS. 
By  George  J.  Evans. 

A  druggist  to  be  successful  in  the  cigar  line 
should  carry  advertised  cigars.  He  should  fea- 
ture a  special  line  of  about  five  good  brands, 
under  his  own  name — ue.,  Jones's  Special,  5 
cents;  Jones's  "Top  Notch,"  10  cents;  and 
Jones's  "Ultra  Special,"  15  cents,  2  for  25 
cents.  Or  he  can  use  some  catalogue  name  as 
he  sees  fit. 

I  find  cigars  costing  less  than  $35  a  thousand 
a  poor  investment,  unless  you  get  one  brand 
costing  from  $25  to  $30  a  thousand  which  are 
to  be  sold  six  for  25  cents.  It  pays  to  carry 
brands  asked  for  by  regular  customers,  and  a 
selling  price  should  be  in  each  box.  Neat  cards 
serve  the  purpose  well.  A  humidor  keeps  these 
cigars  in  good  condition  so  that  they  do  not  get 
too  dry,  and  crack  or  break. 

A  FREQUENT  LEAK. 

Of  course  most  drug  clerks  smoke  cigars, 
and  perhaps  all  clerks  do  not  pay  cash  for 
them ;  so  usually  there  is  a  loss  of  perliaps  five 
or  six  to  a  box  of  fifty  cigars.  If  you  pay 
$3.50  for  a  hundred  cigars  and  retail  them  at 
five  cents  each,  you  make  $1.50,  less  the  cost 
of  those  smoked  by  the  "boss,"  the  clerks,  and 
occasionally  one  given  to  a  friend  or  customer. 
Perhaps  fifty  cents'  worth  are  disposed  of 
without  a  profit.    That  leaves  $1.00  profit. 

We  sell  cigars  made  in  different  States 


New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
etc.,  besides  Cuba,  Florida,  or  Key  West 
cigars.  It  pays,  as  different  smokers  like  the 
taste  and  smell  of  different  tobacco.  Our  cig- 
arettes are  kept  in  a  separate  case,  as  cigar- 
ettes spoil  the  flavor  of  a  good  cigar.  A  satis- 
fied customer  is  the  best  advertising  a  druggist 
can  have. 

I  should  keep  my  cigar  money  separate,  so 
that  I  could  know  how  much  I  was  making 
each  month.  On  Saturday  it  pays  to  give  a 
souvenir,  such  as  a  cigar  case,  match-box,  cigar 
clipper,  etc.,  with  each  25-  or  50-cent  sale;  or 
on  some  Saturdays  sell  10-cent  cigars  three  for 
20  cents  for  a  leader. 

SPECIAL   BOXES   FOR   CHRISTMAS.  ' 

Christmas-time  it  is  well,  and  profitable,  to 
put  in  some  boxes  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty- 
five  cigars  to  the  box  for  holiday  gifts.  Get 
good  brands  and  your  customers  will  come 
back  another  year.  We  have  a  patent  cigar 
case,  and  each  customer  picks  out  his  own 
cigar.  It  is  a  good  investment.  Il>  saves 
time  for  the  clerk  and  pleases  the  customers. 

If  the  cigar  business  pays  corporations  under 
enormous  rentals  and  other  expenses,  like  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  why  should  it  not  pay  a 
man  who  has  a  professional  education?  I 
have  not  seen  the  cigar  trade  conducted  at  a 
loss,  and  I  have  sold  the  "weed"  for  twenty 
years  as  a  drug  clerk  and  manager. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SHOW-CARDS. 

A   Simple   System   Described— Block   Letters   Preferable   for   Their   Ease   and   Lerflblllty- 
Polnts  About  the  Paints*  the  Paper,  and  General  Technlqae. 

By  FRANK  MONAHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


Show-cards  have  become  important  factors 
in  assisting  druggists  to  sell  their  goods.  Drug- 
gists are  realizing  more  than  ever  what  an  ac- 
tual business  necessity  show-cards  are.  Up- 
to-date  stores  have  at  least  one  card  in  each 
window^  and  several  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  store.  The  show-card  is  a  silent  salesman 
of  great  influence.  It  excites  the  curiosity  of 
the  passer-by ;  shows  him  the  goods,  tells  him 
the  price,  and  often  makes  a  sale  instantly.  Ob- 
serve for  yourself  how  people  look  into  your 
windows  when  thev  contain  a  show-card.  The 


average  druggist  cannot  use  the  newspaper  or 
the  billboard,  but  with  the  show-card  it's  dif- 
ferent. This  is  one  branch  of  advertising  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

BLOCK   LETTERS   EASY   TO    MAKE. 

In  making  show-cards,  legibility  being  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  vital  importance,  the  block 
letter  will  be  found  to  be  easily  read  and  easily 
made.  The  block  letter  is  constructed  upon 
mechanical  and  mathematical  lines.  O  is  the 
foundation  letter  of  most  of  the  alphabet.     It 
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is  the  top  of  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  Q,  R,  and  S,  and 
the  bottom  of  B,  C,  D,  J,  q7c,  and  U.  The 
rest  of  the  letters  are  made  of  straight  lines, 
perpendicular  or  drawn  at  angles. 

The  following  is  a  method  we  have  used  for 
several  years  to  make  show-cards  that  are 
pleasing  in  design  and  lettering: 

From  posters  or  printed  show-cards  having 
block  letters,  cut  out  the  upper  case  or  capital 
A,  I  and  O  (see  diagram  No.  1).  These  three 
letters  are  all  you  require  to  guide  you  in  mak- 
ing every  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  numer- 
als besides. 


a^ 


Diacram  No.  1. 

The  A  is  used  by  following  the  edges  with  a 
fine  pointed  lead-pencil  in  making  that  letter 
itself.  When  reversed  leave  out  the  cross-bar 
and  you  have  V ;  two  V's  joined  make  W ;  V 
with  an  I  on  each  side  makes  M.  In  making 
Y  the  upper  part,  or  v,  should  extend  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  letter,  the  standard, 
or  I,  being  one-third.  In  making  X  join  v  and 
V,  each  being  the  height  of  the  letter. 


uu.u 


Diagram  No.  2. 

How  to  use  the  second  tool,  or  I:  The  width 
of  block  letters  is  three  times  the  width  of 
the  I,  excepting  I  itself,  and  M  and  W,  which 
are  the  width  of  four  Fs.  E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  N, 
T,  Z,  and  parts  of  the  M  and  V  are  made  with 
the  I.  Knowing  they  should  be  as  high  as  the 
I  and  three  times  its  width,  a  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  make  these  letters  easily  and 
mathematically  correct.  For  example,  to  make 
H:  with  the  I  make  a  perpendicular  line  at 
right  and  left,  leaving  the  space  of  one  I  be- 
tween them.  Then  make  the  cross-bar,  by 
turning  the  I  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  third  tool,  I  or  O,  is  used  in  making 


B,  C,  D,  G,  J,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  and  U.  To 
make  B,  D,  P,  or  R,  make  the  perpendicular 
line  2lt  the  left  with  the  I,  and  make  the  loops 
with  the  O,  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  2.  The 
S  is  made  by  outlining  the  O  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of   the   space  to  about  one-third   its 


Diagram  No.  8. 

height ;  then  finish  the  middle  by  two  sections, 
made  by  using  half  the  top  of  the  O,  as  shown 
in  diagram  2. 

To  make  the  numerals  block  off  spaces  of 
equal  proportions  as  shown  in  diagram  3,  and 
mark  out  the  numerals  with  the  I  and  O. 

We  use  three  sizes  of  these  forms:  two, 
three,  and  five  inches  in  height,  and  find  them 


^. 


■-0 


CLEAN'EM  UP 


^ 


L 


iOf j 


This  show-card  was  used  bj  Mr.  Monahan  to  advertise  a  straw- 
hat  cleaner.    The  original  was  2  bj  8  feet. 

the  handiest  to  work  with  in  making  show- 
cards  and  window  strips. 

THE  LETTERING. 

When  ready  for  work,  place  your  cardboard 
or  paper  on  a  smooth  table  and  di;aw  with  a 
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pencil  two  straight  horizontal  lines  across  it. 
These  lines  should  be  apart,  the  height  of  the 
I.  Placing  your  letter  forms  between  them, 
outline  with  a  lead-pencil.  When  all  the  letters 
are  outlined  use  a  sable  brush  to  fill  in  the  let- 
ters. When  the  paint  is  dry,  erase  the  pencil 
marks. 

The  question  of  size  of  card  or  paper  and 
the  color  of  them  or  the  paint  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  purpose  or  occasion.  White  cards 
lettered  in  black  are  used  the  most.  A  neat 
border-line  is  frequently  used  and  adds  to  its 
effectiveness. 

The  best  show-card  paint  we  ever  used  is 
made  by  a  formula  submitted  by  Paul  McCon- 
omy  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy a  few  years  ago:    Lampblack,  1  ounce; 


alcohol,  2  ounces;  gum  arabic,  1  ounce;  water, 
q.  s.  8  fluidounccs.  Rub  the  lampblack  with 
alcohol.  Make  the  mucilage  of  acacia  with 
sufficient  water.  Mix  the  two  and  add  suf- 
ficient water  to  make  8  fluidounces.  To  make 
red  paint,  substitute  vermillion  for  the  lamp- 
black; for  blue,  use  ultramarine;  for  green, 
use  chrome  green. 

After  you  have  mastered  the  block  letter  you 
can  adopt  other  styles  by  adding  spurs,  etc.,  to 
it.  Be  slow  in  doing  this,  however.  Be  sure 
you  have  at  least  one  style  perfect.  The  space 
between  the  letters  should  be  half  the  width 
of  the  I.  Between  words  separate  with  the 
width  of  two  Fs.  Remember  that  all  these  let- 
ters must  be  uniform  in  height  and  breadth 
and  spaced  in  a  uniform  way. 


A  TALCUM  POWDER  WINDOW. 


The  proprietor  of  McCoy's  drug  store  in 
Minot,  N.  D.,  employs  a  young  woman,  Miss 
Birdie  Piper  by  name,  whose  chief  function  it 
is  to  arrange  the  displays  in  the  windows  and 


though  the  color  scheme  is  not  at  all  shown  in 
our  engraving,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that 
the  design  was  a  very  attractive  one.  Inci- 
dentally Miss  Piper  serves  as  a  regular  clerk 


on  the  show-cases,  to  write  show-cards,  and  to 
look  after  decorative  features  generally.  The 
idea  seems  to  work  out  admirably,  as  may  be 
well  shown  from  the  accompanying  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  Miss  Piper's  windows.     Even 


also,  and  we  are  told  that  her  sales  record  is  a 
very  good  one.  There  may  be  a  tip  here  to 
other  proprietors  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
displays  and  decorations  up  to  the  minute  in 
attractiveness.  ^^  j 
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SOME  NEW  DISPENSING  HINTS. 

Sv^eatlons  that  Coadoce   to   the   Proper  GoBdnot  of  a  Dratf   Store— Handllntf  Olaaaware 

with  MlnlmvDi  Breakage — Varlooe  Waya  of  Ezpedltlntf   Prescription  Work — Several 

Paying  Innovatlona  for  DUpenaere — Meaavree  |hat  Effect 

a  Savlatf  la  the  Pharmacy* 

By  JOSEPH  HART.  Ph.G.. 

Chief  Clerk  for  Osseward's,  Seattle. 


While  I  recall  the  saying  "subordinates  are 
to  listen,  not  talk/*  the  fact  remains  that  I  have 
been  very  quiet  for  a  whole  year.  And  under 
such  circumstances  even  a  child  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  an  occasional  word  in  big  com- 
pany. I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  what  I  may 
figuratively  term  my  best  paying  side-line.  Al- 
though foreman  in  the  store,  I  consider  myself 
merely  a  clerk,  having  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  an  agreed  salary.  The  balance  I 
consider  a  royalty  on  my  "side-line." 

I  have  worked  with  many  men,  some  of 
whom  were  more  experienced  and  tiiorough 
than  the  others,  but  who  as  a  rule  sold  short 
on  consideration,  were  deficient  in  persever- 
ance, and  lacked  utterly  the  greatest  asset — 
interest.  For  brevity  we  shall  consider  the 
aforesaid  three  things  to  mean  loyalty,  and  the 
continuous  striving  for  its  highest  develop- 
ment is  my  "side-line." 

While  knowledge  is  good,  loyalty  is  an  es- 
sential for  an  employee  to  attain  his  advance- 
ment, and  the  largest  number  of  advancements 
have  not  been  offered  to  those  fellows  who 
could  dwell  for  a  long  time  on  the  profound 
intricacies,  nor  to  the  man  who  is  always  com- 
plaining without  making  an  effort  to  better 
things.  Honors  go  to  constructors,  those  fel- 
lows who  are  applying  their  interests  to  the 
welfare  of  the  store,  so  as  to  cut  off  large 
waste  of  both  money  and  time  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  both  the  service  and  the  finished 
products. 

No  matter  how  trivial  and  simple  you  may 
deem  the  following  suggestions,  they  neverthe- 
less lead  to  things  of  more  importance.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  refer  to  them  briefly. 

Having  culivated  quite  a  keen  sense  of  ob- 
servation, I  can  walk  into  most  any  drug  store 
and  by  merely  noticing  the  way  the  dirty 
dishes  are  placed  on  the  board  can  give  not 
only  a  fair  estimate  of  percentage  lost  by 
breakage,  but  I  can  also  tell  the  class  of  work- 
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men  employed.  Very  few  drug  stores,  I  no- 
tice, take  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of- 
fered on  their  fine  glass  and  porcelain  utensils 
by  the  mere  separation  of  their  boards  so  that 
the  heavy,  dirty  wares  are  not  stacked  with 
the  light,  fragile  pieces.  They  throw  mortars, 
pestles,  graduates,  with  and  without  glass  stir- 
ring rods,  etc.,  into  one  heap  and  not  infre- 
quently lay  them  on  the  edges  of  the  board  in- 
stead of  setting  every  utensil  that  lias  been 
used  way  to  the  back.  The  latter  practice  al- 
ways assists  the  next  fellow  to  find  a  safe  place 
for  his  used  dishes.  It  saves  time  and  reduces 
breakage  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  must 
clean  them. 

NO   MAN   INDISPENSABLE. 

It  is  your  paid  duty  to  save  both  time  and 
money.  Yet  many  fellows  who  have  no  com- 
punction about  appropriating  their  obligated 
time  for  things  adverse  to  the  interest  of  their 
employer,  are  ready  to  fight  if  you  refer  to 
them  as  dishonest.  This  brings  to  mind  very 
forcibly  an  incident  when  I  was  anxious  to 
save  the  time  of  my  employer.  My  idea 
was  to  have  all  my  prescription  corks  boiled 
in  water,  quickly  dried,  and  then  fitted  into  the 
sterile  bottles  before  the  bottles  were  placed  in 
the  trays.  I  had  been  in  the  store  just  two 
weeks,  and  my  coworkers,  all  of  whom  were 
getting  $125  a  month,  would  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  any  change  by  a  new  man,  although 
they  were  always  way  behind  with  the  work. 
No,  they  would  rather  shove  the  other  fellow 
out  of  the  way,  hunt  around  among  the  corks, 
wasting  both  their  own  time  and  that  of  their 
fellow  workers  who  were  thus  disturbed. 
Again,  if  the  prescription  was  one  for  the  eyes, 
it  would  contain  dirt  from  the  cork  or  rubber 
bulb  of  the  dropper  and  there  would  be  another 
delay  for  filtration.  If  you  have  clean  utensils 
and  containers  and  use  the  best  material  you 
have  no  idea  how  little  filtering  will  be  nec^s- 
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sary.  The  reduction  of  these  Httle  lost  mo- 
tions eventually  amounted  to  so  much  in  the 
way  of  time-saving  that  the  work  my  former 
coworkers  thought  impossible  for  their  number 
to  accomplish  is  now  really  done  better  with 
one  man  less. 

Just  when  I  was  nearly  through  with  the 
complete  rearrangement  of  the  stock  two  of 
the  oldest  men  in  point  of  service  failed  to  re- 
port for  duty.  This  we  naturally  understood 
was  to  demonstrate  their  importance  and  to 
show  the  futility  of  my  efforts.  Although  we 
had  a  very  hard  day,  it  passed  pleasantly  and 


A  handj  cheap  Ubel  moiatener  simrested  by  the  author. 

smoothly.  The  employer  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  paid  these  two  fellows  the  next  morn- 
ing for  their  previous  work  and  let  them  out. 
They  had  been  there  so  long,  they  thought  they 
could  not  be  replaced.  Whenever  you  get  to  a 
point  where  you  consider  yourself  indis- 
pensable, just  recall  some  one's  expression, 
"Suppose  you  died." 

Speaking  of  time-savers,  here  is  another: 
Where  you  haven't  a  capsule-filling  machine, 
count  out  the  number  of  capsules  you  want,  al- 
lowing one  extra,  and  putting  the  container 
back  in  place.  If  you  do  not  use  a  good  capsule 
and  have  to  replace  it,  you  will  gain  nothing. 
However,  I  like  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  capsules  because 
they  are  smooth,  clean,  and  clear  as  glass,  and 
by  packing  and  then  dropping  into  a  box  a  re- 
count and  wiping  are  obviated.  Any  high  box 
will  do  to  drop  them  in.  When  all  are  filled, 
you  do  not  waste  time  picking  them  up  from 
the  counter,  but  transfer  all  at  once  to  the 
proper  size  prescription  box.  In  this  way  you 
do  not  carelessly  soil  the  capsules  by  your 
hands  in  the  large  stock  container. 

LABEL    ON    COLLAPSIBLE    TUBES. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  noticed  how  some 
manufacturers  attached  their  labels  securely  to 
their  collapsible  tubes.    Since  then  I  save  time 


and  add  to  the  neatness  of  the  tube  by  first 
sticking  on  a  blank  label  of  the  same  size  as 
that  on  which  I  am  going  to  write  the  direc- 
tions, and  which  should  reach  only  partly 
around  the  tube.  Afterward  I  place  in  position 
the  label  bearing  the  directions  so  that  the 
middle  will  fall  on  the  uncovered  area,  the  ends 
overlapping  the  first  label.  We  have  boxes  for 
our  tubes,  but  do  not  label  them  for  fear  that 
when  the  patient  desires  a  refill,  he  cannot  find 
the  lid. 

I  am  so  anxious  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  time  of  my  coworkers  that  I  even  kept 
tally  on  the  time  necessary  for  labeling.  This 
induced  me  to  put  in  gummed  labels.  To  pre- 
vent the  boys  from  licking  them  I  adopted  the 
small,  cheap  label  moistener  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

I  do  not  desire  to  create  the  impression  that 
my  ways  are  the  best.  But  I  do  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  just  a  little  different  way  of 
numbering  stock  drawers  or  doors  in  the  dif- 
ferent pill  and  tablet  cabinets.  Start  the  first 
drawer  of  the  first  row  of  the  different  sections, 
the  sections  being  lettered,  with  11  and  run 
nine  to  a  row ;  the  next  row  at  21 ;  the  next  at 
31;  and  so  on,  each  running  nine  to  the  row. 
Suppose  your  index  book  list  an  article  in  33 
and  section  A.  How  easy  it  is  to  walk  to  the 
first  section  and  look  in  the  third  drawer  of  the 
third  row.    See  the  accompanying  sketches. 


Drawers  and  cabinets  for  pills,  tablets,  and  other  goods. 

We  do  not  consume  too  much  of  one  an- 
other's time  in  checking,  for  we  find  it  so  easy 
to  check  by  remembering  the  smallest  amount 
of  ingredient  used  and  give  the  amount  of  the 
others  from  this.  When  I  pick  up  the  pre- 
scription to  check  I  know  exactly  how  the  in- 
gredients are  going  to  be  called.  To  facilitate 
work  we  are  very  careful  that  no  check  num- 
ber goes  out  on  a  prescription,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient will  bring  only  the  numbers  on  the  label 
when  a  refill  is  desired. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  inexorably 
prejudiced  against  in  the  drug  business,  that 
one  thing  would  be  the  capping  of  prescription 
bottles  with  paper  caps  and  rubber  bands. 
Sometimes  it  may  for  various  causes  be  neces- 
sary, but  then  it  is  excusable.  It  costs  good 
time  and  much  money,  and  furthermore  many 
people  tear  off  only  enough  of  the  cap  to 
enable  them  to  draw  the  cork.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  on  the  return  for  a  refill  the  ap- 
palling amount  of  filth  that  had  accumulated 
around  the  neck. 

FINISHING    PACKAGES. 

We  also  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  waste  of 
our  prescriptions  by  the  patient.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  see  that  our  work  goes  out  in  the 
best  and  most  suitable  containers.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  special  wide-mouth  bottles  for 
injections,  sterilizing  the  syringe  before  fitting 
it  into  the  bottle,   eye-dropper  bottles,   both 
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An  opened  cabinet  door  showinff  the  bottles  arran^red  on  the 
inside  of  it. 

white  and  blue  and  different  sizes,  every  part 
of  which  has  been  thoroughly  washed  in  boil- 
ing water.  Be  sure  and  pull  the  rubber  bulb  off 
and  wash  thoroughly.  We  have  both  eye  and 
nasal  collapsible  tubes,  sterilized,  which  not 
only  prevent  waste  but  avoid  all  dirt. 

The  most  appreciated  innovation  is  the  dis- 
pensing of  all  tablets,  pills,  etc.,  in  screw-cap 
jars,  which  may  now  be  procured  in  all  sizes 
from  a  drachm  upward  with  your  name  and 
address  blown  in  for  a  little  less  money  than 


what  the  printers  charge  for  their  best  card- 
board boxes.  In  using  these  jars  I  find, 
when  necessary  to  employ  cotton,  it  is  better 
to  plage  the  cotton  on  the  bottom  and  not  on 
the  top. 

In  checking  invoices  I  place  all  goods  that 
are  to  go  to  the  same  section  of  the  store  to- 
gether, thereby  saving  time  and  the  retracing 
of  steps. 

Aren't  you  at  times  provoked  when  you  want 
to  use  such  preparations  as  homatropine,  hy- 
oscine,  etc.,  to  find  the  small  glass  stoppers 
have  fallen  out  and  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
wasted?  I  know  this  to  be  another  chance  to 
manifest  your  loyalty  by  always  capping  with 
a  piece  of  paper  and  twine  any  of  these  expen- 
sive chemicals  when  you  chance  to  see  a  bottle 
that  has  been  opened,  whether  you  opened  it 
or  not. 

You  know  it  is  more  pleasing  to  both  your 
employer  and  yourself  to  send  out  a  pretty, 
clear  white  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  it  only  requires  about  5  grains  of 
sodium  thiosulphatc  to  the  pint  of  solution  to 
remove  that  dirty-yellow  color.  As  I  make  all 
my  saturated  solutions  by  percolation,  they  do 
not  need  filtering. 

PAYING    INNOVATIONS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  more 
paying  innovations  that  always  have  and  al- 
ways will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded:  Clean, 
cheap  tooth-brushes  for  the  capsule  machine 
and  clean,  cheap  scrubs  for  hand  sifting  of 
powders ;  the  placing  of  heavy  clean  crash  tow- 
els on  the  bottom  of  the  clean  porcelain-lined 
sink;  the  adjusting  of  a  piece  of  cotton  over 
the  hole  of  a  large  funnel,  adding  strength  to 
the  apex  of  paper;  properly  securing,  fitting, 
and  wetting  the  filter  in  the  funnel  so  as  to  ac- 
celerate filtration,  and  asking  deposits  before 
dispensing  expensive  prescriptions,  besides 
working  as  rapidly  as  accuracy  will  pprmit  so 
that  nearly  every  one  can  wait  without  be- 
coming impatient;  the  use  of  pieces  of  paper  iti 
the  water-bath  as  a  safety  gauge  (for  when 
the  bath  becomes  dry  you  soon  get  the  odor 
from  the  burning  paper)  ;  getting  down  to 
work,  whether  on  your  duty  hours  or  not,  early 
enough  to  make  up  the  morning  orders  and  get 
them  into  the  wholesale  houses  for  before-noon 
deliveries,  and  phoning  in  your  order  at  noon 
for   additional   shorts    for  evening  delivery, 
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thereby  getting  two  deliveries  a  day  at  no  cost 
and  keeping  your  stock  up  well  without  wast- 
ing your  motorcycles'  or  riders'  time. 

Just  consider,  fellows,  how  easily  any  one 
could  have  accomplished  what  I  have,  or  how 
many  more  of  such  simple  things  you  can 
think  of  for  your  mutual  advantage.  Suppose 
you  do  a  little  more  than  what  you  are  paid 
for.    I  am  acquainted  with  many  rich  men  who 


work  not  because  they  are  fond  of  the  money, 
but  for  the  pleasure,  regardless  of  exertions,  of 
beating  out  in  the  game.  It  will  be  the  same 
for  you  provided  you  think  before  you  play 
your  hand. 

By  these  measures  I  have  effected  a  saving 
in  excess  of  my  salary  which  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  be  quite  a  nice  clear  and  clean 
profit  for  the  house. 


THE  SALE  OF  TRUSSES. 


I  Sacc«M  of  the  Llae— Tli«  Amovat  of  Stock  that  Oaa  Mvat  Carry— What  rrtcaa  to 
Charge— The  Theory  of  Mnptara  aad  Ita  Cora— How  to  Attract  PatlaaU, 
aad  Othar  laformatlon  About  tha  Trass  Baalnaaa. 

By  H.  P.  PETTIOMEW. 

OarfUld.  Utah. 


My  experience  in  truss-fitting  has  been  con- 
siderable. It  has  extended  over  quite  a  period 
of  time. 

To  be  a  success  in  this  line,  one  must  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  nature  of  ruptures.  He 
must  have  mechanical  ability  and  know  all 
about  every  truss  that  is  on  the  market. 
Lastly,  one  must  be  a  good  salesman  and  a 
good  talker ;  for  to  be  successful  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  all  others,  one  must  commercial- 
ize it. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  must  make  good, 
for  the  best  advertisement  is  one  satisfied  pa- 
tient advising  another  who  is  in  need  of  a 
truss. 

Doctors,  as  a  rule,  are  exceedingly  incom- 
petent at  truss-fitting.  In  fact,  I  know  only 
one  graduated  physician  who  is  an  expert 
truss-fitter.  The  subject  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances as  a  possible  cure  for  rupture  receives 
too  little  attention  in  the  medical  colleges.  I 
know  personally  many  physicians  of  high 
standing  in  the  practice  of  medicine  who  are 
bunglers*  at  fitting  trusses. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  RUPTURE. 

The  causes  of  rupture  are,  in  my  opinion, 
seldom  correctly  stated.  A  theory  is  herewith 
advanced  that  "habitual  constipation  is  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  hernia,"  although  I  have  never 
seen  that  idea  advanced  in  text-books. 

A  rupture  is  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 


the  intestine  through  a  natural  opening  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  may  be  femoral,  inguinal 
or  umbilical.  It  is  never  due  to  a  tear  of  the 
muscles,  save,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  incisional 
hernia,  which  of  late  years  have  enormously 
increased  in  frequency,  due  to  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  abdomen — i.e.,  removal  of  ap- 
pendix, etc. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  rupture  may  not 
always  be  discernible  at  once.  But  it  will 
gradually  enlarge  until  finally  the  patient  goes 
to  a  doctor  for  relief.  The  doctor  will,  of 
course,  advise  an  operation,  meanwhile  direct- 
ing him  to  be  fitted  with  a  truss  for  temporary 
relief.  The  idea  of  going  to  a  hospital  and 
being  operated  upon  seems,  curiously  enough, 
•  to  appeal  to  a  patient.  Every  ruptured  person 
who  applied  to  me  for  advice  had  the  opera- 
tion idea  so  firmly  embedded  in  his  mind  that 
it  was  an  effort  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  The 
fee  for  an  operation  being  considerable,  the 
temptation  to  the  physician  is  correspondingly 
great.  The  medical  profession  has  suflFered 
commercialism  pari  passu  with  the  art  of 
pharmacy.  But  if  the  patient  does  have  an 
operation  performed,  his  triumph  will  be  short- 
lived. Within  three  to  five  years  he  will,  in 
eight  cases  out  of  ten,  have  a  recurrence  of 
his  rupture,  and  then  be  obliged  to  wear  a 
truss  over  a  scar,  with  no  further  possibility 
of  a  cure.  I  can  cite  many  instances  of  this 
kind,  but  refrain  because  it  would  not  be 
germane  to  the  subject. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  prop- 
erly fitted  with  the  right  kind  of  a  truss,  a 
cure  within  a  year's  time  is  possible  in  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  cases  treated.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fraud  in  the  truss  business.  The  ma- 
jority of  patients  who  come  to  be  fitted  have 
been  stung  from  one  to  three  times  through 
replying  to  newspaper  advertisements,  before 
they  consult  a  reputable  dealer  nearer  home. 
These  are  always  hard  ones  to  handle  because 
they  will  not  believe  what  you  say.  Here  is 
where  strong  talk  is  necessary.  But  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  the  truss-fitter  must  know  his 
business  .and  make  good. 

ADVERTISING    NECESSARY. 

To  make  the  truss  department  pay,  the 
dealer  must  advertise  it  and  push  it,  not  wait- 
ing for  a  stray  case  now  and  then  to  wander 
into  the  store.  Attract  patients  with  adver- 
tisements and  then  treat  them  skilfully. 

To  handle  the  trade  right,  the  dealer  must 
keep  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars invested  in  stock,  and  this  amount  of  cap- 
ital must  be  made  to  pay  returns.  Properly 
handled,  it  will  do  it.  Don't  be  cheap.  Keep 
the  prices  up,  and  secure  suitable  compensation 
for  skilled  service.  If  a  truss  costs  $48  to  $50 
a  dozen,  charge  $15  for  it,  or,  for  a  double 
hernia,  $25.  If  you  are  skilled  and  render  a 
good  equivalent  for  the  money,  the  patient 
will  gladly  pay  the  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  guarantee  a  cure  with  any 
truss.  The  most  that  can  be  guaranteed  is 
that  the  truss  will  fit  and  hold  the  rupture. 
Most  patients  seem  to  expect  perfect  comfort 
with  a  truss  on  their  body.  That  is  impossi- 
ble. Relative  comfort  only  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  The  patient  must  learn  to  wear  his 
truss  and  favor  himself  accordingly.  The  lift- 
ing of  heavy  loads  and  the  strain  of  hard 
labor  are  thought  to  be  the  causes  of  hernia, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  daily  strain  at  the  stool 
of  those  who  suffer  chronic  constipation  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  little  cause  which  event- 
ually induces  a  rupture.  Then  the  intestine 
shoots  out  through  the  natural  opening  and 
hernia  is  established.  Coughing  and  sneezing 
are  a  greater  strain  on  a  truss  than  any  ordi- 
nary labor  would  be. 

A  patient  comes  to  your  store  and  wants  a 
truss.  You  take  him  to  the  truss  room  and 
proceed  to  show  the  stock.     If  left  to  his  own 


choice,  he  will  probably  select  an  elastic  belt 
truss  with  a  water  pad  or  a  soft-rubber  cush- 
ion with  practically  a  flat  or  but  slightly  con- 
vex suface  to  present  to  the  body.  Such  a 
truss  may  be  fairly  comfortable  to  wear.  But 
the  rupture  will  grow  worse  under  it.  A  belt 
truss  of  this  description  was  originally  in- 
tended for  night  use  only,  but  gradually  came 
into  service  as  a  day  truss. 

HOW  A  TRUSS  CURES  RUPTURE. 

The  possibility  of  a  cure  for  rupture  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  appliance  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  massaging  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able pad,  the  muscles  surrounding  the  opening, 
and  increasing  thereby  the  circulation  of  blood 
to  the  part,  thickening  the  muscles  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  natural  opening  is  closed  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  up  the  intestine  as  in  the  case 
of  a  non-ruptured  person.  This  is  the  ration- 
ale of  the  operation  of  a  properly  constructed 
and  perfectly  fitted  truss. 

An  ordinary  convex  pad  of  wood  or  a  soft 
pad  of  rubber  will  not  accomplish  this  result. 

Inguinal  hernias  are  usually  easy  to  fit.  The 
hardest  cases  will  be  the  fat  ones  with  a  big 
belly.  Such  cases  may  be  helped  most  by  an 
abdorhinal  supporter  in  connection  with  the 
truss.  The  truss  dealer  will  also  be  confronted 
with  cases  of  incisional  hernia  resulting  from 
operation  for  appendicitis.  These  are  best 
handled  with  an  abdominal  supporter  with 
specially  constructed  pads. 

Femoral  hernia  may  be  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  inguinal,  but  I  have  seen  one  case 
cured  after  wearing  a  hard  rubber  truss  fitted 
with  a  femoral  hernia  pad  for  one  year.  In 
fact,  in  my  experience,  the  hard  rubber  trusses 
give  the  best  satisfaction  in  point  of  comfort, 
durability  and  service,  besides  being  more  san- 
itary. 

A    LARGE   STOCK    NEEDED. 

In  the  truss  business  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  assortment  of  appliances,  for  if  the  patient 
will  not  have  what  you  know  would  be  best 
for  him,  then  let  him  have  what  he  wants.  In 
every  case  make  the  sale  or  some  one  else 
will. 

The  truss  business  is  profitable  if  conducted 
right.  Don't  be  a  cheap  John.  Be  sure  you 
know  your  business  and  stick  to  the  right  price 
as  a  specialist  in  that  line. 
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One  would  hardly  look  for  adventure  or 
strange  happenings  in  the  humdrum,  matter- 
of-fact  calling  of  pharmacy.  Yet  this  story 
proves  that  weird  and  exciting  experiences 
sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  man  behind  the 
drug  counter. 

In  the  early  seventies  I  had  just  finished  my 
apprenticeship,  and  had  obtained  my  first  berth 
as  assistant  to  an  old  chemist  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  in  the  district  between  the  Mile  End 
Road  and  the  Commercial  Road,  that  teeming 
underworld  of  London,  with  its  crowds  of 
aliens  and  its  squalor  and  misery. 

My  employer  had  pitched  his  tent  there  some 
years  before  the  commencement  of  this  yarn, 
and  his  business  was,  of  its  kind,  fairly  pros- 
perous. Most  of  our  customers  were  aHens, 
and  of  these  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
were  Chinese.  I  had  not  been  there  many 
weeks  before  I  discovered  that  nearly  every 
house  in  the  street  was  an  opium  den— or 
worse. 

MY   MYSTERIOUS   EMPLOYER. 

The  boss  was  certainly  a  strange  character, 
so  strange  as  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  He  resembled  no  one  so  much  as 
one  of  the  old  apothecaries  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
19th  century  druggist  he  united  the  supersti- 
tious and  mystic  lore  of  the  old  alchemists. 

He  was  thin  and  spare  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  his  face  was  long,  with  scanty  hair 
and  whiskers.  He  was  of  a  taciturn  disposi- 
tion and  rarely  smiled.  Needless  to  say  he  was 
a  bachelor,  and  he  and  I  did  the  cooking  be- 
tween us,  with  occasional  help  from  a  char- 
woman to  clear  up  the  place. 

The  shop  was  as  strange  as  its  owner. 
There  were  the  usual  impedimenta  of  a  phar- 
macy, cheek  by  jowl  with  the  dried  frogs  and 
lizards  of  an  earlier  age.  A  large  framed  rep- 
resentation of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  a 
crystal,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  gave  notice 
to  the  customers  that  the  art  of  divination  was 
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practiced,  as  well  as  the  art  of  healing.    Often 
the  one  assisted  the  other. 

His  collection  of  "herbs"  and  "simples" 
was  most  complete,  and  my  knowledge  of  ma- 
teria medica  was  very  much  above  that  of  the 
average  assistant  after  I  had  been  with  him 
for  a  few  months.  He  had  a  large  garden  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  in  which  he  cultivated 
many  of  the  plants  used  in  the  daily  business 
of  the  pharmacy.  When  I  tell  you  these  were 
collected  and  attended  to  when  certain  "as- 
pects" of  the  planets  were  in  force,  and  the 
moon  was  either  at  the  full  or  almost  there, 
you  will  realize  that  he  carried  out  his  knowl- 
edge of  astrology  in  a  thorough  fashion.  His 
customers  were,  as  I  said  before,  usually 
Chinese,  and  these  he  generally  attended  to 
himself. 

My  duties  consisted  in  arranging  the  stock 
and  serving  the  usual  children  and  women  who 
crowded  in  after  tea,  and  whose  requirements 
were  usually  of  the  penny  order. 

I  had  not  been  there  many  days  before  I  dis- 
covered there  was  something  mysterious  about 
my  employer.     Foreigners  were  coming  and 
going  at  all  times  of  the  day.    Many  of  these 
passed  into  the  room  behind  the  shop,  the  door 
of  which  was  then  locked.     After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  it  was  opened,  the  occupants 
came  out,  and  my  employer  would  return  to 
work,  apparently  very  dazed,  like  a  man  wak- 
ing from  deep  sleep.    For  some  time  I  put  this 
condition  down  to  the  influence  of  some  drug, 
although  so  far  as  I  could  discover  he  w^as  in 
general  a  most  abstemious  man,  and  rarely 
touched  alcohol  in  any  shape  or  form. 

But  one  day  I  discovered  the  secret.  Over 
the  door  of  the  room  was  a  shelf,  and  behind  it 
a  fanlight.  He  was  locked  in  the  room  as 
usual,  this  time  with  a  Chinaman.  While 
mounting  the  steps  to  get  something  down 
from  the  shelf,  I  heard  voices  in  excited  con- 
versation, and  in  a  language  quite  unknown  to 
me.  Peeping  through  the  fanlight^  I  saw  W 
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employer  seated  in  his  armchair.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  his  face  was  quite  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, and  from  his  lips  was  proceeding  a 
stream  of  words  evidently  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  known  to  his  visitor,  who  occasionally 
threw  in  an  expression. 

It  then  came  to  me  quick  as  a  shock  that 
here  was  a  spiritualistic  "medium"  as  well  as  a 
druggist,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was 
said  to  be  controlled  "by  some  Chinaman  who 
gave  advice  to  the  members  of  a  secret  society, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  same  street!" 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  prompted  this  story,  and  if  the 
details  are  strange,  and  seem  unlikely,  it  must 
be  remembered  the  whole  surroundings  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  shop  were  quite  unlike  any 
other  place  I  had  been  in  before  or  have 
worked  in  since. 

My  employer  had  one  very  peculiar  fad.  He 
mistrusted  all  banks,  and  kept  all  his  wealth — 
no  inconsiderable  amount — in  cash  and  notes, 
in  a  safe  in  the  shop.  This  was  the  most  mod- 
em and  up-to-date  thing  in  the  place,  for  it 
was  one  of  Chubb's  latest,  and  was  opened  by 
a  combination  of  figures  known  only  to  the 
owner,  who  occasionally  changed  it  as  the  fit 
seized  him.  The  presence  of  this  safe  was 
known,  of  course,  to  all  frequenters  of  the 
shop,  for  it  was  placed  so  as  to  court,  rather 
than  shun,  notice. 

FU   CHANG. 

One  evening  a  Chinaman  entered  to  make  a 
casual  purchase.  If  I  had  known  then  what 
I  afterwards  learned  about  him  I  should  have 
handed  him  over  to  the  police,  and  thereby 
saved  several  lives.  As  subsequent  events 
proved,  he  was  a  consummate  villain,  a  crim- 
inal of  the  most  terrible  type,  and  yet  a  man 
oi  wide  culture  and  reading,  with  a  knowledge 
of  drugs  and  poisons  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive, equaling  and  even  excelling  that  of 
most  medical  men. 

I  will  call  him  Fu  Chang,  and  his  real  name 
was  in  after  years  well  known  to  the  police  as 
the  organizer  and  perpetrator  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  terrible  murders.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  persistently 
directed  his  undoubted  abilities  in  an  evil  direc- 
tion rather  than  the  reverse.  He  was  as  dif- 
ferent in  personal  appearance  to  the  usual  type 
of  Chinese  dock  laborer  as  is  a  well-bred 
Englishman  to  a  navvy,  and  he  spoke  the  Eng- 


lish language  most  fluently.  His  face  was  full 
of  power,  with  dark,  piercing,  magnetic  eyes — 
eyes  whose  glare  it  was  not  well  to  meet,  and  I 
could  easily  imagine  how  he  dominated  the 
half-score  of  Chinese,  who  blindly  followed 
him,  and  carried  out  his  evil  dictates  and  sug- 
gestions. My  employer  was  out  when  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  shop,  but  upon  subsequent 
occasions  he  supplied  his  wants — chiefly  alka- 
loidal  poisons — ^and  became  quite  friendly  with 
him. 

For  strange  though  it  may  seem,  they  had 
many  topics  in  common.  My  employer  was 
deeply  interested,  for  instance,  in  all  forms  of 
occultism  and  divination,  and  Fu  Chang  could 
give  him  full  and  peculiar  information  about 
many  branches  of  'the  arts  known  and  prac- 
ticed by  his  countrymen.  But  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  all  along  his  ulterior  object  was  rob-^ 
bery,  and  how  he  carried  out  his  nefarious  pur- 
pose sounds  nothing  short  of  marvelous  to- 
those  unacquainted  with  the  byways  of  the 
black  arts — for  I  can  call  the  process  by  no- 
other  name. 

THE  ROBBERY. 

I  had  been  away  for  a  few  days'  holiday  and 
returned  early  one  morning,  before  the  time  for 
opening  the  shop.  I  had  a  latch-key,  but  found 
on  trying  the  door  that  it  was  unfastened. 
Upon  entering  I  saw  that  the  safe  which  faced 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  cursory  examina- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  empty.  I  went 
into  the  sitting-room  behind  the  shop,  and 
there  found  my  employer  in  his  chair ;  his  head 
had  fallen  forward  upon  his  chest,  and  he  was 
to  all  appearances  dead. 

I  found,  however,  that  his  heart  was  feebly 
beating,  and  I  quickly  summoned  a  medical 
man.  It  so  happened  the  nearest  one  was  out, 
and  I  had  to  go  further  afield.  Fortunately, 
the  physician  whom  I  called  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of  the  lesser 
known  narcotic  poisons,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance I  got  the  old  fellow  to  bed,  and  by  means 
of  hot-water  bottles  and  stimulants  we  tried 
to  get  him  round. 

After  some  time  he  revived,  and  his  first 
words,  when  consciousness  was  fully  estab- 
lished, were: 

"He  has  got  the  combination,  and  has 
robbed  me !"  "Who  has  ?"  both  the  doctor  and 
I  exclaimed.  "Why,  that  villain  of  a  Fu 
Chang.  He  came  in  late  last  night,  and  forced 
me  to  tell  him !" 
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Witliout  further  ado  the  poh'ce  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  robbery,  although  from  the 
first  we  all  knew  that  a  man  of  Fu  Chang's 
caliber  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
safely  away  with  his  ill-gotten  gain.  After 
the  police  had  left  with  all  the  information 
they  needed,  although  we  kept  certain  details 
to  ourselves  as  not  being  essential  to  the  rob- 
ber's discovery,  my  employer  had  so  far  re- 
covered that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  give  us 
an  account  of  what  had  transpired  and  how 
the  robbery  had  taken  place.  "Last  night," 
he  commenced,  "about  9  o'clock,  just  as  I  was 
closing,  the  Chinaman  came  into  the  shop,  as 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  lately,  for  a 
chat.  His  topics  of  conversation  have  been 
always  most  interesting  and  even  fascinating 
to  me,  and  I  learnt  with  some  regret  that  he 
intended  leaving  this  district  for  some  time. 

"So  chummy  did  we  get  that  I  produced  a 
bottle  of  whisky — ^a  rare  occurrence  for  me — 
and  w^e  each  had  a  glass.  We  had  just  finished 
them  when  the  night-bell  rang,  and  I  went  into 
the  shop  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  late  cus- 
tomer. When  I  returned  he  suggested  we  each 
have  another  glass,  which  I  poured  out,  and 
which  we  both  drank.  He  said  'good  night'  at 
about  12  o'clock  and  left  me. 

"I  returned  to  the  room  and  sat  down  in  my 
armchair  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to 
bed. 

INTOXICATED  BY   CANNABIS. 

"I  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep,  for  I 
suddenly  awoke  with  the  sound  of  laughter  in 
my  ears. 

"I  looked  around,  but  could  see  no  one,  and 
then  suddenly  I  was  seized  with  such  a  par- 
oxysm of  mirth  that  I  fairly  rocked  in  my 
chair.  There  seemed  then  nothing  to  cause  it, 
and  yet  I  was  being  fairly  convulsed  by  the  in- 
sane bursts  of  hilarity  which  fell  from  my 
lips. 

"My  impression  at  first  was  that  I  had  taken 
a  little  too  much,  and  I  thought  my  bed  would 
be  the  best  place,  so  getting  on  my  legs  I  tried 
to  reach  the  door." 

"Excuse  me,"  broke  in  the  doctor,  "but 
could  you  discover  no  cause  for  this  laughter?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  druggist,  "I  hardly  like 
to  mention  it,  as  it  seems  so  ridiculous,  but 
everything  in  this  room  appeared  so  inexpres- 
sibly comic  that  I  was  forced  to  shake  with 
mirth. 

"For  instance,  the  bookcase  there  had  such 


a  roguish  expression  that  it  seemed  to  wink  at 
me,  and  the  table" — 

And  to  my  astonishment  he  burst  out  in- 
to a  peal  of  laughter  that  fairly  shook  him  and 
also  the  bed. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  with  the  air  of 
a  well-satisfied  man  and  asked: 

"But  how  long  were  you  getting  to  the 
door?" 

"Ah,  that  is  another  strange  experience.  It 
seemed  hours  before  I  got  to  that  door,  al- 
though I  remember  pulling  out  my  watch  and 
finding  it  was  but  a  few  seconds.  Time 
seemed  to  be  stretched  out  I  pushed  on  as 
best  I  could,  but  barely  managed  to  crawl.  At 
last  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  when 
I  looked  up  they  seemed  to  stretch  away  for 
miles  upon  miles.  The  possibility  of  ever  get- 
ting up  them  seemed  so  remote  that  I  slowly 
made  my  way  into  the  shop.  After  what 
seemed  an  eternity,  I  lit  the  gas." 

"Had  you  other  sensations?"  interrupted  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,  I  had,"  replied  the  druggist,  "but  1 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  expressing  them 
in  articulate  speech.  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  instead  of  the  five  senses  we 
possess,  they  were  all  rolled  into  one?" 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  with  quick  com- 
prehension. 

"Everything  I  saw  and  heard  seemed  to 
come  through  one  main  sense  channel.  For 
instance,  I  heard  colors!  The  tincture  of  lav- 
ender compound  bottle,  when  I  looked  at  it, 
gave  out  a  deep  note  not  unlike  the  pedal  pipes 
on  an  organ.  Tincture  of  cantharides  emitted 
a  shrill,  piercing  note,  and  a  row  of  blue  bottles 
of  cucumber  and  glycerin  chattered  like  a  row 
of  noisy  sparrows. 

"And  then  the  ceiling  commenced  to  descend 
upon  me,  and  when  I  thought  it  would  crush 
me,  it  retreated  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  nightmare  the  street  door  was  slowly 
opened ! 

"A  strange  fear  seized  me  and  I  felt  I  was 
paralyzed.  It  was  the  paralysis  of  a  bad 
dream.  I  seemed  to  know  who  was  coming;  it 
was  that  villain  Fu  Chang,  and  I  had  an  in- 
tuition that  he  wanted  the  contents  of  the  safe. 

"Years  seemed  to  pass  as  the  door  opened 
wider  and  wider,  and  then  that  terrible  face  ap- 
peared, the  eyes  blazing,  as  they  were  fixed 
upon  mine. 

"And  then  came  the  strangest  experience  of 
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all.  I  felt  there  was  some  terrible  power  at 
work  extracting  the  numbers  of  the  safe  com- 
bination. As  he  got  nearer  and  nearer,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  mine,  I  felt  an  insane  desire 
to  shout  the  figures  aloud,  but  with  the  last 
vestige  of  my  will-power  I  fought  against  it. 

"And  then  he  got  quite  close  to  me,  and  his 
face  was  within  a  foot  of  mine.  His  eyes 
seemed  literally  to  bum  me,  and  the  wish  to 
tell  him  what  I  knew  he  wanted  became  over- 
powering. 

"I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  1 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak.  But  no  words 
came  audibly.  Instead,  right  in  front  of  me, 
I  saw  in  pale  yellow  the  figures  required,  3648, 
and  with  a  fiendish  look  the  terrible  face  van- 
ished, and  I  knew  no  more  till  you  awakened 
me  just  now." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  brok- 
en only  by  the  sound  of  the  doctor*s  pencil  as 
he  finished  making  his  notes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "a  most  interesting 
case,  and  one  I  am  most  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  investigate.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  you 
liad  had  a  big  dose  of  cannabis  indica  when  I 
was  first  called  in.  Your  story,  told  so  vivid- 
ly, confirms  it.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
who  takes  an  overdose  has  the  subjective  hallu- 
cinations you  appear  to  have  had,  but  such  ex- 
periences are  well-known  and  go  to  prove  tliat 
time  and  space  and  sound  and  color  after  all  do 


not  possess  the  fixed  and  rigid  quantities  we 
usually  give  to  them. 

"And  then  on  the  top  of  cannabis  to  use 
hypnotism!  What  a  consummate  villain  Fu 
Chang  is,  and  don't  I  wish  we  may  catch  him !" 

Needless  to  say  we  didn't  catch  him.  It  was 
not  till  some  three  years  later  he  was  caught 
red-handed,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  his 
many  crimes  on  the  gallows. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  robbery  had  been  his 
object  from  the  first  time  he  entered  the  shop. 
He  had  chosen  his  time  well  when  I  was  away, 
and  when  the  druggist  had  gone  out  to  serve 
the  late  customer  the  dose  had  been  placed  in 
the  empty  glass.  The  old  man  was  already  a 
bit  fuddled,  or  he  would  have  noticed  the  color ; 
although  it  is  quite  possible  Fu  Chang  pos- 
sessed an  extract  or  tincture  much  more  power- 
ful tlian  is  usually  used  in  medicine.  He  exer- 
cised devilish  ingenuity  in  his  choice  of  the 
cannabis,  as  he  needed  a  drug  which  would  not 
stupefy,  but  which  would  paralyze  the  will, 
whilst  keeping  the  brain  fairly  clear.  We  dis- 
covered later  that  he  was  a  most  successful 
hypnotist,  and  if  he  had  turned  his  powers  in 
the  direction  of  alleviating  pain  and  curing 
disease,  would  have  been  as  distinguished  in 
that  capacity  as  he  was  in  crime. 

A  singular  and  strange  story,  the  reader 
doubtless  exclaims!  But  then  it  is  a  truism 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction! 


Thb  West  Viroikia  Board  or  Phabicaot.— These  ffentiemen.  readixiff  from  the  left,  are :  B.  B.  Downs,  8.  M.  Scott.  Jr.,  Alfred  Waker, 

W.  C.  Price,  and  F.  B.  Haymaker. 
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THE   PHARMACIST   AND   NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

In  Germany  every  worker  earning  less  than 
$500  a  year — against  an  income  limit  of  $800 
in  Great  Britain — has  to  be  insured  against 
sickness.  According  to  the  last  official  statistics 
for  the  year  1911,  there  were  in  all  13,619,048 
persons  insured  against  sickness,  which  repre- 
sents about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  during  that  year 
for  medical  attendance  amounted  to  $20,938,- 
556,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  hospital  treatment 
($12,839,465),  so  that  the  average  cost  of 
medical  attendance  came  to  $1.54  for  each  per- 
son insured.  The  drugs  and  appliances  sup- 
plied to  the  insured  represented  an  expenditure 
of  $13,292,808,  or  an  average  expense  of  97 
cents  per  capita.  Of  these  97  cents,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  44  cents  represent  the  average  sum 
spent  per  person  insured  for  medicines  sup- 
plied in  pharmacies;  this  assumption  would 
represent  an  income  amounting  to  $5,992,381 
for  all  the  6390  pharmacies  in  the  German 
empire,  which,  if  equally  divided,  would  mean 
an  average  annual  income  from  this  source 
amounting  to  $937  for  every  business.  These 
figures  will  show  how  important  a  business 
compulsory  insurance  has  become  to  the  Ger- 
man pharmacist,  and  indeed  in  every  pharmacy 
dispensing  on  behalf  of  the  insured  now  repre- 
sents a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  pre- 
scription work  done;  in  purely  industrial  dis- 
tricts, where  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  insured  persons,  it  naturally 
follows  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  dispensing 
done  falls  within  this  class  of  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  insurance  brought  in  its  train  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  turnover  and  also 
in  the  profits  of  every  pharmacy;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
question  has  undergone  a  considerable  change 
for  the  worse,  leaving  entirely  out  of  count  the 
effect  the  increased  turnover  has  had  in  swell- 
ing the  fictitious  value  of  the  "privileged'' 
pharmacies  and  thereby  raising  their  market 
value  to  such  an  extent  that  the  unhappy  pur- 
chaser is  scarcely  able  to  make  a  living  after 
paying  the  heavy  burden  of  interest  on  the 
capital  invested. 


SMALL  PROFITS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  every  prescrip- 
tion in  Germany  is  fixed  according  to  the 
charges  set  forth  in  the  official  medicine  tariff, 
as  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  sick 
clubs  compel  the  pharmacist  to  grant  a  rebate, 
amounting  to  10  to  25  per  cent  on  all  prescrip- 
tions for  insured  persons,  and  in  some  German 
states  this  rebate,  on  an  average  15  per  cent,  is 
compulsory.  In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  taxes,  salaries,  etc.,  no 
alterations  have  been  made  for  many  years  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  tariff,  and  it 
follows  that  the  pharmacist  is  now  confronted 
by  a  marked  shrinkage  in  his  profits  from  this, 
the  most  remunerative  and  important  part  of 
his  business. 

The  boards  of  the  sick  clubs  compel  their 
doctors  to  prescribe  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
to  this  end  special  collections  of  formulas  have 
been  elaborated  and  their  use  by  the  doctor  is 
insisted  upon.  These  formulas  are  based  on 
the  use  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  dispensing; 
thus,  instead  of  olive  oil  in  liniments,  rape  seed 
oil  is  to  be  used,  to  mention  but  one  example. 
Further,  the  doctor  is  forbidden  to  prescribe 
such  "expensive"  forms  of  medicines  as  in- 
fusions, protected  products,  for  which  he  must 
prescribe  the  substitutes,  cachets  or  divided 
powders,  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  other 
than  simple  syrup,  and  that  only  if  absolutely 
necessary,  as  an  adjuvant.  This  desire  to 
enforce  economy  in  prescribing  goes  so  far 
that  instead  of  prescribing  a  solution  of  a  salt, 
the  doctor  often  simply  states  the  amount  of 
salt — for  instance,  potassium  iodide  15  Gm., 
with  directions  to  the  patient  to  dissolve  it  in  a 
wine  bottle  full  of  water  and  take  ^  glassful 
for  a  dose ;  and  instead  of  divided  powders,  the 
entire  amount  is  prescribed  in  bulk  with  in- 
structions to  "take  as  much  as  will  go  on  the 
point  of  a  knife." 

ANOTHER   OBJECTION. 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the  prescrib- 
ing of  simple  remedies  which  are  freely  sold 
over  the  counter  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  As  the  doctor  is  compelled  to  write 
a  prescription  for  every  medicine  to  be  sup- 
plied to  an  insured  person,  the  pharmacist 
naturally  reckoned  the  cost  of  every  case  ac- 
cording to  the  charges  of  the  official  medicine 
tariff.  For  example,  a  prescription  calling  for 
one  ounce  of  boric  acid  ointment  would  cost, 
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according  to  the  medicine  tariff,  with  con- 
tainer, 18  cents,  whereas  if  a  customer  asked 
for  the  same  amount  it  would  be  sold  over  the 
counter  in  a  tin  or  chip  box  for  about  8  or  10 
cents.  The  sick  clubs  were  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover that  such  simple  remedies,  with  no  re- 
strictions attached  to  their  sale,  were  sold  over 
the  counter  at  considerably  lower  rates  than 
when  dispensed  on  a  prescription.  In  some 
cases  they  have  proceeded  to  purchase  a  stock 
of  such  preparations  themselves  and  supply 
them  direct  to  their  members.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  pharmacists  and  sick  clubs  in  cer- 
tain districts  or  states  whereby  a  list  of  simple 
remedies,  including  such  articles  as  cod-liver 
oil,  iron  tonics,  liniments,  ointments,  etc.,  has 
been  made  with  fixed  prices  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  drug  and  the  container,  which  are  put 
up  in  certain  established  quantities. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  apparent  that 
national  health  insurance  has  not  made  the  life 
of  the  German  pharmacist  any  easier,  in  spite 
of  his  privileged  position  as  the  holder  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  medicines.  The 
effect  of  a  similar  measure  on  British  phar- 
macy, with  its  totally  different  conditions  under 
the  aegis  of  unfettered  business  competition, 
may  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
There  it  has  already  brought  one  great  change 
in  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  pharmacy — 
the  introduction  of  a  tariff  with  fixed  charges 
for  prescriptions  for  the  insured ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  bids  fair  to  restore  to  the  British  phar- 
macist his  birthright,  viz.,  the  making  up  of 
prescriptions,  by  compelling  doctors  to  pre- 
scribe instead  of  themselves  dispensing  the 
medicine  to  the  insured.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  innovation  will  be  instrumental 
in  "raising  the  status"  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  in  Great  BritSiin.-^American  Drug- 
gist. 


CANDY  IN  THE  DRUG  STORE. 

Twenty  years  or  more  spent  in  the  drug 
business  has  fully  decided  me  that  by  far  the 
most  profitable  side-line  to  handle  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drug  business  is  that  of  candy, 
but  like  all  other  departments  of  the  modern 
drug  store  it  must  be  handled  in  a  conservative 
and*particular  manner,  else  your  great  profit  is 
very  likely  to  be  just  as  great  a  loss. 

Of  all  the  manv  and  various  lines  of  mer- 


chandise found  in  all  drug  stores,  the  candy 
line  seems  to  be  the  most  fitting  for  the  drug- 
gist to  specialize  on. 

It  is  a  pure  food  product  as  well  as  a  luxury, 
and  what  better  article  can  a  druggist  use  to 
clinch  his  usual  argument  of  "pure  drugs"  than 
to  sell  and  boost  "pure  candy." 

The  only  two  things  that  a  druggist  has  for 
sale  that  are  intended  for  internal  use,  and  that 
directly  affect  the  health  and  constitution  of 
the  public,  are  drugs  and  candy. 

HANDLE  ONLY  THE  PUREST  GRADES. 

So  carry  only  the  highest  possible  grade 
and  throw  out  all  others.  Let  the  grocery  and 
confectionery  stores  handle  the  other  kinds  and 
get  the  reputation  that  goes  with  it.  The 
candy  department  of  an  ordinary  sized  drug 
store  requires  no  extra  help  or  expense  to  keep 
it  going.  If,  however,  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness gets  beyond  the  control  of  the  usual  help 
of  the  store — and  if  it  is  run  right  it  surely 
will — ^you  do  not  have  to  get  another  registered 
pharmacist  to  help  you  out.  A  nice,  sweet, 
winsome  lassie  will  do  just  as  well,  and,  in 
fact,  a  great  deal  better  and  with  less  expense 
and  larger  sales.  Another  thing,  a  good  'girl 
around  the  candy  department  is  a  trade-puller, 
creates  a  soothing  influence  in  the  store,  and 
puts  all  the  rest  of  the  fellows  always  on  their 
best  behavior. 

A  good  line  of  candy  takes  first  rank  as  a 
trade-puller,  for  wherever  the  public  can  get 
"fine  candy  kept  fine,"  it  is  perfectly  natural 
for  them  to  think  of  "good  drugs  kept  good," 
if  they  got  it  from  a  good  drug  store. 

Then  again  it  is  the  younger  generation  who 
devour  the  greater  amount  of  candy,  and  they 
make  up  the  future  generation  of  drug  con- 
sumers. So  it  behooves  you  to  gtt  the  young 
in  the  sweet  habit  of  buying  their  candy  from 
you,  and  the  habit  of  going  to  you  for  candy 
will  grow  and  continue  when  they  need  things 
in  the  drug  line. 

The  first  requisite  for  building  up  a  lucrative 
candy  business  is  to  handle  the  right  kind  of 
candy. 

SPECIALIZE  IN  THIS  LINE. 

Specialize  in  this  branch  as  you  do  in  others ; 
devote  time  and  attention  to  it  and  know  the 
wants  of  your  customers. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  brands  of 
candy  worth  handling  in  this  broad  land,  and 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  handle  all,  or  even  a 
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small  part  of  them.  Select  two  or  three  high- 
grade,  well-known,  and  well-advertised  brands 
and  get  an  exclusive  agency  for  your  town  or 
district.  In  addition  to  these  agency  candies, 
always  patronize  home  industry — handle  your 
local  product,  push  them,  boost  your  own  town. 
It  is  good  advertising. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  own-town 
boosters  and  will  not  have  a  thing  unless  made 
in  their  own  city;  so  be  sure  and  have  local 
sweets  for  them.  Then,  again,  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  think  no  candy  is 
worth  eating  unless  made  1001  miles  away  and 
advertised  in  their  favorite  magazine ;  so  have 
it  ready  for  them,  too. 

Make  an  iron-clad  rule  to  have  always  in 
stock  the  candy  you  aim  to  specialize  on,  and 
always  have  it  fresh ;  but  better  by  far  to  be 
just  out  than  to  sell  a  stale  box.  One  stale 
lot  of  candy  sold  means  a  loss  of  twenty  boxes 
that  you  might  have  sold  if  you  had  not  been 
so  careless. 

Keep  your  candy  fresh,  don't  overbuy.  Run 
your  stock  low  and  buy  only  when  and  what 
you  really  need.  Quantity  discounts  are  an 
expense  when  applied  to  candy. 

If  you  are  getting  your  candy  from  a  dis- 
tance and  you  are  running  low  on  stock  by 
reason  of  increased  business,  spend  fifty  cents 
and  telegraph  in  an  order.  A  person  wanting 
candy  wants  it  when  he  wants  it;  to-morrow 
won't  do. 

CANDY  SELLS  IN  ALL  SEASONS. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  candy  as  a  steady 
profit-maker — it  sells  equally  well  in  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter. 

Candy  is  like  a  cigar — tastes  good  any  old 
time — and  a  person  having  a  sweet  tooth  in- 
dulges his  appetite  not  by  season  but  by  desire, 
which  is  nearly  all  the  time. 

To  make  a  real  success  of  the  candy  depart- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  handle  a  variety  of 
packages  in  style  and  price,  from  five  cents  up 
to  as  high  as  you  think  your  trade  will  stand. 
Have  a  very  few  packages  just  a  trifle  higher. 
These  high-priced  packages  will  make  a  better 
impression  and  often  are  the  means  of  making 
a  sale  of  a  dollar  or  more  when  only  fifty  cent.*^ 
was  first  thought  of. 

I  do  not  now  favor  and  never  have  favored 
bulk  goods  in  the  candy  department.  It  is  very 
unsanitary,  because  of  the  continual  handling, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  dust  is  bound  to  creep 


into  your  case  every  time  the  case  is  opened, 
which  does  not  improve  the  quality  thereof, 
and  it  is  quality  you  are  striving  for.  Then, 
again,  bulk  candy  is  too  handy  for  all  the  clerks 
to  sample,  and  the  generosity  of  your  candy- 
clerk  in  the  matter  of  down  weight  cuts  out  a 
big  slice  of  profits.  It  is  an  incentive  to  small 
sales  and  will  kill  the  sale  of  high-class  package 
goods. 

As  the  average  profit  on  all  classes  of  candy 
is  usually  about  40  per  cent,  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise. Mention  candy  in  all  your  advertising, 
or  at  least  give  it  a  chance  with  other  goods. 

Candy  like  all  other  merchandise  if  well  dis- 
played is  readily  sold. 

Considering  that  candy  is  one,  if  not  the  one, 
best  side-line  in  the  store,  it  should  have  the 
best  position,  the  finest  show-case,  handy  to  all 
the  clerks,  preferably  next  or  opposite  the  soda 
fountain.  And  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
keep  your  candy  case  clean,  bright,  shining, 
and  well  filled. — John  Culley,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  in  Pacific  Drug  Review. 


Leading  thb  Way  !— Elaewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
we  are  printinir  a  pa«re  of  snapshots  of  the  Miohifiran  delegation 
on  its  way  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  B.  D.  in 
AniTost  last.  The  present  picture  properly  belongs  In  Xbat 
ffroap.  It  shows  Mrs.  Grant  W.  Stevens  ridinff  on  the  cow- 
catcher of  the  engine  of  the  train  bearinff  the  special  car  occu- 
pied b7  the  Michigan  people.  Mrs.  Stevens's  hosband  was 
reelected  tieasorer  of  the  N.  A.  B.  D.  at  ClndnnatL 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  CUT  CASTILE  SOAP. 

Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Our 
trade  demands  a  certain  make  of  Italian  Castile 
soap,  and  this  we  buy  by  the  bar  and  cut  into 
5-  and  10-cent  cakes.  After  the  cakes  are  cut 
to  the  right  size,  we  give  the  edges  a  bevel 
finish  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  gives 
a  nice  appearance  to  the  cake.     The  shavings 


obtained  by  beveling  are  saved  and  used  in 
making  soap  liniments,  shampoo,  and  other 
preparations  containing  Castile  soap.  So  this 
method  produces  a  neat  cake  of  soap  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  us  with  Castile  soap 
free  of  cost  for  our  preparations. 


A  STOPPER  FOR  DELIQUESCENT-SALT 
CONTAINERS. 

Roy  S.  Warnack,  New  Orleans,  La,:  This 
idea  saves  time  and  money,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  is  really  original  with  me.  It  eliminates 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  breaking  of  thin 
corks  on  bottles  of  chemicals,  especially  in  the 
case  of  deliquescent  salts  such  as  bromides  and 
citrates  where  the  subsequent  loss  is  great. 

Some  time  ago  a  contributor  advised  driving 
a  nail  through  the  cork,  in  order  to  lift  the 
cork  out  of  the  bottle.  My  plan  is  much  better. 
It  consists  of  screwing  through  the  cork  a 
small  screw  and  then  fixing  on  the  projecting 
point  a  small  cork.  It  saves  the  cork  and  con- 
tents of  bottle  without  making  an  unsightly 


appearance.    See  the  illustration  for  a  view  of 
the  stopper. 

I  have  often  heard  the  subject  of  thin  corks 
discussed  or  even  "cussed."  Without  excep- 
tion all  druggists  agree  that  they  would  much 


rather  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  and  get  a  reg- 
ular length  cork  that  would  protrude  from 
the  bottle  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  grasp  it. 
*  I  wonder  why  we  don't  write  the  chemical 
houses? 


LIQUID  SOAP. 

/.  Gilbert  Dickson,  Hanover,  Pa, :  A  liquid 
soap  that  beats  any  I  have  ever  seen  is  made  as 
follows : 

Castile  soap 12  ounces. 

Alcohol  3  ounces. 

Ether  3  ounces. 

Aqua  ammonia 12  ounces. 

Water  to  malce 2  gallons. 

Shave  the  soap  into  small  pieces  and  dissolve  it  by 
heat  in  J4  gallon  of  the  water  heated  to  boiling.  When 
it  cools,  add  the  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia  water,  and 
lastly  water  to  make  2  gallons. 

This  soap  is  kept  at  our  soda  fountain,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  an  article  of  any  kind  that  it 
won't  clean. 


GUARANTEEING  RUBBER  GOODS. 

G,  T.  Getman,  Lyons,  N.  Y.:  Every  in- 
voice of  sundries  is  numbered  when  received. 
On  every  fountain  syringe  and  hot-water  bag 
I  put  the  invoice  number.  I  also  write  "Guar- 
anteed for  one  year,  G.  T.  Getman,"  together 
with  the  date  when  the  sale  is  made,  so  that  I 
am  protected  against  imposition.  The  invoice 
number  enables  me  to  trace  the  service  of  any 
bag  which  may  be  returned.  Atomizers  are 
filled  and  tested  when  received.  If  they  don't 
prove  satisfactory,  they  are  returned  promptly. 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


SHOW-CARD  WRITING  HIS  HOBBY. 

To  the  Editors : 

My  show-card  writing  has  been  done  in  my 
spare  moments,  but  I  consider  it  time  well 
spent.  Show  cards  repay  you  for  your  trouble 
and  are  silent,  telling  salesmen.  The  work  is 
also  interesting,  and  any  one  who  has  a  liking 
and  an  aptitude  for  drawing  can  soon  pick  it 
up.  Of  course,  practice  is  the  chief  essential. 
I  find  I  cannot  write  cards  as  quickly  as  some 
might,  simply  for  that  reason. 

A  picture  helps  to  catch  the  eye  besides  add- 
ing beauty  to  the  card.  Many  pictures  from 
magazines,  etc.,  may  be  made  to  fit  a  show 
card. 

The  wording  of  my  cards  in  many  instances 
is  too  long,  for  brevity  and  catchiness  should 
be  the  main  factor.  '*Mason  for  medicine"  is 
our  slogan.  Short  sentences  in  the  same  strain 
impress  their  meaning  quickly  upon  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  pictures  on  my  show  cards  are 
painted  by  my  own  hands.  Others  are  pasted 
on.  Some  are  also  cut-outs.  Most  pharmacists 
do  not  realize  the  value  of  show-card  writing. 
I  believe  it  would  pay  any  proprietor  to  follow 
it  up  himself — that  is,  if  he  cannot  get  assist- 
ants to  do  it.  As  regards  assistants,  it  is  extra 
money  in  their  pockets  if  they  pursue  this  work 
in  a  businesslike  manner. 

To  write  show  cards  successfully,  one  must 
also  employ  the  best  brushes  obtainable.  Red 
sable  in  different  styles  are  good.  Don't  waste 
time  or  money  on  cheap  brushes.  If  you  do 
you  will  think  show-card  writing  a  rotten 
game. 

Good  paint  is  another  point  to  be  studied. 
Any  one  can  make  good  paints  with  the  dry 
powders  bought  from  paint  merchants.  Those 
worked  up  with  mucilage  and  strained  are  quite 
satisfactory  and  cheaper  than  buying  the  ready- 
made.  A  stock  of  mucilage  can  be  made  from 
the  lump  acacia,  and  a  drop  of  formalin  added 
will  preserve  it. 

Good  use  can  be  made  of  any  testimonials 


received  for  your  goods.    I  paste  them  on  the 
cards  and  then  paint  in  the  wording. 

Fancy  embellishments  should  be  shunned. 
Plain  black  on  white  cards  is  a  good  striking 
color  with  perhaps  a  little  relief  in  another 
color  in  the  form  of  shading  and  lines.  I  also 
use  colors  for  lettering,  but  the  easiest  read  is 
black  on  white  ground. 

I  have  not  yet  gone  in  for  an  air-brush,  for 
it  is  expensive,  but  I  shall  get  one  eventually, 
as  the  work  done  with  it  is  beautiful  and  I 
think  well  worth  the  cost.  The  air-brush  is 
manipulated  very  easily,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice good  work  can  be  turned  out.  It  puts  the 
finishing  touch  on  a  show  card  and  relieves  one 
of  the  work  of  shading  and  painting  in  the 
backgrounds,  etc.  For  large  cards  it  pays  to 
have  frames  for  them,  for  besides  keeping  your 
cards  clean  and  in  good  condition,  they  can  be 
easily  hung  about  the  pharmacy. 

I  think  you  people  do  good  by  bringing  the 
matter  of  show-card  writing  before  pharma- 
cists because,  without  doubt,  it  is  profitable 
work  to  follow  up.  Often  it  breaks  the  way 
for  introducing  your  own  products  by  its  sug- 
gestive force,  and  in  salesmanship  suggestion 
is  the  strong  point.  The  show  card  quietly 
goes  on  suggesting  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
is  never  through  working. 

If  one  has  any  liking  at  all  for  drawing, 
painting,  etc.,  a  little  patient  practice  will  give 
surprising  results.  Show-card  w-riting  is  a  fas- 
cinating hobby,  one  which  will  well  repay  phar- 
macists for  the  time  they  put  into  it. 

Wm.  J.  Mason. 

Dannevirke,  H.  B.,  New  Zealand. 


TINCTURE  OF  CUDBEAR. 

To  the  Editors: 

Having  seen  the  query  of  "J-  F-"  ^^  page 
306  of  the  July  Bulletin  on  making  tincture 
of  cudbear,  I  couldn't  refrain  from  giving  my 
experience  with  this  N.  F.  preparation.  Not 
only  does  the  retailer  have  trouble  with  this 
preparation  but  the  manufacturer  as  well.  I 
have  seen  specimens  from  the  largest  houses  in  . 
the  country  with  a  quarter  inch  of  powdered 
cudbear  on  the  bottom,  due  to  faulty  separa- 
tion from  the  maceration. 

I  find  maceration  very  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  almost  as  hard  to  separate  after 
maceration  as  it  is  to  percolate  the  drug  just 
as  it  is.     However,  by  following  the  method 
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given  by  George  Beringer  we  get  a  very  nice 
preparation,  and  the  percolation  is  just  as 
easily  manipulated  as  one  with  calisaya  bark. 
Not  only  that,  but  one  can  come  nearer  ex- 
hausting the  drug  by  this  method  than  by 
maceration.  Take  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  cudbear  in  granulated  cork,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  clean,  mix  this  with  the 
cudbear,  and  dampen  with  a  60-per-cent  alco- 
holic menstruum.  Allow  to  macerate  twenty- 
four  hours  and  follow  the  regular  percolation 
methods. 

Ammoniated  menstruum  gives  a  purplish 
tint  to  the  tincture,  while  the  acidulated  one 
gives  a  bright-red  product.  So  it  depends  on 
the  shade  of  the  color  desired  as  to  whether 
an  acid  or  alkaline  menstruum  should  be  used. 
But  I  find  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either. 

The  cork  method  is  the  only  successful  one 
to  use  in  extracting  the  coloring  from  cudbear, 
as  it  prevents  both  channeling  and  massing, 
both  of  which  take  place  if  the  cudbear  be  used 
alone. 

Thinking  that  this  may  interest  some  read- 
ers who  didn't  see  the  superior  article  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Beringer  a  few  months  ago,  I 
offer  it  only  as  a  suggestion. 

^  -  ,       Ai  u  C.  Whorton. 

Gadsden,  Alabama. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  NIPPLES. 

To  the  Editors: 

Here  is  a  little  stunt  used  when  selling  nip- 
ples which  saves  many  moments  and  gives  the 
customer  your  entire  assortment  to  choose 
from. 

First  go  over  your  stock  and  arrange  the 
nipples  of  different  styles  and  colors  in  com- 
partments by  themselves  and  number  each  of 
these  compartments.  Next  take  a  heavy  sheet 
of  cardboard  large  enough  to  hold  a  sample  of 
each  style  of  the  nipples.  They  may  be  fast- 
ened with  thread,  glue,  or  something  similar, 
but  should  be  placed  so  that  the  customer  may 
handle  them  if  he  or  she  wishes  to,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Then  under  or  alongside  of  each 
nipple  put  the  number  of  the  compartment  in 
which  the  supply  of  that  kind  is  contained.  .  If 
you  keep  different  priced  nipples,  have  them 
grouped  both  on  sample  card  and  in  the  drawer 
so  that  you  can  tell  which  is  which  when  look- 
ing them  over. 

This  arrangement  saves  unnecessary  han- 
dling of  the  stock,  which  is  objectionable  and 


unsanitary,  and  the  customer  can  make  the  se- 
lection more  easily  and  quickly  than  if  you  had 
to  pick  a  nipple  of  each  style  out  and  show  it 
in  that  way.  If  one  wishes  he  can  make  a  dis- 
play stand  or  card  after  this  plan. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  L-  J.  Strehl. 


AN  ARCJUMENT  OVER  A  PRICE. 

To  the  Editors: 

Referring  to  the  article,  'They  differ  on  the 
price,"  on  page  297  of  the  July  Bulletin,  I 
do  not  consider  Mr.  Dale's  price  exorbitant. 
From  65  to  75  cents  is  a  very  fair  price  in  this 
case. 

A  man  should  value  his  time  and  responsi- 
bility in  putting  up  a  mixture  of  this  sort,  and 
not  consider  only  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
goods  which  Mr.  Dunlap  estimated  were  low. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  average  store  will 
use  a  bottle  of  Daniel's  Passiflora  Incarnata  in 
a  year.  Probably  an  original  bottle  is  opened, 
the  balance  standing  on  the  shelf  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  many  stores  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
fixed  price  for  2-3-4-6-8-ounce  mixtures,  but 
when  a  two-ounce  mixture  costing  from  30  to 
35  cents  is  put  up,  a  man  should  charge  more 
proportionately.  *  A  little  explanatory  talk  stat- 
ing that  the  prescription  runs  a  little  higher 
in  price  than  usual,  but  is  filled  with  the  best 
ingredients  as  prescribed  by  the  physician,  will 
soon  convince  the  customer  that  your  price  is 
right.  The  doctor  will  also  have  more  confi- 
dence in  you,  for  if  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  charging  only  50  cents  for  a  mix- 
ture costing  you  from  30  to  35  cents,  he  may 
have  some  little  doubt  about  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  dispensed. 

Quincy,   Illinois.  F-   R-  KlEFlER. 


SAND  FOR  EXTINGUISHING  FLAMING 
CHEMICALS. 

To  the  Editors : 

Allow  me  to  offer  through  your  columns  a 
little  warning  to  druggists.  Always  have  a 
pail  or  box  of  sand  in  a  handy  place,  say  along- 
side the  fire-extinguishers,  to  put  out  fires 
which  water  will  not  extinguish.  Inform  every 
one  in  the  store  about  it  and  explain  how  it 
should  be  used. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  from  an  inci- 
dent, or  rather  an  accident,  which  recently 
occurred  in  this  city.  While  cleaning  up  a  few 
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bottles  which  were  never  used,  some  pharma- 
cists ran  across  a  container  of  metallic  sodium, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  dumped  it  in  the 
refuse  barrel.  In  a  moment  it  started  to  blaze. 
Water  was  handy,  so  they  threw  that  on  it. 
Worse  yet !  Although  this  put  out  everything 
but  the  sodium,  it  increased  the  burning  of  that 
metal.  So  it  was  thrown  into  a  container  of 
water.  As  soon  as  it  struck  the  water — Bang ! 
The  pieces  of  fire  flew  all  over. 

Just  then  another  employee  arrived  with  a 
fire-extinguisher,  and  before  he  could  be 
stopped,  played  it  upon  the  pieces  of  sodium  on 
the  floor.    This  spread  it  all  the  more. 

Then  the  prescription  clerk  arrived  and  di- 
rected sand  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fire,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  what  the  trouble  was.  But  where 
was  the  sand?  As  luck  had  it,  there  was  a 
good  quantity  of  bird  gravel  handy,  which 
quickly  did  the  work. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if  it  were  not 
for  this  piece  of  good  fortune?  Now  this  is 
only  an  example.  There  are  many  chemicals  in 
a  drug  store  which  ordinary  extinguishers 
would  not  put  out  if  once  they  started  to  bum. 
Sand  will  do  for  most  of  them  and  is  surely 
cheap.    Why  not  be  prepared  ? 

Paterson,    N.   J.  .L-  J-  StREHL. 


DISPENSING   MIXED   POWDERS. 

To  the  Editors : 

In  dispensing  mixed  powders  for  capsules, 
powders,  ointments,  etc.,  run  them  through  a 
prescription  sieve  such  as  the  Whitall  Tatum 
Company  makes.  Do  that  a  few  times  and 
there  will  be  no  lumps.  The  powders  are  thor- 
oughly mixed.  This  system  beats  a  mortar  all 
hollow  for  time  saved ! 

C.  A.  SlEPLEIN. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


To  the  Etiitors : 

I  consider  the  Bulletin  as  near  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  drug  journal,  and 
I  take  many.  I  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  each  new  number,  and  keep  all  the 
old  ones  carefully  for  reference.  I  find  many 
formulas  that  can  be  used  in  the  business  to 
good  advantage — the  best  working  ones  that 
I've  found  in  any  drug  journal. 

E.  A.  Brockway. 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


CAUGHT  ON  THE  FLY. 


By  F.  G.  Ebnbr. 


A  druggist  in  a  certain  city  in  the  Middle 
West  displays  chewing  gum  and  breath  per- 
fumes on  the  cigar  case.  This  man  has  applied 
psychology  to  his  business.  He  knows  that 
most  men  who  smoke,  use  products  of  this 
nature.  A  stock  of  daily  newspapers  or  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  a  Thursday  morn- 
ing is  another  application  of  this  principle  of 
coordinating  one  sale  with  another. 

*  *     * 

"For  schoolchildren  only"  was  the  title  of 
an  ad.  in  a  newspaper  which  I  came  across. 
The  druggist  offered  a  small  tube  of  tooth 
paste  with  each  purchase  of  a  schoolchild's 
brush.  The  small  tubes  of  tooth  paste  were 
samples  obtained  from  the  manufacturer  of  a 
widely  advertised  dentifrice.  This  is  another 
way  of  cashing  in  on  the  campaign  of  oral 
hygiene  in  the  schools. 

*  *     * 

"This  article  was  purchased  at  Smith's  Drug 
Store"  was  the  text  of  a  rubber  stamp  imprint 
on  the  inner  bottom  of  a  box  of  stationery  and 
the  back  of  a  writing  tablet.  Such  an  ad.  helps 
out  on  the  "repeat"  order. 

*  *     * 

Do  you  like  to  be  addressed  by  name  when 
you  walk  up  to  the  clerk  in  any  store  ?  Institute 
that  practice  in  your  store  and  see  how  your 
business  will  improve. 

*  *     * 

"Do  you  want  the  nice  tasting  kind,  or  the 
ordinary  kind  ?"  is  the  way  a  prominent  drug- 
gist puts  the  question  when  asked  for  castor 
oil.  This  method  enables  him  to  make  sales 
of  his  aromatic  castor  oil. 

*  *     * 

"Will  you  take  it  with  you?"  is  the  question 
commonly  asked  in  an  eastern  department 
store  instead  of  "Shall  I  send  it?"  It  has  cut 
down  a  big  portion  of  unnecessary  deliveries. 

*  *     * 

Your  service  and  the  two  words  "thank  you" 
are  enough  to  bring  me  back  to  your  store 
when  I  need  anything  in  your  line.  It  is  the 
1913  plan  of  saying  "call  again." 
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THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 


SODA  WATER  WINDOW   DISPLAYS. 

Egg  Drink  Window. — An  especially  effective  show 
can  be  arranged,  says  the  Confectioners'  Journal,  by 
banking  the  back  and  floor  of  the  window  with  clean 
wheat  straw,  the  back  sheaves  held  erect  in  place  by 
Alice  blue  ribbons,  which  color  is  most  effective  with 
the  straw  yellow.  Leave  several  nests  of  the  straw  and 
fill  with  large  white  Leghorn  eggs.  Make  several  imi- 
tation egg  drinks  by  filling  the  body  of  the  glass  with 
yellow  jewelers'  cotton  and  the  top  with  white  cotton 
to  represent  froth.  Stand  these  dummy  drinks  on  small 
boxes  covered  with  straw,  and  on  the  floor  between 
these  place  a  number  of  small  Japanese  chickens. 
Perch  a  small  crowing  rooster  on  the  rim  of  the  cen- 
tral glass  and  hang  up  a  good-sized  sign,  "There  are 
no  chickens  in  our  egg  drinks."  There  is  no  exhibit 
that  attracts  as  much  attention  as  a  live  subject,  and  if 
you  can  get  a  few  newly  hatched  downy  little  chicks  to 
run  about  in  the  show  window,  the  trim  will  be  much 
more  effective. 

Chocolate  Window. — Get  from  your  principal  choco- 
late man  some  chocolate  pods  showing  the  way  the  bean 
grows.  Suspend  these  from  red  ribbons  from  the  top 
of  the  window.  Get  some  of  the  cocoa  beans,  both  raw 
and  roasted,  also  some  of  the  shells,  then  the  cracked 
beans  before  grinding;  a  cake  of  the  chocolate  liquor, 
and  finally  the  finished  cocoa,  and  a  cake  or  two  of 
cocoa  butter,  the  by-product  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing cocoa.  Spill  all  these  things  in  neat  piles  on 
*  a  red  plush  or  sateen  covering  on  the  window  floor. 
Tag  each  pile  with  a  neat  descriptive  sign  and  bank  the 
back  of  the  window  with  red  fall  foliage,  and  you  have 
a  window  that  every  one  will  admire  and  remember. 
On  a  pedestal  in  the  center  place  a  glass  three- fourths 
filled  with  brown  jewelers*  cotton  and  one- fourth  white 
cotton,  and  an  attractive  sign  with  brown  lettering, 
"The  way  our  chocolate  soda  is  made  and  why  it  is 
So  good." 

The  Vanilla  Window. — A  vanilla  window  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way,  showing  the  whole  and  ground 
beans,  the  sugar  and  the  extract. 

Grape  Juice  Window. — A  corking  good  idea  was 
seen  in  a  store  window  in  Boston.  The  window  was 
dressed  with  imitation  grape  vines,  on  which  were  tied 
with  green-covered  millinery  wire  a  number  of  bunches 
of  colored  grapes.  In  the  center  of  the  window  were  a 
small  cider  press  and  a  stool.  Twice  a  day  a  young  lady 
dressed  in  white  went  into  the  window,  cut  off  the 
bunches  of  grapes,  picked  the  grapes  from  the  stem  into 
the  cloth  of  the  press,  and  pressed  the  juice  out.  This 
operation  took  about  three  hours,  as  it  was  conducted 
slowly,  and  then  the  window  was  covered  in  order  to 
tie  on  more  grapes.  There  was  a  large  sign,  "This  is 
the  way  we  prepare  our  grape  juice  at  our  fountain. 
Try  it.    Also  for  sale  in  bottles." 

Cider  Window. — A  fresh  cider  window  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  worked  in  the  same  way,  using  imitation 
apple  branches  and  apples  instead  of  grapes,  and  adding 
to  the  equipment  a  small  apple  grinder. 


PUSH  ON  LEMONADE. 

Lemonade,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  old  favorite  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected  by  the  druggist,  says 
the  National  Druggist.  The  sidewalk  peddlers  do  a 
good  business  in  this  beverage  alone,  and  this  is  with 
poor  facilities  and  surroundings  that  are  not  always 
attractive.  Of  course  a  soda  expert  can  make  a  lemon- 
ade for  you,  shake  it  up  in  a  shaker,  and  dispense  it 
topped  off  with  fruit  and  furbelows.  It  looks  pretty, 
but  it  isn't  the  real  thing  in  lemonade.  Lemonade  is 
like  soup — ^it  should  be  blended.  You  can't  slice  a  car- 
rot into  a  plate  of  hot  water  and  properly  call  the 
compound  soup.  The  same  principle  applies  to  lemon- 
ade, which  should  not  be  mixed  by  the  glass,  but  in 
quantity,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Now,  here  is  a  drink  that  is  a  prime  favorite  with 
the  men.  It  is  a  good  seller  and  has  this  great  advan- 
tage, in  that  it  can  be  made  in  quantities  to  suit,  and 
very  quickly.  Suppose  your  fountain  is  not  open.  The 
morning  dawns  raw  and  cold,  but  about  noon  the  sun 
comes  out  and  the  afternoon  is  almost  unbearably  warm. 
This  sort  of  thing  happens  very  frequently  in  April. 
You  can  have  a  bowl  of  splendid  lemonade  on  the 
counter  inside  of  twenty  minutes,  ready  to  ladle  into 
glasses  and  dispense  as  rapidly  as  they  call  for  it.  Do 
not  forget  your  sign  outside.  Put  a  placard,  with  price 
of  the  drink  displayed.  Lemonade  is  a  great  seller  and 
ought  to  have  more  attention.  Make  it  with  granu- 
lated sugar  and  have  a  chunk  of  pure  ice  floating  in 
the  beverage.  As  you  serve,  top  off  with  a  cherry,  if 
you  wish,  and  you  have  a  drink  that  will  please  the 
most  fastidious. 


SODA  DRINKS  MAKE  BIG  GAINS. 

Right  now  two- thirds  as  much  soda  and  other  soft 
drinks  are  used  every  year  a%  alcoholic  drinks,  says 
the  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal.     The  exact  fig- 
ures, if  you  care  for  them,  stand  thus! 
Alcoholic  drinks— $1,554,005,860. 
Soda  and  soft  drinks— $1,000,000,000. 
All  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  "soft  drinkers"  of  "soft  drinks," 
and  that  the  alcoholic  bar  is  on  the  wane.    Prohibition, 
among  other  factors,  has  helped  to  boost  the  profits  of 
the  soda-water  man,  and  America's  proverbial  "sweet 
tooth"  has  helped  a  bit,  too. 

Other  nations  show  evidences  of  "falling  for"  our 
own  seductive  soda,  for  it  has  delighted  many  a  Euro- 
pean prince — and  America  promises  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  the  soda  throughout  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  view  entertained 
by  some  that  the  retailer  makes  but  little  profit  on  soda. 
It  is  now  shoved  over  the  marble  bar  at  a  profit  of  from 
75  to  100  per  cent,  and  druggists  find  the  fountain  a 
fine  instrument  for  drawing  other  kinds  of  trade  as 
well.  In  1909.  435,000,000  glasses  of  soda  were  sold  at 
a  total  profit  of  $13,074,000. 

To-day  there  are  125,000  fountains  in  the  United 
States,  which  placed  end  to  end  would  make  a  line  230 
miles  long.  Chicago  has  2100  soda  fountains,  and  New 
York  has  5000  or  more.  It  is  estimated  that  65,000,000 
glasses  of  a  certa'n  root  beer  are  sold  every  year,  bring- 
ing returns  of  $3,250,000. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

1.  The  fountain  should  be  completely  iced  by  8.00 
A.M.  The  ice  should  be  clean  and  free  from  all  refuse 
matter  and  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  cocoa- 
nut.  Special  pieces  of  ice  should  be  provided  for 
shaving  purposes;  also  chipped  ice  for  the  bin  in 
work-board.  Immediately  after  the  fountain  is  iced 
the  syrups  must  be  looked  after,  says  the  Western 
Druggist,  The  dispenser,  or  man  in  charge  of  the  foun- 
tain, should  check  off  the  syrups  required  before  leaving 
the  fountain  at  night,  and  leave  a  written  list  for  the 
porter  or  morning  man. 

2.  The  ice-cream  cabinet  must  be  examined  and 
cleaned.  If  the  cabinet  is  built  into  the  woodboard,  as 
it  should  be,  the  work  is  simplified.  The  cream  should 
be  carefully  re  frozen  if  necessary  and  thoroughly 
repacked.  Stale  cream,  lumpy,  and  generally  unfit,  must 
be  thrown  away,  but  a  written  report  of  all  cream  which 
it  is  found  necessary  to  discard  must  be  rendered  to  the 
management  daily. 

3.  The  fountain  operator  must  be  clean,  neat  and 
tidy,  pleasant  and  smiling,  never  unduly  familiar  with 
customers,  but  attentive  to  their  wants  at  all  times. 
Courtesy  is  a  wonderful  trade  stimulator.  Dispensers 
should  always  remember  that  one  bad  glass  of  soda 
water  will  do  more  injury  than  the  profit  of  twenty 
good  ones. 

4.  All  syrups,  as  far  as  practical,  should  be  made  in 
concentrated  form  and  stored  in  jugs  or  demijohns  in 
the  basement  or  other  cool  place,  which  is  as  free  from 
light  as  possible.  Concentrated  syrups  require  dilution 
with  stock  or  simple  syrup  only  and  are  ready  for  use. 
When  ready  for  the  syrup  the  containers  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  hot  water,  drenched  with  cold 
water,  filled  with  syrup,  and  returned  to  the  fountain. 

5.  The  apparatus  for  carbonating  water  must  be 
carefully  examined  each  day.    Leaks,  especially  of  gas, 


must  be  immediately  remedied.  Gas  leaks  are  expensive 
and  easily  overlooked.  A  record  of  gas  drums  used 
must  be  kept.  A  20-pound  drum  of  liquefied  gas  should 
produce  100  gallons  of  carbonated  water  by  the  rocking 
system,  and  200  gallons  by  a  spray  system  carbonator. 

6.  The  general  cleaning  day  should  be  on  Monday, 
when  a  thorough  overhauling  of  everything  must  take 
place.  Use  plenty  of  water — it  is  cheap.  The  inside  of 
the  fountain  should  receive  especial  attention.  Keep 
the  cooler  space  open  for  air  circulation  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  work  on  cleaning  day  should  commence 
earlier  than  usual. 

7.  An  accurate  inventory  of  all  stock  for  the  foun- 
tain, including  syrup,  extracts,  fruit  juices,  and  all  minor 
articles,  should  be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  each 
season  by  the  management  and  placed  on  file.  Weekly 
inventories  should  be  taken  and  a  balance  made  with 
the  additions  and  purchases,  thereby  proving  the  actual 
consumption  and  expense  of  operation. 

8.  The  work-board  must  be  well  cleaned.  Paste 
preparations  probably  are  best  for  copper  work,  and 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  coal  oil,  dipping  the 
waste  or  cleaning  cloth  in  the  paste  after  the  cloth  is 
saturated  with  oil.  Do  not  use  ammonia  in  silver  work, 
nor  sapolio.  Whiting  in  an  impalpable  powder,  or  sili- 
con, will  do  the  work. 


COFFEE  CREAM  SODA. 

Into  a  12-ounce  glass  draw  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  coffee  syrup,  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  cream.  Into 
your  shaker  draw  eight  ounces  of  carbonated  water, 
pour  into  a  glass  containing  the  syrup,  enough  to  fill  it 
within  one  inch  of  the  top.  Pour  from  glass  to  shaker 
and  back  once  or  twice.  This  mixes  thoroughly,  and  . 
gives  the  drink  a  rich  creamy  appearance,  and  the  cream 
foams  it  sufficiently  to  fill  the  glass. 


Ths  Philaoblphia  Dblboation  to  thb  N.  a.  B.  D.— This  is  the  live  bunch  which  traveled  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Lore  to  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  the  N.  A.  B.  D.  in  Auffust  last.  Samuel  C.  Henry,  a  member  of  the  National  EExecutive  Committee,  is  Mated 
in  the  center,  while  the  gentleman  seated  at  the  right  is  W.  B.  Lee.  Other  well-known  Philadelphians  are  seen  in  the  picture.  Tbete 
delegates  are  all  of  them  energetic  organization  advocates.  They  all  have  ideas.  They  all  impress  themselves  definitely  on  any  con- 
vention they  attend 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prop.  W.  L.  ScovnxK. 


Polymeric  Paragraphs. — 

J.  M.  Bartlett  says  that  sodium  silicate  solution 
preserves  eggs  better  than  cold  storage,  and  makes  less 
change  in  their  character  and  composition. 

The  best  mixture  for  etching  glass  is  stated  to  be 
calcium  fluoride  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4)  and 
applied  warm — at  a  temperature  of  85*  to  10S°  F. 

The  temperature  of  the  filaments  in  incandescent 
electric  lamps  is  given  as  1820**  to  1865**  C.  for  carbon, 
1950*  for  tantalum,  and  2032*  C.  for  tungsten. 

Yeast  can  grow  when  its  only  source  of  carbon  is 
alcohol,  in  vapor  or  weak  solution.  This  tends  to  the 
theory  that  alcohol  is  a  food  from  which  the  cell  may 
develop. 

Manganese  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  many  animals 
of  different  species,  and  is  thought  to  play  the  part 
of  a  catalyst  in  animal  physiology. 

O.  Schmiedeberg  says  that  chicory-coffee  is  a  suit- 
able beverage  because  it  stimulates  the  appetite,  aids 
digestion,  and  inhibits  putrefaction.  Also  it  is  not 
injurious. 

Professor  Abderhalden  thinks  that  the  problem  of 
ssmthetic  foods  has  been  solved  because  dogs  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  develop  upon  a  diet  of  water,  salts, 
dextrose,  glycerol,  fat  acids  and  amino  acids. 

A  British  proprietor  of  a  medicinal  preparation  sued 
the  British  Medical  Association  for  publishing  him  as 
a  "quack,"  and  after  a  trial  lasting  a  week  the  jury 
failed  to  agree. 

Boron  is  found  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
muscles  and  hair,  bones,  etc.,  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
and  rabbit,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  they  get  it 
in  their  milk  or  not. 

Lycopodium  and  tannin  sprinkled  on  a  doth  moist- 
ened with  rubber  solution  renders  the  cloth  water- 
proof.   So  says  a  French  patent. 

Cartridges  containing  granulated  lime,  built  to  with- 
stand a  pressure  of  2000  pounds,  and  exploded  by  in- 
jection of  water,  are  used  to  loosen  the  coal  in  mines 
and  avoid  danger  from  fire-damp. 

Ferrated  yeast,  made  by  treating  yeast  with  an  ace- 
tone solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  is  proposed  in  Ger- 
many as  a  superior  form  of  administering  iron. 

The  "struma"  sickness  which  prevails  in  -Norway  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  prolonged  indulgence  in  radio- 
active waters  from  the  springs  there.  The  waters 
where  this  malady  prevails  show  a  radioactivity  of  40 
to  60  units. 

Electric  methods  of  producing  steel  are  developing 
rapidly  because  it  admits  of  any  quality  of  scrap  being 
utilized  as  well  as  producing  special  steels. 

Ultra-violet  light  decomposes  starch  in  solution, 
forming  sugars,  formaldehyde,  and  acids.  This  throws 
some  light  on  the  need  of  light  for  plants  and  the 
processes  which  accompany  growth. 

Elecampane  root  is  found  to  contain  minute  crystals 
of  alantoi:  anhydride — an  instance  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple existing  in  visible  crystalline  form  in  a  plant. 


The  government  of  Prussia  has  taken  charge  of 
feeding  bottles,  and  will  allow  only  those  which  are 
officially  approved  as  hygienic  to  be  sold. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  absorbed  into  the  system  from 
the  unbroken  skin,  as  shown  by  the  appearance  of 
iodine  in  the  urine. 

An  English  chemist  claims  that  a  soap  containing 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  yeast  possesses  superior  detergent 
properties,  and  has  patented  a  process  for  making  such. 

Coarse  raw  bran,  in  daily  doses  of  one  to  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  is  a  safe  and  oftentimes  effective  remedy  for 
constipation.  It  promotes  peristalsis  and  regular  move- 
ments. 

Calcium  is  found  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
functioning  of  the  heart  muscle,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  a  deficiency  of  calcium  in  the  blood  may  be  a 
cause  of  some  diseases. 

Aluminum  tanks  are  gaining  favor  in  breweries 
because  they  prevent  subsequent  turbidity  in  beer  which 
.is  stored  in  them.  The  turbidity  in  beer  is  caused 
mainly  by  traces  of  iron  or  tin,  and  aluminum  elim- 
inates both  those  metals. 

Malt  contains  a  peptic  enzyme  as  well  as  diastase, 
but  the  former  is  thought  to  be  combined  with  proteid 
matter  and  only  liberated  when  lactic  acid  and  bac- 
terial action  act  upon  it. 

Beer  made  from  malted  barley,  malted  wheat,  malted 
oats,  or  malted  rice  is  said  to  be  identical  in  taste, 
appearance,  and  chemical  composition. 

A.  C.  Mangold  says  that  arsenous  acid  does  not 
combine  with  alkaloids  to  form  saltsj  but  arsenic  acid 
does. 

Experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  belladonna  show 
that  it  is  improbable  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids 
can  be  regulated  by  any  form  of  cultivation. 

Glycerin  absorbs  moisture  from  moist  air  until 
it  is  reduced  to  80  per  cent  of  absolute  glycerol;  then 
the  absorption  ceases.  It  is  only  a  quarter  as  hygro- 
scopic as  official  alcohol. 

A  German  chemist  has  made  a  pepsin  which  showed 
an  activity  of  1  in  160,000,000 — and  then  he  says  that 
no  really  pure  pepsin  has  ever  been  known. 

Typhoid  germs  develop  much  more  rapidly  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  traces  of  ammonia  or  gases 
from  fecal  matter  than  in  pure  air. 

German  chemists  say  that  alcohol  is  more  com- 
pletely utilized  when  taken  with  or  directly  after  food 
than  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomach. 

A  diet  of  bread,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  milk  is  recom- 
mended as  most,  nearly  ideal  for  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid. 

Government  chemists  say  that  caffeine  is  more  toxic 
to  meat-eaters  than  to  vegetarians. 

Morphine,  codeine,  and  heroin  each  neutralize  the 
emetic  effect  of  apomorphine,  and  the  latter  is  there- 
fore useless  as  an  emetic  in  opium  poisoning. 

Touch  Not!— 

A.  Langaard  finds  that  in  small  daily  repeated  doses 
methyl  alcohol  is  much  more  toxic  than  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  in  single  large  doses  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  more 
poisonous.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Reid  Hunt  a  number  of  years  ago.  Methyl  alcohol 
in  chronic  poisoning  is  much  more  dangerous. 
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Hydrogenated  Oils. — 

Hydrogenated  oils  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
investors  and  growing  in  commercial  importance.  By 
hydrogenation  liquid  oils  are  changed  to  solid  fats  of 
almost  any  desired  consistency,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  be  rendered  odorless.  The  process  consists  in 
heating  the  oil  in  a  copper  boiler  to  about  180**  C, 
while  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it. 
A  small  quantity  of  nickel  suboxide  is  then  added, 
which  acts  as  a  catalyzer,  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  255-260'*  C.  and  the  hydrogen  stream  is  increased. 
Samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time  until  the  desired 
consistency  is  obtained;  then  the  nickel  is  separated 
by  centrifuging  and  the  oil  filtered  while  hot. 

The  Ways  of  Women.— 

Drs.  I.  and  J.  Ries  advance  the  theory  that  arsenic 
is  the  cause  of  normal  menstruation.  They  find  more 
arsenic  in  the  glands  and  blood  before  the  menstrual 
period  than  immediately  after,  and  menstrual  blood 
itself  is  found  to  contain  about  a  quarter  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  arsenic  per  kilo.  Fetuses  contain  more 
arsenic  than  adults,  and  sperm  cells  are  vitalized  by 
weak  arsenical  solutions.  Arsenic  has  different  effects 
upon  females  from  those  produced  on  males,  and  is 
eliminated  in  very  different  ways.  Hence  arsenic  may 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  women  than 
in  that  of  men. 

Disinfectants. — . 

Alcohol  of  70  per  cent  by  weight  is  the  most  active 
strength  for  disinfecting  purposes.  It  is  30  times 
stronger  than  60  per  cent  and  40  times  stronger  than 
80  per  cent,  according  to  A.  Beyer.  Mixtures  of  alcohol 
with  chloroform,  glycerin,  acetone,  or  carbon  disul- 
phide  are  no  more  active  than  alcohol  alonb.  Lysol, 
phenol,  or  cresol  are  not  aided  in  their  action  by  being 
combined  with  alcohol.  Cologne  water  is  more  active 
than  alcohol,  but  most  essential  oils  do  not  aid  ma- 
terially. Solution  of  iodine  of  about  one-quarter  per 
cent  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  disinfectants. 

Disinfection. — 

E.  A.  Cooper  says  that  the  antiseptic  power  of 
phenol  is  in  proportion  to  its  protein-precipitating 
power.  Alcohol  and  sodium  chloride  diminish  the 
antiseptic  value,  and  a  solution  of  phenol  in  fat  pos- 
sesses no  germicidal  power.  Acids  increase  the  anti- 
septic power,  and  alkalies  decrease  it  except  when 
•fairly  concentrated;  then  they  increase  the  germicidal 
power.  He  thinks  that  the  absorption  of  phenol  by 
bacteria  is  merely  the  initial  stage  in  disinfection,  and 
that  the  germicidal  action  is  due  to  a  coagulation  of 
some  particularly  vital  protein  bodies. 

Psychological  Ventilation. — 

English  chemists  find  that  the  influence  of  ozone  in 
ventilation  is  due  to  the  sense  of  smell  and  a  slight 
stimulus  to  respiration.  In  proportions  large  enough 
to  be  antiseptic  it  excites  cough  and  produces  head- 
ache, and  even  in  small  proportions  it  produces  these 
effects  if  long  continued.  When  it  cannot  be  smelled 
it  is  harmless,  and  probably  without  effect.  In  larger 
proportions  it  becomes  dangerous. 


About  Emulsions. — 

Professor  Bancroft  says  that  moderate  shaking  is 
advantageous  in  making  emulsions,  but  excessive  shak- 
ing is  detrimental.  The  most  stable  emulsions  are  made 
when  the  oil  contains  a  little  free  fatty  acid,  and  the 
water  a  very  little  free  alkali — as  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  of  sodium  carbonate.  Emulsions  usually  improve 
a  little  on  standing,  and  a  protective  covering  is  usually 
found  around  each  oil  globule.  When  this  protective 
covering  is  coagulated,  the  emulsion  breaks.  Too 
strong  soap  solutions  do  not  make  nor  protect  an  emul- 
sion.   He  also  says  that  milk  is  not  a  perfect  emulsion. 

Mineral  Ginger. — 

Manganese  is  found  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  human  economy.  It  aids  in  increasing  the  iron 
in  the  blood  and  also  in  storing  up  iron  in  the  liver. 
It  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  decreases  the 
virulence  of  toxins.  It  is  a  component  part  of  the 
cell,  and  aids  in  oxidation.  It  should  be  administered 
in  conjunction  with  iron,  when  the  latter  is  needed. 

Burning  Sulphur  in  Burning  Thirst. — 

California  chemists  claim  that  the  use  of  a  little 
sulphurous  acid  in  wine-making  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation,  but  to  regulate  and  purify  fermentation 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Certain  wines 
cannot  be  made  without  its  use,  and  since  it  is  not  used 
as  a  preservative,  and  is  not  in  any  way  harmful,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  agent  in  wine-making. 

Starch.— 

Professor  Kraemer  says  that  starch-grains  consist  of 
two  substances,  a  colloidal  or  mucilaginous  substance 
which  stains  with  dyes,  and  a  crystalloid  substance 
which  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  The  two  sub- 
stances usually  occur  in  alternate  layers,  and  hot  water 
changes  the  structure  but  not  the  composition  of  the 
grains. 

Candy  Business. — 

E.  Thomsen  says  that  sugar  does  not  increase  gas- 
tric secretion,  but  it  prolongs  gastric  digestion  in  the 
small  intestines.  Cane-sugar  is  completely  absorbed  iu 
the  small  intestines,  but  it  delays  the  absorption  of 
other  bodies  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
longs the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  them. 

Local  Anesthetics. — 

B.  Issekutz  finds  that  antipyrin  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cocaine  for  local  anesthesia  increases  the 
anesthetic  effects  of  cocaine  by  46  per  cent,  of  beta- 
eucaine  39  per  cent,  and  of  novocaine  19  per  cent.  Com- 
binations of  cocaine,  eucaine,  and  novocaine  have 
simply  the  added  effects  of  the  separate  agents. 

That  Sinking  Sensation. — 

Ether  vapor  is  about  2.6  times  as  heavy  as  air, 
alcohol  vapor  1.6  times,  acetone  vapor  twice  as  heavy, 
chloroform  vapor  4.2  times  as  heavy,  benzol  vapor  2.77 
times,  methyl  alcohol  1.12  times,  ethyl  chloride  2.25 
times,  and  carbon  tetrachloride  5.5  times -as  heavy  as 
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QUERIES 


Infarmation  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  be/ore 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Buij^E- 
TIN  of  the  month  folloztdng:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com^ 
munications. 


Bath  Pcwders. 

L.  M.  writes :  "Please  publish  a  formula  for  a  bath 
powder  to  reduce  the  weight.  My  customer  had  a 
small  amount  of  such  powder  which  had  an  odor  of 
camphor.  It  did  not  help  her  any,  but  she  is  willing 
to  try  some  more." 

The  efficacy  of  bath  powders  as  obesity  cures  is 
very  questionable.  Moreover,  we  can  find  no  formula 
containing  camphor.  Among  the  preparations  sug- 
gested in  the  literature  are  the  following: 

(1)  Crystal  carbonate  of  sodium  is  now  generally  used.  To 
color  and  perfume,  dissolve  aniline-violet  2  grains  and  ionone  Yi 
drachm  in  one  ounce  of  spirit,  spray  over  2  pounds  of  crystals, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  keep  to  mix  with  the  bulk. 

(2)  Borax  4  ounces. 

Oil  of  lavender 10  minims. 

Cassia  extract    1  drachm. 

Jasmine  extract   1  drachm. 

Use  a  heaped  teaspoonful  for  the  bath. 

(8)     Sodium  carbonate,  monohydrated.  .8  ounces  av. 

Tartaric  acid 3  ounces  av. 

Orris  root  powder 1  ounce  av. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  orris  or  solution  of  ionone...  10  minims. 

Oil  of  ylang-ylang 10  minims. 

Mix  well.     Use  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to  a  bath. 

C4)     Sodium  bicarbonate 12  ounces  av. 

Borax  12  ounces  av. 

Potassium  carbonate   8  drachms. 

Ammonium  chloride 8  drachms. 

Oil  of  anise 80  minims. 

Oil  of  cloves 30  minims. 

Oil  of  sassafras 80  minims. 

Oil  of  wintergreen 80  minims. 

Oil  of  bergamot 30  minims. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium 30  minims. 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers 80  minims. 

Mix  the  salts  thoroughly  with  the  oils  and  keep  the  product 
in  well-stoppered  wide-mouthed  bottles. 


Some   Percentage  Problems. 

J.  F.  R.  submits  the  following  queries,  adding: 
"There  may  be  some  foolish  questions  among  them,  but 
I  have  heard  pretty  good  pharmacists  give  varying 
answers.    Then,  too,  several  are  catch  questions : 

"(1)  Fifty  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  added 
to  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  What  percentage  solution 
results?  (2)  Fifty  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are 
placed  in  a  100-Cc.  bottle  and  filled  with  enough  water 
to  make  100  Cc.  What  percentage  solution  results? 
(3)  Write  a  formula  for  a  100-per-cent  solution.  (4) 
Silver  nitrate  is  soluble  in  0.1  part  of  boiling  water. 
What  percentage  is  the  solution  while  boiling?  (5)  If 
a  chemical  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  water,  what  will 
be  the  percentage  of  a  saturated  solution?  (6)  One 
htmdred  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  placed  in  a 
bottle  and  water  added  to  make  100  Cc.  What  per- 
centage is  the  solution?" 


(1)  The  solution  is  50  per  cent  by  weight.  (2) 
The  percentage  is  about  50  by  weight.  (3)  The  an- 
swer here  will  depend  upon  whether  you  mean  a  per- 
centage solution  by  weight  or  by  volume.  (4)  If  10 
parts  of  silver  nitrate  are  soluble  in  one  part  of  water, 
obviously  there  will  be  10  parts  of  the  salt  in  11  parts 
of  the  solution.  That  ratio  is  10/11  or  90-9/10  per 
cent.  (5)  If  a  chemical  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  water 
there  will  be  1  part  of  the  chemical  in  4  parts  of  the 
solution.  That  is  25  per  cent  by  weight.  (6)  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  answer  the  last  question  without 
some  experimental  work.  We  question  whether  100 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide  can  be  dissolved  in  water 
sufficient  to  make  100  Cc.  of  the  solution. 


Ague  Remedies. 

F.  P.  wants  a  formula  for  a  chill  and  fever  remedy. 
The  following  are  typical  formulas  for  preparations 
of  this  kind : 

(1)  Tincture  of  eucalyptus  (1  in  10).. 2  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  serpentaria 4  fluidounces. 

Tincture    of   capsicum 5  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  myrrh 5  fluidrachms. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidrachms. 

guinine   sulphate    60  grains, 
lixir  of  licorice,   enough  to 

make 10  fluidounces. 

Dose:  A  teaspoonful  8  to  6  times  daily. 

(2)  Cinchonidine  sulphate 2>4  ounces  av. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid 1  fluidounce. 

Tincture  of  iron  chloride 8  fluidounces. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica 2  fluidounces. 

Fluidextract    of   senna 2  fluidounces. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  64  fluidounces. 

Give  like  the  preceding. 

(8)     Quinidine  sulphate 2  ounces  av. 

Solution  of  arsenous  acid 4  fluidrachms. 

Fluidextract  of  senra 1  fluidounce. 

Syrup  of  licorice,  enough  to 

make 64  fluidounces. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  the  above  of  the  bitter 
taste  of  quinine,  cinchonidine,  or  cinchona  bark,  this 
has  been  known  by  such  names  as  "tasteless  chill  cure/' 
"tasteless  ague  tonic,"  or  "tasteless  chill  tonic."  It  is 
to  be  given  like  No.  1. 


A  Caustic  Balsam. 

J.  R.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  but  the 
following  formula  may  be  of  service: 

Oil  of  red  thyme 8  parts. 

Oil  of  amber,  rectified 8  parts. 

Oil  of  rosemary 10  parts. 

Camphor     20  parts. 

Alcohol   30  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid    90  parts. 

Oil  of  turpentine 340  parts. 

Sulphurated  oil   2100  parts. 

Mix  the  ingredients  properly,  stirring  the  acid  into  the  other 
liquids  mixed,  and  allow  to  cool. 


A  Root  For  Identification. 

The  D.  D.  Co.  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  root  im- 
ported from  Smyrna  and  labeled  as  follows :  "Echantil- 
lons  Sans  Valeur."  They  ask  us  what  it  is.  We  may 
say  in  reply  that  the  foregoing  is  a  French  phrase 
which  means  simply  this :  "Sample  without  value."  It 
is  not  a  drug  name  at  all.  The  sample  of  the  drug 
itself  we  are  not  able  to  identify,  and  neither  could  it 
be  identified  by  a   well-known  botanist   to^  whom  we 

submitted  it.  , 
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Pancreatised  Emulsion  of  Mixed  Fats. 

P.  I.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention.  But  the 
following  formula  of  a  pancreatic  emulsion  is  found  in 
the  literature: 

Oleomargarin  (fresh) i  ounces. 

Soap   S50  grains. 

Tragacanth,  powdered  86  grains. 

Benzoic  acid 15  grains. 

Glycerole  of  pancreatin 1  fluidounce. 

Water enough  to  make  1  pint. 

Heat  the  soap  with  i  fluidounces  of  water  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  hot  solution  to  the  melted  oleomargarin,  mix  by  rapid 
agitation  or  trituration,  add  the  tragacanth,  continue  agitating 
until  a  nucleus  emulsion  is  formed,  add  the  glycerol  and  the 
acid,  and  make  up  to  1  pint  with  water. 

GLYCEROLE  OF   PANCREATIN. 

The  glycerole  of  pancreatin  called  for  in  the  fore- 
going formula  is  made  as  follows: 

Pancreatin   100  grammes. 

Sodium  bicarbonate i  Cc.  (mils) . 

Distilled  water 200  Cc.   (mils). 

Glycerin enough  to  make  1000  Cc.  (mils). 

Dissolve  the  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  water,  and  dissolve 
the  pancreatin  in  this  solution.  Then  add  the  glycerin.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
then  filter  and  preserve  for  use. 


Removing  Tattoo  Marks. 

M.  D.  Co.— Tattoo  marks  are  said  to  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  a  paste  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin. 
A  compress  is  applied  over  the  paste  and  the  whole 
secured  with  sticking  plaster.  After  about  eight  days 
the  paste  is  taken  off,  the  dead  skin  removed,  and  the 
application  of  paste  repeated. 

Applications  of  cotton  wadding,  soaked  in  chloro- 
form and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  bandage,  have 
also  been  recommended. 

As  for  the  surgical  methods  involving  the  use  of 
strong  chemicals,  we  hesitate  to  publish  them.  If  the 
tattoo  marks  cannot  be  removed  by  such  simple  pro- 
cedures as  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sult a  physician. 


Syrup    of  Hypophosphites   Cloudy. 

J.  A.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  but  the 
following  formula  is  found  in  the  literature: 

Calcium  hypophosphite    64  grains. 

Potassium   hypophosphite    84  grains. 

Iron  sulphate  24  grains. 

Man^nese  sulphate  10  grains. 

§uinine  sulphate   7  grains, 
trychnine  sulphate   1  grain. 

Glucose  syrup 8  ounces  av. 

Simple  syrup 8  fluidounces. 

Water,  enough  to  make 16  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  and  potassium  hypophosphites  in  2  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.  Add  to  1  fluidounce  of  the  water  3  flui- 
drachms  of  the  syrup,  and  dissolve  in  the  mixture,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  the  remainder  of  the  salts.  Mix  the  solutions,  set 
aside  for  a  few  hours,  filter  into  a  bottle  containing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  syrup,  wash  the  filter  with  1  fluidounce  of  boil- 
ing water;  to  the  liquid  add  the  glucose  and  then  enough  water 
to  make  16  fluidounces. 


Obesity  Cures. 
E.  D.  C.  wants  a  formula  of  a  flesh-reducing  rem- 
edy for  external  application.  External  applications 
may  contain  either  ox-gall  or  pancreatin  in  a  soap 
base  with  the  object  of  gradually  dispelling  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  fat,  especially  about  the  cheeks  and  neck. 
External  applications  for  reducing  the  flesh,  however, 
are  of  very  questionable  value. 


A  Laxative  Cold  Tablet. 

W.  P.  B.  &  Co.  write:  "We  wish  to  put  out  our 
own  laxative  cold  tablet,  but  find  it  hard  to  get  a  good 
formula,  and  one  not  too  expensive.  It  must  contain 
quinine  or  cinchonine  in  some  form.  We  prefer  there 
should  be  no  quinine  sulphate  in  the  tablet,  and  no 
narcotics  that  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label." 

Try  the  following: 

Acetanilide   1  grain. 

Circhonine  sulphate 1  grain. 

Aloin    V<  grain. 

Podophyllum  resin  1/10  grain. 

Powdered  ipecac 1/20  grain. 

Powdered  capsicum   1/5  grain. 


Sweeping  Compounds. 

Makepeace. — ^According  to  a  patent  issued  in  1905,  a 
sweeping  compound  is  composed  of  sawdust,  silicious 
material,  rosin,  oil,  and  tar.  Another  patent  calls  for 
catechu,  1  part ;  mineral  oil,  8  parts ;  sawdust,  16  parts ; 
bran,  32  parts;  sand,  48  parts;  and  water  containing  a 
small  amount  of  nitrobenzene,  32  parts. 

This  is  offered  as  a  good  formula : 

Paraffin   wax 1   ounce  av. 

Paraffm  oil 8  pints. 

Salt 4  ounces  av. 

Sea  sand 4  pounds. 

Sawoust    5    pounds. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus I  fluidounce. 

Melt  the  wax,  add  the  parafiin  oil,  incorporate  the  sand,  salt, 
and  sawdust,  and  finally  add  the  oil  of  eucalyptus. 


Liquid  Court  -Plaster. 

J.  A.  S.  wants  a  formula  for  making  liquid  court 
plaster.  Many  of  these  preparations  are  made  by  dis- 
solving celluloid  in  acetone.  But  tfie  flexible  collodion 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  very  satisfactory.  The  for- 
mula reads: 

Collodion    020  grammes. 

Canada  turpentine   50  grammes. 

Castor  oil  80  grammes. 


Malt  Extract. 

P.  I.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention,  although  it 
is  said  to  be  made  from  equal  parts  of  malted  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat,  presumably  in  the  usual  manner  for 
preparing  malt  extracts.  A  method  of  making  malt 
extract  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  compound  the  malt  extract  with  other 
medicinal  ingredients  if  you  so  desire. 


A  Lubricant. 

T.  J.  E. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  oil  which  you  mention,  but  we  suspect  it 
has  a  petroleum  base.  A  good  lubricant  is  obtained  in 
a  "neutral"  oil  of  high  viscosity.  A  mixture  of  1  part 
of  petrolatum  and  7  parts  of  paraffin  oil  has  also  been 
recommended. 


A  Liniment. 

J.  R.  M. — We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  preparation  which  you  mention.  It  is  said 
something  of  the  kind  can  be  made  from  oils  of  tansy, 
spearmint,  and  sassafras  in  alcohol. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


THE 
TOBACCO  WAR. 


A  fierce  cut-rate  war  on 
cigars  and  tobacco  has  been 
waged  in  Boston  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  participants  were  the  Riker- 
Jaynes  group  of  chain  drug  stores  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores  on  the 
other.  The  Liggett  drug  stores  were  brought 
in  through  a  desire  to  allow  no  advantage  to 
the  competing  group  of  Riker  establishments. 
The  prices  of  tobacco  products  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  down  below  the  wholesale  cost, 
and  the  situation  was  one  of  cutting  throats 
right  and  left.  Ultimately  the  war  spread 
throughout  New  England,  where  these  various 
interests  were  represented,  and  it  threatened  to 
get  into  New  York  City. 

Finally,  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  the  United 


Cigar  Stores  installed  soda  fountains,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  they  were  even  considering 
putting  in  stocks  of  toilet  articles.  No  one 
knew  what  the  end  might  be,  and  when  it 
would  be  reached.  The  American  Tobacco 
Co.,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  behind 
the  United  Cigar  Stores,  evidently  found  that 
its  interests  were  being  imperiled,  and  so  it 
stepped  into  the  breach.  About  the  same  time 
a  mass  meeting  was  called  in  historic  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston,  preceded  by  a  stormy  confer- 
ence at  Young's  Hotel  between  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald and  representatives  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  the  L.  K.  Liggett  Co.,  the  Riker- 
Jaynes  people,  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Co.  Altogether,  as  a  result  of  these  various 
movements,  peace  of  a  certain  sort  was  patched 
up. 


COMBINATION 
THE  OUTCOME? 


In  the  meantime  it  is  ru- 
mored that  more  definite 
peace  will  be  established  by 
the  usual  American  method,  namely,  that  of 
amalgamation.  It  is  said  that  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Co.  has  been  endeavoring  to  purchase  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Riker-Hegeman- 
Jaynes  group  of  establishments,  and  one  news- 
paper despatch  from  Boston  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  state  that  this  has  already  been  done.  It  is 
said  in  some  of  the  reports  that  if  amalgama- 
tion is  really  effected,  it  will  mean  a  bigger  cut- 
rate  war  than  ever,  but  we  cannot  see  how  such 
an  end  would  be  the  outcome  unless  strong 
competition  might  develop  between  the  new 
combination  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Liggett 
interests  on  the  other.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  Liggett  people  might  be  brought  into  the 
combination  in  some  way,  but  this  is  vigorously 
denied  by  Mr.  Liggett  himself.  The  Riker  & 
Hegeman  Co.  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England  does  a  business  of  about  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  realizes  a  net  profit  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  between  a  million  and  a 

million  and  a  half.  C^  r\r\rAf> 
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The  particular  action  taken 
™o™  SCHEME,    by  ^^^    American    Tobacco 

Co.  to  end  the  tobacco  war 
several  weeks  ago  was  rather  unique.  This 
company,  as  everybody  knows,  encourages 
its  retail  distributors  to  have  certain  periodic 
sales  when  pipes,  etc.,  are  given  free 
with  purchases  of  a  stipulated  amount,  and  to 
use  other  advertising  methods  of  a  similar 
character.  The  company  therefore  sent  out  a 
notice  to  all  of  the  retail  merchants  handling 
its  goods  that  it  would  in  the  future  deny  these 
advertising  aids  to  all  those  who  cut  the  prices 
of  its  goods.  This  notice  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
within  the  Sherman  act.  As  we  understand  it, 
a  manufacturer  on  a  first  sale  has  a  right  to 
sell  goods  under  any  conditions  he  may  choose. 
It  is  only  on  resales  where  the  Sherman  law 
has  in  the  recent  past  been  declared  to  be 
violated,  and  where  anticut-rate  methods 
have  proved  a  failure.  The  present  plan  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  would  therefore 
prove  operative  in  cases  where  goods  were  sold 
direct  to  the  retailer,  but  if  the  scheme  was 
operated  through  the  jobber  it  would  in  all 
probability  not  be  enforceable,  and  it  might  be 
held  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 


The  new  tariff  is  not  of  so 

THE  TABIFF  t  •/«  -^  •         r 

AND  DRUGS,  "^^^h  spccific  as  it  IS  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  drug 
trade.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  affect  the  druggist 
less  as  a  druggist  than  as  a  member  of  the  en- 
tire community  feeling  the  influence  of  any 
economic  change  involving  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  tariff  rates  on  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  the  like  have  not  been  changed  very  ma- 
terially. What  changes  there  are,  and  how 
they  have  affected  or  may  affect  market  prices, 
we  find  explained  very  interestingly  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter: 

Three  classifications  stand  in  probably  boldest  relief 
as  most  sensitive  to  price  variation  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  in  rates.  The  so-called  habit-forming  drugs 
have  to  bear  double  imports  so  far  as  opium,  morphine 
sulphate,  and  other  opium  derivatives  and  preparations 
are  concerned.  Coca  leaves  are  assessed  at  an  equally 
radical  increase,  while  cocaine  and  its  salts  are  sub- 
jected to  higher  rates  by  thirty-three  and  one- third 
per  cent.  The  change  in  caffeine  from  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  a  dollar  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  may  seem  somewhat  of 
an  anomaly  that  the  opium  tariff  question,  either  in 
the  anticipation  or  realization,  has  played  no  appre- 
ciable part  upon  market  values.    This  may  be  accounted 


for  by  the  heavy  extent  of  the  Turkish  crop,  which 
importers  have  counted  upon. to  work  a  practical  bal- 
ance of  the  sharp  increase  in  duties.  Cocaine  has  also 
failed  to  reflect  any  market  development  incidental  to 
the  tariff,  and  no  variation  has  been  occasioned  in 
coca  leaves.  Caffeine  alone  in  this  classification  has 
responded  to  the  provision  for  a  higher  rate,  foreign 
makers  following  the  lead  of  local  interests  in  main- 
taining an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  little 
more  than  seven  per  cent. 

Another  classification  in  which  substantial  changes 
would  seem  to  be  reasonable  under  the  new  tarifiF  act 
is  that  including  nearly  all  of  the  essential  oils,  but 
so  far  none  of  the  items  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  free  list  and  assessed  at  20  per  cent,  except  bitter 
almond  oil,  has  been  subjected  to  revision  other  than 
that  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  usual  economic 
influences.  The  third  grouping  of  radical  tariff 
changes  includes  many  of  the  unground  spices,  which 
were  formerly  entitled  to  free  entry,  but  which  are 
now  on  the  dutiable  list,  ranging  from  one-half  a  cent 
per  pound  for  sage  to  eight  cents  for  mace,  among 
the  regular  items,  with  the  Bombay  or  wild  species  of 
mace  singled  out  for  a  prohibitive  tax  of  18  cents. 
Only  minor  fluctuations  have  marked  the  various  spices 
during  the  period  of  tariff  reconstruction,  and  scarcely 
any  have  been  significant  enough  to  suggest  the  effect 
of  this  factor. 

Provision  for  reduced  rates  on  many  of  the  acids 
has  been  reflected  in  a  shading  of  oxalic  by  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  for  spot  and  by  one-half  of  a  cent 
for  shipment,  while  tannic  stands  at  a  decline  of  thir- 
teen cents  for  pharmaceutical  and  twenty-one  cents 
for  the  U.  S.  P.  variety.  Other  recent  changes  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  new  duties  are 
five-cent  reductions  in  menthol  and  strychnine,  a  three- 
cent  decline  in  rapeseed  oil,  a  lowering  of  two  cents  in 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  an  easing  of  one  cent  in  rinc 
dust,  and  declines  in  antimony  by  one  and  one-quarter 
cents  in  the  oxide  and  by  one-half  a  cent  in  the  needle 
variety. 


THE 


The  Indiana  State  food  and 
PRESERVATIVE  drug  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
QUESTION.  ^g^^^g  ^j^^  ^g^  ^j  preserva- 
tives, has  been  on  test  in  the  courts  for  several 
years,  and  the  case  is  one  which  has  attracted 
very  general  attention.  It  seems  that  the  act 
specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Health  to  permit  the 
use  of  preservatives  deemed  by  it  to  be  harm- 
less. The  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  food  manufac- 
turers, sought  to  prove  the  law  imconstitu- 
tional — first,  because  the  State  had  no  right  to 
deny  the  use,  within  reason,  of  a  preservative 
like  sodium  benzoate,  and  secondly  because  the 
legislature,  in  permitting  the  Board  of  Health 
to  decide  with  respect  to  other  preservatives 
whether  or  not  they  were  harmless^  was  dele- 
gating its  legislative  authority.-^  ^^nOOQlC 
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The  case,  after  coming  up  through  one  or 
more  lower  courts,  has  just  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  three  judges  agreed,  on  the  first  point, 
that  the  State  had  a  right  to  taboo  the  use  of 
sodium  benzoate  inasmuch  as  the  wisdom  of 
its  employment  is  still  a  moot  question,  and 
has  not  been  settled  beyond  peradventure  in 
either  the  scientific  or  the  lay  mind.  They  also 
agreed  on  the  second  point,  that  the  legislature 
had  not  essentially  delegated  its  authority  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  provision  un- 
der criticism.  The  decision  as  a  whole  there- 
fore supports  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  leaves  the  plaintiffs  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  care  to  fight  the  matter 
further. 

In  the  meantime  the  statement  may  be  haz- 
arded that  this  whole  sodium  benzoate  busi- 
ness is  beautifully  mixed  up.  The  B'ederal 
government,  still  acting  under  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Remsen  Board  of  Experts,  permits 
the  use  of  sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative 
in  minimum  quantities  providing  its  content  is 
honestly  stated  on  the  label.  Certain  State 
governments,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  In- 
diana is  one,  prohibit  the  employment  of  this 
agent,  and  thus  is  exhibited  that  unfortunate 
conflict  between  State  and  national  laws  which 
is  witnessed  in  this  country  all  too  frequently. 
Legislative  uniformity  is  a  vital  necessity  all 

along  the  line. 

*     *     * 

WHEN  IS  ^  P^^^  drug  case  of  consid- 

CAMPHORATED  erablc  interest  has  recently 
been  tried  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  this  city.  A  firm  of  retailers  was 
prosecuted  under  the  Michigan  pure  drug  law 
for  selling  camphorated  oil  containing  some- 
thing like  3  or  4  per  cent  of  camphor,  whereas 
the  linimentum  camphorae  of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  a 
camphor  content  of  20  per  cent.  The  defend- 
ants set  up  the  plea  that  the  title  "Camphorated 
Oil"  nowhere  appeared  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  that  since  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  N.  F. 
were  the  sole  standards  imder  the  law,  there 
was  accordingly  no  test  to  which  camphorated 
oil  must  conform.  The  whole  case  revolved 
around  this  technicality.  The  prosecution  in- 
troduced witnesses  to  prove  that  camphorated 
oil  and  camphor  liniment  were  one  and  the 
same  thing;  that  "Camphorated  Oil"  was  a 
universally  known  s)aionyTn  for  what  the  U. 
S.  P.  calls  camphor  liniment ;  and  that  nothing 
at  all  was  shown  by  the  mere  statement  that 


camphorated  oil  as  such  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  U.  S.  P.,  since  synonyms  are  not  given  any- 
way in  that  book.  The  defense,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  witnesses  forth  to  show  that 
camphorated  oil  was  a  more  or  less  homeless 
article  which  had  no  definite  standard,  which 
was  made  in  several  different  strengths,  and 
for  which  varying  formulas  were  to  be  found 
in  different  books.  The  court,  in  charging  the 
jury,  did  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  technicality 
involved,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  same  issue 
was  made  in  a  New  York  case  some  years  ago, 
but  in  that  instance  ended  in  conviction. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

The  elimination  of  the  nar- 
PROSECUTioNS.  ^otxc  cvil  is  one  of  the  issues 
of  the  hour.  In  this  depart- 
ment last  month  we  reported  what  had  been 
done  and  was  being  done  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  discover  and  prosecute  offenders  against  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  we  are  mak- 
ing clear  in  an  editorial  this  month,  the  anti- 
narcotic  laws  of  this  State  are  open  to  serious 
objection,  and  something  new  in  the  way  of 
legislation  is  sadly  needed.  In  Ohio  the  en- 
forcement of  police  powers  formerly  lodged 
with  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  recently 
been  placed  with  the  Agricultural  Commission. 
The  latter  body,  in  full  cooperation  with  both 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  State 
Medical  Board,  is  now  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  some  disclosures  in  that  State 
may  shortly  be  expected.  In  Jersey  City  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety  is  conducting  a 
crusade  to  stamp  out  the  use  of  cocaine  and 
heroin  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  city. 
"From  one  yotmg  man  there  was  recently  se- 
cured more  than  two  ounces  of  cocaine  and 
three  bottles  of  heroin  tablets!  Another 
young  man,  now  dead  from  the  narcotic  habit, 
was  asserted  to  have  taken  no  less  than  300 
heroin  tablets  a  day!  One  of  the  results  of 
this  crusade  has  been  that  four  drugjgists  and 
two  assistants  have  been  prosecuted.  Other 
indictments  are  expected  before  long. 


THE 
HAMKISON  BILL. 


This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  Federal  anti-narcotic  leg- 
islation. We  regard  it  as 
rather  unfortunate  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  insisted  upon  certain 
amendments  to  the  Harrison  biH  pending  in^e^ 
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United  States  Senate.  The  discussion  in  Cin- 
cinnati revolved  around  the  demand  that  the 
dispensing  physician  should,  like  the  pharma- 
cist, keep  a  record  of  his  sales — ^that  is,  should 
be  made  to  write  and  file  prescriptions  for  all 
narcotics  dispensed  by  him.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a  matter  of  police  regulation  for  each 
State  to  look  after  for  itself.  In  the  second 
place,  to  insist  upon  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Harrison  bill  will  practically  amount  to  killing 
the  bill  itself.  Fierce  opposition  will  be  made 
to  such  a  provision,  and  the  bill  will  simply  die 
an  easy  death.  All  legislation  is  more  or  less 
of  a  compromise,  and  the  Harrison  bill  in  its 
present  form  represents  the  very  best  that  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference  could  secure 
at  the  present  time.  Legislation  is  often  what 
we  can  get  and  not  what  we  want. 


THE  NEW  ^^  ^^  meantime  the  United 

NARCOTIC  States  Department  of  Agri- 
-DBCiAMATiON."  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ti^g  ^ndcr  Treas- 
ury Decision  No.  33456,  has  taken  action 
which  in  a  sense  will  do  what  the  Harrison 
bill  was  expected  to  accomplish.  The  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  and  has  issued  copies  of  a 
declaration  form  which  must  be  filled  out  by 
all  ihiporters  of  and  dealers  in  cocaine,  coca, 
and  their  derivatives  and  preparations.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  importer  must  declare  under 
oath  that  the  goods  imported  are  designed  for 
use  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and  in  the  second 
instance  he  must  secure  from  every  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  whom  the  import  is  sent 
the  same  declaration  as  to  the  use  the  recipient 
will  make  of  that  portion  of  the  import  fur- 
nished him.  This  practically  amounts  to  a 
plan  for  tracing  supplies,  and  such  a  purpose 
is  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  Harrison' 
bill.  It  is  provided  in  the  ruling  or  regulation 
tinder  comment  that  the  importer  must  allow 
accredited  government  inspectors  to  go  over  all 
statements  from  persons  to  whom  he  has  sup- 
plied goods,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  im- 
porter must  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
the  amount  of  all  these  products  on  hand.  Re- 
tailers as  well  as  others  are  affected  by  this 
"declaration,"  and  must  conform  in  every  par- 
ticular to  the  requirements. 


The  western  spirit  is  ad- 
WESTERN  HUSTLE,   mirably  typified  in  the  rapid 

history  made  in  twelve  years 
by  the  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.  of  Los 


Angeles,  Cal.  The  Western  Drug  Review  con- 
tains in  the  September  issue  a  historical  sketch 
of  this  house,  and  the  story  as  told  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  the  assertion:  "From  acorn  to 
giant  oak  in  twelve  years."  The  company  was 
organized  in  1901  with  only  about  35  em- 
ployees. Affairs  were  just  beginning  to  run 
smoothly  when  the  stock  was  practically  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1906  or  1907  another  dis- 
aster befell,  when  it  was  found  that  a  flaw  in 
the  building  then  being  occupied  necessitated 
the  reconstruction  of  one  whole  side  of  it.  De- 
spite these  and  other  rebuffs,  however,  the 
company  has  pushed  steadily  forward,  until, 
on  its  twelfth  birthday,  recently  celebrated,  it 
found  itself  in  a  mammoth  structure  at  the 
comer  of  2d  and  Los  Angeles  Streets,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  130,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  This  structure — ^the  Perry  Build- 
ing— ^was  especially  fitted  up  for  the  "West- 
em"  people,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
jobbing  houses  in  the  United  States.  The  his- 
torical article  to  which  we  have  referred  gives 
a  portrait  of  L.  D.  Sale,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Ludwig  Schiff,  general  manager,  to- 
gether with  pictures  of  the  leading  department 
managers  of  the  house. 

^      Ha      * 

In  these  days  of  keen  compe- 
NOVBt  SCHEME.     ^^^^^^*  ^hcn  cvcry  merchant 

is  trying  to  get  the  jump  on 
his  competitor,  a  new  scheme  to  capture  busi- 
ness is  invented  every  few  minutes.  Witness 
what  developed  in  the  business  office  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  not  long  since:  This 
paper  decided  to  go  after  druggists  and  get  at 
least  one  page  of  display  advertising  matter 
from  them.  It  explained  that  it  would  print  in 
the  center  of  this  page  a  number  of  formulas 
for  seasonable  preparations,  without  specifying 
the  amounts  or  proportions  of  the  various  in- 
gredients, but  explaining  that  the  prescriptions 
could  be  filled  at  the  drug  stores  whose  adver- 
tisements appeared  in  connection  therewith. 
Such  druggists,  for  the  very  easy  and  beggarly 
sum  of  $8.40  a  month,  would  be  entitled  to  two 
inches  of  advertising  space  on  this  page.  But, 
mind  you,  the  advertisement  would  appear 
only  once  a  month,  and  the  druggist  would 
therefore  get  only  one  insertion  at  this  price. 
It  was  a  sort  of  reciprocity  deal ;  the  dmggist 
who  bought  advertising  space  was  to  get  from 
the  newspaper  the  prescriptions  as  a  whole,  so 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  fill  them  when 
the  people  flocked  into  his  store  by  hundred^ 
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It  was  all  very  prettily  worked  out,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
as  soon  as  it  got  wind  of  the  deal,  put  a 
quietus  on  it  by  formal  disapproval. 


THE  DETMorr       ^he   Detroit   druggists    are 
MEETING  very    much    delighted    that 

the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  is  coming  to  this  city  next  year. 
Already,  under  the  generalship  of  Leonard  A. 
Seltzer,  they  are  beginning  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  gathering.  The  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train  will  be  the  official  headquarters,  and  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  large 
convention  floor  at  the  top  of  the  hotel  insures 
plenty  of  rooms  for  the  various  branches  of 
association  work,  and  the  distance  from  the 
street  will  mean  quiet  on  the  one  hand  and 
cooling  breezes  from  the  river  on  the  other. 
Detroit  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in 
the  coimtry,  and  the  entertainment  features 
now  being  decided  upon  will  many  of  them  be 
unique  for  this  reason.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
have  volunteered  to  furnish  a  chartered  boat 
during  one  whole  afternoon  and  evening:  a 
run  will  be  made  up  to  St.  Clair  Flats,  some- 
times termed  the  "Venice  of  America,"  and 
dinner  will  probably  be  served  on  board. 


as  "syndicate"  material,  and  was  probably  fur- 
nished to  other  Simday  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  The  author,  whose  name  was  not 
divulged,  told  how,  twenty  or  more  years  ago, 
she  had  against  considerable  odds  taken  up  the 
study  of  pharmacy,  and  how  she  had  finally 
secured  a  hospital  position  which  paid  her  $70 
a  month  and  enabled  her  to  support  herself  and 
her  little  daughter  very  comfortably.  The  ar- 
ticle was  a  legitimate  one  rather  compli- 
mentary to  pharmacy,  and  did  not  belong  to 
that  more  or  less  frequent  type  of  newspaper 
stories  wherein  the  druggist  is  held  up  to  public 
censure  and  scorn. 


WAGON 
VENDING. 


In  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin  for  September  we 
mentioned  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  L.  Z.  Lantz  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Pharmaceutical  Association  describ- 
ing a  cooperative  vending  wagon  company  or- 
ganized by  druggists  themselves.  Since  then 
we  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
Bulletin  subscribers  asking  us  to  give  them 
Mr.  Lantz's  address.  We  may  therefore  say 
that  he  is  to  be  reached  at  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  concern  in  question  is 
The  National  Druggist  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  California  Drug  Qerks' 
THE  GLERis.  ^  Association  seems  to  be  a 
very  live  body.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  annual  convention  lasting  two  days  was 
held  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  Oakland  was  selected 
for  the  meeting  place  in  1915,  the  year  of  the 
World's  Exposition.  From  the  reports  of  this 
year's  gathering  we  discover  that  the  associa- 
tion has  an  established  wage  scale  according  to 
which  registered  pharmacists  get  $100  a  month 
and  registered  assistants  $75  a  month.  J.  S. 
O'Callaghan  was  elected  president,  C.  F.  Hol- 
man  recording  secretary,  and  J.  A.  Besby 
treasurer. 


NO  WONDER  I 


O.  K. 


There  recently  appeared  in  a 
Sunday  issue  of  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  a  "feature"  ar- 
ticle written  by  a  young  woman,  and  entitled 
"What  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy  Has  Done 
for  Me."    This  was  doubtless  what  is  known 


The  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy in  Iowa  has  discovered 
that  the  reason  why  the  five- 
and  ten-cent  stores,  as  well  as  certain  depart- 
ment stores,  are  able  to  sell  toilet  preparations 
at  so  low  a  figure  is  because  they  are  made  of 
wood  alcohol !  This  appears  to  be  a  wide  field 
for  investigation  and  prosecution.  The  Iowa 
Board  has  already  brought  suit  in  two  cases. 
In  one  instance  the  defendants  were  fined  $50 
and  costs,  and  in  the  other  $25  and  costs. 


MUST 
STAY  SOBER  I 


The  Iowa  Board  has  also 
adopted  a  rule  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  registered  pharmacist  who  drinks 
to  excess  or  who  uses  narcotic  drugs  immod- 
erately. The  situation  was  developed  by  the 
case  of  one  druggist  against  whom  complaints 
had  been  made  that  he  was  dispensing  drugs 

while  in  an  unfit  condition.  ,    C^  r^r^r^Ar-*^ 
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AS  TO  STATE  ANTI-NARCOTIC  LEGISLA- 
TION. 

A  discussion  developed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation which  might  well  have  taken  place  at  al- 
most any  other  State  meeting  in  the  country, 
for  the  conditions  are  very  much  the  same 
everywhere.  At  the  Michigan  meeting  W.  E. 
Collins  read  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  after  he  had  finished 
it  Charles  F.  Mann  of  Detroit  asked  Mr.  Col- 
lins what  success  the  1)oard  had  experienced 
during  the  last  year  in  prosecuting  violators  of 
the  law.  This  simple  little  question  opened  up 
a  subsequent  discussion  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Collins  frankly  confessed  that  the  Mich- 
igan law  was  so  faulty  that  very  little  punish- 
ment could  be  meted  out  to  the  sinners.  This 
was  true  of  the  pharmacy  law,  an  ancient  and 
hoary  statute  something  like  30  years  of  age, 
and  it  was  also  true  of  the  anti-narcOtic  pro- 
visions. Mr.  Collins  said  he  hoped  most  earn- 
estly that  something  might  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation  at  the  present  meeting,  and  that 
new  legislation  of  a  suitable  character  might  be 
decided  upon.  President  Riechel  supported 
Mr.  Collins  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
laws  and  declared  that  convictions  could  not 
be  secured  in  the  absence  of  more  restrictive 
provisions.  This  gave  Mr.  Mann  his  cue.  He 
declared  that  his  very  purpose  in  putting  the 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Collins  had  been  to  bring  out 
the  confession  that  the  present  laws  were 
faulty  and  seriously  in  need  of  improvement. 
In  Detroit  recently,  for  instance,  where  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy  had  found  a  number  of 
druggists  and  others  guilty  of  selling  heroin  to 
habitues  in  great  quantities,  little  could  be  done 
simply  because  the  State  imposed  no  adequate 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  this  drug.  Mr. 
Mann  earnestly  pleaded  with  the  association  to 
grapple  with  the  conditions  and  to  frame  a  new 
anti-narcotic  bill  to  meet  the  issue. 

At  this  point  the  floor  was  taken  by  Charles 
M.  Woodruff,  the  author  of  the  Michigan  anti- 
cocaine  law,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Drug  Trade  Conference.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff made  it  clear  that  at  the  present  time,  so 


far  as  anti-narcotic  legislation  was  concerned, 
Michigan  really  had  nothing  but  a  cocaine  law. 
It  was  true  that  there  was  a  morphine  pro- 
vision in  the  pharmacy  act,  but  it  was  more  or 
less  ineffective  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
it  wasn't  properly  drawn  anyway,  and  sec- 
ondly because  it  was  part  of  the  pharmacy  act 
proper  instead  of  part  of  an  anti-narcotic  law. 
Because  this  morphine  provision  was  in  the 
pharmacy  act  it  regulated  pharmacists  only, 
and  left  everybody  else  free  to  peddle  morphine 
as  they  pleased!  The  point  was  made  dear 
that  all  anti-narcotic  restrictions  ought  to  be, 
not  in  a  general  pharmacy  law,  but  in  a  sepa- 
rate anti-narcotic  statute. 

Mr.  Wopdruff  declared  that  what  was 
needed  in  Michigan  was  a  practical  anti-nar- 
cotic law  built  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
cocaine  law.  The  heroin  evil,  he  said,  was  a 
new  one  which  had  arisen  during  the  last  few 
years,  since  the  existing  anti-narcotic  laws  had 
been  enacted.  The  rapid  rise  and  considerable 
development  of  this  evil  had  brought  forth  a 
demand  for  the  revision  of  all  anti-narcotic 
laws,  and  he  hoped  Michigan  would  take  her 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  such  a  movement.  He 
explained  that,  in  general.  State  legislation  af- 
fecting pharmacists  divided  itself  into  four 
groups.  Each  State  should  have  (1)  a  general 
pharmacy  law,  (2)  a  poison  law,  (3)  a  pure 
drug  law,  and  (4)  an  anti-narcotic  law.  These 
several  kinds  of  statutes  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  and  it  was  always  a  mis- 
take to  mix  and  confuse  them'. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  Presi- 
dent Riechel  bitterly  criticized  the  druggists 
of  the  State  for  their  failure  to  support  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  He  asserted  that  if  every 
one  had  flocked  to  the  defense  of  that  measure 
the  situation  would  have  been  corrected  and 
the  present  lament  would  have  been  imneces- 
sary.  Mr.  Woodruff  replied,  however,  that 
the  bill  mentioned  by  Mr.  Riechel  was  open  to 
several  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place 
it  sought  to  cover  too  much  ground  instead  of 
being  limited  to  one  of  the  distinct  groups 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  classification.  In 
the  second  place,  it  contained  an  unconstitu- 
tional provision  limiting  the  sale  of  proprietary 
medicines  to  registered  pharmacists.  The  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  by 
specific  declaration,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Michigan  by  inference,  have  held  that  patent 
medicines,  being  sealed  and  wrapped  and  ready 
for  the  market,  and  involving  no  possible  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  could  be  sold  by  any 
merchant,  and  that  a  law  was  invalid  which 
sought  to  restrict  their  sale  to  any  one  class. 

The  whole  discussion  at  the  Michigan  meet- 
ing was  one  of  significance  and  value.  As  near 
as  could  be  told,  the  entire  membership  in  at- 
tendance was  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
expressed,  and  was  desirous  of  having  a  better 
pharmacy  act  and  a  better  anti-narcotic  law 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  State.  It 
was  generally  realized  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  frame  these  measures.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  pressure  of  routine  busi- 
ness, and  because  the  three  sessions  of  the 
meeting  seemed  too  few  to  transact  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association,  nothing  definite  was 
done,  no  committee  appointed,  and  no  step 
taken  to  crystallize  the  views  of  the  member- 
ship. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
omission  will  be  corrected  next  year. 


COMBATING   CHEAP    COMPETITION   IN 
HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE. 

A  series  of  articles  of  some  importance  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  in  a  symposium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  question,  how 
to  meet  cheap  competition  without  lowering 
the  price?  is  discussed  by  druggists  who  have 
had  to  face  this  problem  in  their  business. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  cheaper 
brands  from  flooding  the  market  lies  in  a  cam- 
paign of  -education.  If  we  can  only  teach  the 
public  the  better  quality  of  the  recognized 
makes,  the  question  of  price  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

That  there  are  solutions  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  on  the  market  that  consist  of  little 
more  than  acidulated  water  is  very  generally 
admitted.  That  hydrogen  peroxide  is  some- 
times deliberately  marketed  below  the  standard 
strength  is  also  pretty  generally  known  among 
the  trade.  It  is  further  true,  that  unless 
proper  precautions  be  taken  in  handling  the 
preparation,  it  is  very  possible  to  make  a  solu- 
tion that  tests  up  to  standard  for  a  short  in- 
terval but  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  in  the 
market.  Permanence  of  the  peroxide  content, 
indeed,  is  a  quality  that  usually  differentiates 


the  cheap  from  the  better  grades  of  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

These  are  points  worth  keeping  in  mind. 
Often  a  little  talk  on  quality  will  mean  a  25- 
cent  instead  of  a  ten-cent  sale.  The  truth  of 
that  contention  stands  out  plainly  in  our  sympo- 
sium this  month.  Some  of  the  writers  say  they 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  several  grades  and 
permit  the  customer  to  take  his  choice.  That 
sounds  a  bit  precarious.  It  would  seem  that 
to  place  two  quarter-pint  bottles  on  the  counter, 
one  for  20  cents  and  the  other  for  a  dime, 
would  be  gambling  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
buyer.  Low  price  is  always  a  temptation.  Per- 
haps it  were  best  to  hand  out  the  better  grade 
first,  reserving  the  ten-cent  package  as  a  last 
resort. 

For  purposes  of  display  on  the  counter  or  in 
the  window,  the  druggist  is  money  ahead  who 
pushes  the  20-  or  25-cent  package.  There  is 
little  sense  in  educating  people  to  buy  cheap 
peroxide,  because,  once  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  ten-cent  packages,  it  is  no  violent 
change  to  buy  the  product  from  the  department 
store.  If  the  druggist  sells  peroxide  for  a 
dime  he  only  stands  on  a  par  with  his  cheap 
competitors. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann  sends  us  a  characteristic 
communication  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of 
the  "Cheap  John  peroxide  vendors,"  Mr.  Bode- 
mann writes:  "the  only  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  to  tell  the  people  the  naked  truth  about 
the  'slop'  sold  as  peroxide,  and  by  a  normal 
dose  of  peroxide  backbone  stand  firmly  for  fair 
prices  and  good  goods." 


PROFESSOR  LLOYD'S  RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  in 
the  department  of  "Selections,"  we  are  reprint- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Pacific  Pharmacist 
presumably  written  by  Dr.  Albert  Schneider, 
and  touching  on  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd's  new 
reagent  for  the  precipitation  of  alkaloids.  This 
reagent  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  pharmaceutical  scientists,  and  it  was 
discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Quoting  somewhat  freely  from  a  paper  read 
on  that  occasion  by  M.  I.  Wilbert,  we  may  say 
that  Lloyd  has  found  that  hydrous  aluminum 
silicate  has  the  property  of  combining  with 
alkaloids  and  some  other  chemicals--in  neutral 
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or  acid  solutions,  removing  them  completely 
by  precipitation.  The  precipitated  material  can 
subsequently  be  washed  with  water,  or  acidu- 
lated water,  and  the  alkaloids  recovered  by 
treatment  with  an  alkali  and  removed  by  means 
of  a  suitable  solvent.  The  phenomenon  is  es- 
sentially one  of  absorption. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  discovery  in 
pharmacy,  as  distinct  from  chemistry,  is  this, 
that  an  alkaloid  when  so  absorbed  and  precipi- 
tated is  tasteless.  Apparently,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  alkaloids  like  strychnine  and 
quinine  may  be  made  tasteless  by  the  use  of 
this  method.  Some  one  asked  Mr.  Wilbert  at 
the  Pennsylvania  meeting  if  the  process  had 
any  effect  upon  the  therapeutic  property  of  an 
alkaloid  so  treated,  and  the  reply  was  that  it 
had  none.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  might  experiment  with  the  use  of  ful- 
lers' earth,  but  it  should  be  said  that  Professor 
Lloyd  has  had  two  patents  issued  to  him  and 
that  he  is  protecting  himself  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  in  the  use  of  the  method. 

Of  just  what  value  Professor  Lloyd's  dis- 
covery may  be  in  practical  application  by  drug- 
gists or  manufacturers  remains  to  be  decided. 


WANTED! 


The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  find  that  they 
are  running  out  of  certain  classes  of  material 
for  publication.  We  therefore  invite  our 
readers  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

1.  We  want  some  good,  snappy,  successful 
window  displays — window  displays  that  have 
brought  business.  The  photographs  them- 
selves must  be  sharp  and  distinct,  and  at  least 
4J/$  by  6j>^  inches  in  size.  For  all  accepted 
pictures,  when  accompanied  by  textual  descrip- 
tions, we  pay  $5.00  in  cash. 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  four  or  five  years, 
ever  since  the  department  was  created,  we  have 
run  low  on  Dollar  Ideas.  Have  our  readers 
tired  of  the  department?  Has  it  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  is  something  new  wanted  in  its 
place?  If  not,  please  send  us  some  contribu- 
tions. One  dollar  is  promptly  paid  in  cash  for 
all  accepted  ideas.  The  material  must  of 
course  be  new,  and  this  is  admittedly  rather 
difficult  for  the  reason  that  the  department  has 
already  covered  a  very  wide  scope. 

3.  Last  year  we  had  a  series  of  13  or  14 
papers  under  the  general  title  of  "My  Best- 


paying  Side-line."  We  feel  that  this  subject 
was  by  no  means  exhausted.  Has  anybody 
else  a  short  article  along  this  line  to  contribute? 
We  are  willing  to  pay  $5.00  for  all  accepted 
contributions  on  this  topic. 

4.  Our  readers  used  to  send  us  in  a  good 
many  specimen  advertisements  and  booklets 
for  comment  in  the  department  of  "Business 
Hints."  Recently,  however,  we  have  had  al- 
most nothing.  Have  druggists  ceased  to  ad- 
vertise ?  If  not,  send  along  your  publicity  mat- 
ter for  description  or  reproduction  so  that 
others  may  profit  by  your  initiative,  and  yoii 
by  theirs. 

So  here  you  are — now  get  busy  and  send  us 
in  the  material! 


ONE  REMEDY  FOR  EVERYTHING? 

Is  it  possible  to  group  within  the  confines  of 
a  single  remedy  the  essentials  of  a  panacea? 
This  has  been  the  big  dream  of  dreamers  since 
men  dreamed  in  medicine.  The  search  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  was  but  a  detached  frag- 
ment of  the  same  golden  mirage. 

Restricting  the  spectdation  to  a  narrower 
field,  is  it  beyond  reason  to  hope  that  a  single 
bactericide  will  yet  be  discovered  which  will 
act  as  a  specific,  a  never-failing  curative  agent, 
in  all  forms  of  disease  due  to  infection? 

Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich  first  thought  he  had  such 
an  agent  when  he  brought  out  Salvarsan. 
There  is  nothing  illogical,  he  says,  in  the  idea 
of  a  substance  that  is  fatal  to  all  bacterial  or- 
ganisms, one  injection  of  which  would  serve  as 
a  "complete  radical  cure."  Moreover,  in  an 
address  before  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine,  in  London,  he  announced 
his  hope  of  obtaining  just  such  a  substance. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  Prof. 
Ehrlich's  name  be  promoted  to  the  company  of 
the  immortals — Lister,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  the 
rest — it  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  when  he 
sees  fit  to  take  the  world  into  his  confidence  his 
words  are  listened  to  with  respect. 

The  trend  of  the  most  spectacular  branch  of 
scientific  medicine  is  here  plainly  indicated. 
Professor  Ehrlich  may  not  bequeath  to  us  a 
cure-all,  nor  even  a  "complete  radical  cure," 
but  it  is  scarcely  a  hazard  to  advance  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  from  just  this  field  in  which 
he  is  working  that  we  must  expect  those  radi- 
cal changes  in  pharmacy  which  are  looked  for 
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PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


PROSPEROUS   AND  DOESN'T  KNOW  IT. 

It  is  quite  customary  for  a  druggist  to  make 
considerably  less  money  than  he  thinks  he  is 
making,  but  here  is  a  man,  contrary  to  our 
-experience,  who  is  doing  remarkably  well  but 
who  nevertheless  thinks  he  isn't.  He  asks  us 
to  help  him  out,  but  he  doesn't  need  any  such 
assistance.  Here  is  his  statement  as  he  fur- 
nishes it: 


To  inventory  $10,529  16 

To  fixtures  1.990  75 

By  discounts $  215  49 

To  wages  $  3,102  03 

To  personal  4.947  92 

To  house  1,016  79 

To  expense   1,683  94 

To  freight   928  67 

To  mdse.  purchased  . .  14,094  37 

By  mdse.   sales $23,586  06 

By  inventory,  Apr.  30,  '13  10,989  90 

By  fixtures  2,581  77 

Profit  and  loss 920  41 


1912. 

April  30 

a 

30 

1913. 

April  30 

if 

30 

it 

30 
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30 

tt 

30 
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$38,293  63    $38,293  63 

The  item  of  wages  includes  my  own  salary  of  $1000. 
The  "personal"  item  represents  outside  investments, 
personal  taxes,  life  insurance,  etc.  The  item  of  expense 
includes  everything  connected  with  the  store,  such  as 
advertising,  rent,  light,  fuel,  'phone,  insurance,  and  the 
like.  I  have  made  a  10-per-cent  depreciation  in  the  fix- 
tures, and  have  added  some  new  fixtures  during  the 
year. 

I  am  always  working  hard,  and  yet  am  always 
liard  up.  Please  show  me  the  error  of  my  ways.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  not  take  a  financial  expert  to  see  that  the 
wage  item  is  too  high,  but  I  would  like  you  to  criti- 
•cize  the  statement  fully,  showing  my  gross  and  net 
profits,  the  cost  of  doing  business,  etc.,  etc.,  and  head 
»me  in  the  right  direction. 

In  analyzing*  the  foregoing  statement  let 
us  get  at  it  in  this  way,  changing  our  friend's 
method  somewhat: 

Inventory  April  30,  1912: 

Stock    $10,529  16 

Fixtures  1 990  75  $12,519  91 

Purchases  for  the  year : 

Gross  purchases  $14,094  37 

Freight    928  67 

$15,023  04 
Less  cash  discounts   215  49  $14,807  55 

Total  merchandise  %27,327  46 


Inventory  April  30,  1913 : 

Stock   $10,989  90 

Fixtures    2,581  77  $13,571  67 

Cost  of  goods  sold 13,755  79 

Sales  \ 23,586  06 

Cost  of  goods  sold ". .  13,755  79 

Gross  profits   $  9,830  27 

'  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  man's  gross 
profits.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  arbi- 
trarily taken  the  freight  item  out  of  the  ex- 
pense account  and  have  transferred  it  where  it 
belongs,  to  the  purchase  or  merchandise  ac- 
count. Now  before  we  can  deduct  the  expenses 
from  the  gross  profits,  and  thus  find  out  what 
the  net  profits  are,  we  must  first  agree  on  this 
very  question  of  expenses.  Our  correspondent 
has  stuck  a  lot  of  things  in  the  expense  account 
which  do  not  belong  there.  The  "personal" 
item,  for  instance,  isn't  in  any  sense  an  ex- 
pense, but  represents  in  part  the  final  or  net 
profit  yielded  by  the  business.  So  with  the 
"house"  item.  On  the  other  hand  the  propri- 
etor has  listed  a  salary  for  himself  of  only 
$1000.  This  of  course  is  absurdly  low  for  a 
business  in  the  twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
class.  A  salary  of  at  least  $2000  or  $2500 
should  be  considered  only  a  fair  tax  on  the 
business.  With  these  explanations,  then,  we 
proceed  to  estimate  what  the  expenses  are: 

Proprietor's  salary   $2  500  00 

Other  wages  2,102  03 

Other  expenses  1,683  94 

Total  expenses    $6,285  97 

Gross  profits $9,830  27 

Expenses   6285  97 

Net  profits   $3,544  30 

With  the  foregoing  analysis  of  this  man's 
statement  it  will  be  seen  right  away  that  he  is 
doing  pretty  well.  His  gross  profit,  based  on 
sales,  is  43.4  per  cent.  Could  you  ask  anything 
better  than  that  ?  His  expenses,  calculated  ra- 
tionally as  we  have  done,  are  26.6  per  cent,  and 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  that  his  wage  item  is 
too  large.  Deducting  his  percentage  of  ex- 
pense from  his  percentage  of  gross  profit,  we 
find  a  net  profit  left  of  16.8.  A  net  profit  of 
15  per  cent  is  high. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  our  correspondent 
gets  a  total  income  from  the  business,  includ- 
ing his  salary,  of  $6044.30.     Does  he  want 

anything  more  than  this?  ^^.^^-wi-rT^ 
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Just  one  word  in  conclusion:  Our  corre- 
spondent, by  discounting  all  his  bills,  saved  a 
total  of  $408.94  during  the  year.  In  order  to 
do  this,  however,  he  had  to  borrow  the  money, 
and  his  interest  charges  were  $193.45. .  The 
difference  was  $215.49.  In  other  words,  by 
the  use  of  a  little  foresight,  and  by  making 
other  people's  money  work  for  him,  he  saved 
$215  in  one  year — something  like  75  cents 
every  day!  To  us  this  is  a  very  convincing 
object-lesson  in  the  value  of  discounting  bills 
even  if  money  has  to  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose. 


HE  WANTS   TO   PAY   EXPENSES! 

We  have  deceived  the  following  letter  from 
a  druggist  in  South  Dakota: 

My  expenses  are  as  follows : 

Rent  $  150  00 

Insurance    27  00 

Taxes    50  00 

Light    14  00 

Fuel   65  00 

Freight,  drayage  and  expressage 225  00 

Personal  withdrawals 544  00 

Revenue  license 25  00 

Pharmacy  license  3  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  75  00 


$1178  00 

My  inventory  on  July  1  of  this  year  showH  $2784 
in  stock  and  $1120  in  fixtures,  a  total  of  $3909.  So  far 
as  my  expenses  are  concerned,  I  may  say  that  I  carry 
only  $1000  of  insurance,  when  I  ought  to  carry  at  least 
$3500.  Now  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  How  much 
business  must  I  do  a  year  to  pay  expenses?  My  gross 
profit  is  31  per  cent. 

This  is  simple  enough.  We  assume  that  our 
correspondent  means  that  his  gross  profit  is 
31  per  cent  of  his  sales.  Every  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  that  he  sells,  therefore,  yields  him  a 
gross  profit  of  31  cents.  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  he  must  sell  in  a  year  to  yield  a 
gross  profit  of  $1178,  this  being  the  amount  of 
his  expenses.  The  proposition  may  therefore 
be  stated  as  follows: 

§1.00  :  31  :  :  X  :  $1178. 
The  answer  is  $3800.  He  must  sell  $3800 
worth  of  goods  a  year  to  yield  a  gross  profit  of 
$1178.  This  being  the  amount  of  his  annual 
expenses,  he  has  then  just  broken  even.  What- 
ever goods  he  sells  beyond  this  amount  con- 
tributes towards  his  net  profit.  The  31  per 
cent  of  gross  profit  then  becomes,  all  of  it,  a 


net  profit,  since  his  total  expenses  have  already 
been  taken  care  of. 

So  much  for  answering  our  correspondent's 
question.  We  may  now  go  a  step  further  and 
indulge  in  a  little  friendly  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  this  man  is  criminally  negligent  in 
only  taking  out  $1000  of  insurance  protection 
when  he  has  $3909  worth  of  property  to  pro- 
tect. In  case  of  a  fire,  which  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  any  man,  he  would  experience  a  net  loss 
of  $2909.  For  this  lack  of  foresight  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  made  no  allow- 
ance in  our  calculation  for  the  element  of  de- 
preciation. Something  should  be  written  off 
every  year  for  the  real  loss  in  value  which  the 
property  has  experienced  by  reason  of  age  and 
use,  and  this  should  be  added  to  the  expenses. 
It  is  not  there  now,  and  to  this  extent  the  fig- 
ures are  faulty  and  in  need  of  correction. 

In  the  third  place,  our  correspondent  has 
added  the  item  of  freight,  drayage,  and  ex- 
pressage to  the  expense  account.  In  reality  it 
should  be  added  to  the  merchandise  account. 
It  is  properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods 
and  should  be  considered  as  such.  If  the  item 
is  taken  out  of  the  expense  account,  however, 
it  should  be  transferred  to  the  merchandise  ac- 
count, and  we  have  no  means  of  transferring  it 
in  this  way  for  the  reason  that  our  corre- 
spondent has  not  given  us  his  purchases  for 
the  year.  Neither  do  we  know  what  his  sales 
are,  so  that  we  cannot  change  his  gross  profit 
percentage.  Of  course  the  final  result  would 
be  the  same,  in  whichever  account  the  freight 
item  might  appear,  but  if  our  correspondent 
had  put  it  in  the  merchandise  account  he  would 
have  seen  right  away  that  his  goods  cost  him 
more  money  than  he  thought  they  did,  and  he 
would  therefore  have  endeavored  to  get  more 
for  them. 


Pyro-Tcchniquc. — 

Pyrophoric  alloys,  which  are  in  frequent  use  to-day 
as  a  substitute  for  matches,  and  which  give  out  an 
abundant  shower  of  brilliant  sparks  when  scratched  or 
struck,  are  composed  mostly  of  cerium.  Their  prop- 
erty depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  struck  or 
scratched,  small  particles  are  liberated  which  take  fire 
spontaneously — aided  by  the  heat  of  friction — and  bum 
in  the  air.  The  alloy  was  discovered  by  Welsbach,  and 
its  manufacture  has  assumed  considerable  proportions. 
The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  pure  cerium  will  not 
act  that  way. 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D. 

James  F.  Finneran,  president-elect  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  is  a  very  successful  druggist  in 
Boston.  He  is  the  president  and  leading  spirit 
of  the  Woodward  Drug  Co.  This  company 
owns  two  stores — one  in  the  Paddock  Building 


really  separate  pharmacies,  often  enter  one  for 
an  article  after  they  have  been  told  in  the  other 
that  it  is  not  in  stock.  Thus  the  Woodward 
people  catch  them  both  going  and  coming ! 

There  are  many  oculists,  physicians,  and 
dentists  in  the  Paddock  Building,  and  this  fact 
considerably  increases  the  business  possibilities 
of  the  location.  Messrs.  Finneran  and  Murphy 
have  a  private  office  upstairs  on  the  third  or 
fourth  floor  where  they  conduct  their  corre- 
spondence and  transact  other  important  busi- 
ness away  from  the  interruptions  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pharmacy  itself.  This  private 
office,  by  the  way,  is  quite  frequently  the  scene 
of  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  Finneran  has  always  been  a  very  active 
and  useful  man  in  pharmacy,  and  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  Boston  Druggists'  As- 
sociation, and  the  Boston  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  His  particular  interest  has  always 
been  pharmaceutical  legislation.     For  a  long 


James  F.  Finneban. 

at  102  Tremont  Street,  and  the  other  at  20 
Bromfield  Street.  Gardner  E.  Murphy,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  is  not  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  business. 

The  main  store  in  the  Paddock  Building  on 
Tremont  Street  is  shown  in  an  accompanying 
illustration.  It  occupies  an  interesting  position 
right  across  the  street  from  the  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground — one  of  the  historic  places  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  final  resting  spot  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  many 
others  who  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
American  annals. 

It  is  not  made  sufficiently  dear  in  the  en- 
graving that  the  pharmacy  occupies  the  entire 
first  floor  of  the  structure.  The  main  entrance 
to,  and  the  hall  of,  the  building  is  in  the  center, 
and  the  store  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts: 
these  meet  in  the  rear,  however,  and  the  space 
therefore  describes  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  Many  people,  assuming  in  their  haste 
that  the  two  front  sections  of  the  store  are 


Main  pharmacy  of  the  Woodward  Drag  Co..  of  which  Mr.  Fin- 
neran is  the  president  and  leading  tpirit.  The  store  occupies  the 
entire  fltst  floor  of  the  structure  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  and  hallway  of  the  bnQdinff 
are  in  the  center. 


time  he  has  served  as  a  legislative  watchdog  for 
the  druggists  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  has  been  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
.  State  association.  Last  year  he  was  a  member 
likewise  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  represented  that  organization 
as  one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference. 

Mr.  Finneran  is  an  urbane  and  a  polished   t 
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gentleman.  Consideration  for  others  is  one  of 
his  marked  characteristics.  He  has  plenty  of 
determination  and  insistence,  but  he  goes 
through  the  world  without  arousing  friction 
and  opposition.  He  is  married,  has  one  son, 
and  resides  in  the  Boston  suburb  of  Everett. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  ASPIRANT. 

Grant  W.  Stevens  has  been  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Michigan 
legislature.  The  druggists  of  Detroit  are 
standing  back  of  him  and  will  work  hard  to 
land  him  in  the  job.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it — ^the  drug  trade  ought  to  have  its  represen- 
tatives in  every  State  legislature  in  the  country. 
In  some  States  the  drt^ggists  are  well  taken 
care  of  in  this  particular.  In  other  States  there 
is  no  one  in  the  legislative  halls  to  maintain  and 
protect  their  interests.     Mr.  Stevens  has  been 


A   DRUGGIST-SENATOR   IN   COLORADO. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  pub- 
lished portraits  of  20  or  30  druggists  who  are 
at  the  present  time  members  of  State  legisla- 
tures, members  of  city  councils,  mayors,  or 
public  servants  of  one  kind  or  another.  Con- 
spicuous in  this  list  is  Hubert  Reynolds,  a. 
member  of  the  State  senate  in  Colorado.  Sen- 
ator Reynolds  is  evidently  one  of  those  mea 
who  has  become  very  well  to  do,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  who  got  his  start  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  irk 
1860,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 


HUBBRT  BBTNOLD8. 


Orant  W.  Stbvbns. 

treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for  two  or  three 
years,  has  been  president  of  the  Detroit  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  is  a  steady  and 
persistent  worker  generally  in  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal family.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  be  made  a  member  of  the  next  legislature 
of  the  State. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  and  went  to  Colorado  in  search 
of  health  during  1878.  After  working  on  a 
stock  ranch  for  five  years,  and  becoming  a 
strong  and  husky  youth,  he  got  a  place  in  a 
drug  store  as  a  bottle  washer.  The  next  thing 
we  hear  about  him  is  that  he  attended  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  Chicago.  This  was  in  1888,  ten 
years  after  he  struck  Colorado.  In  1893  he 
opened  a  drug  store  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  was  interested  in  sev- 
eral other  stores  throughout  the  State.  Finally^ 
about  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  disposed  of 
all  his  drug  stores  and  now  has  large  interests 
in  ditches,  reservoirs  and  ranches.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Colorado  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  by  reason  of  his  dual  position 
ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  druggists  of 
Colorado.  Senator  Reynolds  declares  that  he 
is  not  a  politician,  which  makes  it  still  more 
evident  that  he  is  in  position  to  do  yeoman 
service.  ^  t 
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THE  NEW  DEAN  OF  THE  MONTREAL 
COLLEGE. 

Alex.  B.  J.  Moore  has  recently  been  elected 
dean  of  the  Montreal  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
succeed  the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Morrison.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  dean,  Professor  Moore 
holds  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Pliarmacy, 
Toxicology,  and  Botany.  Bom  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  in  1865,  and  receiving  his  general 
education  and  serving  his  pharmaceutical  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Emerald  Isle,  Professor 
Moore  came  to  Canada  and  obtained  a  position 
in  the  house  of  Evans  Sons  &  Mason.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  the  Montreal  College  of 
Pharmacy  two  years  later  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  chief  chemist  in  the  house,  and 
when  the  amalgamation  was  effected  some 
years  ago  into  the  National  Drug  and  Chemical 


can  Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Carter  was  local  secretary  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  in 
1906,  and  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  chairman  of 
the  ladies'  committee  on  that  occasion.    These 


Thb  latb  Frank  H.  Cabtbb. 

two  were  the  official  hosts,  and  their  work  was 
made  the  subject  of  very  general  approval. 
Mr.  Carter  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time 
and  had  failed  rapidly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  was  65  years  old.  For  more  than 
25  years  he  had  conducted  a  drug  store  in  In- 
dianapolis on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 


Alkx.  B.  Moobb. 


Co.,  he  was  made  chief  pharmaceutical  and 
analytical  chemist — a,  position  he  still  holds. 
Professor  Moore  is  well  known  as  a  Knight 
Templar  and  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
and  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


DEATH  OF  PRANK  H.  CARTER. 

Frank  H.  Carter,  of  Indianapolis,  treasurer 
of  the  Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Association  for 
many  years,  died  some  weeks  ago  not  long 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  former  years 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  were  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 


THE  SON  OF  A  DRUGGIST. 

Some  months  ago,  when  we  were  printing  a 
series  of  pictures  of  druggists'  children,  we  re- 
ceived from  Eddy  C.  Gilbert,  of  Rushford, 
N.  Y.,  a  portrait  of  what  he  called  his  "kid." 
We  did  not  reproduce  it  at  the  time,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  series  of  "children"  then 
being  published,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ap- 
parent as  one  glances  at  the  portrait  this  month. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  son,  indeed,  is  quite  a  husky 
"kid" — to  quote  the  somewhat  proud  language 
of  the  father  himself.  The  young  man  is  now 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  finished  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Cornell  University  in  1912, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. He  was  promptly  offered  a  position  as 
instructor  in  English  at  Cornell,  sn^  accepted 
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the  place.  Several  years  ago  he  was  registered 
as  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  store.  He 
spent  his  vacations  there,  took  the  Era  Corre- 
spondence Course  in  Pharmacy,  and  passed  the 


A  Dbugoist's  Son. 


State  examination  in  1912 — three  months  after 
he  had  gotten  his  doctorate  degree  from  Cor- 
nell. He  therefore  has  two  occupations,  and  if 
one  fails  him  he  can  turn  back  to  the  other !    . 


most  popular  young  women  in  the  city.  In 
former  years,  when  quite  a  young  girl,  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  meetings  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
and  she  will  be  remembered  by  many  members 
of  those  associations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  are 
now  on  their  honeymoon,  and  are  taking  a 
month's  automobile  trip  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 


MR.   SWIFT  TRAVELING  AROUND   THE 
WORLD. 

Ernest  G.  Swift,  publisher  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy  and  general  manager  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  sailed  from  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber for  a  six  months'  trip  around  the  world. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Swift  and  by  one 


MARRIAGE    OF    PRESIDENT    RYAN'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Helen  Wister  Ryan,  daughter  of  Frank  G. 
Ryan,  president  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  was 
married  on  the  evening  of  October  15  to 
Charles  A.  Dean,  Jr.  Mr.  Dean,  since  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
year  or  two  ago,  has  been  associated  in  business 
with  his  father,  Charles  A.  Dean,  president  of 
th.e  Pittmans  &  Dean  Co.,  large  dealers  in  coal 
and  ice,  and  a  director  in  two  Detroit  banks. 
The  wedding  was  in  Christ  Church,  Episco- 
palian, and  was  of  unusual  dignity  and  sol- 
emnity. No  wedding  of  recent  years  in  De- 
troit has  attracted  more  attention  or  brought 
out  a  larger  number  of  admirers  and  well 
wishers.  The  bride  not  only  has  decided 
beauty,  but  possesses  such  charm  of  character 
and  grace  of  manner  that  she  is  a  universal 
favorite.  She  was  introduced  to  society  last 
winter,   and  straightway  became  one  of   the 


E.  G.  SwiPT. 

of  his  three  sons,  LeRoy.  Before  he  returns 
in  the  spring  Mr.  Swift  will  have  visited  Great 
Britain,  the  European  continent,  Russia,  India 
and  Japan.  Incidentally  it  will  be  his  mission 
to  see  how  his  business  interests  are  prospering 
in  these  several  countries. 


"By  the  Sweat  of  Thy  Brow."— 

Clothing  doubles  the  amount  of  perspiration  that  a 
human  body  will  normally  secrete  without  it.  And  as 
a  rule  the  proportion  of  perspiration  given  off  is  in 
ratio  to  the .  temperature.  When  one  portion  of  the 
body  is  warmed,  perspiration  is  increased  over  the 
entire  body.  Cooling  one  part  reduces  perspiration  in 
all  parts.  Normal  perspiration  contains  sodium  chloride 
and  acid,  and  the  proportion  of  these  is  larger  when 
perspiration  is  profuse.  Traces  of  sulphate  and  of 
proteid  matters  are  sometimes  found  in  normal  sweat. 
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Eight  Christmas  Windows. 

The  hoUda^f  window  trims  described  herewUh,  and  illustrated  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  have  all  of 
them  appeared  heretofore  in  the  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.  Th^  may  be  found  scattered  throughotti 
the  volumes  of  the  jourrud  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  We  are  bringing  them  together  at  this  time 
because  all  of  them  are  excellent  windows  and  richly  deserving  of  repeiitioru  Furthermore,  the  time  of 
the  }^ar  is  now  rapidly^  approaching  when  the  wise  druggist  is  getting  plans  under  woQf  to  capture  as  mudi 
business  as  possible  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  editors  of  the  BULLETIN  feel  that  these  eight  windows 
will  he  of  distinct  service  in  this  direciioru 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  1. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G. 

This  triAi  was  so  plain  that  it  calls  for  little 
description.  In  the  center  was  a  fireplace  over 
which  we  arranged. the  covers  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Flags  were  draped  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  On  the  floor  appeared,  con- 
spicuously, a  sign  reading:  "Subscriptions  re- 
ceived here  for  any  periodical  at  publishers' 
prices."  Other  things  in  our  window  that  im- 
pressed the  passers-by  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
time  to  consider  Christmas  shopping  were  two 
display  cards.  The  one  in  the  center  read: 
"In  every  American  home  clean,  pure,  whole- 
some literature  is  found.  It  generally  includes 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  $1.50  a  year — 
twelve  issues."  The  sign  on  the  right  read: 
"A  subscription  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
makes  an  excellent  Christmas  gift.  Twelve 
copies  for  $1.50."  Santa  Claus,  himself,  was 
run  by  clockwork,  thus  lending  motion  to  the 
trim.  My  advice  is  always  to  have  something 
moving  in  the  window  whenever  it  is  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  trim  we  placed  a  number 
of  subscriptions,  not  only  for  the  Ladies*  Home 
Journal,  but  also  for  several  other  magazines. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  2. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G. 

This  was  made  by  placing  a  fireplace  diag- 
onally across  one  end  of  the  window  and  cov- 
ering the  top  with  pure  white  paper.  A  border 
of  Christmas  crepe  paper  about  three  inches 
wide  extended  around  the  top.  The  center  of 
this  background  was  ornamented  with  Christ- 
mas tags,  seals,  and  similar  articles,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Behind  this  was  pure  white 
puffing  with  holly  wreaths  hung  suspended  at 
given  intervals.  At  the  background  appeared 
latticework  in  white  with  holly  wreaths  and 
autumn  leaves  draped  over  it.  Christmas 
s^U,  .ixinc):  box  paper,  cards,  booklets,  and 
Ccilenda^^padr/were  the  articles  featured  in  this 


trim.  At  the  extreme  right,  near  the  lattice- 
work, hung  a  large  red  Christmas  bell.  From 
time  to  time  we  set  diflferent  articles  in  tHe 
window.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
this  trim  was  a  winner. 
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WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  3. 

By  J.  Earl  Taylor,  Ph.G. 

This  carried  out  a  plan  that  I  had  intended 
should  be  a  winner,  and  it  was.  It  featured 
our  contest.  I  might  say  in  explanation  that 
last  year,  while  in  Chicago,  I  purchased  an  ele- 
gant jointed  doll  with  a  view  to  conducting  a 
doll  contest  during  the  holidays.  The  trim 
itself  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Over  the  entire  background  secure  a  green 
ingrain  paper.  Next,  take  large  sheets  of 
white  wrapping  paper,  and  lay  them  on  the 
floor  on  newspapers  or  anything  else  to  keep 
them  from  getting  soiled.  Paste  the  papers  to- 
gether to  make  a  length  sufficient  to  cross  the 
background.  Then  take  black  crayons  and  lay 
out  designs  of  trees.  Finally  cut  these  out  with 
a  scissors.  Proceed  then  to  paste  these  tree 
images  in  position  on  the  background.  The  ef- 
fect may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  green 
background  appearing  through  the  cut-outs 
gives  a  somewhat  realistic  tree  effect.  Over  the 
entire  border-line  run  the  three-inch  decorated 
crepe.  Over  the  side  end  decorate  green  below 
and  white  above,  using  the  same  border  as  that 
on  the  background.  On  the  side  space  hang 
the  holly  wreaths.  From  the  top  of  the  trim 
suspend  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  together  with  all 
kinds  of  bead  work,  Christmas  garlands,  and 
similar  ornaments,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

You  can  readily  surmise  the  effect  of  this 
window  when  four  60- watt  tungsten  lights  are 
turned  on. to  illuminate  it.  Both  the  near  and 
far  observers  were  attracted.  It  attracted 
people  on  either  side  of  the  street,  and  I  niay 
say  here  that  a  trim  that  does  not  take  care  oi 
passers-by,  far  as  well  as  near,  loses  a  great 

deal  of  effect. 
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In  the  corner  at  the  back  I  placed  our  Santa 
Claus  run  by  clockwork.  In  the  center,  sus- 
pended on  a  cord  swing,  appeared  the  large  doll 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  successful 
contestant. 

Various  articles  were  displayed  in  this  trim, 
including  baby  sets,  toilet  cases,  shaving  cases, 
combs  and  brushes,  traveling  cases,  manicuring 
sets,  jewel  cases,  and  other  things.  Every  two 
or  three  days  the  articles  were  changed,  thus 
lending  variety  to  the  trim  and  showing  our 
complete  line  of  holiday  goods.  Cigars,  per- 
fumes, books,  and  stationery  were  not  omitted. 
The  large  placard  in  the  center  of  the  back- 
ground told  the  nature  of  the  contest:  "This 
$6.00  doll  given  away  on  Saturday  evening, 
December  24.  With  every  60-cent  purchase 
you  may  place  your  name  on  a  card  and  drop 
it  in  the  box.  At  nine  o'clock  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  24,  the  tenth  card  drawn  from 
the  box  wins  the  doll,  providing  the  owner  is 
present."  

WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  4. 
By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  display  was  built  of  pasteboard  and 
mounted  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  end  arches, 
5  feet  high,  were  of  Moorish  design  and  were 
backed  with  panels  of  red  wall-paper  far 
enough  in  the  rear  to  allow  a  green  jardiniere 
with  a  growing  plant  to  rest  on  a  box  back  of 
the  opening  in  the  arch.  This  gave  an  orna- 
mental effect  of  a  desirable  character. 

The  foreground  shelves  and  floor  were  cov- 
ered with  cotton  and  diamond  dust  to  simulate 
snow.  The  centerpiece  was  a  pasteboard  cut- 
out with  red  and  green  tissue  pasted  over  the 
openings.  Through  these  gleamed  the  light  of 
two  electric  globes  so  that  the  light  appeared 
to  come  through  stained  glass.  The  painted 
decorations  on  the  centerpiece  were  done  with 
alabastine  and  gilded  with  bronze  powder 
while  wet.  The  Santa  Claus  was  cut  from  a 
lithograph  poster,  and  mounted  on  heavy  card- 
board. Toys  filled  the  window.  The  center- 
piece was  set  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  back- 
ground, and  the  Santa  Claus  a  few  inches  back 
of  that. 

The  name  "Sherriff's"  was  painted  in  water 
color  on  the  back  of  a  strip  of  wall-paper  about 
12  inches  wide.  The  border  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  wall  moldings  was  gilt. 

This  made  a  splendid  window  trim  when 
well  illuminated  and  was  built  at  little  expense. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  5. 
By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  background  was  made  of  decorated  tis- 
sue paper  arranged  on  a  wood  frame.  The 
mountain  of  snow  in  the  center,  surmounted 
by  the  castle,  was  constructed  of  boxes  and 
boards  over  which  cotton  was  placed,  this  being 
sprinkled  with  frosting.  The  castle  I  built  of 
boxes  and  cardboard,  and  painted  white  with 
alabastine,  sprinkling  frosting  on  while  still 
wet.    The  effect  was  very  beautiful. 

The  letters,  "Santa  Claus'  Castle,"  were 
painted  6n  the  outside  of  the  window-glass 
with  a  water  color  made  of  zinc  oxide  and  gum 
water.  The  wreath  of  holly,  barely  seen  in 
the  illustration,  was  likewise  painted  on  the 
glass,  the  same  water  color  being  used  with  the 
addition  of  chrome  green  and  carmine  for  the 
green  and  red  of  the  wreath.  Christmas  goods 
were  displayed  about  the  window  as  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

The  placard  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of 
the  window  bore  this  legend: 


For  tots  like  you  and  me. 
The  pretty  things,  that  Santa  Claus  brings, 

It  makes  us  happy  to  see 
Joyful  children  are  we. 


This  card  was  of  course  borne  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  doll.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
castle  was  the  legend,  "Santa  Claus"  Just 
outside  were  several  deer  belonging  to  the 
famous  inhabitant  of  the  castle.  The  cotton 
was  placed  over  the  floor  of  the  window  and 
sprinkled  with  frosting  so  that  a  very  brilliant 
snow-like  effect  was  produced. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  6. 
By  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  lattice  shown  in  this  window  was  placed 
close  to  the  glass — only  six  inches  from  it.  It 
was  made  of  1x^4  wood,  painted  white  with 
alabastine,  and  twined  with  vines  of  artificial 
ivy  and  holly.  The  arched  background  in  the 
rear  of  the  window,  seen  through  the  lattice- 
work, was  made  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
frame,  and  was  painted  a  canary  yellow  with 
alabastine.  The  bells  were  of  the  customary 
tissue-paper  sort,  and  all  except  the  one  in  the 
center  were  of  a  bright  red.  The  central  one 
was  white.       Christmas  tree  ornaments  were^ 
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hung  here  and  there  on  the  latticework  to 
brighten  things  up. 

A  feature  of  the  trim  was  a  Christmas  calen- 
dar hung  from  the  center  of  the  arch.  It  was 
made  especially  for  the  occasion.  Across  the 
top  was  the  legend:  "Count  the  Days."  All 
of  the  figures  on  the  calendar  proper  were 
black  except  those  representing  Christmas  day, 
the  25th  of  the  month ;  these  were  of  a  bright 
red  and  there  was  the  representation  of  a  hand 
pointing  to  them  with  outstretched  finger. 

In  the  center  of  the  window  floor  we  placed 
a  revolving  table  bearing  a  number  of  toys. 
This  we  kept  revolving  by  means  of  a  small 
motor  underneath.  Elsewhere  in  the  window 
Christmas  goods  were  arranged  on  shelves  and 
boxes  covered  with  red  paper,  and  many  things 
were  also  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  window. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  7. 

By  H.  M.  Curry. 

This  represents  a  mountain  scene.  Every- 
thing is  covered  with  snow.  In  the  back- 
ground are  seen  the  high  peaks  of  a  distant 
mountain  range,  depicted  on  canvas  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Curry's  cleverness  with  the  brush. 
Making  their  way  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
at  different  places  in  the  foreground  are  seen 
wagons  and  carts  drawn  by  toy  horses  and 
other  animals.  Scattered  about  on  the  moun- 
tain are  sheep,  goats  and  other  animals,  while 
here  and  there  is  a  house.  The  foreground  is 
filled  with  numerous  kinds  of  Christmas  toys. 
Mr.  Curry  assures  us  that  at  night,  when  the 
window  was  lighted  up,  the  scene  from  across 
the  street  was  such  as  to  dazzle  and  attract  the 
passer-by. 

Now  for  the  modus  operandi:  The  arched 
curtain  in  the  foreground  was  6  by  12  feet  in 
size,  with  an  opening  5  by  10  feet.  It  was 
made  of  muslin  stretched  on  a  wood  frame  and 
painted  white  with  alabastine.  The  designs 
in  relief  on  it  and  the  name  "Sherriff' s"  were 
painted  with  alabastine  and  gilded  with  gold 
bronze  blown  into  the  design  while  still  wet,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  insect  powder  gun.  The 
mountainous  .background,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  which  was  4  feet 
back  of  the  arch,  was  painted  in  water  colors 
on  muslin  to  represent  snow-clad  motmtains. 
The  icicles  seen  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  en- 
graving were  made  by  dipping  strands  of  cot- 
ton into  a  hot  solution  of  alum  and  water,  and 


sprinkled  while  wet  with  diamond  dust  to 
produce  a  sparkling  effect.  They  were  sus- 
pended from  wires  stretched  across  the 
window. 

The  body  of  the  display  was  made  by 
arranging  boxes  and  boards  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  hills  and  roads,  all  of  which  was 
covered  with  cotton-batting  and  sprinkled  with 
diamond  dust.  Here  and  there  was  an  occa- 
sional cedar  tree,  fastened  to  a  box  or  made 
to  stand  up  on  a  wood  base.  The  toys,  etc., 
were  arranged  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  the  whole  was  brilliantly  lighted  from 
above  by  means  of  reflecting  electric  lights. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  NO.  8. 

By  G.  Claude  Drake. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  window  was  a 
little  log  house,  and  on  the  roof  near  the 
chimney  was  "Old  Santa"  himself.  Gifts 
were  shown  as  rolling  down  the  roof  out  of 
his  pack  and  into  the  snow-banks  represented 
on  the  floor  of  the  window.  The  figure  of 
Santa  Claus  was  made  by  stuffing  a  child's  fur 
coat  with  excelsior,  and  using  a  mask  obtained 
at  a  notion  store.  A  fur  cap  surmounted  the 
whole.  The  figure  was  then  so  fastened  to 
the  roof  that  Santa  was  made  to  be  looking 
down  the  chimney.  The  snow-banks  in  the 
bed  of  the  window  were  made  by  covering  little 
piles  of  excelsior  with  white  cheese-cloth  and 
absorbent  cotton.  A  generous  variety  of 
Christmas  gifts  were  then  scattered  among  the 
snow-banks. 

The  snowstorm  effect  was  secured  by  fasten- 
ing bits  of  absorbent  cotton  to  the  window 
with  library  paste.  Additional  snowflakes 
were  suspended  from  strings  so  that  they  were 
put  in  motion  whenever  the  front  door  was 
opened  or  a  draft  was  produced  in  any  other 
manner.  Mr.  Drake  suggests  that  this  mo- 
tion might  be  made  continuous  by  means  of  an 
electric  fan  or  some  other  device.  This 
would  give  added  realism  to  the  effect.  The 
word  "Greetings,"  shown  in  the  center  of  the 
engraving,  was  made  of  cotton  pasted  onto 
the  window.  A  few  sprays  of  holly  were 
sprinkled  about  and  pinned  to  the  twisted 
spirals  of  crepe  paper  seen  in  the  engraving. 
The  latter  look  in  the  picture  as  though  they 
were  next  to  the  window-pane,  but  as  a  matter  , 
of  fact  they  were  arranged  in  the  rear  of  the 
window.  ^  T 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

I'he  following  question  is  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially 
invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  it: 

Under  what  conditions,  or  how  often,  if  at  all»  should  a  druggist  refill  a  prescrip- 

tion  ¥fithout  consulting  the  doctor?     Submitted  by  O.  P.  McPherson,  Gloster,  Miss. 

For  the  best  answer  to  this  question  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other  answers,  if 
printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least  500  words 
long,  and  in  our  hands  by  November  1 0. 


HOW  TO  COMBAT  CHEAP  COMPETITION  ON  HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE 

WITHOUT  CUTTING  PRICES. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  Jane  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  F.  F.  Vedder,  La  Harpe,  III. 

Your  query  about  the    sale    of    hydrogen 

peroxide   caught  my  attention.      As   I   had 

passed  through  this  trial  of  cheap  peroxide,  I 

thought  my  experience  in  this  town  of  1500 


Mr.  Vedder*!  home. 

might  be  of  help  and  interest  to  other  drug- 
gists who  face  the  same  difficulty. 

WHERE  THE  TROUBLE  STARTED. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  noticed 
the  sale  of  peroxide  falling  off,  and  not  long 
after  we  discovered  the  cause.  A  customer 
revealed  the  whole  matter  by  telling  us  that  he 
could  buy  the  same  bottle  that  we  were  selling 
for  twenty-five  cents  for  ten  cents  at  the  de- 
partment store.  We  inquired  whether  it  was 
of  the  same  make  as  ours,  but  he  was  not  sure 
as  to  that  and  promised  to  bring  the  empty 


bottle  for  us  to  see.  We  impressed  upon  him 
at  the  time  that  we  would  not  be  undersold  on 
anything  in  our  line  of  equal  quality. 

When  he  brought  the  bottle  everything  was 
plain.  The  peroxide  was  the  product  of  a 
firm  we  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  the 
label  and  wrapper  corresponded  with  the  price. 
Only  a  few  days  later  the  other  druggist,  who 
had  also  noticed  his  peroxide  sales  dropping 
off,  spoke  of  it  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  it.  I  told  him  I  intended  giving  the 
product  a  good  trial  before  relinquishing  the 
peroxide  business. 

I  showed  the  bottle  to  the  traveling  drug 
man  who  came  to  our  town  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  furnish  me  the  same  make, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  price.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "You  don't  want  to  sell  that  stuff!"  I 
told  him  I  certainly  didn't  want  to,  and  then 
explained  the  circumstances.  He  gave  me  a 
price  that  seemed  ridiculous,  for  we  had 
always  kept  the  P.,  D.  &  Co.  product,  selling 
the  quarter-pints  at  25  cents,  the  half-pints 
at  35  cents  and  the  pints  at  50  cents.  The 
department  store  sold  these  sizes  at  10,  15  and 
25  cents  respectively. 

AN   EFFECTIVE   DEMONSTRATION. 

When  the  next  customer  called  for  ten-cent 
peroxide  I  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  early 
one  morning  before  the  department  store  was 
open.  I  asked  him  what  priced  bottle  he 
wanted.  He  said  he  had  bought  a  bottle  for 
10  cents  at  the  department  store.  I  informed 
him  that  I  could  give  him  the  same  kind  if 
he  wished,  but  that  the  difference  in  quality 
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betweea  that  and  the  best  was  more  than  the 
difference  in  price.  Then  I  opened  a  bottle 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 's  peroxide  for  him,  and 
he  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  have  more 
"sizzle,"  as  he  called  it,  than  the  ten-cent  bottle. 
I  told  him  to  take  this  bottle  home,  use  it,  and 
then  if  he  saw  no  difference  to  tell  me  so  and 
I  would  not  charge  him  anything  for  it. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  in  laughing  and 
threw  a  quarter  on  the  counter,  saying  that  he 
guessed  cheap  drugs  were  no  better  than  cheap 
food.  This  was  only  one  instance  of  many. 
If  people  asked  for  ten-cent  peroxide,  I  had  it 
for  them;  but  before  wrapping  it  up  I  men- 
tioned the  difference  in  quality  and  also  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  good  and  poor 
drugs.  I  pulled  the  corks  of  both  bottles. 
As  a  rule  the  cheaper  peroxide  has  little  fizz, 
and  the  corks  are  usually  of  a  poor  grade.  If 
it  ever  did  have  strength,  the  "sizzle"  has  es- 
caped. After  letting  the  customer  examine 
the  two  kinds  for  himself,  it  is  rarely  that  I 
fail  to  sell  the  better  grade. 

OUR  PEROXIDE  BUSINESS  RESTORED. 

In  the  course  of  several  weeks  our  peroxide 
business  commenced  picking  up,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  back  to  normal.  Of  course,  we 
don't  sell  all  the  peroxide  used  here,  but  we 
were  able  to  "come  back"  after  being  caught 
napping.  To-day  we  are  selling  more  good 
peroxide  than  ever  before.  I  have  had  a 
number  who  insisted  on  the  ten-cent  peroxide 
return  and  ask  for  the  better  grade.  So  I  feel 
satisfied  that  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  a  town  where  sometimes 
they  call  for  a  penny's  worth  of  asafetida,  I 
believe  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  in 
other  towns,  with  the  proper  application  and 
determination.  Some  druggists  will  not  keep 
anything  but  the  best  grade  of  peroxide;  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  if  you  carry  some 
of  the  cheap  grade  it  shows  your  customer  not 
only  the  difference  in  quality,  but  also  proves 
that  they  don't  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  get 
what  they  want. 


HOW  WE  PUSH  THE  BETTER  GRADE  OF 
PEROXIDE. 

By  Daisy  A.  Frick,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

There    is   so   much  hydrogen  peroxide   on 

the   market   that    is   largely   H2O  instead  of 

H2O2  that  we  as  intelligent  pharmacists  ought 

to  inform  the  public  of  the  fact.       How  best 


to  do  it  is  a  problem,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  can 
be  solved. 

PEROXIDE   A    HOUSEHOLD    REMEDY, 

The  public  in  general  now  looks  upon  hydro- 
gen peroxide  as  much  of  a  household  commo- 
dity in  the  drug  line  as  a  bottle  of  vaselin.  Its 
sale  belongs  to  the  drug  store  even  if  its  pur- 
chase is  not  always  made  there.  It  can  be 
largely  kept  where  it  belongs  if  the  druggist 
will  do  his  part  to  keep  it  there.  And  he  can 
keep  it  there  largely  in  25-cent  sales  if  he  con- 
tinues to  do  his  part. 

My  own  experience  in  selling  nine  bottles  of 
a  25-cent  grade  of  peroxide  in  quarter-poimd 
bottles  to  one  of  a  10-cent  grade  of  the  same 
size  or  larger  has  been  brought  about  by  a  little 
explanation  to  each  peroxide  customer  and  a 
perpetual  showcase  display  of  both  the  best  and 
the  cheap  grades  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  TJie 
position  of  the  bottles  and  the  show-cards  and 
signs  are  changed  frequently  to  keep  the  dis- 
play alive. 

The  card,  either  a  ready  printed  one  or  one 
of  my  own  make  (I  have  given  show-card 
writing  quite  a  little  attention,  and  it  pays), 
calls  attention  to  the  best  grade  of  peroxide, 
its  purity,  its  permanence  and  the  fair  price 
considering  the  quality. 

Right  beside  this  I  have  on  display  the  cheap 
peroxide  such  as  the  grocers  and  department 
stores  sell,  and  I  place  on  the  bottles  large 
printed  tags  calling  attention  to  the  price: 
"Ten  cents  for  the  quarter-pound  bottles  and 
25  cents  for  the  pounds."  These  are  the  sizes 
and  prices  of  the  grades  of  peroxide  handled 
by  our  grocery  competition. 

THE  BRAND   WE   PUSH. 

We  purchase  our  best  grade  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  from  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  in  100- 
pound  lots,  and  thus  obtain  the  best  discount. 
As  this  company  replaces  with  fresh  stock  any 
that  might  possibly  "blow  up,"  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  in  the  quantity  order  for  so  gen- 
eral a  commodity  as  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Its  varied  uses  enable  the  customer  to  make 
frequent  purchases  of  a  good  grade  of  peroxide 
when  its  many  indications  are  explained.  This 
habit  of  giving  a  customer  a  few  minutes'  time 
whenever  possible  to  explain  the  merits  and 
uses  of  any  article  he  is  purchasing  often  wins 
many  friends  that  might  not  otherwise  come 
back  to  make  subsequent  purchases.  The  aver- 
age customer  appreciates  more  than  the  aver- 
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age  salesman  realizes  the  attention  of  personal 
interest  to  the  extent  of  being  given  a  little 
more  information  than  he  is  seeking. 

The  true  pharmacist  in  the  average  drug 
store  must  be  as  true  a  salesman  as  the  sales- 
man in  any  other  line  of  business.  It  usually 
develops  that  the  salesman  who  knows  his 
goods  and  can  talk  them  with  a  convincing  ar- 
gument that  proves  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  wins  more  customers  for  future 
purchases  than  the  one  who  simply  hands  out 
the  package  called  for  and  rings  up  the  quarter 
on  the  cash  register. 

Now  to  get  down  to  a  real  sale  of  the  25- 
cent  grade  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  When  a 
customer  calls  for  peroxide  or  appears  interest- 
ed in  the  show-card  or  display  of  peroxide,  I 
step  up  promptly  and  explain  the  merits  of  the 
good  grade — Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s,  which  is 
our  favorite  brand.  I  show  him  that  we  keep 
the  10-cent  grade  also  for  customers  who  are 
looking  for  cheap  goods.  That  little  remark 
is  the  key-note  to  the  25-cent  sale.  It  touches 
the  buyer's  personal  pride,  for  I  find  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  do  not  want  to  be  classed  as 
cheap  customers  or  bargain  hunters  when  it 
comes  to  a  medicinal  purchase,  and  will  un- 
hesitatingly prefer  the  25-cent  grade  that  is 
worth  the  price  we  ask. 


GIVING  THE  BETTER  GOODS  THE  BENEFIT 
OF  CONTRAST. 

By  O.  C.  Freshour,  St.  Francisville,  III. 

When  cheap  competition  in  hydrogen  per- 
oxide appeared,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  how  I  was  going  to  meet  this  competition 
without  cutting  the  price.  One  thing  was 
sure — one  could  not  sell  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s 
hydrogen  peroxide  at  10  cents  a  pint,  that  be- 
ing the  one  I  was  carrying  in  stock.  I  ran 
along  a  while  carrying  only  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  product.  Customers  would  come  in  and 
call  for  10-cent  liydrogen  peroxide,  and  I 
would  have  to  tell  them  I  did  not  have  it  in 
stock.  Some  would  accept  a  25-cent  bottle, 
while  others  would  not,  and  you  know  it  hurts 
to  lose  a  customer. 

MEETING  CHEAP  COMPETITION. 

The  following  method  I  adopted,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  dandy  in  knocking  the  cheap 
solution  and  getting  me  more  peroxide  busi- 
ness.      I  put  in  stock  two  dozen  pint  bottles 


that  I  could  sell  for  10  cents  and  three  dozen 
four-ounce  bottles  that  I  could  sell  for  10  cents 
also.  I  made  a  window  display,  placing  three 
grades  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  trim.  I 
priced  the  pint  bottles  at  10  cents.  Then  I 
put  the  four-ounce  bottles  in  the  window,  pric- 
ing them,  too,  at  10  cents.  Lastly,  I  displayed 
a  heavy  stock  of  a  high-grade  hydrogen  per- 
oxide in  quarter-pints.  As  for  myself,  I 
favored  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s,  marking  it  25 
cents  on  a  special  price  tag  which  appeared  in 
the  window.  The  pint  bottles  being  priced 
10  cents,  the  four-ounce  bottles  being  marked 
10  cents,  and  Parke-Davis  four-ounce  bottles 
being  priced  25  cents  made  the  onlookers  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  caused  the  difference  in 
price.  The  customers  would  ask  invariably, 
"How  can  you  sell  a  pint  bottle  for  10  cents 
and  at  the  same  time  charge  25  cents  for  a 
four-ounce  bottle?"  There  was  our  chance  to 
give  cheap  competition  a  black  eye.  Take  a 
test  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  cheaper  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  heavy 
white  precipitate  will  appear.  Then  take  your 
Parke-Davis  or  some  other  good  product,  add 
a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  test  solution,  and 
there  will  be  no  white  precipitate. 

WHERE  THE  CUSTOMER  GETS  WISE. 

Our  prospective  customer  will  want  to  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Explain  it  is  a 
test  for  impurities  found  in  cheap  grades  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Impress  upon  him  there 
is  a  greater  difference  in  hydrogen  peroxide 
than  in  almost  anything  else  in  the  market; 
that  some  solutions  are  very  little  more  than 
acidulated  water;  that  in  using  the  inferior 
stuff  he  does  himself  more  harm  than  good. 
Instead  of  being  healing,  it  is  very  irritating  to 
the  affected  parts.  Explain,  too,  to  your  cus- 
tomer that  he  can  dilute  the  25-cent  peroxide 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  still  have  an 
efficient  product  which  does  not  contain  the 
impurities  that  department  store  products 
contain. 

It  is  very  hard  to  convince  the  laity  in  gen- 
eral that  you  are  not  trying  to  skin  them  if 
you  carry  the  better  grade  exclusively.  But 
if  you  handle  a  small  amount  of  the  cheaper 
peroxide  and  take  pains  to  indicate  its  in- 
feriority, every  fair-minded  person  will  see  the 
disparity  in  quality  between  the  various  grades 
and  you  can  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  the  cheap 
solutions. 
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TALK  QUALITY  AND  STAND  PAT  ON  THE 
PRICE. 

By  W.  a.  Hatchett,  Sentinel^  Okla. 

The  many  and  varied  uses  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide have  caused  it  to  leap  into  tremendous 
demand  in  the  last  few  years.  Naturally,  as 
with  any  other  product  that  has  a  large  sale 
at  a  good  profit,  the  cut-rate  drug  stores  and 
the  five-  and  ten-cent  stores,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  "leader,"  were  quick  to  see  possi- 
bilities in  peroxide.  Hence  the  cheap  com- 
petition we  now  have  to  meet.  We  all  know 
this  is  hard  to  do  when  the  man  down  the 
street  is  offering  twice  as  much  for  10  cents  as 
we  are  for  25. 

If  the  bargain  hunters  were  willing  to  take 
their  bargain  and  be  satisfied  without  trying 
to  "rub  it  in"  to  the  legitimate  druggist  we 
would  lose  most  of  our  peroxide  business 
before  we  knew  it;  but  as  a  rule  I  have 
noticed  that  they  will  invariably  have  to 
tell  you  how  cheap  they  can  get  it  at  the 
other  place.  This  gives  us  the  chance  to 
present  our  argument  of  quality  against  price. 
We  can  tell  them  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
much  adulteration  in  peroxide  and  that  some- 
times it  contains  oxalic  acid  and  other  poisons 
to  make  it  assay  up  to  standard.  We  can  go 
on  to  say  that  much  of  the  peroxide  sold  in 
five-  and  ten-cent  stores  bears  a  label  that  does 
not  even  state  that  it  is  for  medicinal  use ;  that 
unless  properly  stored  and  cared  for  even  the 
best  peroxide  will  soon    lose    its   usefulness. 

CUSTOMER  IS  BETTER  SATISFIED. 

Thus  we  can  talk  quality  and  convince 
people  that  it  is  better  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  know  they  are  getting  an  article  tliat 
is  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  strength  and 
purity.  A  customer  once  convinced  by  a  talk 
on  quality  will  be  a  better  customer  in  every 
way  than  if  we  kept  his  patronage  by  cutting 
the  price.  He  will  realize  that  wc  are  looking 
after  his  best  interests  physically  as  well  as  our 
own  financially,  and  will  always  have  more 
confidence  in  us. 

Since  time  was  young  there  have  been  bar- 
gain hunters  and  people  who  are  so  close  in 
money  matters  that  they  will  do  or  use  most 
anything  to  save  a  few  cents.  This  class  of 
trade  is  bound  to  drift  to  the  use  of  cheap 
peroxide  as  well  as  other  inferior  goods.  You 
can  talk  quality  to  them  from  now  until  drug- 
gists get  reasonable  working  hours,  and  you 
cannot  convince  them  that  quality  counts  for 


anything  compared  with  quantity  and  price. 
But  the  majority  of  people,  if  you  will  give 
them  a  good  reasonable  argument  on  quality 
and  put  the  loud  pedal  on  the  quality  note,  will 
usually  take  the  better  kind  and  appreciate  your 
telling  them  of  it. 

To  sum  up,  about  the  only  way  to  meet 
cheap  competition  iii  peroxide  without  cutting 
the  price  is  to  study  the  article  until  you  know 
all  about  it  and  can  discuss  it  intelligently. 
Then  talk  quality  and  stand  pat  on  the  price, 
and  you  will  certainly  keep  the  more  desirable 
and  better  class  of  trade  on  this  article. 


PUSH    A   REPRESENTATIVE    BRAND. 

By  p.  I.  MiNTON,  Plainfield^  N.  J. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to  meet  the 
cheap  competition  in  hydrogen  peroxide  with- 
out cutting  prices.  But  it  can  be  done?  and 
with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist 

For  several  years  the  department  stores  in 
our  city  have  sold  hydrogen  peroxide  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  pounds  selling  at  15  or  17  cents 
and  the  smaller  packages  in  proportion.  Still 
the  demand  for  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  hydrogen 
peroxide  at  50  cents  a  pound  has  been  con- 
stantly growing.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
public  in  general  who  have  patronized  our  store 
for  hydrogen  peroxide  seldom  leave  till  we 
explain  to  them  the  difference.  They  usually 
hold  their  druggist's  word  above  that  of  the 
department  store  man,  who  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  composition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

If  you  get  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as 
you  should  do,  you  will  sell  them  a  good  grade 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  at  a  fair  price.  The 
best  argument  that  I  know  is  this:  There  is 
some  member  in  every  respectable  household 
who  has  heard  about  the  reliability  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  and  the  quality  of  their  products, 
and  there  are  few  family  medicine  chests  which 
do  not  contain  some  P.,  D.  &  Co.  preparations. 
I  simply  mention  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  preparations 
because  it  is  the  line  we  carry  and  push. 

If  people  have  confidence  in  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s 
preparations  and  have  confidence  in  us,  why 
can't  we  sell  them  P.,  D.  &  Co.'s  hydrogen 
peroxide.'* 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  TELL  THE  STORY. 

I  have  analyzed  several  of  the  cheap  brands 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  market  and  have 
found  that  none  will  compare  with  P.,  D.  & 
Co.'s  product.  ^^  ^ 
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To  meet  cheap  competition  it  is  a  good  stunt 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  cheap  hydrogen 
peroxide,  then  of  the  one  you  push.  Print 
the  result  on  a  little  card  and  wrap  a  card  with 
each  package  that  leaves  your  store,  explaining 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to  do 
is  to  explain  to  your  customers  the  difference 
between  the  products.  Try  to  make  them 
understand  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  cheap  article,  as  it  may  prove  dangerous 
to  health  on  account  of  being  carelessly  put  up. 


We  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  a  few 
explanations.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  quickly  you  can  get  the  customers  for 
hydrogen  peroxide  coming  your  way. 

A  little  sign  in  your  window  something  like 
this  might  help: 


HYDROGEN 

PEROXIDE 

(P.  D. 

&  Co.) 

The  last  drop  is  as 

good  as  the 

first. 

Cheapest  in  the  end. 

Ask 

us  about  it. 

HOW  CAN  WE  GET  AND  KEEP  A  HIGHER  GRADE  OF  YOUNG  MEN  IN 

PHARMACY? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest—Answers  to  the  first  question  in  the  July  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  answer  to  this  we  will  no  doubt  hear  the 
oft-repeated  cry  of  the  pessimist,  "It  can't  be 
done,  with  the  present  long  hours  and  small 
pay." 

As  to  the  hours,  I  believe  that  in  most  stores 
the  time  is  so  divided  as  not  to  impose  any 
great  hardship  on  any  one.  Certainly  the  hours 
are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be,  not  so 


Alex.  F.  Peterson. 

many  years  ago,  when  a  clerk  worked  all  day, 
every  day,  and  slept  in  the  store  at  night. 

The  salary  question  is  mostly  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual effort.  Employers  as  a  rule  will  pay 
a  man  whatever  he  is  worth.  If  they  don't, 
some  one  else  is  always  ready  and  willing  to. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  hours  and  salary 
should  not  stand  in  the  way,  let  us  see  if  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  have  help  of  the  very 
highest  grade.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  rests  en- 


tirely with  the  employers,  managers  and  senior 
clerks.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  clerk  to 
develop  or  retain  the  cheerful,  genial  disposi- 
tion so  necessary  to  a  capable  salesman,  or  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts,  if  his  superior  has  a 
continual  grouch,  or  always  harps  on  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  the  profession — if  indeed 
there  are  any. 

BEGIN  DEVELOPMENT  AT  ONCE. 

The  development  of  high-grade  help  should 
begin  right  at  the  moment  the  apprentice  enters 
the  store.  Treat  him  as  a  human  being;  en- 
courage him  to  study  and  help  him  when  help 
is  needed.  Do  it  cheerfully  so  that  he  will  not 
be  backward  about  coming  to  you  again. 

Make  his  work  as  interesting  as  possible. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  very  interesting 
about  washing  bottles,  nmning  errands  or 
scrubbing  the  floor.  But  some  of  the  work  can 
be  made  so  instructive  that  he  will  be  delighted 
that  he  chose  pharmacy  for  his  profession. 

A  good  plan  is  to  suggest  that  when  cleaning 
the  shelf  bottles,  fluid  extract  bottles,  herb  cans, 
etc.,  he  learn  the  pharmacopoeial  names,  botan- 
ical names,  common  names  and  synonyms  of 
the  drugs  with  which  he  comes  in  contact; 
later  the  medicinal  properties  and  doses,  etc. 
It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  these  things  in  this  way  than  by 
studying  them  in  a  book. 

This  can  all  be  done  during  the  course  of  the 
day's  work,  and  is  really  an  incentive  to  better 
efforts.  It  is  even  a  good  idea  to  quiz  him  oc- 
casionally to  observe  how  he  is  advancing.  The 
little  time  required  is  well  spent.    ^  t 
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SET  AN  EXAMPLE  IN  OPTIMISM. 

Later,  the  young  man's  spare  time  should  be 
devoted  to  studying  proper  text-books,  and  by 
the  time  he  is  ready  for  college,  or  the  required 
age  and  experience  have  been  attained  to  en- 
title him  to  registration,  have  no  fear  as  to  his 
competency  as  a  pharmacist.  And  if  you  have 
done  your  share  in  setting  an  example  of  cor- 
diality, cheerfulness,  and  optimism  around  the 
store  he  is  bound  to  be  a  success  as  a  salesman. 

Develop  a  good  big  optimistic  streak  and  see 
how  much  better  satisfied  you  are  with  your- 
self and  your  profession,  what  a  good  effect  it 
will  have  on  your  help,  and  the  many  dollars 
it  will  be  worth  to  the  store  in  holding  old 
customers  and  gaining  new  ones.  A  drug 
store's  biggest  asset  is  its  reputation  for  cour- 
teous, obliging  treatment  of  its  customers. 

Summing  it  all  up,  be  a  high-grade  employer 
or  manager,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  and  keeping  high-grade  help  is 
solved.  

HOLD  PROFESSIONALISM  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

By  F.  W.  Churchill,  Proctor,  Vt. 

One  of  the  things  that  keeps  most  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  young  men  from  considering  phar- 
macy as  a  life-work  is  the  long  confining  hours, 
which  most  of  us  of  the  older  school  think  a 
necessity. 

Another  thing  is  serving  an  apprenticeship. 
Four  dollars  a  week  and  six  months  or  more 
weighing  out  paints,  besides  doing  the  general 
dirty  work  around  the  store,  is  not  attractive  to 
many  young  men. 

A  plan  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  is 
to  grant  fairly  good  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
Do  not  ask  your  apprentice  to  work  more  than 
sixty-five  hours  a  week.  Allow  him  an  after- 
noon and  an  evening  off  once  in  a  while.  It 
makes  a  much  more  ambitious  worker  and  onv, 
who  feels  he  wants  to  do  something  in  return. 

A  VACATION  EVERY  YEAR. 

We  pay  from  six  to  nine  dollars  a  week  and 
give  one  week  or  ten  days'  vacation  a  year. 
Each  clerk  has  three  evenings  a  week,  and  all 
are  allowed  to  take  turns  attending  the  baseball 
games. 

Our  colleges  are  assisting  to  uphold  the  pro- 
fessional end  of  pharmacy,  which  is  going  to 
assist  in  bringing  more  of  the  better  grade  of 
men  into  the  field.  The  professional  end  is 
what  will  appeal  to  the  best  class  of  young  men. 


and  if  the  pharmacist  would  talk  this  to  his 
proposed  apprentice  and  let  the  commercial  end 
stand  in  the  background,  he  would  be  more 
successful  in  interesting  the  class  he  seeks. 

Business  conditions,  of  course,  govern  the 
help  a  man  must  hire,  but  poor  help  will  not 
make  a  poor  business  any  better. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  securing  young  men 
of  the  better  families  to  take  up  pharmacy,  and 
a  number  of  my  clerks  have  graduated  from 
the  best  colleges  of  pharmacy.  They  are  all 
either  in  business  for  themselves  or  have  good 
positions. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  LABORATORY. 

Take  a  little  time  to  talk  with  the  boys  and 
introduce  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  labora- 
tory to  them,  and  they  will  become  interested 
and  think  there  is  something  more  in  pharmacy 
than  the  selling  of  perfume  and  pills  over  the 
counter. 

I  think  that  many  of  our  young  men  have  in 
the  past  acquired  and  are  now  receiving  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  drug  business.  They 
do  not  consider  it  much  different  from  other 
commercial  lines. 

Make  pharmacy  a  profession  and  the  young 
man  will  find  he  has  something  which  is  a  dis- 
tinction among  other  lines  of  business. 

Many  of  our  druggists  have  been  letting 
their  laboratory  work  grow  less  and  less,  buy- 
ing their  preparations  instead  of  interesting 
their  clerks  in  the  manufacturing.  Such  a 
course  does  not  help  to  hold  up  pharmacy.  One 
does  not  need  to  attend  college,  or  pass-  the 
State  examinations,  or  even  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship to  be  able  to  pour  a  liquid  from  one 
bottle  to  another  or  count  out  a  dozen  pills. 
Give  your  clerks  fair  wages  and  the  shortest 
hours  you  can,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble 
in  securing  men  of  a  higher  grade  to  work  in 
your  store. 

POUR  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  REMEDIED. 

By  Henry  J.  J.  Kassebaum,  Pharm.D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  more  of 
the  higher  grade  of  young  men  in  pharmacy, 
it  seems  necessary  to  correct  some  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  conditions  particularly 
referred  to  are,  first,  the  matter  of  salary;  sec- 
ond, that  of  hours;  third,  that  of  preliminary 
education  and  college  entrance  requirements; 
fourth,  that  of  modes  and  methods  employed 
at  the  colleges  themselves. 
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THE  SALARY  QUESTION. 

The  average  salary  of  a  pharmacist  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  may  be  said  to  be  $21.00  to 
$23.00  per  week.  This  does  not  interest  the 
young  man  of  to-day.  because  there  seem  to  be 
far  better  prospects  in  other  lines  of  commer- 
cial activity. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  increase  the  salary 
paid  the  pharmacist.  True,  there  has  been  an 
advance  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years ;  but  not  until  the  average 
weekly  wage  reaches  $32.00  or  $35.00  can  we 
expect  to  secure  the  services  of  the  better 
young  men  of  to-day. 

HOURS  TOO  LONG. 

I  believe  it  an  outrage  for  any  employer  to 
expect  his  men  to  work  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  excepting  one  day  in  the  week, 
when  a  man  may  have  from  1  p.m.  off — with 
a  string  attached,  the  same  being  that  he  must 
open  and  close  the  store  next  day.  In  other 
words,  to  replace  this  particular  time  off  he 
must  put  nearly  as  many  hours  back.  This 
means  that  the  average  pharmacist  has  one 
evening  a  week  and  every  other  Sunday  off. 

When  working  hours  for  a  pharmacist  have 
been  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  for 
six  days  a  week,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  desirable  young  men  in  pharmacy. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PREPARATION. 

The  general  college  entrance  requirement  in 
the  different  States  at  present  is  fifteen  counts, 
not  specifying  what  subjects  the  candidate  is 
to  take.  As  a  result  he  will  select  a  language, 
whether  it  be  a  foreign  one  or  English,  on 
which  he  will  receive  ten  counts.  Then  he  will 
select  a  history,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  Amer- 
ican, on  which  he  will  receive  five  counts. 

The  candidate  will  plug  away  on  this  lan- 
guage and  history  study,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  preparatory  school  will  pass  his 
examination  at  the  end  of  about  four  months 
and  will  then  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  college. 
It  would  take,  and  does  take,  a  high-school 
student  at  least  two  years  to  cover  this  same 
work  in  his  regular  course.  Then  how  can  the 
other  man  do  his  work  satisfactorily  in  three 
or  four  months.''  He  does  not  do  it  satisfac- 
torily. He  only  plugs  away  on  the  subjects 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  examination,  and  if  a 
person  were  to  ask  him  a  question  in  either 
subject  a  month  later,  he  could  not  answer  it. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Pharmacy  as  it  should  be  treated  to-day 
cannot  be  taught  thoroughly  in  two  terms  of 
thirty  weeks  each,  the  school  days  being  three 
days  a  week.  The  student  only  receives  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  in  the  different 
branches  taught. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  college 
training  for  a  student  in  pharmacy  be  length- 
ened from  three  days  a  week  to  five  days  a 
week,  for  at  least  two  terms  of  thirty  weeks 
each.  Then  we  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  competent  young  men  in  pharmacy. 


GIVE  THE  GOOD  MAN  A  CHANCE. 

By  George  A.  Stall,  Phae.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  good  start  along  this  line  would  be  to 
make  the  requirements  higher,  first  of  all  at 
the  colleges.  Preliminary  education  is  very 
essential.  Why?  Because  the  young  men  of 
meager  education,  those,  for  example,  gradu- 
ating from  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  seldom  know  how  to  talk  cor- 
rectly. Suppose  these  men  are  admitted  to  the 
colleges  and  graduate ;  their  inability  to  handle 
the  English  language,  coupled  with  inexperi- 
ence in  the  profession,  puts  them  in  a  very  bad 
plight.  What  kind  of  an  impression  is  made 
on  your  customers  by  such  clerks  as  these? 

HOW  TO  TREAT  BEGINNERS. 

I  would  suggest,  in  hiring  a  clerk,  that  there 
exist  a  mutual  agreement  between  you.  Try 
him,  and  let  him  see  how  he  likes  the  new  situ- 
ation. Do  not  tell  him  you  want  him  to  stay 
with  you  for  a  year  or  more,  but  make  things 
so  agreeable  that  he  will  not  care  to  go.  It 
makes  a  bad  impression  on  customers  to  be 
constantly  seeing  new  faces.  So  try  to  keep 
the  old  clerks. 

-Pay  higher  salaries.  Give  your  clerk  just  as 
much  as  you  possibly  can.  Help  him  and  he 
will  help  you. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  here  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  hire  half-baked  clerks  to  wait  on 
trade  and  take  in  prescriptions — only  to  hand 
them  back  to  the  pharmacist  to  fill.  You  argue 
that  the  front  man  needs  no  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  need  not  be  a  college  man  and  that 
you  save  money  by  not  having  to  pay  him  as 
much  as  you  would  a  better  man.  That  is  just 
where  you  are  wrong.  Suppose  a  physician 
comes  in  and  asks  a  question  pertaining  to  thf 
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profession.  The  half-way  clerk  is  at  a  loss. 
He  has  to  call  the  pharmacist  from  his  work  to 
answer  the  question.  A  customer  asks  the  dose 
of  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  for  her  little  boy 
six  years  old;  the  front  man  might  make  a 
guess ;  he  does  not  know. 

GIVE  THE  PRESCRIPTIONIST  A  CHANCE. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  for  a  young  man 
to  study  pharmacy,  then  be  penned  in  behind 
the  prescription  counter,  never  having  the 
chance  to  talk  to  the  people  except  when  the 
pot  boils  over  or  the  front  man  gets  stuck. 

Clerks  have  some  good  ideas.  Adopt  as 
many  as  possible.  It  will  make  them  think 
they  are  worth  something.  It  will  encourage 
and  help  them. 

If  your  clerk  is  wrong,  do  not  embarrass 
him  before  the  customers.  Wait  until  they 
have  left  the  store;  then  take  time  to  explain 
the  wrong.  It  will  make  a  much  deeper  im- 
pression. 

Always  keep  in  mind  your  younger  days; 
think  how  you  were  treated  by  your  employer ; 
and  then  remember  the  Golden  Rule. 

Make  the  profession  worth  while  and  the 
worth-while  clerks  will  come. 


BOOST  THE  STANDARDS  SKY-HIGH! 

By  Elmer  E.  Grove,  Luray,  Va. 

Somehow  pharmacy  has  lost  some  of  her  at- 
tractiveness to  the  young  man  just  starting  out 
in  life,  and  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Old 
Lady  would  have  to  make  use  of  some  of  her 
own  cosmetics  and  "spruce  up  a  bit."  This 
condition,  we  think,  is  directly  tracable  to  the 
following:  low  salaries,  long  hours,  competi- 
tion from  low-grade  men,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  druggists  are  veritable  slaves  to  their 
stores  and  have  gotten  into  a  rut  that  leads  any- 
where but  to  broad  progress  and  general  well- 
being. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  hours'  work  has  an  at- 
traction of  just  about  zero  to  a  bright,  healthy 
young  man.  Change  this  combination  to 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  with  sixty 
hours'  work  and  very  seldom  will  we  ask  our- 
selves the  question  which  supplies  the  excuse 
for  this  paper.  This  salary  is  not  any  more 
than  that  of  the  trained  nurse  or  of  the  better 
grade  of  retail  salesmen  in  other  lines.  The 
time  limit  of  ten  hours  a  day  is  still  as  long  as 
any  other  class  of  salaried  people  are  on  duty, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  successfully  dis- 


puted that  ten  hours  is  about  as  long  as  a  man 
can  work  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. The  tired  clerk  certainly  has  no  place 
in  the  drug  store. 

RAISE  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS. 

Merely  making  a  profession  attractive  will 
not  accomplish  the  desired  results,  for  the  in- 
competents will  come  as  well  as  those  possess- 
ing ability.  To  ward  off  this  flood  of  unde- 
sirables, it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  an  educa- 
tional barrier  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  of 
four  years  of  high-school  work  as  a  prelimi- 
nary education.  This  makes  a  splendid  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  professional  train- 
ing, a  fact  that  is  proved  by  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  all  high-grade  schools  oi 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  applied  science. 
In  addition  to  this  I  would  suggest  an  appren- 
ticeship of  two  years  in  a  retail  pharmacy  as  an 
assistant  to  the  prescription  clerk  and  in  such 
capacity  as  would  enable  a  beginner  to  learn 
the  things  of  real  value. 

GRADUATION  NEEDED. 

As  to  his  pharmaceutical  training,  I  would 
recommend  graduation  from  some  approved 
college  of  pharmacy  where  the  course  extends 
over  two  sessions  of  eight  or  nine  months  each. 
The  reason  I  insist  on  college  training  and 
graduation  is  that  no  matter  in  what  drug  store 
a  young  man  spends  the  years  of  his  appren- 
ticeship his  training  must  be  limited,  and  what- 
ever learning  he  absorbs  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  customs  and  usages  of  that 
particular  locality.  When  he  goes  through  the 
college  of  pharmacy,  he  gets  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive  and  more  thorough  view  of 
pharmacy,  so  that  quite  regardless  of  where  he 
locates,  his  training  will  render  him  competent 
to  solve  all  the  pharmaceutical  problems  that 
come  up  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 

By  making  the  entrance  into  the  realm  of 
pharmacy  more  difficult,  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  pharmacies  may  be  lessened,  and 
those  which  survive  may  become  bigger  and 
better  and  thus  be  able  to  employ  only  compe- 
tent, skilled  assistants,  who  are  part  and  parcel 
of  pharmacy's  rightful  heritage. 


RAISE  THE  SALARIES! 

By  H.  F.  Zimmermann,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  question  of  how  to  get  and  keep  a 
higher  grade  of  young  men  in  a  pharmacy  is  an 
extremely  perplexing  onj^j^^^  by  GoOglc 
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The  various  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  have 
demanded  that  an  applicant  be  of  the  higher 
grade,  and  examinations  are  now  so  stringent 
that  none  but  the  higher  grade  can  hope  to 
qualify  for  their  papers.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations also  call  for  a  stricter  preliminary  edu- 
cation, which  means  a  better  grade  of  appli- 
cants. 

As  the  duties  of  a  pharmacist  vary,  it  does 
not  always  hold  true  that  the  theoretical  man 
is  the  best  man. 

MUST  BE  A  LIVE  WIRE. 

To-day  a  young  man  wishing  to  be  a  success- 
ful pharmacist  must  be  a  live  wire  and  show  a 
spirit  of  both  progressiveness  and  aggressive- 
ness, coupled  with  strictest  business  integrity. 

Therefore,  a  man  called  upon  to  possess  the 
foregoing  qualifications  should  in  turn  be  paid 
for  his  capability.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  prop- 
erly compensated  keeps  away  many  who  would 
otherwise  become  pharmacists. 

In  comparison  to  the  salaries  paid  clerks  hi 
other  lines  of  business,  the  drug  clerk's  salary 
is  one  of  the  lowest.  Why  this  should  be  I 
could  never  find  out.  I  have  tried  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  to  no  avail. 

Why,  therefore,  should  a  young  man  spend 
years  of  study  and  days  of  toil  and  labor  to 
hold  a  dignified  position  that  pays  l^ss  than 
his  neighbor  gets,  who  is  probably  only  an  or- 
dinary shoe  clerk  or  grocery  clerk,  or  an  em- 
ployee in  some  office? 

EASY  remedy! 

It  follows  that  to  get  and  keep  young  men 
of  a  higher  standard  in  a  pharmacy,  the  one 
essential  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pay  them  better 
salaries  and  grant  them  shorter  working 
hours. 

The  salaries  paid  drug  clerks  vary  somewhat 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  find 
that  where  the  salary  paid  is  the  highest,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  inducing  efficient  and  pro- 
ficient young  men  to  become  pharmacists. 


LONG  HOURS  THE  LOUD  COMPLAINT. 

By  Harald  N.  Bruun^  Chicago,  III. 

The  young  men  who  seek  pharmacy  as  a 
vocation  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  men.  They  are  actuated  by  the  same 
incentives  in  the  selection  of  a  life-work.  That 
which  applies  to  other  fields  of  endeavor  ap- 
plies likewise  to  pharmacy. 


The  majority  of  young  men  are  ambitious, 
and  the  heights  they  attain  are  dependent  upon 
heredity,  environment,  and  ability.  The  man 
who  sweeps  the  streets  does  not  accept  this 
work  as  a  preference,  but  because  intemper- 
ance, or  a  lack  of  training,  or  ignorance  of  our 
language  hinders  him  from  doing  more  respon- 
sible work.  Men  as  a  rule  reach  out  as  far  as. 
their  abilities  permit. 

RAISE  THE  BARS  OF  ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  young  men 
in  pharrhacy,  one  must  exact  more  from  the 
applicant.  One  must  put  the  bars  of  admission 
so  high  that  it  will  require  considerable  energy 
and  training  to  qualify.  One  must  make  the 
entrance  requirements  so  rigid  that  only  the 
strong  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  can 
get  through. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  will  keep  out 
the  weak  and  inefficient,  but  there  must  be 
something  else  beside  this.  There  must  be 
something  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier  that 
is  worthy  of  the  struggle.  It  will  not  do  to 
send  the  applicant  into  a  barren  field  and  hard 
labor.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say,  "You  are  a 
worthy  young  man;  here  are  long  hours  and 
little  pay."  Your  worthy  young  man  would 
turn  his  efforts  to  a  more  profitable  field. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  make  pharmacy 
more  attractive.  The  second  phase  of  the 
question  is  the  most  important  and  also  the 
most  difficult  to  attain.  Conditions  vary  so 
greatly  in  the  "business"  of  pharmacy,  that  no 
set  of  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  formulated. 

First  I  would  mention  the  significance  of 
social  distinction.  No  matter  how  democratic 
a  man  tries  to  appear,  at  heart  he  is  an  aristo- 
crat. His  innermost  desire  is  to  be  a  little 
above  his  fellows.  He  loves  adulation  and  at- 
tention. It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  seek 
public  positions  which  cost  more  than  the 
salary  they  bring.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
man  will  cling  to  a  starvation  income  in  a  pro- 
fession when  he  would  be  able  to  earn  good 
wages  as  an  artisan. 

SHORTEN  THE  HOURS. 

The  one  loud,  continued  complaint  is  long 
hours.    They  must  be  shortened. 

The  wages  now  paid  are -higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  question  of 
"higher  wages"  is  one  to  be  solved  by  the  clerk 

himself.     The  clerk  is  of  utmost  importance^ 

Digitized  by  ^^^  ^  ^  _^^\^ 
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He  comes  in  contact  with  customers  more 
often  than  the  proprietor,  and  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  invaluable. 

The  elevation  of  pharmacy  is  not  a  one-man 


proposition,  but  requires  the  cooperation  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  calling,  from  the 
professor  in  the  college  to  the  apprentice  who 
sweeps  the  floor. 


"EXPERIENCE"  BEFORE  OR  AFTER  COLLEGE? 

A  Mnch-debafed  Onestlon— The  Author  Maintains  that  the  Best  Time  to  Study  Pharmacy 
Is  Immediately  After  Graduating  from  Hl^h  School— His  Reasons  Why. 

By  C.  B.  JORDAN.  Ph.C  .  M.S. 


Several  articles  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  pharmaceutical  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  time  for  a  prospective  pharmacist  to  re- 
ceive his  practical  experience.  I  have  read 
these  articles  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  with  the  rise  in  entrance 
requirements  to  our  schools  of  pharmacy,  this 
is  becoming  a  more  important  question.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  express  my  views  upon  this 
question,  but  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upon  a 
closely  related  question,  namely,  the  attitude  of 
the  experienced  pharmacy  student. 

At  first  thought  one  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  attitude  of  the  experienced  stu- 
dent is  better  than  that  of  the  inexperienced 
student.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  true,  and 
will  attempt  to  show  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
attitude  of  the  student  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  taken  his  college  course  before  he  be- 
gan his  practical  experience. 

LIKE  PRECEPTOR,  LIKE  APPRENTICE. 

All  will  admit  that  the  value  of  an  appren- 
ticeship depends  upon  the  condition  existing  in 
the  drug  store  where  the  apprenticeship  is 
served,  and  that  apprenticeships  served  under 
certain  conditions  are  more  injurious  than  help- 
ful to  the  prospective  student.  Take  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  serves  his  apprentice- 
ship in  a  store  where  little  or  no  compounding 
is  done,  and  such  a  store  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
thing  to-day.  He  will  spend  practically  all  of 
his  time  selling  patent  medicines,  soda  water, 
cigars,  kodaks,  etc.,  and  give  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  professional  side  of  the  business. 
This  student  is  almost  sure  to  look  upon  phar- 
macy as  a  commercial  proposition  pure  and 
simple,  and  to  have  no  respect  for  ethical 
pharmacy. 

When  he  enters  college  and  finds  that  he 
must  spend  time  learning  chemistry,  botany, 
physiology  and  hygiene  and  other  subjects  fun- 


damental to  a  good  course  in  pharmacy  he  is 
likely  to  consider  such  a  course  impractical, 
and  in  many  cases  he  will  slight  his  work,  be 
inattentive,  careless  and  fail  to  do  his  best, 
because  he  has  the  wrong  attitude  toward  his 
work.  His  only  aim  in  coming  to  college  is 
to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  to  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  State  board  examination. 

Such  a  student  is  a  weakling  and  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  student  body.  This  is  the 
kind  of  a  student  that  is  filling  our  cram 
schools  to-day  and  entering  the  profession 
without  proper  preparation,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  respect  for  it.  Such  men  are 
degrading  the  profession  and  rapidly  placing  it 
upon  the  same  basis  as  other  commercial  en- 
terprises. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

If  young  men  serve  their  apprenticeships  in 
good  pharmacies  or  obtain  their  college  train- 
ing along  with  their  practical  experience,  they 
will  have  a  good  wholesome  respect  for  the 
profession.  Such  men  will  not  be  content  to 
serve  apprenticeships  in  purely  commercial 
pharmacies,  but  will  look  for  places  where  they 
will  get  experience  in  professional  pharmacy 
along  with  their  experience  in  commercial 
pharmacy. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  the  school 
of  pharmacy  is  at  fault  and  that  the  curriculum 
includes  too  much  professional  work.  If  we 
were  to  give  a  course  that  suited  the  above 
described  students,  we  would  give  a  six 
months'  quiz-compend  course,  pump  them  full 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unrelated  facts  and 
then  send  them  to  the  State  board  examination 
before  they  have  had  time  to  forget  any  of 
their  crammed  facts.  If  they  pass  the  ex- 
amination, they  will  have  their  certificates 
framed,  hang  them  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
their  stores  and  devote  themselves  soul  and 
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body  to  the  vending  of  patent  medicine,  drug 
sundries,  etc. 

The  student  described  in  the  foregoing  is  not 
an  imaginary  one,  but  an  actuality,  and  all 
good  schools  of  pharmacy  have  to  contend 
with  the  problem  he  presents.  Not  only  is  he 
a  problem  to  the  schools,  but  also  to  the  State 
boards  and  the  profession  in  general. 

THE    CORRECT    SOLUTION. 

How  can  the  problem  be  solved  ?  I  believe 
that  the  proprietors  of  pharmacies  hold  the 
key  to  the  solution.  Many  pharmacists  are 
conscientious  and  try  to  give  their  apprentices 
a  proper  view  of  both  the  commercial  side  and 
the  ethical  side  of  the  business ;  others  frankly 
say  that  they  do  not  care  to  do  a  prescription 
business,  while  others  are  only  lukewarm  to- 
ward ethical  pharmacy  and  do  not  put  forth 


any  effort  to  build  up  that  branch  of  their 
business.  Under  these  conditions,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  students  come  to  us  with  the 
wrong  attitude  toward  the  profession  ? 

Fellow  druggists,  do  you  not  believe  that 
you  have  a  duty  to  perform  when  you  accept 
an  apprentice?  Do  you  realize  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  drug  business  that  the  young 
men  receive  from  you  is  a  lasting  one,  and 
that  you  have  the  making  or  the  marring  of 
their  careers  as  successful  pharmacists?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  pharmacists  owe  it  to 
their  apprentices  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
view  of  both  the  commercial  and  the  ethical 
aspects  of  the  business,  and  if  all  pharmacists 
will  do  this  the  problem  of  the  student  with  the 
wrong  attitude  will  indeed  become  a  small 
one. 


SELLING  HOT- WATER  BOTTLES. 

How  to  Add  to  the  Day's  Profits  by  Poshing  the  Sale  of  a  Staple  Line— A  Glass  of  Goods 
Partlcnlarly  Adapted  to  the  Best  Efforts  of  the  Hustler  Who  Advertises— De- 
scription of  a  Novel  Window  Display. 

By  FRANK  FARRINOTON. 

Author  of  "Sciilntf  SnMcstlons,"  etc.,  etc. 


The  ordinary  family  keeps  a  hot-water 
bottle  hung  up  in  the  bathroom  all  the  while  as 
a  rule,  and  when  it  springs  a  leak  the  family 
may  be  depended  on  to  buy  another — before 
long. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  regular  demand 
for  hot-water  bottles  to  keep  up  the  normal 
supply  in  consumers'  hands.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  households 
where  the  hot-water  bottle  lias  never  been  in- 
troduced, and  many  others  where  its  uses  are 
not  fully  appreciated  and  where  it  is  employed 
so  seldom  that  it  lasts  almost  indefinitely. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  druggist  to 
increase  the  number  of  users  of  hot-water 
bottles  and  to  increase  as  well  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  each  one  is  used.  Consump- 
tion of  goods  in  this  class  can  be  very  much 
enlarged,  and  trade  in  them  stimulated,  by  ad- 
vertising directed  partly  along  the  educational 
line. 

TIME  TO  PUSH  SALES. 

Of  course,  the  most  logical  time  to  boost  the 
hot-water  bottle  business  is  in  the  fall,  when 
there  is  the  argument  of  coming  cold  weather 


and  the  approaching  winter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  almost  as  much  need  for  these 
articles  in  warm  weather,  but  the  public  does 
not  appreciate  the  fact.  Summer  uses  do  not 
sound  as  plausible. 

The  sale  during  the  winter  is  so  certain  that 
the  druggist,  basing  his  purchase  on  the  num- 
ber of  bottles  sold  the  previous  winter,  can 
afford  to  make  a  considerable  purchase  early 
in  the  fall,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  price 
and  to  securing  a  quantity  that  will  make  a 
good  showing  and  enable  him  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  dimensions  of  his  stock. 

A  first  opening  and  display,  coupled  with 
generous  advertising  of  the  line,  should  take 
place  while  the  stock  is  at  its  high  water  mark. 
There  should,  of  course,  be  a  window  display, 
and  preferably  two  windows  filled  with  the 
goods  at  the  same  time.  And  little  displays 
of  the  different  grades  should  be  shown  here 
and  there  all  through  the  store. 

Put  a  display  of  the  special  low-priced  bottle 
on  one  show-case,  of  the  medium  priced  on 
another,  of  the  higher  priced  on  a  third.  Show 
the  bottles  all  over  the  store.  -^Arf4*ange^ngs 
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so  that  if  a  customer  has  possibly  got  in  with- 
out seeing  the  goods  in  the  window  he  cannot 
get  out  without  having  seen  them  inside  the 
store. 

In  order  to  make  these  displays  and  the  win- 
dow trim  all  work  together,  the  cards  on  the 
goods  ought  to  have  a  certain  uniformity  of 
plan.  They  should  be  similar  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  while  on  each  there  should  be 
a  statement  as  to  quality  and  the  price  of  the 
bottle,  there  should  also  be  an  inscription  some- 
thing like  this:  "See  other  displays  of  other 
grades  and  the  big  display  in  the  window !" 

Hot-water  bottles  are  so  attractively  put  up 
nowadays  that  they  can  be  made  to  look  very 
well  indeed  in  a  display.  And  where  the 
colors  of  the  box  do  not  bring  out  the  shade 
of  the  rubber  in  good  contrast,  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  suitable  color  can  be  slipped  in  behind  the 
bottle.  The  little  matter  of  getting  a  red  or  a 
white  or  a  gray  hot-water  bottle  on  a  strongly 
contrasting  background  has  everything  to  do 
with  making  the  goods  stand  out. 

Neat  price  cards  on  a  color  of  bristol  board 
that  contrasts  with  the  color  of  the  hot-water 
bottle  when  laid  against  the  bottle  itself  show 
up  strongly,  thought  they  ought  not  to  cover 
up  the  name  on  the  bottle. 

Though  it  may  seem  that  the  name  of  the 
bottle  is  not  of  much  value,  still  it  ought  to  be 
played  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  one  is  going 
to  consider  the  name  anything  against  a  bottle, 
and  many  people  who  have  had  a  bottle  of 
some  one  brand  that  has  proved  satisfactory 
will  look  for  that  name  when  contemplating 
another  purchase.  On  this  account  it  is  desir- 
able to  continue  year  after  year  to  stock  as  far 
as  it  proves  satisfactory  a  bottle  with  a  name 
known  to  your  customers. 

If  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  feature  can  be 
introduced  into  your  window  display  of  the 
bottle  it  will  help  attract  attention;  and  if  it 
can  be  something  calling  attention  particularly 
to  the  strength  of  the  bottle  it  will  make  sales. 

AN  ELOQUENT  WINDOW  TRIM. 

A  good  way  to  show  up  the  strength  and 
consequent  durability  of  your  best  hot-water 
bottle  is  to  fill  one  and  put  it  in  the  center  of 
the  display,  lay  a  board  across  it,  and  on  this 
board  place  a  large  weight.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  hot-water  bottle  salesmen  tell  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  they  have  known  their 
bottles  to  withstand.  Arrange  to  demonstrate 
this  to  the  public  by  laying  a  board  across  one 


or  two  filled  bottles  and  placing  thereon  a  bar- 
rel of  something  that  looks  heavy  but  will  not 
be  heavy  enough  to  burst  the  bottles.  You 
will  have  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  the 
bottles  will  hold  up  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a 
barrel  of  water  or  a  half-barrel  of  something. 

If  you  wanted  to  demonstrate  with  a  man  in 
the  window,  you  could  hire  a  heavy  man  for 
the  purpose,  filling  the  hot-water  bottle,  screw- 
ing in  the  cap,  and  then  laying  the  bottle  on  the 
floor  and  having  the  man  stand  on  it  to  show 
its  strength. 

Along  with  the  window  display,  the  news- 
paper and  other  advertising  ought  to  be  worked 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Here  is  a  good  form  of 
a  newspaper  advertisement  to  use  in  opening 
the  season  in  the  fall: 

CHILLY  NIGHTS  COMING. 

Before  you  start  the  fires  this  fall  there  will  be 
many  nights  when  the  air  will  be  frosty. 

Don't  try  to  go  to  sleep  with  cold  feet. 

Unless  you  sleep  warm  you  cannot  sleep  well. 

Get  a  hot- water  bottle  the  first  thing  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  thermometer  hits  zero.  Get  the  benefit  of 
it  now  when  you  need  it  even  mor«  than  in  colder 
weather  when  the  heat  is  turned  on. 

We  can  fit  anybody's  pocketbook  with  a  hot-water 
bottle  price: 

7^  cents;  $1.00;  $1.25-;  $1.50;  and  up  to  $2.75.  All 
sizes  and  all  grades  and  any  color.  The  good  ones  are 
all  warranted,  some  for  one  year  and  some  for  two 
years.  Brown's  PAarmacy. 

Here  is  another  form  of  advertisement: 
HOW'S  YOUR  HOT-WATER  BOTTLE? 

Did  you  finish  up  the  one  you  had  last  winter  so  it 
is  of  no  use  now? 

Better  look  it  up  and  see  about  it  before  you  find 
yourself  needing  it  some  night  only  to  discover  then 
that  it  is  played  out 

Find  the  leak  to-day,  if  there  is  one»  and  get  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  cold  feet,  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia or  anything  that  is  helped  by  the  direct  application 
of  heat. 

Many  a  pain  will  yield  to  a  hot-water  bottle  and  save 
taking  medicine  your  stomach  does  not  want. 

We  have  hot-water  bottles  from  a  pint  to  3  quarts. 
We  have  them  from  48  cents  to  $2.50. 

For  $1.75  we  can  give  you  a  very  heavy  pure  gum 
bottle  warranted  for  two  years,  2-quart  size.  This  is 
our  own  guarantee,  and  if  the  bottle  fails  bring  it  back 
to  us  and  get  another  without  trouble  or  expense.  No 
red  tape  tied  around  this  guarantee. 

Brown's  Pharmacy. 
MAILING  THE  STOPPER. 

A  little- advertising  scheme  that  can  be  used 
to  advantage  among  a  limited  number  of 
families  known  to  be  good   prospective   putip 
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chas«ers  of  hot-water  bottles  is  something  in  the 
following  line: 

THIS  STOPPER  WORTH  25  CENTS. 

This  is  a  hot-water  bottle  stopper.  We  have  here 
at  our  store  the  bottle  it  fits. 

Bring  in  the  stopper  and  let  us  show  you  the  bottle. 

The  bottle  is  a  $1.75  grade,  pure  red  gum,  warranted 
for  two  years. 

If  you  bring  in  the  stopper  you  can  have  one  of  these 
bottles  for  $1.50. 

Brown's  Pharmacy. 

The  novelty  of  such  an  advertisement  will 
be  sure  to  get  it  the  desired  attention,  and  the 
saving  of  25  cents  will  appeal  to  any  one  in  the 
market  for  a  hot  water  bag.  If  you  are 
afraid  people  will  use  the  stoppers  for  old  bot> 
ties  instead  of  bringing  them  in,  take  off  the 
washers  before  sending  them  out. 

A    MAILING    CARD. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  an  advertisement 
for  a  mailing  card  to  be  sent  out  to  the  store's 
mailing  list: 

PAIN  INSURANCE. 

Would  you  pay  3  cents  a  week  to  be  insured  against 
pain  for  the  cold  half  of  a  year? 

Did  you  know  that  a  good  hot-water  bottle  properly 
used  will  stop  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pains  you  are 
called  upon  to  bear? 

For  78  cents  we  will  sell  you  a  2-quart  hot-water  bot- 
tle guaranteed  to  last  the  next  six  months  (it  would 
probably  last  a  good  deal  longer).  This  means  3  cents 
a  week  until  warm  weather  comes  again. 

This  3  cents  a  week  is  practically  pain  insurance. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  price?    Let  us  send  one  of  these  good 


78-cent  bottles  around  to  the  house  for  examination. 
You  need  not  buy  unless  you  really  want  to. 
Brown's  Pharmacy. 

A  card  listing  all  the  many  uses  of  the  hot- 
water  bottle  in  stopping  pain  or  in  producing 
comfort  or  alleviating  illness  will  make  a  good 
stimulator  of  business  along  this  line.  Su-^h 
a  card  headed,  "Hot-water  Bottle  Uses,"  and 
ending,  "Good  hot-water  bottles  from  78c.  up 
at  Brown's  Pharmacy,"  can  be  used  for  inser- 
tion with  bills  and  statements,  for  slipping  into 
parcels  and  for  mailing  out  direct.  A  few  of 
them  should  be  kept  scattered,  right  side  up,  on 
the  show-cases  throughout  the  store,  where 
they  will  give  the  waiting  customer  something 
to  read  for  a  moment.  These  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  reminder  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  intended  to  get  a  new  hot- water  bottle,  but 
who  forgets  it  when  down-town. 

If  the  druggist  makes  it  a  point  so  to  adjust 
his  advertising  and  so  to  display  his  stock  that 
no  one  can  come  in  without  being  reminded 
that  hot-water  bottles  are  sold  there,  and  that 
they  have  such  and  such  uses,  the  increase  in 
sales  is  bound  to  be  remarkably  satisfactory. 
People  want  and  need  the  goods,  and  in  no  end 
of  instances  are  holding  oft  from  buying  them 
through  sheer  neglect  or  forgetfulness. 

Such  work  as  I  have  mentioned  will  make 
new  customers  and  it  will  remind  old  cus"- 
tomers.  It  will  stimulate  the  hot-water  bottle 
trade  to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  the  fall  business. 


« 


INVESTMENTS  I  HAVE  MADE." 


ThU  Drotf  1st  Orrfanlicd  a  Grematloii  Society  In  His  City— A  Modern  Grematoriii 
Bnllt.  and  He  Now  Draws  Excellent  Returns  from  a  Venture  that  was 
Originally  Undertaken  Purely  Out  of  Sentiment. 

By  W.  A.  WISHART. 

Oakland,  California. 


[Note  by  the  Editors. — Some  months  ago  we  pub- 
lished a  number  of  prize-winning  articles  under  the 
general  subject  of  "Investments  I  Have  Made."  The 
appearance  of  these  papers  has  stimulated  one  of  our 
readers  out  in  California  to  write  the  following  article 
describing  a  somewhat  unique  investment  for  a  drug- 
gist. We  publish  his  contribution  for  its  general  inter- 
est, although  the  subject-matter  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  the  scope  of  a  pharmaceutical  journal.] 

Under  the  head  of  "Investments  I  Have 
Made"  I  have  a  good  one  for  you.      Being  a 


believer  in  progression,  although  I  did  not  vote 
for  Roosevelt,  I  took  up  cremation  as  a  side- 
line. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  ORIGINATED. 

It  came  about  in  this  way:  A  few  years 
ago  I  chanced  to  visit  an  old  deserted  grave- 
yard where  some  disinterments  had  been  made 
but  a  few  days  before.  The  sight  of  tumble- 
down monuments,  decayed  picket  fences  and 
pieces  of  coffins  scattered  around  and  the 
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thoughts  of  the  insanitary  conditions  there 
called  my  attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  cremation.  With  a'  few 
thoughtful  people  I  organized  a  cremation  so- 
ciety, and  after  a  little  hard  work  for  pub- 
licity, we  determined  to  erect  a  modern  crema- 
torium where  the  first  thought  would  be  corn- 


held.  The  first  year's  cremations  numbered 
530.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  number  was  382.       You  can  readily  see 


The  Colambariam. 


The  Chapel. 

fort  and  privacy  to  those  who  came,  and  where 
the  method  should  avoid  noise,  special  prepara- 
tion or  expense. 

Some  $7500  was  subscribed  toward  my  en- 
terprise and  a  plant  erected  on  a  car  line  fifteen 


that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  fast  being 
overcome.  They  realize  that  cremation  does 
in  a  short  time  what  burial  accomplishes  in 
many  years.  They  appreciate  the  permanency 
of  the  bronze  urn  in  the  concrete  columbarium, 
the  finality  of  the  disposition  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  our  plant. 

THE  VENTURE   SUCCESSFUL, 

The  crematorium  is  capitalized  at  $7500, 
par  value  of  shares  $10,  all  fully  subscribed. 
There  is  none  for  sale.  I  now  have  a  sub- 
stantial holding  in  the  company.        My  divi- 


The  CalifomU  Electric  Crematoriam.  the  origination  of  which  bj  a  droffffist  is  described  in  the  accompanyinir  article. 


minutes  from  the  center  of  this  city.  A  man 
of  the  right  thought  to  operate  the  institution 
and  furnish  a  service  in  keeping  with  the  high 
ideals  expressed  in  the  society's  literature  was 
found. 


dend  for  the  first  year  was  22  per  cent.  So 
far  this  year  I  have  received  20  per  cent.  If 
this  is  not  a  side-line  for  a  druggist,  what  is 
it? 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  stock  has  advanced 


On  December  16,  1911,  the  first  service  was      from  $10  par  value  to  $25  a  share. 
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HOGS  AS  A  SIDE-LINE. 

Another  Yarn  /which  Goes  to  Show  that  Every  Han  Shonld  Stick  to  His  Last— A  DroMt«t' 
Went  to  Raising  Swine,  bnt  Concluded  that  PllU  Paid  Better  than  Fiiu. 

By  o.  P.  Mcpherson. 

Oloster,  Mississippi. 


In  the  spring  of  1899,  shortly  after  taking 
unto  myself  a  wife  and  beginning  housekeep- 
ing, I  noticed  that  the  bills  at  the  end  of  each 
month  were  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  matrimonial 
stunt.  So  I  began  making  more  serious  calcu- 
lations along  the  line  of  economy.  I  had 
heard  many  people  remark  that  there  were 
enormous  profits  to  be  extracted  from  hogs. 
Some  said  that  they  had  bought  a  small  pig  and 
only  fed  him  scraps  from  the  table  and  that 
within  six  months'  time  the  little  squealer  had 
grown  to  weigh  something  like  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. . 

While  pondering  over  these  wonderful 
stories  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  hog 
was  as  good  a  profit-maker  as  the  prescription 
counter.  So  I  determined  to  get  a  few  of 
these  great  profit-bearing  products.  I  glanced 
over  my  books,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  might  collect  several  small  pigs. 
At  once  I  began  calculating  the  vast  profit  I 
would  make  on  a  deal  of  this  kind. 

PIGS  IN   CLOVER. 

Soon  I  found  a  farmer  friend  who  had  been 
telling  some  of  those  great  hog  stories,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  spotted  pigs  on  account.  He  readily  con- 
sented, but  told  me  that  the  species  he  carried 
were  of  the  Jersey  Red  stock.  I  asked  him  to 
bring  them  in,  and  at  once  I  employed  a  car- 
penter to  erect  me  a  pig  pen,  which  cost  $1.50. 
The  pigs  arrived — ^yes,  two  little  old  red  ones — 
and  the  man  brought  them  to  me  in  a  cheroot 
box.  Oh,  they  were  awful  specimens !  But, 
of  course,  they  were  all  right,  because  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  how  pigs  would  grow. 

I  accepted  them,  and  when  I  came  to  give 
the  gentleman  the  proper  credit  for  $3,  the 
price  agreed  upon,  I  found  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered me  two  of  his  wife's  favorite  Jersey  Reds, 
and  she  had  asked  him  to  please  get  the  cash. 
I  could  not  refuse.  I  had  grown  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  of  growing  hogs,  and 
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began  to  see  how  foolish  I  had  been  in  follow- 
ing the  drug  business  all  of  my  days  when 
there  had  been  such  vast  opportunities  in  the 
hog  business.  I  saw  it,  friends,  like  so  many 
dniggists  who  have  visions  of  great  things  that 
are  not  in  their  line,  and  become  restless  think- 
ing every  vocation  on  earth  is  a  better  pro- 
fession than  theirs. 

FEEDING    THE    PIGGIES. 

Anyway,  I  took  the  shoats  and  went  home 
and  called  my  little  bride  of  a  few  months  to 
see.  Gently  I  put  them  in  the  newly  made 
pen  and  proceeded  to  begin  the  task  of  feeding 
the  poor  starved  things.  I  ran  over  the  great 
stories  I  had  heard  related.  We  had  been  told 
to  feed  them  vegetables  from  the  garden  and 
scraps  of  food  from  the  table.  I  purchased 
a  neat  little  bucket  at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  in 
which  to  store  food  for  the  piggies.  Then  I 
returned  to  the  drug  store  and  began  telling 
what  I  was  going  to  do  with  my  pair  of  Jersey 
Reds.  That  was  at  noon.  A  few  hours 
later  my  troubles  began.  When  I  reached 
home  I  found  my  carpenter  had  made  the 
wrong  calculations  in  placing  his  strips  on  the 
pen.  Lo  and  behold,  my  swine  were  gone ! 
Then  I  recalled  other  great  stories  of  how  pigs, 
even  when  very  small,  would  return  to  their 
mothers,  sometimes  traveling  great  distances. 
They  had  been  known  to  swim  swollen,  tur- 
bulent streams  and  do  a  great  many  super- 
natural stunts. 

I  hastily  swallowed  my  meal,  kissed  my  wife 
good-bye,  and  went  to  hunt  the  hogs.  I 
walked  and  called  and  hunted  the  entire  after- 
noon. I  thought  of  all  the  hog  language  that 
I  had  ever  heard,  even  unto  the  days  of  my 
grandfather,  but  all  to  no  avail.  At  last,  re- 
turning toward  home,  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise 
apparently  coming  directly  from  beneath  my 
feet.  I  was  startled,  but,  glancing  about,  saw 
nothing.  Again  I  heard  the  noise,  this  time 
right  behind  me.  I  looked  back,  to  see  noth- 
ing except  a  hole  from  which  a  post  had  been 
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removed — and  it  was  from  there  the  noise  was 
coming. 

RATHER  SPOOKY ! 

At  this  point  I  realized  I  was  in  an  old,  un- 
used negro  cemetery,  and  the  hole  might  be  a 
sunken  grave;  and  the  noise — I  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  before.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  yet  I  had  no  special  business 
there.  So  I  hurried  away,  reaching  home  and 
finding  wifey  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  waiting 
and  watching  for  me.  I  kissed  her  and  said, 
"I  have  walked  at  least  four  miles  and  have 
not  seen  my  pigs  nor  even  heard  from  them." 
She  showed  me  the  little  pail  of  food,  and  I 
suppose  that  was  really  my  first  realization  of 
matrimonial  responsibilities.  My  wife  spoke 
cheeringly  then,  as  she  has  spoken  so  often 
since. 

But  I  was  troubled — not  so  much  about  the 
loss  of  the  hogs  as  I  was  about  the  noise  I  had 
heard  in  the  graveyard.  If  you  ask  was  I 
afraid?  I  may  reply  "No."  But  really  I  had  a 
peculiar  sense  of  shame.  The  thought  came 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  noise  I  had  heard  was 
made  by  a  child  that  had  fallen  into  the  open 
grave. 

I  returned  to  the  store  after  supper  to  find 
a  number  of  prescriptions  awaiting  me.  My 
boy  clerk  added  that  a  great  many  had  gone 
elsewhere  while  I  was  away,  and  several  had 
been  in  to  pay  their  accounts  during  my  ab- 
sence. And  some  of  the  doctors  had  said  that 
if  I  had  to  neglect  my  business  in  that  manner 
I  had  better  never  have  married — all  of  which 
I  foolishly  told  my  wife  later,  and  she 
promptly  began  crying,  feeling  she  was  the 
cause  of  it  all.  Boys,  did  this  ever  happen 
to  you  ? 

STRANGE  NOISES  IN   THE  GRAVEYARD. 

By  this  time  the  big  moon  had  risen,  and  I 
left  the  little  wife  at  home  while  I  pretended 
to  go  again  in  search  of  the  pigs.  But  really 
I  had  armed  myself  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  investigate  the  noise  in  the  graveyard.  I 
gathered  all  my  courage,  and,  approaching  the 
spot,  stopped  to  listen.  I  heard  no  sound  of 
any  kind  save  the  hoot  of  an  owl  and  the  call 
of  a  whippoorwill.  But  as  I  drew  closer, 
again  I  heard  the  noise.  Oh,  that  noise !  It 
had  grown  fainter,  but  was  still  there.      I  ex- 


amined the  hole  and  found  it  was  not  a  post 
hole,  as  I  had  first  thought,  but  really  an  old 
grave.  Mustering  my  courage,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  closed  my  eyes,  and  murmured  a  prayer. 
I  ran  my  arm,  full  length,  down  the  hole, 
speaking  words  of  comfort  to  the  lost  child, 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  hand  fell  upon 
the  cold,  clammy  surface  of  something  in  size 
about  like  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  thought 
sure  I  was  snake-bitten,  but  felt  no  pain.  I 
tried  once  more,  or  was  about  to,  when  lo,  I 
heard  the  grunt  of  a  pig!  Then  I  realized 
that  the  lost  had  been  found.  I  reached  down 
and  pulled  from  the  hole  one  of  my  poor  little 
pigs.  Thinking  the  other  was  there,  I  tried 
again.  But  so  sad,  so  sad !  The  poor  little 
dear  was  dead!  I  nestled  the  other  in  my 
coat,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  I  returned 
the  other  to  the  hole  and  pushed  the  dirt  in 
over  him. 

Taking  my  little  lost  piggy,  I  returned  home. 
We  wrapped  the  little  one  in  an  old  rug  and 
placed  it  by  the  fire  and  retired  for  the  night. 
But  there  was  no  sleep— at  least  not  enough.  I 
realized  then  that  walking  the  floor  during  the 
dark  hours  is  not  what  a  man  really  likes,  al- 
though I  have  followed  it  a  great  deal  since. 
Haven't  you?  Anyhow,  after  a  while  I  took 
that  durned  pig  and  put  him  in  a  barrel  and 
piled  a  week's  washing  of  dirty  clothes  in  on 
top  of  him ! 

THE  END  OF   PIGGIE. 

Well,  about  my  investment.  I  put  him,  or 
rather  her,  back  in  the  pen  and  saw  that  the 
pen  was  strengthened.  I  fed  that  hog  accord- 
ing to  the  government  bulletin  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  one  day  it  got  out  and  ruined  a 
neighbor's  potato  patch,  for  which  I  paid  $2. 
Later  it  ate  up  a  brood  of  very  fine  chickens^ 
which  had  cost  me  $5.  Later  it  got  out  again^ 
for  which  I  paid  the  marshal  of  the  town  50 
cents.  Finally,  it  went  astray,  and  the  butcher 
'phoned  me  it  was  at  his  house  and  he  wanted 
to  buy  it.  There  was  my  chance.  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  pay.  He  said  he  thought 
$2.50  would  be  a  good  price  for  it,  and  we 
closed  the  deal. 

All  of  which  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
pig  business  is  not  as  good  as  the  drug  busi- 
ness— at  least,  not  for  me. 
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DOLLAR  IDEAS 


AN  INGENIOUS  DEVICE  FOR  BINDING  THE 
"BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.'* 

Arthur  Criddle,  Oregon,  Wisconsin:  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  a  contrivance  with 
which  I  bound  up  about  ten  volumes  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  The  sides  are  made 
of  %-inch  wood  board,  8  J4  by  13  inches.  The 
bottom  board  is  1^4  by  13  inches.  In  the  up- 
per comers,  11  inches  apart,  bore  two  half- 
inch  holes  and  fit  them  with  bolts  which,  when 
screwed  up  tight,  act  as  a  press.  Now  tear  out 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  journals  and  clean 
off  as  much  glue  from  the  backs  of  them  as 
possible,  bending  the  wire  staples  back  in  place. 
Insert  the  volume  in  the  press  upside  down. 
Lay  over  the  back  of  the  volume  a  piece  of 


heavy  canvas  and  let  the  sides  extend  down 
into  the  press  to  glue  the  cover  on.  Put  the 
volume  into  the  press,  and  with  an  eighth-inch 
drill  bit  bore  eight  holes  through  the  canvas 
and  the  backs  of  the  magazines  and  sew  over 
and  over  with  heavy  cord,  drawing  it  up  as 
tight  as  possible. 

For  covers  I  use  the  covers  of  wall-paper 
sample  books  cut  so  that  the  edges  extend 
about  a  half -inch  over  the  magazine.  These  I 
glue  to  the  canvas,  and  they  make  neat  and 
serviceable  covers. 


A  NOVEL  CONTAINER  FOR  GAUZE 
STRAINER. 

Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa, :  The  lit- 
tle hard-rubber  separable  funnel  sold  by  the 
drug  sundry  houses  should  be  in  every  pre- 
scription department.     For  quickly  and   ef- 


ficiently straining  liquids  they  can't  be  beat.  In 
addition  to  the  funnel  one  should  have  a  strain- 
ing cloth  handy.  We  use  a  tin  can  large 
enough  to  hold  a  three-inch  gauze  bandage. 
We  had  a  tinsmith  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  to  al- 
low the  gauze  to  pass  through,  and  a  piece  of 


0 


An  altered  tin  can  aenres  as  a  container  for  gaose. 

tin  was  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  can  so  that 
we  could  screw  it  to  the  prescription  case. 
When  a  piece  of  gauze  is  required  we  pull  out 
about  three  inches  and  cut  it  off.  If  the  liquid 
we  are  straining  has  fine  particles  to  remove, 
we  cut  off  six  inches  and  make  a  double 
strainer.    The  gauze  is  thrown  away  after  use. 


CLEANING  SHOW-CASES. 

H,  F.  Zimmermann,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin: 
The  best  and  most  practical  method  of  dusting 
show-cases  is  the  use  of  a  three-  or  four-ounce 
bottle  filled  with  denatured  alcohol  and  am- 
monia. In  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  inserted  a 
fluted  cork  for  sprinkling  the  liquid.  The  fluid 
from  the  bottle  is  squirted  on  top  of  the  show- 
case and  a  clean  piece  of  cheese-cloth  is  used 
immediately  after  to  wipe  the  glass  dry.  The 
mop  acts  as  a  dustless  duster,  and  the  show- 
cases shine  like  a  mirror  at  all  times. 


A  SERVICEABLE  BOTTLE  DRAINER. 

H.  F,  Zimmermann,  Milwaukee,  Wis,:  A 
quick  and  handy  device  for  draining  bottles 
that  have  been  washed  can  be  made  from  an 
ordinary  box  measuring  about  18x30  inches. 
That  size  is  suitable  for  almost  any  drug  store. 
Remove  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  in  its  place 
tack  on  heavy  wire  galvanized  screen.  You 
now  have  a  good,  handy,  and  serviceable  bottle 
drain.  Bottles  drained  in  this  device  become 
perfectly  dry  in  half  the  time  ordinarily  re- 
quired. ^  ^ 
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SELECTIONS 


EVERY  DRUGGIST  HIS  OWN  EDITOR. 

There  seems  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  druggists  who  have  tried  it  that  the 
store  paper,  properly  conducted,  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment of  the  time  and  labor  consumed.  By 
"properly  conducted*'  we  mean  edited  with 
thoughtful  care  and  with  attention  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  owner.  On  the  principle  that 
anything  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,  the  store  paper,  if  attempted,  should  re- 
ceive as  much  consideration,  proportionately, 
as  any  other  department  of  the  business. 

Care  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  the 
name,  which  should  be  distinctive,  if  possible ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  druggist  makes  a  mis- 
take who  does  not  include  his  own  name  or  the 
name  of  his  store  in  the  title.  The  distinctly 
personal  appeal  should  not  be  lost  to  view. 
Then,  if  he  does  succeed  in  making  a  hit,  he 
and  his  business  will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  advertisements  should  be  well  written 
and  well  displayed.  The  amateur  at  the  busi- 
ness will  be  able  to  get  valuable  hints  from  the 
reading  of  his  own  newspapers,  if  he  lives  in  a 
progressive  community,  supporting  one  or 
more  up-to-date  papers,  or  from  his  trade 
journal.  Both  will  contain  good  examples  of 
the  advertiser's  art,  which  can  be  adapted  to  his 
particular  needs.  A  good  deal  may  be  left  to 
the  printer,  if  he  is  an  enterprising  chap,  and 
the  possessor  of   a   temperament  that  takes 


Thrbb  N.  a.  R.  D.  SifAPSHora.— a.  R.  Eberle,  Watertown,  Wis.. 
was  kind  enouirh  to  send  us  three  snapshots  taken  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  Au^rost.  In  this  view  the  crowd  is 
embarking  for  Coney  Island,  where  one  of  the  biff  entertainments 
of  the  week  was  palled  off. 


pride  in  good  work.  The  general  rules  of  ad- 
vertising will  apply  to  the  store  paper.  So- 
called  "fancy  writing"  sliould  be  avoided. 
There  should  be  no  effort  to  be  over-smart. 
The  druggist  should  remember  that  he  has  a 
plain  tale  to  tell  his  people,  and  that  after  at- 
tracting their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
business,  he  should  proceed  to  tell  his  story  in 
the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

Two  ideas  should  dominate  the  store  paper 
advertisement:  The  first  that  the  article  in 
question  is  to  be  had  at  the  particular  store; 
t^^e  second  that  the  price  is  right,  considering 
honest  quality.  There  need  be  no  cringing  ef- 
fort to  get  business  at  any  cost,  but  a  straight- 
forward, emphatic  statement  that  the  goods  are 
best,  that  they  carry  the  personal  guarantee  of 
the  seller,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  customer 
will  be  glad  he  bought  them. 

We  believe  the  average  public  is  ready  for  a 
campaign  of  education"  on  the  subject  of  the 
difference  between  quality  and  the  lack  of  it. 
The  store  paper  is  a  good  medium  in  which  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  trade  press  in  this 
regard.  Every  argument  that  the  druggist,  in 
his  capacity  of  intelligent  salesman,  has  been 
accustomed  to  using  over  the  counter  or  on  the 
floor  of  his  store,  can  appropriately  be  used  in 
his  advertising  matter  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  in  the  "news"  columns  of  his  own  paper. 
There  need  be  no  special,  conscious  prepara- 
tion. The  druggist  who  contemplates  being  his 
own  editor  need  not  hesitate  because  of  fancied 
lack  of  special  training  for  the  profession.  The 
chances  are  that  if  he  is  his  own  natural  self 
his  arguments  will  seem  all  the  more  con- 
vincing. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  conceited  the  drug- 
gist-editor should  keep  himself  to  the  front  on 
every  occasion  and  every  opportunity  in  his 
own  columns.  If  his  name  is  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance, his  columns  should  bristle  with  John- 
sons. If  he  is  running  the  Empire  Pharmacy, 
his  readers  should  see  Empire  Pharmacies  in 
every  column.  Primarily,  that  is  why  he  has 
become  an  editor,  to  let  people  know  that  John- 
son or  the  Empire  Pharmacy  is  on  earth  and 
in  that  particular  town.  His  bons  mots  and  his 
price  lists  and  his  appeals  for  custom  on  the 
basis  of  carefully  compounded  prescriptions 
and  quality  tooth  powder  and  hair  brushes,  and 
all  his  pains  to  make  his  columns  bright  and 
readable,  will  go  for  naught  if  they  do  not  be- 
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Three  N.  A.  R.  D.  Snapshots— This  is  another  picture  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  crowd  embarking  for  Coney  Island. 


come  inseparably  connected  with  him  and  his 
business.  Keep  Johnson  well  in  the  fore,  Mr. 
Johnson.  A  shrinking  violet  has  no  business 
running  a  drug  store,  anyway. 

The  point  that  the  store  paper  should  be  the 
personal  mouthpiece  of  the  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness, we  say  again,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  It  need  neither  be  very  highly 
polished  nor  of  extreme  literary  merit,  but  it 
ought  to  be  well-balanced  and  carry  the  dis- 
tinctive personal  appeal. 

Whether  the  store  paper  is  to  be  issued  at 
regular  intervals  or  not  may  be  determined  by 
the  druggist's  own  desires.  At  least  it  ought 
to  be  renewed  often  enough  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest. The  mailing  list  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  "circulation''  of  the  store  paper, 
which,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  sent  out  under 
stamp,  and  can  be  wrapped  with  packages,  en- 
closed with  bills  and  other  letter  mail,  and  in 
various  ways  placed  where  it  will  do  good.  A 
good  deal  of  the  advertising  in  its  columns  will 
supplant  other  printed  matter  the  druggist  is 
having  done,  thus  reducing  the  net  cost  to  the 
business.  The  druggist  who  keeps  segregated 
accounts  of  his  expenses  will  charge  the  store 
paper  in  its  entirety  to  his  advertising  account, 
and  if  he  is  reasonably  successful  as  an  editor 
will  find  the  money  well  spent. — Pacific  Drug 
Reviezu. 


cross,  together  with  the  Nobel  prize  and  three 
cheers,  to  the  man  who  keeps  his  word.  My 
favorite  character  in  fiction  is  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  who  when  he  said  that  he  would 
arrive  at  12  o'clock,  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in  while  the  clock  was  on  the  sixth 
stroke  of  12. 

When,  after  a  certain  boodler,  grafter,  and 
otherwise  thoroughly  naughty  and  disreputable 
gentleman  had  been  pounded  black  and  blue  by 
the  newspapers,  and  all  the  good  people  had 
shrieked  themselves  hoarse  crying  out  for  his 
gore,  it  was  said  of  him,  and  no  one  denied  it, 
that  whatever  crimes  he  had  committed,  he  at 
least  always  kept  his  word,  I  couldn't  help  it, 
my  heart  warmed  to  him.  I  think  I  should 
rather  associate  with  a  burglar  who  keeps  his 
word  than  with  a  college  president  who  exe- 
cutes a  neat  side-step  when  you  look  to  him  to 
do  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  enemies  to  society, 
but  no  one  of  them  comes  nearer  hamstringing 
the  entire  body  politic  than  the  liar.  It  is  well 
to  teach  your  little  boy  to  wash  his  face  and 
hands,  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to 
be  polite  to  ladies,' also  to  learn  his  lessons; 
but  there  is  nothing  you  can  teach  him  that 
will  have  more  to  do  with  making  a  real  man 
of  him  than  to  grind  it  daily  into  his  mind  and 
soul  that  he  is  to  keep  his  word  if  it  takes  a 
leg. 

The  man  who  keeps  his  word  is  like  a  great 
tree  in  a  sandy  plain ;  when  you  meet  him  you 
have  peace  and  rest ;  you  take  a  long  breath ; 
your  faith  in  mankind  rises  several  degrees; 
whatever  his  church  is,  you  want  to  belong. 


THE  MAN  WHO   KEEPS   HIS  WORD. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  men  who  have  been 
praised  for  all  sorts  of  things.  But  I  give  first 
place,  first  prize,  blue  ribbon,  also  honorable 
mention,   the   gold   medal,   and  the   Victoria 


Thbbb  N.  a.  R.  D.  Snapshots.— Here  we  have  Joseph  H.  Schmitt 
and  Sol.  A.  Eckstein,  both  of  Milwaukee,  standlnir  on  one  of  the 
street  comers  in  Cincinnati  darin^r  the  oonvention.^^ 
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There  are  many  troublesome  things  on  earth; 
there  are  snakes  who  may  poison  you,  dogs 
who  may  bite  you,  women  who  may  betray 
you,  ditches  into  which  you  may  fall,  thorns 
to  stick  you,  microbes  to  infest  you,  and  skit- 
tish horses  to  rim  away  with  you;  but  of  all 
the  dangerous,  uncomfortable  objects  here  be- 
low, the  one  that  gives  you  the  creeps  the  worst 
way  is  the  man  who  may  keep  his  word  and 
may  not. 

The  man  who  keeps  his  word  rises  above  all 
race  and  prejudice;  for  a  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Fiji,  Negro,  or  wild  Indian  who  does  simply 
what  he  says  he  vyiH  do  is  better  than  a  white 
man  with  a  million  dollars,  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  four  kinds  of  artistic  and  literary 
gifts,  and  who  lies.  The  one  genuine  aristoc- 
racy is  composed  of  those  people  who  keep 
their  word.  The  king  who  promises  and  fails 
to  perform,  the  bishop  who  promises  and 
evades,  the  banker  who  promises  and  presents 
excuses  instead  of  fulfilment,  the  president 
who  promises  and  forgets,  are  all  plain,  or- 
dinary scrubs;  while  the  servant-girl  or  ditch- 
digger  who  comes  around  at  the  minute  agreed 
upon  and  makes  good — of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Keeping  your  word  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  do  the  thing  promised.  But  a  man  that 
has  the  spirit  of  the  matter  in  him,  will  hasten 
to  notify  if  he  sees  he  cannot  perform,  and  if 
even  that  is  impossible  he  will  apologize,  reim- 
burse, and  show  regret  just  as  soon  afterward 
as  ever  he  can.  But  when  he  shows  he  does  not 
care,  when  he  leaves  his  pledge  unredeemed 
and  gaily  whistles,  when  he  gives  obligations 
lightly,  and  strews  his  word  about  as  a  thing 
of  no  value,  then  it  is  that  you  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  jails  and  penitentiaries  should 
rather  be  for  those  who  do  things,  and  that  the 
hard-working  highway  robber  is  not  such  a 
bad  person  after  all. — Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy, 

THE  LLOYD  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING 
ALKALOIDS. 

The  most  interesting  thing  that  we  witnessed 
at  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  extracting  alkaloids 
from  plants  by  John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  well-known 


author  and  scientist.  Professor  Lloyd  found 
that  certain  substances  have  a  marked  affinity 
for  alkaloids  in  solution.  Fullers'  earth  pos- 
sesses this  property  to  a  high  degree.  The 
Lloyd  method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  alka- 
loidal  drug  is  exhausted  with  acidulated  water 
as  long  as  may  be  desired  or  required,  where- 
upon a  definite  amount  of  the  prepared  fullers' 
earth  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution.  Imme- 
diately the  alkaloids  in  solution  are  taken  up 
by  the  earth.  So  complete  is  the  taking  up  of 
the  alkaloids  that  the  filtrate  gives  no  reaction 
with  Mayer's  reagent.  This  taking  up  of  the 
alkaloid  by  the  earth  is  instantaneous  and  in- 
stantaneously complete.  Afterwards  the  alka- 
loids are  removed  from  the  fullers'  earth  by 
means  of  the  useful  alkaloidal  solvents,  as 
ether,  etc.  More  remarkable  still,  the  alkaloids 
thus  obtained  are  tasteless ;  thus  we  have  taste- 
less strychnine  and  tasteless  quinine  and  taste- 
less morphine.  Even  the  merest  novice  in  phar- 
macy and  in  medicine  can  see  that  this  dis- 
covery will  revolutionize  the  methods  of  ex- 
tracting alkaloids,  the  methods  of  alkaloidal 
assaying,  and  the  methods  of  administering 
alkaloids  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  in  chem- 
ical science.  The  discoverer  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  discovery 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  that  certain  substances,  as  char- 
coal, for  example,  have  a  special  affinity  for 
coloring  matter,  which  is  also  true  of  fullers' 
earth.  Fred  West  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De- 
partment has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  fullers'  earth  in  removing  the  coloring 
matter  from  oils  with  very  remarkable  results. 
These  are  evidently  matters  which  belong  to 
the  little  understood  domain  of  physical  chem- 
istry and  undoubtedly  have  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  chemical  solutions,  colloidal  solutions 
and  suspensions,  and  suspensions  proper. 

Dr.  Bernard  Fantus  of  Chicago  has  made 
some  experiments  with  the  tasteless  alkaloids 
of  Lloyd,  making  up  candied  alkaloidal  tablets 
and  pills  for  children  and  others  who  object  to 
disagreeable  tastes.  The  Lloyd  alkaloids  are 
rendered  soluble  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  intes- 
tinal tract  where  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  In 
fact  the  taste  is  developed  in  the  mouth,  where 
the  reaction  is  also  alkaline,  if  the  substance  is 
held  there  for  a  time. — Pacific  Pharmacist, 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists^  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Developing  a  Delivery  Service. — 

The  proprietor  of  Madden's  pharmacy,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  is  one  of  the  live  druggists  who  has  discovered 
that  it  pays  to  build  up  a  delivery  service  and  thus  in- 


|remlwaysat  yoar  service  for 

I  quick  Dm  j;r  Store  Deliveries. 

When  yon  phone  ns  we 

ImftV^  It  a  point  to  have  the 

goods  on  the  road  to  yon  in  five  minntes. 

The  next  time  yon  want  something 

from  a  dmg  store  in  a  hnrry,  phone  ns. 

REMEMBER: 

Onr  Prices  are  Always  Low. 
Pnrest  and  Best  Drngs. 
Licensed  Pharmacists  Only. 
Prompt  Delivery. 
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crease  the  number  of  customers  doing  business  with 
his  store.  The  mailing  card  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing reproduction  was  gotten  up  not  long  ago  and  was 
sent  to  all  'phone  subscribers. 

A  Few  Advertising  Pointers.— 

A.  V.  Pease,  of  Fairbury,  Neb.,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  discussed 
the  subject  of  advertising  a  retail  drug  business.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Pease  said: 

'Tt  is  a  mistake  to  shoot  too  many  kinds  of  goods 
at  the  customer  at  one  time.  Even  large  department 
stores  in  the  cities  sometimes  fill  their  space  with  such 
a  lot  of  matter  that  it  becomes  a  task  to  read  it.  With 
the  smaller  man  in  the  country  town,  the  simple  ad. 
that  brings  people  to  the  store  is  the  best. 

"There  is  one  quite  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
— ^the  appearance  of  your  ad.  It  should  be  set  up  with 
reference  to  its  surroundings.  On  a  street  of  white 
houses,  the  one  painted  a  harmonizing  shade  of  green 
or  yellow  would  attract  1^  its  color.  On  a  page  of  ads. 
set  up  with  all  the  type  in  the  shop,  the  one  in  simple 


paragraph  style  would  stand  out  distinctly.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  each  merchant  to  select  his  own  style  of  type 
and  use  that  exclusively  for  his  ads.  If  the  shop  can- 
not furnish  enough  variety,  buy  your  own  type  and 
border.  Make  your  ad.  as  characteristic  as  your  face 
or  your  voice. 

"Keep  an  advertising  book.  Paste  in  it  your  own 
ads.,  dating  them.  As  the  seasons  pass  by,  note  the 
effect,  record  facts  as  to  quality,  use,  source,  special 
features,  satisfaction,  etc.  In  a  year  or  two  you  will 
have  a  valuable  work  of  reference.  Cut  out  such  ads. 
as  appeal  to  you  in  other  papers.  They  will  be  sug- 
gestive for  your  own  use.  It  will  not  be  long  until  you 
are  writing  good,  strong  copy  that  will  bring  business 
and  assured  income." 

A  Christmas  Ad. — 

The  newspaper  advertisement  reproduced  herewith 
was  used  last  year  on  the  first  page  of  "The  Wabana 
Druggist,"  a  little  four-page  store  paper  gotten  out  by 


"  Never  put  off  tiU  to-morrow  the  Christinas  shop- 
ping you  can  do  to-day." 

We  have  a  complete  and  varied  slock  of 

^Cl>ri9tnia9  6ood9^ 

Suitidrie  for  presents.  They  are  Dollars  cheaper  than  the 
same  grade  m  St  John's,  and  are  elegant  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  refined  tastes.       ^       ^       ^       ^       > 

'    >2J0O 
I  JO 
IJO 
»4J0 
t^OGAR  CASBL  HAT  BRUSHES.  aCARCnE  HOtfiERSw  TOSAOQO 

pgocHSTgrAL  pesK  and  mantel  ornaIIid^iotum&i 

SOX  NgifcPAPgRS.  FANCY  TOilEr  SOAPS.  ETC  Elfc.     0  ^^ 

All  the  English,  American  and  Local  Christmas  Nurobeit. 
i»       ^      Christmas  Cards  and  Post  Cards,     j^     ^ 

No  CrouWe  to  Show  0OQdft 
WABANA  DRUG  STORE. 


the  Wabana  Drug  Store  in  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland. 
The  time  is  now  approaching  when  druggists  will  have 
to  get  busy  in  preparing  their  holiday  campaigns. 

Free  Insurance  for  the  Clerks. — 

The  B.  M.  Hyde  Drug  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently performed  an  act  that  speaks  well  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  management  Each  employee  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  firm  five  years  was  pre- 
sented with  a  life  insurance  policy.  It  was  given  in 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  support  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  insured.  Commenting  on  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  the  Era  says  that  the  B.  M.  Hyde  Drug  Co. 
agreed  to  pay  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  named 
the  sum  of  $100  immediately  on  receipt  of  information 
of  death,  with  a  further  payment  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  an  amount  in  dollars  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  salary  of  the  insured,  at  the  time  of  decease, 
apportioned  weekly  for  a  period  of  52  weeks.  The 
Hyde  policy  continues  in  force  as  long  as  the  insured 
remains  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  no  premium 
is  to  be  paid  nor  any  money  consideratioiu^mhatsoever.j 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovn^i^B. 


Canned  Connotations. — 

The  Moore  light  is  a  new  vacuum  tube  light  which 
by  introduction  of  carbon  dioxide  gives  a  white  light 
closely  related  to  daylight.  Its  cost  is  calculated  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  tungsten  light. 

J.  L.  Jona  says  that  one  function  of  the  stomach  is 
to  maintain  a  constant  osmotic  pressure  in  the  blood 
by  diluting  hypertonic  solutions  and  adding  salts  to 
hypotonic  solutions.  In  case  it  cannot  regulate  the  so- 
lutions it  rejects  them  by  vomiting. 

The  gastric  juice  of  a  healthy  man  exercises  a  diges- 
tive action  in  dilutions  as  high  as  1  in  300.  At  this 
dilution  the  action  is  weak. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  liniment  have 
proved  a  successful  treatment  for  pneumonia  in  mice. 

Synthetic  hydrastinine  has  proved  to  have  the  same 
therapeutic  action  as  that  prepared  from  hydrastine, 
after  several  years  of  clinical  evidence. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  quinine  hydrochloride 
produces  an  anesthesia  which  is  twice  to  three  times  as 
prolonged  as  that  produced  by  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
and  it  comes  more  quickly. 

The  Swiss  are  making  stockings  of  artificial  silk 
in  large  quantities,  and  .the  competition  with  natural 
silk  is  getting  serious. 

Artificial  tannin  is  now  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  "Neradol  D."  It  is  made  by  sulphonating 
phenols  and  condensing  with  formaldehyde.  Its  chief 
use  at  present  is  for  making  leather. 

Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar  are  pfoduced 
from  the  palm  in  India  per  year.  The  juice  contains 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  nearly  pure  sucrose  with  practically 
no  glucose. 

Dr.  Kellerman  states  that  one  part  per  million  of 
copper  sulphate  in  water  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
most  odor-producing  algae,  but  this  amount  is  injurious 
to  most  fresh-water  fish. 

The  atmosphere  is  known  to  contain  seven  gaseous 
elements — oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  neon,  helium,  kryp- 
ton, and  xenon.  The  last  five  are  comparatively  re- 
cent discoveries,  and  exist  only  in  small  proportions. 

The  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  glycerin  to  dialyzed 
iron  is  said  to  render  it  much  more  stable  and  to  pre- 
vent its  precipitation  when  injected  hypodermically. 

H.  Winternitz  says  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium 
other  than  morphine  have  hypnotic  powers  and  are  not 
"convulsive"  in  large  doses;  also  that  they  are  without 
detrimental  action. 

Linseed  mucilage  is  not  digestible  and  is  not  split 
up  into  sugars  or  assimilable  bodies  in  the  stoma :h  or 
intestines.    It  is  termed  a  "muco-cellulose." 

The  Japanese  army  has  found  that  the  application 
of  weak  solutions  of  formaldehyde  to  the  feet  protect 
against  sweating  and  also  against  rubbing  and  pressure 
when  marching.  It  hardens  the  skin  and  promotes 
comfort. 

"Artificial   daylight"   is  offered  in   a  Welsbach  gas 


light  surrounded  by  a  globe  colored  to  absorb  the 
excess  of  red  rays  and  to  produce  a  light  more  nearly 
resembling  in  color  and  effects  true  daylight. 

The  light  of  the  firefly  is  fifty  times  as  efficient  as 
that  of  our  ordinary  illuminants,  and  its  softness  comes 
nearer  to  daylight  in  effects  than  artificial  lights.  In 
other  words,  the  firefly  has  us  beaten  fifty  times  over. 

By  means  of  the  camera,  atoms  of  helium  have  been 
photographed,  showing  their  paths  on  emission  and  the 
number  per  centimeter.  From  188  to  over  2000  were 
counted  on  one  series  of  films. 

Dr.  Heinemann  says  that  the  addition  of  3  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent)  to 
a  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient  to  kill  99  per  cent  of  the 
germs  present  within  six  hours. 

Iodine  is  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  germicide.  It 
has  been  used  even  on  the  eye  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
Brooklyn  physician  thinks  that  tincture  of  iodine  is  the 
best  injection  remedy  for  gonorrhea. 

A  Norwegian  factory  has  been  established  for  the 
refining  of  whale  oil  by  the  hydrogenation  process, 
which  expects  to  treat  300  barrels  of  oil  daily. 

Hops  possess  decided  antiseptic  properties  which 
are  manifested  in  aqueous  extracts  and  are  thought  to 
be  more  powerful,  in  pure  form,  than  phenol  or  sali- 
cylic acid.  The  true  antiseptic  principle  of  hops  is  not 
yet  known. 

B.  Bendix  finds  that  cane-sugar  increases  the  weight 
of  infants  faster  than  milk-sugar,  and  maltose  faster 
than  cane-sugar. 

This  Price  is  Coming  Down!— 

Radium  has  dropped  recently  from  $100  per  milli- 
gramme to  $52.80  per  milligramme.  This  is  due  partly 
to  a  freer  market,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  mesothorium 
as  a  partial  substitute  in  therapeutics.  The  latter  is 
used  in  combination  with  radium  salts.  Mesothorium 
is  four  times  as  active  as  radium,  but  is  more  quickly 
dissipated.  By  mixing  with  radium  its  life  is  prolonged. 
In  1911  the  Austrian  factory  produced  the  equivalent 
of  2.64  Gm.  (about  41  grs.)  of  pure  radium  chloride, 
valued  at  $214,900.  The  annual  world's  production  is 
between  50  and  60  grains. 

The  Fate  of  Quinine. — 

That  quinine,  when  taken  in  large  doses*  is  partly 
changed  to  the  poisonous  quinotoxine  in  the  stomach, 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kaufmann.  He  finds  that  the 
normal  acids  of  the  stomach  will  effect  the  rearrange- 
ment in  the  quinine  molecule,  and  produce  some  of  the 
toxic  form.  It  seems  probable  that  this  accounts  for 
the  disagreeable  effects  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  hyper  sensitiveness  of  some  persons 
to  quinine. 

The  Alikeness  of  the  Different. — 

Professor  Clark  says  that  the  average  composition 
of  ro:ks  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  is  closely  similar, 
and  consists  of  about  59  per  cent  of  silica,  13  to  15 
per  cent  of  alumina,  5  to  6  per  cent  iron  oxides,  3  to  4 
per  cent  of  magnesia,  5  to  6  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  soda,  potassa.  and  other 
elements.  Calculating  from  the  erosion  of  rocks  and 
the  composition  of  sea- water,  he  estimates  the  age  of 
the  ocean  as  83,000,000  years. 
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QUERIES 


Informaiion  h  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (i)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  before 
the  JSth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i«E- 
TiN  of  the  month  follorving:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Three  Questions, 

N.  G.,  a  hospital  pharmacist,  submits  three  queries 
reading  as  follows : 

1.  In  makings  glycerite  of  boroglycerin,  U.  S.  P., 
why  are  we  directed  to  "reduce  the  weight"  for  so  long 
after  the  boric  acid  is  dissolved?  Does  any  chemical 
change  take  place?  If  it  were  reduced,  for  example,  to 
600  Gm.,  and  600  Gm.  of  glycerin  were  added,  would 
the  medicinal  value  be  affected? 

2.  It  is  said  that  tincture  of  iodine,  decolorized,  has 
lost  most  of  its  value;  what  about  the  use  of  tincture 
of  iodine  in  a  gargle  with  sodium  borate,  potassium 
chlorate,  glycerin,  phenol,  and  water? 

3.  Does  it  tend  to  injure  the  hair  to  use  salts  of 
tartar  in  washing  it? 

To  all  of  which  we  may  reply  as  follows: 

MAKING   GLYCERITE  OF   BOROGLYCERIDE. 

1.  A  chemical  reaction  does  take  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glycerite  of  boroglyceride,  U.  S.  P.  The 
boric  acid  reacts  with  the  glycerin  to  form  boroglycer- 
ide, and  water  is  formed  as  a  by-product.  The  pro- 
longed heating  is  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  this 
water,  after  which  the  boroglyceride  is  dissolved  in  an 
equal  amount  of  glycerin.  If  you  were  to  reduce  the 
weight  only  to  600  grammes  instead  of  500  grammes, 
you  would  not  be  driving  off  all  of  the  water,  conse- 
quently your  product  would  only  be  five-sixths  as  strong 
as  it  should  be,  and  proportionately  less  valuable  medi- 
cinally. 

DECOLORIZED    TINCTURE    OF    IODINE. 

2.  Tincture  of  iodine,  decolorized,  N.  R,  probably 
possesses  only  a  very  little,  if  any  at  all,  of  the  original 
therapeutic  properties  of  tincture  of  iodine,  as  the 
iodine  has  been  converted  during  the  decolorization  pro- 
cess into  iodides  of  sodium  and  ammounium,  with  slight 
traces  of  iodoform  and  some  tetrathionate.  As  to  the 
use  of  iodine  in  the  gargle  you  mention,  we  presume 
that  you  mean  to  inquire  why  it  becomes  decolorized. 
Phenol  will  itself  decolorize  tincture  of  iodine  upon 
standing,  and  we  refer  you  to  the  liquor  iodi  composi- 
tus,  N.  F.,  page  90,  as  being  a  similar  preparation.  The 
compound  formed  in  such  cases  between  the  phenol 
and  iodine  possesses  all  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
these  two  substances,  and  is  the  result  desired  in 
gargles.  In  your  particular  prescription  the  decoloriza- 
tion is  brought  about  almost  instantaneously  by  the 
borax,  and  in  such  a  case  we  would  be  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  the  reaction  product  as  we  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  iodine  would  be  converted  into  sodium 


iodide  instead  of  the  desired  compound  with  phenol. 
We  would  therefore  suggest  omitting  the  borax,  or 
using  boric  acid  instead.  This  combination  will  de- 
colorize, of  course,  on  standing,  but  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  iodine  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

POTASSIUM    CARBONATE   ON   THE   HAIR. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  that  potassium  carbonate  tends 
to  injure  the  hair  when  used  in  the  proper  amounts, 
provided  it  is  entirely  washed  from  the  hair  before 
drying  it.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  very  necessary  ingredi- 
ent of  a  good  shampoo.  It  is  an  excellent  detergent 
and  water  softener,  and  its  use  leaves  the  hair  light 
and  fluffy,  where  otherwise,  if  a  hard  water  is  used, 
the  hair  would  be  matted  and  sticky. 


For  Moths. 

S.  &  G.  want  something  which  will  kill  ordinary 
house  moths. 

The  moth  itself  is  a  harmless  insect,  and  the  real 
enemy  to  attack  is  the  eggs  or  the  larvae.  The  best 
thing  for  killing  them  is  benzine  or  any  other  liquid 
which  will  dissolve  the  waxy  coating  of  the  eggs.  It 
is  best  applied  as  a  spray  to  all  joints  of  wardrobes  and 
drawers,  and  to  clothing  which  is  suspected  of  being 
attacked.  For  retail  purposes  the  benzine  may  be  per- 
fumed or  otherwise  medicated,  but  the  benzine  is  the 
thing  that  does  the  work.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  usual  time  for  attacking  moths — 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  winter — ^is  the  wrong  time, 
and  those  who  wish  to  put  down  the  pest  should  be 
assiduous  from  July  to  September  in  brushing  and 
applying  the  benzine  spray.  When  springtime  comes 
the  preventives  of  the  camphor  type  may  be  used  as 
abundantly  as  the  purse  permits. 

MOTH  SOLUTION. 

Carbolic  acid 1  ounce. 

Camphor  1  ounce. 

Benzine  to  dissolve 16  ounces. 

To  be  used  as  a  spray,  or  upon  blotting-paper  placed  in  ward- 
robes, etc. 

MOTII    POWDEl. 

(1)  Camphor   4  ounces. 

Benzoin  1  ounce. 

Black  pepper 8  ounces. 

Cedar  sawdust 6  ounces. 

Mix  after  reducing  the  solids  to  a  coarse  powder. 

(2)  Camphor  2^^  ounces. 

Insect  powder 2^  ounces. 

Naphthalin 1  ounce. 

Caruolic   acid    Va   ounce. 

Mix  all  together,  the  solids  being  in  coarse  powder,  and  pack 
in  canisters. 

It  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that  none 
of  these  things  kill  moths.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cam- 
phor have  been  used  with  that  object,  but  no  one  has 
yet  produced  a  moth  slain  by  it.  All  that  camphor 
and  other  things  like  it  do  is  to  prevent  the  moths 
going  where  they  are.  They  do  not  like  the  smell,  but 
if  forced  to  it  by  hunger,  or  rather  by  the  desire  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  nice  warm  place,  then  they  will 
put  up  with  the  camphor,  etc. 


Making  Moving  Picture  Slides. 
E.  E.  S.  requests  us  to  publish  directions  for  mak- 
ing advertising  slides  for  use  in  moving  picture  shows. 
We  quote  the  following  from  an  article^ii;pm  the  p* 
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of  Mr.  Farrington  entitled  "Advertising  in  Moving  Pic- 
ture Shows,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  druggist  cannot  make 
his  own  slides  if  he  can  do  plain,  readable  lettering. 
The  slides  can  be  secured  in  blank  from  the  'movies' 
people.  The  lettering  is  done  with  a  small  marking 
brush.  The  ink  to  be  used  is  one  that  will  adhere  to 
the  glass.  Some  inks  will  not  do  this.  White  ink,  while 
not  easy  to  use,  will  do  this,  and  marking  paints  will 
too.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  lettering  on  in 
reverse  as  some  think,  for  the  slide  can  be  reversed 
after  it  is  made.  A  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
slide-maker  will  enable  him  to  outline  or  silhouette 
figures  taken  from  pictures,  or  he  can  cut  out  those  of 
suitable  size  for  patterns.  Of  course  the  making  of 
pictures  that  will  reproduce  in  color  is  out  of  the  ama- 
teur's class." 


A  Good  Worm  Syrup. 

Southerner  wants  the  formula  of  a  good  worm 
syrup.  Here  is  one  formerly  published  in  the  Bulletin 
and  originally  taken  from  Fenner: 

Pink-root    16  ounces. 

Male-fern   root S  ounces. 

Senna   leaves S  ounces. 

Wormseed    16  ounces. 

Essence  of  anise 2  fluidounces. 

Salts  of  tartar 14  ounce. 

Santonin    \i  ounce. 

Sugar   7  pounds. 

Water,  enough  to  make 1  gallon. 

Grind  the  drugs  to  a  coarse  powder  and  steep  them  for  eix 
hours  in  nearly  boiling  water,  enough  to  cover  well,  then  pour 
off  the  liquid  and  reserve;  put  fresh  water  on  the  drugs  and 
steep  two  hours;  pour  off  this  liquid  and  mix  with  that  reserved, 

{>re8sing  out  all  that  is  possible  from  the  drugs;  evaporate  the 
iquid  to  five  pints,  and  while  evaporating  add  the  salts  of  tartar 
and  santonin.  While  cooling  add  the  essence  of  anise  and  sugar, 
dissolving  by  agitation. 

Dose:     One  or  two  teaspoonfuls. 

Fluidextracts  of  the  drugs  may  be  used  if  preferred, 
in  the  same  proportion. 


A  Shaving  Cream, 

H.  A.  B. — We  are  unable  to  furnish  you  with  the 
formula  of  the  proprietary  shaving  cream  you  mention. 
However,  these  preparations  all  have  certain  character- 
istics in  common,  and  the  following  might  prove  satis- 
factory : 

Lard*  7  parts;  caustic  potassa,  1  part;  water,  8  parts; 
glycerin,  perfume,  of  each  sufficient.  Melt  the  lard  in  a  por- 
celain vessel,  over  a  salt-water  bath;  dissolve  the  potassa  in 
the  water,  and  run  the  lye  formed,  vcrjr  slowly,  into  the 
melted  ^ease,  stirring  thoroughlv  all  the  time,  until  saponifi- 
cation 18  completed.  Then  ada  the  requisite  perfume  and 
sufficient  glycerin  to  render  the  mass  thin  enough  to  be 
adapted  for  use  in  tubes.  The  glycerin  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
"cream**  soft.  For  the  perfume  we  would  suggest  the  ''brown 
Windsor*'  mixture  given  by  Piesse,  which  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  the  oils  of  caraway,  clove,  white  thyme,  cassia,  orange  leaf 
(petit  grain)  and  lavender  flowers.  Of  this  mixture  about  2 
drachms  to  the  pound  of  cream  would  be  required  to  give  a 
fine  odor.  Of  course,  where  expense  is  an  object,  cheaper  oils 
and  lesser  quantities  may  be  made  to  answer. 


Anti-kink  Hair  Pomade. 

G.  E.  C.  writes:  "I  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
formula  that  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  old-time 
negro's  hair,  one  that  is  greasy  and  at  the  same  time 
perfumed,  and  one  that  will  to  some  extent  take  the 
crinkle  from  the  hair.    We  have  a  great  many  old-time 


negroes  who  always  want  a  hair  dressing,  and  I  would 
appreciate  any  formula  that  you  may  have  along  this 
line.  If  you  have  published  anything  since  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  I  have  overlooked  it." 

In  our  April  issue,  1911,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
similar  to  this  we  suggested  the  following,  which  is 
known  as  Anti-kink  Pomade: 

Beef  suet         16  ounces  av. 

Yellow    wax 2  ounces  av. 

Castor  oil 2  ounces  av. 

Benzoic  acid 10  grains. 

Oil  of  lemon 1  fluidrachm. 

Oil  of  cassia 16  drops. 

Mix  the  suet  and  wax,  add  the  castor  oil  and  acid,  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  somewhat,  and  incorporate  the  other  oils. 


Removing  Rust  from  Linen. 

J.  £.  K. — It  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  manufacture  a  pencil  such  as  you  suggest 
Rust  may  be  removed  from  linen  by  the  use  of  either 
tartaric  or  citric  acid — ^sometimes.  Perhaps  this  might 
answer  your  needs: 

Cream  of  tartar 2  ounces. 

Oxalic  acid,  powdered  fine 1  ounce. 

Mix  and  keep  in  a  tightly  cdrked  bottle. 

Before  applying  this  mixture  to  the  rust  spot,  the 
spot  should  be  dampened.  Wash  out  in  clear  warm 
water  to  prevent  injury  to  goods. 


Charging  a  Cyanide  Jar, 

J.  A.  S. — To  charge  a  cyanide  jar  for  killing  insects, 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  small  lumps.  Then  in  another  container  mix  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  water  to  such  a  consistency  that  the 
mixture  can  just  be  poured  without  difficulty.  Pour 
this  over  the  lumps  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  but  do 
not  entirely  cover  them,  the  .idea  being  that  the 
plaster  will  "harden,"  thereby  "setting"  the  lumps 
of  cyanide.  No  fluid  is  necessary  to  liberate  the  fumes 
of  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Removing  Picric  Acid  Stains. 

£.  J.  R. — Dr.  Prieus  recommends  lithium  carbonate 
for  the  removal  of  picric  acid  stains  from  the  skin.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  simply  to  lay  a  small  pinch  on  the 
stain  and  then  moisten  with  water.  Fresh  stains  dis- 
appear almost  instantly,  and  old  ones  in  a  minute  or 
two.  

A  Latin  Translation. 

I.  S.  S.  writes:  "Kijidly  let  me  know  through  your 
columns  what  is  the  proper  Latin  translation  of  the 
words  'after  meals'— poj/  cihum  or  post  cibiumf"  Post 
cibum  is  correct. 


Short  Answers, 

H.  N.  B. — ^We  are  unable  to  supply  you  with  the 
formula  of  the  proprietary  compound  concerning  which 
you  made  inquiry. 

B.  W.  C. — We  do  not  know  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
prietary ointment  you  mention. 
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THE  MONTH'S  HISTORY 


It  will  be  recalled  that  a  se- 
"'^iisAoffBT''''   ries   of    three   decisions   by 

the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  proved  it  to  be  illegal  under  existing 
laws  for  a  manufacturer  to  attempt  to  regulate 
and  control  the  resale  prices  of  his  products. 
All  attempts,  indeed,  to  prohibit  price-cutting, 
and  to  cause  products  to  be  sold  at  their  printed 
figures,  were  apparently  in  violation  of  the  pat- 
ent law,  the  Sherman  law,  or  other  statutes. 
Naturally  enough,  these  decisions  have  made 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  world  very  rest- 
less. One  of  the  results  of  the  situation  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  "American  Fair 
Trade  League'*  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Men  prominent  in  the  manufacturing 
trades  are  officers  and  leaders  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  the  league  is  really  to 


develop  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  price  pro- 
tection, and  then  to  proceed  to  the  enactment  of 
such  Federal  and  State  legislation  as  will  make 
this  protection  possible.  Among  other  things, 
the  league  has  begun  a  publicity  service  of  wide- 
spread character.  The  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy, for  instance,  has  been  receiving  every 
few  days  some  article  or  news  story  emanating 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  league  and  calcu- 
lated to  spread  the  gospel  of  price  protection. 


PRICE  CUTTING 

AND  THE 
MANUFACTURER* 


The  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
League  is  this,  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  trade-marked 
or  branded  product  has  built  up  a  good-will  and 
personal  value  for  his  article  which  belongs  to 
him  exclusively  and  which  no  one  else  has  any 
right  to  injure  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  cut- 
rate  dealer  who  offers  this  product  at  a  low 
price,  however,  does  injure  the  trade  value  of 
the  article  and  the  welfare  of  the  manufacturer. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  consumer  thinks  the  pro- 
duct has  been  overpriced  before,  and  he  be- 
comes prejudiced  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legitimate  dealer  will  not  handle  an  article 
lowered  in  price  by  the  cutter,  and  he,  too,  is 
prejudiced  against  the  product.  From  such  in- 
juries to  his  name  and  his  goods  the  manufac- 
turer ought  to  have  some  legal  protection. 

Hence  we  find  the  League  advocating  laws 
for  the  diflferent  States  like  those  enacted  a  year 
ago  in  New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota,  forbid- 
ding merchants  from  injuring  brands,  names, 
reputation  or  good-will  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  products  in  the  public  mind  through 
misrepresentation  as  to  value  or  special  induce- 
ment as  to  price.  The  League  argues  that  Den- 
mark, for  instance,  has  a  law  specifically  penal- 
izing persons  for  selling  goods  in  original  wrap- 
pers at  figures  less  than  the  prices  printed  on 
them — except  in  special  cases  where  the  goods 
have  been  damaged,  or  where  the  dealer  is  re- 
tiring from  business  and  wants  to  close  out  his 
stock.     In  Germany,  too,  the  courts  have  held 
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that  the  sale  of  goods  by  price-cutting  methods 
is  a  violation  of  the  German  law  against  unfair 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  such  acts  dam- 
age the  maker's  property  by  creating  the  belief 
that  his  goods  can  be  bought  at  different  prices 
at  retail. 

*     *     * 

It  is  to  create  public  senti- 

^iN  lmislatSn^*^  ^^^^  ^lo^S  this  line,  and  to 
secure  legislation  of  this 
character,  that  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  has  been  organized.  The  work  of  the 
League  is,  of  course,  of  great  interest  to  the 
drug  trade,  and  especially  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
which  has  worked  so  indefatigably  to  protect 
prices  ever  since  its  inception  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  whole  situation  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  economic  student  as  well  as  to 
the  merchant.  In  this  country  the  common  law, 
the  Sherman  statute,  various  State  acts,  and 
public  opinion  have  alike  .held  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  restraint  of  any  kind  upon  prices ;  that 
the  lower  the  price  falls,  the  better  is  the  con- 
sumer served;  and  that  any  attempt  to  keep 
prices  up  therefore  represents  an  injury  to  the 
public  welfare. 

To  such  an  argument,  however,  the  Fair 
Trade  League  replies  that  it  does  not  fit  the 
case  so  far  as  the  price-cutting  of  trade-marked 
articles  is  concerned.  The  League  contends  that 
when  a  cutter  offers  a  branded  article  at  a  low 
price,  the  consumer  in  reality  is  not  benefited. 
The  cutter  usually  doesn't  intend  to  sell  the  ar- 
ticle at  all,  and  when  customers  are  brought  into 
the  store  by  such  a  trick,  heroic  efforts  are  made 
to  sell  them  something  else  instead  of  the  ad- 
vertised product.  Furthermore,  in  cases  where 
the  cutter  really  does  sell  the  article  at  the  ad- 
vertised low  figure,  and  thus  loses  money  by 
the  transaction,  he  compensates  himself  in  full 
measure  by  boosting  prices  on  other  things  in 
the  store.  Thus  cut  prices  mean  no  advantage 
to  the  consumer,  and  they  become  little  else  but 
an  advertising  device  to  bring  people  into  the 
shop  by  deception. 

In  the  meantime,  argues  the  League,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  goods  so  exploited  has 
been  injured  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  laws 
and  the  courts  ought  to  afford  him  some  pro- 
tection. This  brings  forth  more  or  less  of  a 
new  principle  of  legislation,  but  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  the  most  open,  direct,  and  promising 
method  by  which  to  accomplish  price  protection. 
It  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.    Instead 


of  seeking,  as  all  previous  plans  have  done,  to 

make  price  protection  legal,  it  seeks  to  make 

price  destruction  illegal.     It  seeks,,  indeed,  to 

penalize  the   price-cutter  and   to  outlaw   his 

methods. 

*     *     * 

The  position  taken  by  the 
""position^'**     American  Fair  Trade  League 

is  supported  by  a  very  clear 
and  well-reasoned  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  author  is  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
and  we  are  reprinting  the  paper  from  the  No- 
vember 15  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly.  As  every- 
body knows,  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  lawyer  of  first- 
class  reputation  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  recent  years  by  a  dispassionate  study  of  cer- 
tain national  problems  like  the  trust  question, 
railway  regulation,  and  so  on.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Brandeis  has  been  not  only  an  advocate  of 
the  policies  of  President  Wilson,  but  is  said  to 
be  also  one  of  the  president's  advisers,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  his  attitude  on  the  question 
of  price  regulation,  as  disclosed  in  the  paper 
we  are  reprinting,  represents  the  president's 
views  on  this  question.  If  that  be  so,  we  may 
look  for  some  executive  support  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  legislation  initiated  by  the  Fair 
Trade  League.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Bran- 
deis' paper  that  he  thinks  it  decidedly  necessary, 
in  the  interests  alike  of  manufacturer,  distribu- 
ter, and  consumer,  that  the  one-price  system 
on  trade-marked  articles  should  be  upheld,  and 
that  cut-throat  prices  representing  "the  compe- 
tition that  kills"  should  be  penalized. 


W.  A.  Puckner,  the  chemist 
^^^orm^^AUS.  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, contributed  a  paper 
to  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M. 
A,  reporting  among  other  things  upon  an  ex- 
amination made  of  various  fluidextracts  of  dig- 
italis upon  the  American  market.  Four  fluid- 
extracts  made  by  four  well-known  manufactur- 
ers were  contrasted  with  one  another  and  with 
a  lot  of  other  products  made  by  physicians'  sup- 
ply houses.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  was  one  of  the 
four  manufacturers  involved,  and  its  fluidex- 
tract  was  said  to  be  only  67.66  per  cent  of  the 
standard.  We  are  informed  by  that  house, 
however,  that  for  two  reasons  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Puckner  are  grossly  unjust  and  fallaciously 
misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  from  Puck- 
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ner's  report  that  Parke,  Davis  &  Co/s  physio- 
logically standardized  fluidextract  was  the  one 
examined.  This  was  in  reality  not  the  fact.  P., 
D.  &  Co.  make  a  physiologically  standardized 
preparation  which  is  guaranteed  of  full 
strength,  but  it  is  a  special  product  and  not  the 
U.  S.  P.  article.  The  U.  S.  P.  fluid  is  inevitably 
an  inferior  product.  It  isn't  likely  to  be  potent 
enough  when  made,  and  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
afterwards.  P.,  D.  &  Co.  do  not  subject  it  to 
physiological  standardization,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  labels 
of  their  two  products  the  facts  about  both  are 
made  clear,  and  the  physician  and  the  druggist 
are  warned  that  if  they  want  a  physiologically 
standardized  fluid  of  high  character  they  must 
use  the  P.,  D.  &  Co.  product  and  not  the  U.  S. 
P.  extract.  Dr.  Puckner,  however,  examined 
the  latter,  while  it  would  appear  from  his  report 
that  it  was  the  former. 

Furthermore,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  inform  us 
that  Puckner's  findings  are  unreliable  anyway, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
"cat  method"  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Hatcher — a  process 
of  physiological  assay  condemned  by  Edmunds 
and  Hale,  government  experts,  in  Bulletin  No. 
48  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  process  fa- 
vored by  pharmacologists  is  the  frog  method 
described  many  years  ago  by  Houghton,  and 
used  in  its  perfected  form  by  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co. 

4c       4e       4c 

Everybody  knows  that  G. 
xS^''m^A^yk!k.  Frank  Lydston,  a  prominent 
medical  specialist  in  Chicago, 
has  been  charging  for  years  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  run  by  an  inner  oli- 
garchy that  had  no  regard  for  the  democratic 
rights  or  interests  of  the  membership  as  a 
whole.  Among  other  things.  Dr.  Lydston  has 
been  fighting  his  case  in  the  courts,  and  he  has 
now  secured  a  decision  from  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Illinois  practically  holding  that  the 
delegate  system  of  the  A.  M.  A.  is  illegal,  that 
every  member  of  the  association  is  entitled  to 
a  direct  vote,  and  that  for  nearly  15  years  the 
organization  has  been  conducting  its  business 
contrary  to  law.  "This  decision,"  declared  Dr. 
Lydston,  "will  necessitate  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  A.  M.  A.  and  the  return  of  the 
association  to  its  members."  In  an  interview 
published  in  N.  A.  R,  D.  Notes,  Dr.  Lydston 
went  oh  to  say:  "I  am  going  to  insist  on  a  refer- 


endum, popular  elections,  representative  man- 
agement, and  real  service  to  the  profession  and 
public  when  the  reorganization  plans  are  up  for 
consideration — in  short,  an  association  of  the 
members,  for  the  members,  and  by  tlie  mem- 
bers." 

*     *     * 

The  general  officers  of  the 
A.  PH.  A.  HATTEBS.  American       Pharmaceutical 

Association  for  1914-15, 
chosen  in  the  recent  balloting  carried  on  by 
mail,  are  as  follows: 

President,  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President,  L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Second   Vice-President,   C.   Herbert  Packard,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 
,  Third  Vice-President,  Charles  Gietner,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 

Members  of  the  Council,  Otto  F.  Claus,  St.  Louis; 
M.  I.  Wilbert,  Washington,  D.  C;  William  B.  Day, 
Chicago. 

In  the  meantime,  while  discussing  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  we  observe  that  George  M.  Beringer,  who 
is  president  of  the  organization  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  inaugurating  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  membership  campaign.  He  has  appointed 
a  number  of  field  generals  in  charge  of  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  these  men  will  have 
under  them  committeemen  representing  each 
city  or  town.  Furthermore,  committees  have 
been  or  will  be  appointed  to  secure  a  greater 
membership  among  special  groups  like  the  food 
and  drug  chemists,  pharmaceutical  teachers^ 
board-of-pharmacy  men,  jobbers,  manufactur- 
ers, women  pharmacists,  and  pharmacists  in 
the  government  service.  President  Beringer 
wants  2500  new  members  this  year,  and  we 
hope  he  gets  them. 

In  the  meantime  all  eyes  are  turned  toward 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  next  Au- 
gust. The  druggists  of  this  city  are  determined 
to  make  the  1914  gathering  a  historic  one — 
one  long  to  be  treasured  in  memory  as  a  delight- 
ful occasion. 

4c       4c       4c 


THE  DBUO  AND 
CIOAM  MEBOEB. 


The  big  sensation  of  last 
month — the  rumored  pur- 
chase of  the  Riker  &  Hege- 
man  Drug  Co.  by  the  people  behind  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  concern — has  finally  materialized 
in  fact.  Control  of  the  big  drug  combination 
has  passed  to  George  J.  Whelan,  whose  brain 
conceived  the  chain-store  idea  as  exemplified  in 
the  thousand  or  more  retail  shops  of  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  Co.,  and  who  has  longji^een  am-^ 
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bitious  to  accomplish  the  same  feat  in  the  drug 
line.  Some  years  ago  he  incorporated  the 
United  Chemists'  Company,  and  bought  five  or 
six  drug  stores  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  little  experience.  Now  that  he  has 
control  of  both  the  Riker  &  Hegeman  Co.  and 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  it  js  said  that  he 
will  form  a  third  concern  to  act  as  a  holding 
company.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  will  be 
reduced  from  $100  to  $5.00,  and  new  stock  will 
he  exchanged  for  old  on  a  basis  of  20  for  one. 
Late  in  November  the  new  shares  were  being 
traded  in  "on  the  curb"  at  prices  ranging  from 
seven  to  eight  dollars,  on  a  "when-issued  basis." 
The  capitalization  of  the  cigar  company  is  $27,- 
000,000:  that  of  the  drug  concern  is  $5,000,000. 
There  has  been  some  talk  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  Attorney-General  in  Washing- 
ton was  unfriendly  to  the  merger,  but  this  idea 
is  scouted  by  Mr.  Whelan.  The  Riker-Hege- 
xnan  Co.  has  95  stores  scattered  throughout 
New  York  City,  Boston,  and  other  eastern 
cities. 


The  druggists  of  Syracuse, 
"""^  bViSwT""   N.  Y.,  don't  want  to  do  any 

business  at  all  on  Sunday. 
They  have  voted  to  petition  the  next  4egislature 
to  enact  a  law  compelling  all  retail  and  whole- 
sale mercantile  establishments,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  to  close  their  places 
of  business  from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  mid- 
night on  Sunday.  Copies  of  the  petition  have 
been  sent  to  other  drug  associations  throughout 
the  State,  and  it  is  expected  that  enough  public 
sentiment  will  be  developed  to  push  the  bill 
through  the  legislature.  This  will  solve  the 
Sunday  closing  problem  without  a  doubt!  In 
the  meantime  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
has  held  that  the  "day-of-rest"  law  enacted  a 
year  ago  affects  drug  clerks  as  it  does  other 
classes  of  employees.  This  law  provides  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  therefore  super- 
sedes a  special  drug  act  of  several  years  ago 
assuring  drug  clerks  of  one  day  of  rest  in 
•every  two  weeks. 


made  chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Proprietary  Goods,  and  J.  E.  Toms  and  S.  E. 


GEO.  W.  LATTIMEB 
PRESIDENT. 


George  VV.  Lattimer,  of  the 
Kauffman-Lattimer  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  last  month.     W.  P.  Ritchey  was 


Geo.  W.  Lattimer. 


Strong  were  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer 

respectively. 

*     *     * 


AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUREAU? 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of 
Pharmacy,  held  at  The 
Hague,  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  Intemfl- 
tional  Pharmacopoeial  Bureau.  A  special  com- 
mission of  seven  members  was  finally  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  International  Pharmaceutical 
Federation  at  an  early  date.  Our  own  Profes- 
sor Remington  was  made  a  member  of  this 
commission.  Professor  Remington  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress,  and  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  outlined  some  of  the  work  that  might  well 
be  undertaken  by  an  international  bureau  in  the 
event  of  its  establishment.  It  was  generally 
suggested  that  among  the  duties  of  such  a  bu- 
reau would  be  the  collection  and  examination 
of  literature  relating  to  pharmacopoeial  revis- 
ion, the  experimental  investigation  of  new 
drugs  and  preparations,  and  an  attempted  uni- 
fication of  standards  for  chemicals  and  galen- 
ical preparations. 


U.  S.  p.  PUBLICITY. 


Meanwhile  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe  in  this  connection 
that  the  Revision  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  has  sent  out  an  abstract  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  next  edition,  with  the 
new  standards  and  descriptions.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeial Convention  that  a  certain  measure  of 
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publicity  should  be  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
revisers,'and  that  some  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  general  comment  and  criticism  be- 
fore the  book  was  finally  published.  The  pres- 
ent abstract  is  merely  preliminary — others  will 
be  submitted  later.  What  we  have  before  us 
as  we  write  is  a  reprint  of  a  40-page  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  PL  A.  for  November. 
Copies  may  doubtless  be  secured  from  Joseph 
P.  Remington,  1832  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Those  who  feel  vitally  interested,  or  who  have 
criticisms  to  offer,  should  secure  a  copy  of  the 
reprint  if  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  Journal 
of  the  A,  Ph.  A. 

*        *        idi 

The  mercury  bichloride  ques- 
™  oueotI'o"'^*'    tion  is  evidently  with  us  to 

stay  at  least  for  some  time. 
Another  wealthy  and  prominent  man  died  a 
lingering  death  a  few  weeks  ago  after  he  had 
accidentally  taken  the  drug,  and  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  daily  reports  of  his 
gradual  slipping  away.  Now  we  observe  that 
Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress  which 
would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  unless  it  was  in  the  form 
of  cubes  and  colored  green,  so  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  non-poisonous  tablets  of 
similar  appearance  in  common  use.  Represen- 
tative Mann,  Republican  House  leader,  has 
also  announced  that  he  intends  to  introduce 
some  corrective  measure. 


EXTIEME? 


The  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio,  now  vested 
with  the  enforcement  of  the 
State  anti-narcotic  laws,  is  apparently  inclined 
to  go  somewhat  to  extremes.  It  has  recently, 
for  instance,  printed  a  list  of  proprietary  and 
semi-proprietary  articles  which  it  holds  may 
be  sold  on  prescription  only.  In  this  list,  says 
the  Midland  Druggist,  are  such  things  as  eye 
salves  and  pile  ointments. 


Charles  M.  Carr,  editor  of 

MR    GARB'S 

NEW  ENTEEPEisE.  the  joumal  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.,  has  begun  the  publication 
of  a  new  journal  known  as  The  Package  Ad- 
vertiser, This  is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to 
the  large  users  of  all  kinds  of  packages — ^  field 
which  has  heretofore  been  without  journalistic 


THE  DRUGGISTS* 
"HOME." 


representation.  This  looks  as  though  Mr.  Carr 
had  withdrawn  from  the  editorship  of  the 
organ  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 

E.  B.  Heimstreet,  treasurer 
of  the  Druggists'  National 
Home,  Palmyra,  Wis.,  has 
issued  a  general  appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
cause.  He  asks  every  druggist  to  send  him 
$5.00  and  every  drug  clerk  to  send  from  one 
dollar  up.  The  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Association  was 
held  at  the  Home,  and  was  apparently  a  very 
interesting  gathering. 


A  NEW  JOURNAL. 


The  Retail  Druggist  of  Can- 
ada is  a  new  journal  bom  in 
Toronto  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  editor  is  Wm.  J.  Bryans.  Please  notice  the 
final  "s"  in  the  gentleman's  name,  and  do  not 
jump  to  any  sensational  conclusion.  Our  new 
contemporary  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  druggist,  and  is  a 
lively  and  attractive  periodical. 


Satisfying  itself  that  the  Ohio  legislature,  in 
enacting  the  Duffey  anti-narcotic  law,  meant  to 
exempt  the  sale  of  preparations  containing  not 
more  than  }i  grain  of  codeine  in  each  fluid  or 
solid  ounce,  the  Agricultural  Commission  has 
announced  that  it  will  permit  such  preparations 
to  be  sold  without  the  prescription  demanded 
by  the  general  terms  of  the  law.  The  reference 
to  codeine,  it  seems,  was  accidentally  omitted 
by  the  printer. 


The  Louisville  Retail  Druggists'  Association 
has  decided  to  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  Kentucky  like  that  made  law  last  year 
in  both  New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota,  inf  eren- 
tially  prohibiting  merchants  from  cutting  the 
prices  of  trade-marked  and  branded  products. 


Thomas  Stoddart  was  one  of  the  candidates 
in  the  recent  triangular  fight  for  the  mayoralty 
in  Buffalo.  He  was  defeated,  but  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Nezvs  speaks  most  warmly  of  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  him. 
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THE  VITAL  QUESTION  OF  PROFIT. 

Perhaps  the  longest  discussion  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  was  one  on  the  general  subject  of 
figuring  profits  in  the  drug  business.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  association  on  this  topic, 
and  his  speech  will  be  found  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  journal.  The  main 
proposition  advanced  in  the  address  was  that  it 
was  better  to  calculate  net  and  gross  profits 
from  the  cost  price  rather  than  the  selling 
price,  and  the  speaker  explained  why  he  had 
recently  changed  his  mind  on  this  phase  of  the 
question.  Incidentally,  however,  other  aspects 
of  the  profit  problem  were  touched  upon,  and 
the  subsequent  discussion  covered  quite  a 
broad  range. 

F.  W.  R.  Perry,  the  leading  spirit  in  a  group 
of  six  or  seven  drug  stores  in  Detroit,  declared 
that  although,  like  most  retailers,  he  had 
always  based  his  percentages  of  expense  and 
profit  upon  the  selling  volume,  he  was  now 
pretty  well  convinced  that  it  would  be  better 
after  all  to  agree  with  the  speaker  and  adopt 
the  cost  method.  It  was  the  one  used  almost 
universally  by  manufacturers,  and  it  seemed  to 
him,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  present  ex- 
planation, as  being  more  accurate.  The  speaker 
then  declared,  following  up  Mr.  Perry's  re- 
marks, that  the  inaccuracy  of  basing  the  profit 
on  the  selling  price  was  shown  when  you  take 
the  case  of  an  article  which  costs  ten  cents 
and  which  is  sold  for  one  dollar.  You  get  ten 
times  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  according  to 
common  sense  and  correct  arithmetic  you  make 
900  per  cent  profit.  If  you  base  your  profit  on 
the  selling  price,  however,  you  only  make  90 
per  cent.  Can  it  be  considered  accurate  to  say 
that  you  make  a  profit  of  90  per  cent  when  you 
get  ten  times  as  much  for  an  article  as  you 
have  paid  for  it?  Indeed,  if  you  follow  out 
the  selling  method  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  is 
impossible  to  make  as  much  as  100  per  cent  on 
anything. 

As  the  discussion  of  the  subject  devel- 
oped, several  questions  were  asked  of  the 
speaker.  One  member  inquired  what  should 
be  the  proper  salary  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store  doing  a  ten  thousand  dollar  business 


annually.  The  speaker  replied  that  it  was 
rather  difficult  in  the  nature  of  things  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  specifically.  Both  ex- 
penses and  salaries  were  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country,  but  in  general  it  might  be 
said  that  the  proprietor  should  pay  himself  a 
salary  amounting  to  just  about  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  manager  of  equal  efficiency  and 
equal  loyalty  to  the  business.  Usually  a  man 
who  had  a  $10,000  business  paid  himself 
about  $1200  a  year,  sometimes  $1500,  and 
ordinarily  the  salary  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  business  until  it  was  found  that 
in  the  case  of  a  store  having  sales  of  $25,000 
a  year  the  proprietor's  salary  was  something 
like  $2000  or  $2500. 

Another  member  inquired  what  records 
should  be  kept  by  a  druggist  who  wanted  to 
keep  track  of  his  business  and  be  able  to  cal- 
culate his  expenses  and  profits  accurately.  The 
answer  was  that  it  was  really  necessary  to 
record  three  things  only — purchases,  sales,  and 
expenses.  From  these  three  all  the  necessary 
calculations  can  be  made  as  to  the  percentages 
of  expenses,  net  profit,  gross  profit  and  the 
like.  By  subtracting  the  purchases  from  the 
sales,  you  have  the  gross  profits,  and  by  sub- 
tracting from  these  the  expenses,  you  have  the 
net  profits.  The  percentage  of  gross  profit, 
for  instance,  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
gross  profits  of  the  year  by  the  total  purchases 
of  the  year — that  is,  if  you  calculate  your 
profit  from  the  cost  price.  Otherwise  you  di- 
vide your  total  gross  profits  by  your  total 
sales.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the  per- 
centage of  net  profit. 

The  only  additional  thing  required  in  the 
way  of  a  record  is  an  annual  inventory.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  check  up 
your  purchases.  You  may  buy  $10,000  worth 
of  goods  in  any  one  year,  but  only  sell  $9000 
worth  of  them,  the  remaining  thousand  dollars 
going  into  the  permanent  stock.  Only  $9000 
therefore  should  be  considered  the  cost  of  the 
goods  sold  during  that  year,  and  is  the  figure 
which  should  be  subtracted  from  the  sales  for 
the  year  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  gross 
and  net  profits.  If  the  figures  are  not  corrected 
in  this  way  by  annual  inventories,  they  are 
practically  worthless.  Mr.  Perry  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "if  a  druggist  didn't  take  an 
inventory  there  was  no  way  under  heaven  that 

he  could  know  whether  he  was  making  money 

o 
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or  not!"  President  Riechel  supplemented  this 
remark  by  saying  that  16  out  of  20  druggists 
failed  to  take  inventories,  and  by  this  failure 
were  proving  themselves  to  be  very  negligent 
as  business  men. 

One  of  the  members  asked  the  speaker  how 
much  should  be  written  off  every  year  for  de- 
preciation in  fixtures.  This  member  said  that 
it  had  been  his  practice  to  write  off  10  per  cent 
He  had  owned  his  present  store  seven  years, 
and  therefore  his  fixtures  were  inventoried 
now  at  only  30  per  cent  of  their  original  value. 
The  speaker  replied  that  the  gentleman  had 
committed  one  customary  blunder.  The  man 
who  has  written  off  a  depreciation  of  10  per 
cent  for  seven  years  has  not  written  off  70  per 
cent  of  the  original  value — ^not  by  any  means ! 
For  he  doesn't  take  10  per  cent  each  year  of 
the  original  cost.  Instead  of  that  he  takes  10 
per  cent  of  the  residuum.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  fixtures  are  inventoried  at  90  per 
cent  of  their  original  value ;  at  the  end  of  that 
year  10  per  cent  of  this  90  per  cent  is  written 
off;  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  10  per  cent  of 
the  remaining  81  per  cent  is  written  off,  and 
so  on  year  after  year  the  percentage  of  *  the 
original  cost  is  less  and  less,  and  it  takes  a 
good  many  more  than  seven  years  to  get  down 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  speaker  asserted,  however,  that  10  per 
cent  was  rather  too  large  an  allowance  for 
depreciation  in  fixtures.  Experienced  drug- 
gists usually  write  off  10  per  cent  on  their  soda 
fountains,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  more 
quickly  lose  their  value,  and  only  estimate  a 
depreciation  of  5  per  cent  on  the  general  run 
of  their  fixtures.  The  speaker  stated  that  the 
question  of  depreciation  was  one  of  very  great 
importance.  A  druggist  loses  money  every 
year  by  the  loss  in  value  of  his  fixtures,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  his  stock  also.  He  finds 
this  out  suddenly  when  he  comes  to  sell  his 
store,  or  when  he  decides  to  buy  some  new 
fixtures  to  supplant  the  old  ones.  He  then 
realizes  that  in  the  course  of  years  he  has  lost 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  feels  as  if  just 
that  much  has  been  taken  out  of  his  perma- 
nent property.  He  should  anticipate  this  by 
facing  the  facts  annually.  He  should  under- 
stand what  he  has  lost  every  year  in  the  way 
of  steady  depreciation,  charge  this  amount 
boldly  in  his  expense  account,  realize  in  this 
and  in  other  ways  what  it  really  costs  him  to 


do  business,  and  then  make  profit  enough  on 
his  goods  to  cover  these  figures  and  to  come 
out  at  the  big  end  of  the  horn. 


THE   "PRIZE    QUESTIONS    AND  ANSWERS" 
IN  THE  BULLETIN. 

We  solicit  answers  to  the  two  prize  questions 
printed  in  our  department  of  "Prize  Questions 
and  Answers"  this  month.  Two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  our  stock  of  answers  had 
accumulated  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  re- 
frained from  publishing  any  more  questions 
until  we  could  get  rid  of  the  stock  of  papers  on 
hand.  This  result  has  now  been  achieved,  and 
we  have  recommenced  the  publication  of  the 
questions. 

We  announced  one  question  last  month,  but 
through  a  mistake  it  was  stated  .that  replies 
would  have  to  be  in  our  hands  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 10.  This  date  should  have  been  December 
10.  Under  the  circumstances  readers  of  the 
journal  had  too  little  time  to  prepare  answers, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  we  received  only 
two.  For  this  reason  we  are  printing  the  same 
question  over  again  this  month,  together  with 
a  second  one.  These  two  we  now  call  to  your 
attention,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a 
large  number  of  good  replies. 

The  department  of  "Questions  and  Answers" 
has  proved  a  far  greater  success  than  we  ever 
expected  it  to.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
meaty  and  interesting  features  of  the  journal. 
We  ask  our  readers  everywhere  to  help  us  keep 
up  and  even  advance  the  standard. 


WHAT  PRICE? 

A  Milwaukee  druggist  submits  the  follow- 
ing, together  with  these  words:  "I  put  the  pre- 
scription up  and  charged  the  man  40  cents.  He 
'kicked.'  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this; 
Did  I  overcharge  him.'*  Deep  down,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  40  cents  isn't  enough.  Further- 
more, what  license  has  an  M.D.  got  to  treat  a 
barrel?" 
•  Here  is  the  "prescription"  : 

Pot  nitras  cryst 12  ounces. 

Div.  Partes  equales  tres. 

Sig. :  One  package  to  each  barrel. 

Wenzel,  M.D. 

The  Bulletin  puts  the  matter  up  to  its  sub- 
scribers.   What  price? 

Let  us  have  your  opinion.  r^ r^r^r^^r->^ 
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THE  HALL  OF  FAME 


THE  LATE   POLK  MILLER 

Polk  Miller,  whose  death  was  announced  a 
month  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  the  drug  trade.  Primarily  a  drug- 
gist in  Richmond,  he  had  become  known  to 
thousands  of  pharmacists  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  to  many  more  thousands  of  people 
outside  of  pharmaceutical  circles,  as  a  platform 
entertainer  of  unique  interest.  Born  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  reared  in  the  days 
when  Southern  hospitality  and  culture  were  at 
their  height,  Mr.  Miller,  like  many  another 
Southerner,  lost  everything  in  the  Civil  war  and 
had  to  begin  life  over  again  afterwards. 

In  time  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  suc- 
cessful store  in  Richmond,  and  this  is  still  under 
the  control  of  his  son.  Chancing  on  one  occa- 
sion, however,  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Southern 
darkey  before  a  literary  society  in  Richmond, 
he  found  himself  made  famous  over  night. 
Other  societies,  churches,  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds  clamored  to  have  Mr. 
Miller  repeat  his  humorous  and  pathetic  delin- 
eation of  the  darkey  for  their  benefit,  and  more 
to  get  rid  of  such  demands  than  anything  else 
he  established  a  price  of  $25  for  his  "lecture," 
but  the  offer  was  accepted  so  quickly  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  completely  routed ! 

Thereafter  he  was  invited  to  near-by  towns, 
and  the  invitations  widened  until  he  found  it 
necessary  and  profitable  to  place  himself  under 
the  control  of  a  lyceum  bureau  and  go  on  the 
regular  circuit.  For  years  he  delighted  audi- 
ences in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  story 
of  negro  life,  his  humorous  descriptions, 
his  banjo  playing,  were  inimitable.  As  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  once  said:  "There  is  a  real  live 
nigger  hidden  somewhere  in  Polk  Miller's 
banjo  and  you  look  for  him  to  jump  and  go 
dancing  when  Miller  strikes  a  string." 

Back  in  1900,  when  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  met  in  Richmond,  Mr. 
Miller  entertained  the  membership  with  one  of 
his  negro  evenings,  and  it  was  a  treat  long  to  be 
remembered.  Growing  out  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Miller  during  that  week,  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  contributed  to  the  November 
issue  of  this  journal,  for  that  year,  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Miller's  life.  Next  to  his  great  interest  in 
the  darkey  Mr.  Miller  was  a  devoted  lover  of 


dogs,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  manufacture  and 
successful  sale  of  a  line  of  dog  remedies  for 
which  the  Miller  Drug  Co.  has  become  prom- 
inent in  the  South.  As  a  druggist  Mr.  Miller 
was  a  representative  of  the  old  school  who  be- 
lieved ardently  in  legitimate  pharmacy,  and 
who  deplored  the  commercialism  which  has 
crept  into  the  business  during  the  last  genera- 
tion. A  delightful  man,  a  raconteur  and  ston- 
teller  of  rare  interest,  Mr.  Miller  will  be  sadly 
missed. 


A  NEW  COUNCILMAN. 

The  November  elections  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  brought  a  number 
of  druggists  into  public  life,  investing  them 
with   the  responsibilities  of    office.    Paul  E 


Paul  B.  Woltbr. 


Wolter  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones,  being  elected  councilman-at- 
large.  Mr.  Wolter,  who  is  35  years  old,  has 
been  in  the  drug  business  eighteen  years  and  in 
business  for  himself  a  little  more  than  half  that 
length  of  time,  his  pharmacy  being  located  at 
the  comer  of  Division  and  Taylor  Streets. 


PRESIDENT   OF  THE   MICHIGAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

One  of  the  busiest  meij  in  the  State  is  D.  ^• 
Look,  of  Lowell,  the  new  president  of  ^^ 
Michigan    Pharmaceutical   Association.    Mr. 
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Look  is  president  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, member  of  the  Kent  County  Gpod 
Roads  Commission,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell 
Specialty  Company,  a  director  of  the  City 
State  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Trade,  and  president  of  the  Michigan  Rexall 
Club — all  this  in  addition  to  being  the  pro- 


PROFITS  AND  EARNINGS 


D.  O.  Look. 


prietor  of  two  flourishing  drug  stores!  But 
from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Look  is  too  busy  to  make  friends.  He  has  a 
host  of  them,  as  every  really  successful  man 
always  has. 


FRANK  H.  CARTER  NOT  DEAD! 

Several  drug  journals  have  recently  printed 
a  mistaken  story  about  the  death  of  Frank  H. 
Carter,  of  Indianapolis,  well  known  as  a 
prominent  druggist  and  treasurer  for  many 
years  of  the  Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. How  and  where  the  error  arose  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  We  first  saw  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Mid- 
land Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Revieiv,  and 
in  connection  therewith  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  reproduced,  so  that  there  seemed  no 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  Having  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  report  was  false,  we 
repeated  it  in  this  department  of  the  Novem- 
ber Bulletin,  and  we  are  much  humiliated  to 
learn  that  we  helped  give  it  currency.  Our 
consolation  is  that  both  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
good  wife  are  very  much  alive  and  in  excellent 
health. 


A  NEBRASKA  STATEMENT. 

A  Nebraska  druggist  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  covering  six  months  of  busi- 
ness: 

Cash  sales,  April  1  to  October  1 $3520  32 

Credit  sales,  balance  October  1 1 12  52 

Total  sales   $3632  84 

Merchandise  purchased,  April  1   to  October  1. 

plus  freight  and  drayage $2000  22 

Less  cash  discounts  35  76 

Net  cost  of  goods $1964  46 

Manager's    salary    $  480  00 

Miscellaneous    expenses    296  77 

Total  expense   %  776  77 

Merchandise  and  cash  taken  out  by  proprietor. $  569  71 

Stock   (inventory  taken  April  1 ) 2750  34 

Fixtures  (inventory  taken  April  1) 1024  00 

Total  stock  and  fixtures $3774  34 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  stock  and  fixtures 
would  invoice  the  same  on  October  1  that  they 
did  on  April  1,  we  find  the  following: 

Gross  profit,  $1632.62. 
Net  profit,  $855.85,  or  23%  per  cent. 
Expenses,  including  manager's  salarj%   a  trifle  less 
than  22  per  cent. 

We  have  in  the  statement  the  unusual  entry, 
''merchandise  and  cash  taken  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor." This  would  indicate  that  the  pro- 
prietor may  not  be  very  active  in  the  business. 
However,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied. Cash  sales  for  the  half-year  aggregate 
$3520.32,  which  amounts  to  an  annual  cash 
business  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dollars.  Very  good  indeed,  on  an  investment 
of  $3990.34,  $1024  of  which  represents  fix- 
tures. This  amounts,  practically,  to  a  triple 
turnover. 

So  far  we  have  taken  our  correspondent's 
figures  at  their  face  value.  We  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  his  expense  account  has  been 
made  to  cover  everything  that  it  should;  it 
sjems  small  to  us.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  he 
owns  the  building  and  doesn't  charge  himself 
any  rent.  A  larger  expense  account  would  pull 
down  that  23  J/^  per  cent  net  profit,  which  is  so 

large  that  it  excites  our  suspicion.  /^^^^^^^T^ 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  Errant  hotue,  and  it  is  a  type  of  the  This  view  shows  the  porch  or  outdoor  living  room.    The 

ori^rinal  California  bungalow.    It  is  what  Mrs.  Brrant  calls  screen  around  it  gives  a  hazy  appearance  to  the  picture.    Jodge 

"  the  real  thing."  Errant  and  his  mother  are  seated  inside. 


Here  we  have  Judge  Errant  and  Mrs.  Errant  arrajed  in  their  This  is  a  snapshot  of  Mrs.  Errant  at  one  side  of  the  cottage, 

"town  clothes"  and  ready  to  go  into  Rialto.    In  the  back-  and  it  will  be  seen  how  the  batntiful  California  verdure  covers 

ground  is  a  beautiful  grapefruit  tree.  everything. 


Judge  Brrant  himself  stands  outside  the  machine.  Mrs.  Errant  This  shows  the  Judge  and  his  family  having  lunch  at  Urbita 

and  ' '  grandmother  "  occupy  the  rear  seat  of  the  car.  and  James  Springs  Park  on  Rialto  Day.  The  group  is  that  shown  in  the  aato- 

and  Florence  Errant,  son  and  daughter,  are  on  the  front  seat.  mobile  picture,  with  the  addition  of  a  friend  of  the  Judge's  son. 

Jadtfe  Errant  at  His  California  Home. 

When  Joseph  W.  Brrant,  who  had  been  attorney  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  ever  since  its  creation,  and  who  had  successfully  guided  the 
association  around  many  pitfalls,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  Just  prior  to  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  two  years  ago,  and  lay 
unconscious  in  his  Chicago  home  during  the  entire  week  of  the  meeting,  a  pall  was  thrown  over  thegathering.  As  the  Judge  grew 
better  slowly  but  gradually,  it  was  found  to  be  wise  to  give  him  every  chance  to  regain  his  health,  and  the  family  dedded  to  move 
to  California  on  a  fruit  farm,  and  to  live  an  outdoor  life  in  the  sunshine  and  among  the  flowers.  The  Judge's  bungalow  ia  located 
on  Rural  Route  No.  1  running  out  of  Rialto. 
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Jacob  C.  Dykema  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  one  of  the  best  B.  F.  Mills,  Tifton.  Oa..  the  owner  of  this  exoeedlnfflr  hand- 

eqnipped  prescription  stores  in  the  country.    This  shows  his  some  pharmacy,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Oeorffia  Phar- 

waiting  room,  with  a  magazine  table  in  the  center  of  it.  maceutical  Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 


Clyde  C.  Keller  of  Viborg,  8.  D..  sends  as  both  an  exterior  and  This  is  the  interior  view  of  Mr.  Keller's  establishment  in 

an  interior  view  of  his  pharmacy.  Mr.  Keller  is  manifestly  a  Viborg,  S.  D.    He  evidently  has  soda  business  enough  to  keep 

prosperous  druggist.  two  men  busy  all  the  time. 


This,  is  the  drug  store  of  F.  O.  Agee.  Porter,  Okla.  It  will  be  re-  Here  we  have  a  view  of  Jackson  Street  in  Harlingen,  Texas, 

called  'that  Mr.  Agee  won  second  prize  for  his  story  of  an  auto-  On  the  left  comer  in  the  foreground  is  the  Harlingen  Pharmacy 

mobilqtrip  published  in  the  BuLLBnif  for  August  of  this  year.  housed  in  a  solid-looking  building. 


Six  American  Dm^  Stores. 
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AN  ENTERPRISING  SOUTHERN  DRUG  STORE. 

The  SolMtanllal  Advance  of  the  Kahlman  &  Chambllaa  Company  of  KnozvlIIe*  Tenn.»  Make 

Poaalble  an  Ideally  Appointed  Pharmacy — Sacceaa  Attrlbated  Largely  to  a  Broad 

Policy  In  Advertising — Illaalratlona  of  the  Bl^  New  Store  Appear  on 

Patfea  496  and  497  of  This  laaae  of  the  BULLETIN. 


"Our  success  is  due  to  advertising — ^vigor- 
ous, continuous,  judicious  newspaper  advertis- 
ing." These  are  the  words  of  D.  M.  Cham- 
bHss  of  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  reported  by  a  representa- 
tive of  Printer's  Ink  in  1904. 

This  enterprising  company,  which  was  a  big 
factor  in  the  retail  drug  business  of  the  South 
at  that  time,  has  traveled  far  meanwhile,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much 
of  this  augmented  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  continuation  of  that  means  of  pub- 
licity so  strongly  indorsed  by  Mr.  Chambliss. 

Two  pages  (490,  497)  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  store 
No.  1  of  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  group,  the 
company  operating  three  stores,  all  in  Knox- 
ville. 

THE  NEW  STORE  DESCRIBED. 

This  magnificent  store  has  a  frontage  of 
fifty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  The  main  salesroom,  or 
store  proper,  has  over  5000  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  the  prescrip- 
tion department,  which  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct,  the  sick-room  supplies  department, 
the  rubber  goods  room,  the  truss  room  and 
the  manufacturing  laboratory. 

The  entire  floor  is  laid  in  tile,  in  Turkish  rug 
pattern,  and  is  of  unusual  beauty.  A  massive 
new  iceless  soda  fountain  occupies  the  center 
of  the  store.  This  beautiful  fountain  is  made 
entirely  of  marble  and  metal,  the  top  slabs  and 
base  being  highly  polished  native  Knoxville 
marble  of  an  exquisite  pink  shade,  the  panels 
Italian  white  marble  of  extraordinary  lustre, 
and  the  columns  Mexican  onyx.  Being  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  corners  cut, 
the  fountain  can  be  approached  at  all  four 
sides.  It  has  seventy  feet  of  service  counter. 
At  each  corner  are  placed  onyx  pedestals  and 
on  these  are  electric  gyro  fans  and  electroliers. 

The  shelving  extends  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
being  interrupted  by  a  balcony.  All  stock  is 
enclosed  in  glass. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Chambliss,  president  and 


general  manager  of  the  company,  occupies 
space  in  the  balcony.  Store  No.  1  is  the 
central  point  from  which  all  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  conducted.  Also  on  the 
balcony  floor  is  the  orchestra  loft,  high-grade 
musical  programs  afternoons  and  evenings  be- 
ing a  pleasing  feature  of  the  store's  aggressive 
policy. 

The  beautiful  Hippodrome  Chimes  is  a  de- 
parture probably  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
the  South.  This  unusual  attraction  comprises 
a  series  of  chimes  operated  by  electricity  from 
the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  the  chimes  being 
place  at  intervals  throughout  the  store.  One 
hears  a  note  overhead,  another  to  the  front, 
still  another  in  a  far  comer,  the  effect  being 
both  novel  and  delightful. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  attracted  to 
the  store  by  this  feature;  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  one  has  seen  Knoxville  unless 
he  has  heard  the  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss 
chimes. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  devoted 
to  stockrooms,  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies being  bought  in  quantity  lots; 

The  prescription  end  of  the  business  is  given 
particular  attention,  the  pharmacists  employed 
in  this  department  not  being  required  to  wait 
on  general  trade.  Every  prescription  com- 
pounded is  double-checked  and  every  prescrip- 
tion package  bears  a  "Pure  Food  Guarantee" 
sticker.  A  frequent  statement  made  in  the 
company's  advertising  matter  is,  "We  own  and 
control  our  prescription  department.  We  pay 
no  commissions  in  any  form,  and  our  large 
prescription  patronage  is  due  solely  to  merit." 

THE  HAND  AT  THE  HELM. 

The  arrangement  of  the  store,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  soda  fountain,  and  all  other  details, 
have  been  carefully  planned  and  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Chambliss,  who  has  nursed  the  com- 
pany's business  from  a  five-clerk,  $30,000  per 
year  institution  to  its  present  very  satisfactory 
proportions — $225,000  per  year;  sixty  clerks. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  referred  to  at 
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the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  company's 
advertising  methods  were  briefly  these:  On 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week,  fif- 
teen inches  were  used  in  the  Knoxville  Senti- 
nel, and  on  Fridays  the  space  was  doubled.  In 
the  Journal  and  Tribune  fifteen  inches  were 
inserted  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  on  Sun- 
day the  same  ad  was  run,  without  change,  that 
had  appeared  in  Friday's  Sentinel  About 
every  ninety  days  the  company  issued  a  com- 
bined circular  and  price  list,  which  was 
wrapped  with  packages,  but  never  distributed 
from  house  to  house,  the  position  being  taken 
that  the  latter  method  entailed  too  much  waste. 
Circulars  were  mailed  to  all  telephone  sub- 
scribers from  time  to  time,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  link  the  telephone  with  the  com- 
pany's free  delivery  system.  The  maintenance 
of  the  latter  was  quite  an  item  of  expense,  but 
paid  well.     It  consisted  of  a  dainty  covered 


wagon  painted  white,  trimmed  in  gold,  with 
no  lettering  but  the  firm's  name,  and  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  spirited  ponies.  Theatre  pro- 
grams were  used,  and  twelve  bulletin  boards 
were  owned  by  the  company  and  placed  about 
the  city  where  it  was  deemed  they  would  do 
the  most  good. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  mentioned  the 
company  had  mapped  out  its  advertising  cam- 
paign in  advance,  leaving  nothing  to  chance. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  sales  had 
been  appropriated. 

The  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Company,  incor- 
porated, has  surely  gained  momentum  as  the 
years  have  gone  by — there  can  be  no  question 
whatsoever  about  that.  And  the  query  natur- 
ally arises.  How  much  of  this  success  may  be 
attributable  to  the  company's  broad  advertis- 
ing policy? 

It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  know. 


THE  SEVEN  BOTTLES  OF  MORPHINE. 

Sherlock  Holmes  Outdone — A  Drarf  Clerk  Tnma   Detective   and  Accompliehee  Marveloae 
Reenlte  In  Rnnnlnrf  Down  a  Barrflar— Hie  Employer  Daly  Appreciative. 

By  NOLEN  AMBROSE  TURNER. 


An  excited  crowd  began  to  gather  on  the 
sidewalk  in  spite  of  the  early  hour,  for  the  re- 
port had  gone  up  a  block  or  two  and  down  an 
equal  distance  that  the  drug  store  had  been 
broken  into. 

"Have  you  notified  the  sheriff  yet?"  ex- 
citedly demanded  Henry  Delaney,  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"No,  I  haven't.  Just  got  here  myself.  Was 
late  this  morning.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
look  at  the  safe.  It  hasn't  been  touched." 
These  choppy  sentences,  meant  to  constitute  a 
response  as  well  as  much  more,  were  all 
emitted,  rapid-fire,  by  Harry  Hampton,  a  re- 
cently-employed clerk. 

"That's  good.    Where  did  he  get  in?" 

Delaney  meant  the  burglar,  and  the  clerk 
conducted  him  to  a  rear  window,  the  lower 
pane  of  which  had  been  smashed. 

"No  clew  here,  that  I  can  see,"  said  De- 
laney. "What  has  been  taken,  that  you  know 
of?" 

"All  our  stock  of  knives,  four  fifty-cent  bot- 
tles of  chill  tonic,  and  a  large  box  of  chewing 
gum." 


"Uh!  Is  that  all!  Call  up  the  sheriff.  Sooner 
'r  later  he'd  find  it  out,  anyway,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  let  him  tip  over  a  few  bottles  now 
as  any  time." 

However,  there  was  no  need,  for  just  at  this 
juncture  the  lumbering  form  of  the  "best 
mixer  in  the  county"  darkened  the  doorway. 
He  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  with  a  flowing 
mustache,  and  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  light 
felt  hat. 

"What's  up,  Hank?  Highway  robbery?" 
he  demanded. 

"Plain  case  of  burglary." 

"Was  you  vaccinated  ag'n  it?" 

"Eh?" 

"Anv  burglar  insurance?" 

"No> 

"Well,  Hank,  I'll  have  to  take  a  seegar  on 
that.  Seems  like  I  could  think  better.  Hank, 
with  one  o'  them  big  black  seegars  o'  your'n  in 
my  mouth." 

Delaney  hastened  to  the  case  to  procure  the 
desired  cigar,  then  stopped  short  and  stared 
within.  "Two  boxes  of  cigars  stolen.  Our 
best  ones,  too !"  he  exclaimed. 
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"Overlooked  anything  else?"  questioned  the 
sheriflf. 

'Three  boxes  of  toilet  soap  are  also  miss- 
ing," called  out  Harry,  who  was  going  over 
the  stock. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  demanded  the 
sheriff  soothingly.  The  big  black  cigar  had 
settled  into  place. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  Delaney. 
"Some  unkind  brother  mortal  batted  in  the 
back  window  with  a  club,  crawled  in,  gathered 
up  an  armful  of  plunder  and  crawled  out 
again.  If  he  left  his  card  we  haven't  found  it 
yet." 

The  right  arm  of  the  law  went  over  the 
place  with  apparent  painstaking  care.  "A 
strange  case,"  he  murmured ;  "a  strange  case ! 
A  pocketful  o'  jack-knives,  two  boxes  o'  see- 
gars,  three  boxes  o'  hand  soap,  and  a  little  chill 
tonic."  Then  a  thought  struck  him.  "Any 
whisky  gone,  Hank?"  he  called,  turning  sud- 
denly. 

"No,"  responded  the  druggist,  who  had  just 
finished  tracing  out  that  very  point. 

"No  clews  at  all,"  pronounced  the  sheriff. 
"No,  sir,  none  whatever.  Absolutely  none. 
And  a  strange  case.  I  don't  understand  it. 
The  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  out  and  run 
in  every  suspicious  character  in  town.  Seen 
any  around  here  lately?" 

"Since  you  mention  it,"  assented  Delaney, 
"I  did  notice  a  tough-looking  character  skulk- 
ing around  here  yesterday." 

"What  did  he  look  like?" 

"I  don't  know.    Just  simply  tough." 

"Know  him  if  you  see  him?" 

"Guess  so." 

"Well,  come  on,  let's  go  out  and  look  him 
up." 

"What's  the  use?" 

"Oh,  come  on !  Be  a  sport !  You  owe  it  to 
the  community  to  assist  me  in  everv  way  you 
can." 

"Well,  I'll  go.  It's  no  use,  but  I'll  go.  I'm 
going  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  Harry." 

After  they  had  departed  Harry,  who  had 
formulated  a  few  ideas  of  his  own,  began  a 
thorough  and  systematic  search.  First,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  his  employer  had  said 
that  he,  himself,  had  done  so,  Harry  went,  in 
detail,  through  the  liquor  stock.  Money  not 
being  the  aim  of  the  house-breaker,  Harry 
conceived  that  the  actuating  cause  might  be 
traced  to  some  deep  damning  desire.     How- 


ever, he  found  no  evidence  that  a  single  drop 
of  liquor  had  been  disturbed.  Next  he  looked 
up  the  cocaine;  there  had  been  but  one  bottle, 
and  this  stood  intact.  And  lastly  he  turned  to 
the  little  cabinet  wherein  the  morphine  was 
kept.  There  had  been  seven  bottles.  All  were 
gone! 

Harry  was  a  veteran  reader  of  Nick  Carter 
and  Old  Sleuth,  and  the  red  corpuscles  in  his 
blood  spun  on  edge,  like  motorcycles  on  a 
quarter-mile  track.  "A  dope  fiend !"  he  ejacu- 
lated, between  triphammer  beats  of  his  heart. 

He  went  to  a  show-case  and  got  out  a  pow- 
erful reading-glass  which  had  been  in  stock 
since  the  mind  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary. 
Armed  with  this  he  went  again  to  the  window 
where  the  burglar  had  gained  entrance,  and 
was  not  long  in  discovering  what  had  hereto- 
fore escaped  notice,  namely,  four  little  indenta- 
tions made  in  the  window-ledge  by  nails  in  the 
heel  of  a  shoe. 

"Every  little  bit  helps,"  murmured  the  drug 
clerk.  "The  burglar  was  a  man,  a  dope  fiend, 
and  he  wore  a  number  eight  shoe." 

Delaney  returned  presently  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"What  luck?"  questioned  the  clerk. 

"None  whatever.  A  fool's  errand.  We're 
going  out  again  this  afternoon." 

"And  while  you're  gone  listen  all  the  time. 
You  may  hear  something  drop."  Whereat 
Harry  got  busy  snaring  an  old  cork  with  the 
loop  of  a  string. 

Just  as  Delaney  and  the  sheriff  were  about 
to  depart  on  the  afternoon's  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, Harry  called  their  attention  to  the  miss- 
ing morphine  and  the  footprints  on  the  win- 
dow-sill. 

"Nothing  of  any  importance,"  said  the 
sheriff.  "What  we  want  to  do  next  is  to 
locate  that  bum  you  saw  hanging  around  here 
yesterday.  We'll  run  him  in.  He'll  do  as  Avell 
as  anybody.  The  judge  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I'm  up  for  reelection  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  business  you've  always  got  to  get  your 
man ;  whether  it's  the  right  man  'r  not  doesn't 
matter,  much." 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  re- 
turned, the  sheriff  still  the  merry  jollier  and 
Delaney  very  much  disgusted. 

"No  more  leg-work  in  mine!"  expostulated 
the  druggist.  "You  can  chase  yourself  around 
town  all  you  want  to.  Sheriff,  but  I'm  through." 

"Well,  let's  have  another  one  o'  them  big 
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black  seegars,"  boomed  the  sheriff,  "and  I'll 
go  out  and  finish  up  the  job." 

"Hold  on  a  minute!"  cried  Harry.  "If  both 
of  you  have  got  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I'd 
like  to  make  a  statement.   I've  got  your  man !" 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  druggist  "Where?" 

"Down  in  the  basement,  chained  to  a  post." 

"Tell  us  about  it!  How  did  it  happen?"  de- 
manded Delaney,  all  in  one  breath. 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  the  drug  clerk,  quiet- 
ly. "All  these  things  fall  out  like  A  B  C  if 
you  have  the  ability  of  a  natural-bom  detec- 
tive. Sit  down,  gentlemen.  Sheriff,  you've  let 
your  cigar  go- out." 

"Never  mind,"  moaned  the  sheriff.  "Tell  us 
about  it." 

"Well,  shortly  after  you  went  out,  gentle- 
men, a  short,  thick-set  man  came  in  and  asked 
if  we  had  a  hjrpodermic  syringe  to  sell.  I  be- 
came suspicious,  right  away.  I  then  noticed 
that  he  had  not  removed  the  band  from  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking  and  I  plainly  discerned 
thereon  the  word  'Signet.'  This  is  the  only 
place  in  town  where  the  'Signet'  is  sold,  you 
understand.  I  at  once  became  more  suspicious. 
Taking  a  piece  of  smooth  white  paper,  I  asked 
the  man  if  he  would  kindly  stand  on  it,  which 
he  did.  The  nail  marks  in  the  heel  of  his  right 
shoe  were  plainly  indented.  I  then  bit  off  the 
point  of  my  pencil  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
lend  me  his  pocket-knife.  He  handed  me  a 
brand-new  knife,  one,  I  daresay,  which  had 


never  before  been  opened.  All  this  could  point 
but  one  way.  Still,  I  hesitated  to  act.  It  is 
so  easy  to  make  a  mistake.  But  just  at  this 
point  the  man  dropped  the  knife,  which  I  had 
returned  to  him,  to  the  floor,  and  while  he  was 
bent  over  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up  a  gust  of 
wind  came  in  through  the  front  door  and  blew 
his  coat-tails  over  his  back.  And  across  the 
broad  part  of  his  trousers  was  stuck  a  sheet 
of  that  new-fangled  sticky  fly-paper,  the  kind 
that's  got  your  ad.  on  it,  you  know:  Henry 
Delaney,  Pharmacist,  Schulerville,  Ohio.'  It 
all  appeared  clear  to  me  then.  After  breaking 
into  the  store  last  night  and  stealing  the  mor- 
phine, the  culprit  had  sat  down  in  a  chair  in 
which  some  one  had  evidently  placed  a  sheet  of 
sticky  fly-paper.  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
leaped  at  my  man,  throttled  him,  dragged  him 
down  cellar  and  tied  him  to  a  post  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  coal-bin.  He  is  at  your  disposal, 
Mr.  Sheriff.  But  kindly  keep  my  name  out  of 
the  local  paper." 

"And  the  man's  name,"  demanded  Delaney, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "His  name?  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  drug  clerk,  carelessly, 
"I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  your  brother 
William." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful!"  cried  Delaney, 
grasping  the  young  man's  hand  and  pressing 
it  warmly.  "I  am  overjoyed.  Do  you  want  to 
marry  my  daughter?" 
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"I  cannot  believe,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
'''that  in  the  long  run  the  public  will  profit  by 
this  course,  permitting  knaves  to  cut  reasonable 
prices  for  mere  ulterior  purposes  of  their  own, 
and  thus  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  produc- 
tion and  the  sale  of  articles  which  it  is  assumed 
to  be  desirable  the  people  should  be  able  to  get." 

Such  was  the  dissent  registered  by  this  for- 
ward-looking judge  when,  two  years  ago,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared 
invalid  contracts  by  which  a  manufacturer  of 

♦Reprinted  from  Harper's  Weekly  of  November  15. 


trade-marked  goods  sought  to  prevent  retailers 
from  cutting  the  price  he  had  established.^ 
Shortly  before,  the  court  had  held  that  mere 
possession  of  a  copyright  did  not  give  the 
maker  of  an  article  power  to  fix  by  notice  the 
price  at  which  it  should  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer.^ And  now  the  court,  by  a  five-to-four 
decision,  has  applied  the  same  rule  to  patented 
articles,  thus  dealing  a  third  blow  at  the  prac- 

*Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  vs.  Park  &  Sons  Co.,  220 
U.  S.,  409. 

*Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  vs.  Straus,  210  U^.,  339.     ^ 
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tice  of  retailing  nationally  advertised  goods  at 
a  uniform  price  throughout  the  country.* 

Primitive  barter  was  a  contest  of  wits,  in- 
stead of  an  exchange  of  ascertained  values.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  equation  of  two  unknown 
quantities. 

Trading  took  its  first  great  advance  when 
money  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
That  removed  one-half  of  the  uncertainty  inci- 
dent to  a  trade;  but  only  one-half.  The  trans- 
action of  buying  and  selling  remained  still  a 
contest  of  wits.  The  seller  still  gave  as  little 
in  value  and  got  as  much  in  money  as  he  could. 
And  the  law  looked  on  at  the  contest,  declaring 
solemnly  and  ominously:  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware."   Within  ample  limits  the  seller  might 


Louis  D.  BrandelB. 

legally  lie  with  impunity;  and,  almost  without 
limits,  he  might  legally  deceive  by  silence.  The 
law  gave  no  redress  because  it  deemed  reliance 
upon  sellers'  talk  unreasonable ;  and  not  to  dis- 
cover for  oneself  the  defects  in  an  article  pur- 
chased was  ordinarily  proof  of  negligence.  A 
good  bargain  meant  a  transaction  in  which  one 
person  got  the  better  of  another.  Trading  in 
the  ''good  old  days"  imposed  upon  the'  seller 
no  obligation  either  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  give 
value,  or  to  treat  all  customers  alike.     But  in 

'Bauer  vs.  O'Donnell.  229  U.  S.,   1. 


the  last  generation  trade  morals  have  made 
great  strides.  New  methods  essential  to  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale  were  introduced.  They 
are  time-saving  and  labor-saving,  and  have 
proved  also  conscience-saving  devices. 

THE  ONE-PRICE  STORE. 

The  greatest  progress  in  this  respect  has 
been  made  in  the  retail  trade ;  and  the  first  im- 
portant step  was  the  introduction  of  the  one- 
price  store.  That  eliminated  the  constant  hag- 
gling about  prices,  and  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tion among  customers.  But  it  did  far  more. 
It  tended  to  secure  fair  prices ;  for  it  compelled 
the  dealer  to  make,  deliberately,  prices  by  which 
he  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  It  involved 
a  publicity  of  prices  which  invited  a  compari- 
son in  detail  with  those  of  competitors;  and 
it  subjected  all  his  prices  to  the  criticism  of 
all  his  customers.  But  while  the  one-price  store 
marked  a  great  advance,  it  did  not  bring  the 
full  assurance  that  the  seller  was  giving  value. 
The  day's  price  of  the  article  offered  was  fixed 
and  every  customer  was  treated  alike ;  but  there 
was  still  no  adequate  guarantee  of  value;  both 
because  there  was  ordinarily  no  recognized 
standard  of  quality  for  the  particular  article, 
and  because  there  was  no  standard  price  even 
for  the  article  of  standard  quality. 

Under  such  conditions  the  purchaser  had  still 
to  rely  for  protection  on  his  own  acumen,  or 
on  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  retailer; 
and  the  individual  producer  had  little  encour- 
agement to  establish  or  to  maintain  a  reputa- 
tion. The  unscrupulous  or  unskilful  dealer 
might  be  led  to  abandon  his  goods  for  cheaper 
and  inferior  substitutes.  This  ever-present 
danger  led  to  an  ever-widening  use  of  trade- 
marks. Thereby  the  producer  secured  the  re- 
ward for  well-doing  and  the  consumer  the  de- 
sired guarantee  of  quality.  Later  the  sale  of 
trade-marked  goods  at  retail  in  original  pack- 
ages supplied  a  further  assurance  of  quality, 
and  also  the  assurance  that  the  proper  quantity 
was  delivered.  The  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Law  and  similar  state  legislation 
strengthened  these  guarantees. 

But  the  standard  of  value  in  retail  trade  was 
not  fully  secured  until  a  method  was  devised 
by  which  a  uniform  retail  selling  price  was 
established  for  trade-marked  articles  sold  in  the 
original  package.  In  that  way,  widely  extended 
use  of  a  trade-marked  article  fostered  bv  na- 
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tional  advertising  could  create  both  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  article  and  a  common  knowledge 
of  its  established  selling  price  or  value.  With 
the  introduction  of  that  device  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  purchase  became  complete.  The 
ordinary  retail  sale — the  transaction  which  had 
once  been  an  equation  of  two  unknown  quan- 
tities— ^became  an  equation  of  two  known  quan- 
tities. Uncertainty  in  trade  is  eliminated  by 
"A  Dollar  and  the  IngersoU  Watch,"  or  "Five 
Cents  and  the  Uneeda  Biscuits." 

THE  court's  prohibition. 

Such  is  the  one-price  system  to  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  denied  its  sanc- 
tion. The  courts  of  Great  Britain  had  recog- 
nized this  method  of  marketing  goods  as  legal. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  ap- 
proved it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California 
has  wholly  approved  it.  The  system  was  intro- 
duced into  America  many  years  ago,  and  has 
become  widely  extended.  To  abandon  it  now 
would  disturb  many  lines  of  business  and  seri- 
ously impair  the  prosperity  of  many  concerns. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied to  makers  of  copyrighted  or  patented 
goods  the  power  to  fix  by  notice  the  prices  at 
which  the  goods  should  be  retailed,  the  court 
merely  interpreted  the  patent  and  copyright  acts 
and  declared  that  they  do  not  confer  any  such 
special  privilege.  But  when  the  court  denied 
the  validity  of  contracts  for  price-maintenance 
of  trade-marked  goods,  it  decided  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  matter.  It  did  not  rest  its  decision  upon  the 
interpretation  of  a  statute ;  for  there  is  no  stat- 
ute which  in  terms  prohibits  price-maintenance, 
or,  indeed,  deals  directly  with  the  subject.  It 
did  not  refuse  to  grant  a  special  privilege  to 
certain  manufacturers;  it  denied  a  common 
right  to  all  producers.  Nor  does  the  decision 
of  the  court  proceed  upon  any  fundamental  or 
technical  rule  of  law.  The  decision  rests  upon 
general  reasoning  as  to  public  policy;  and  that 
reasoning  is  largely  from  analogy. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

When  a  court  decides  a  case  upon  grounds 
of  public  policy,  the  judges  become,  in  effect, 
legislators.  The  question  then  involved  is  no 
longer  one  for  lawyers  only.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  this  judicial  legis- 
lation is  sound — whether  the  common  trade 
practice  of  maintaining  the  price  of  trade- 
marked  articles  has  been  justly  condemned. 


And  when  making  that  inquiry  we  may  well 
bear  in  mind  this  admonition  of  Sir  George 
Jessel,  a  very  wise  English  judge: 

"If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  any 
other  public  policy  requires,  it  is  that  men  of 
full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall 
have  the  utmost  liberty  of  contracting,  and  that 
their  contracts,  when  entered  into  freely  and 
voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred,  and  shall  be 
enforced  by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore,  you 
have  this  paramount  public  policy  to  consider, 
that  you  are  not  lightly  to  interfere  with  this 
freedom  of  contract." 

THE  court's  objection. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  a  contract  by 
which  a  producer  binds  a  retailer  to  maintain 
the  established  selling  price  of  his  trade- 
marked  product  is  void,  because  it  prevents 
competition  between  retailers  of  the  article  and 
restrains  trade. 

Such  a  contract  does,  in  a  way,  limit  com- 
petition ;  but  no  man-  is  bound  to  compete  with 
himself.  And  when  the  same  trade-marked  ar- 
ticle is  sold  in  the  same  market  by  one  dealer 
at  a  less  price  than  by  another,  the  producer, 
in  effect,  competes  with  himself.  To  avoid 
such  competition,  the  producer  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  often  sells  it  to  but  a  single 
dealer  in  a  city  or  town;  or  he  establishes  an 
exclusive  sales  agency.  No  one  has  questioned 
the  legal  right  of  an  independent  producer  to 
create  such  exclusive  outlets  for  his  product. 
But  if  exclusive  selling  agencies  are  legal,  why 
should  the  individual  manufacturer  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  be  prevented  from  establishing 
a  marketing  system  under  which  his  several 
agencies  for  distribution  will  sell  at  the  same 
price?  There  is  no  difference,  in  substance, 
between  an  agent  who  retails  the  article  and  a 
dealer  who  retails  it. 

For  many  business  concerns  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  standard  price  for  a  standard 
article  is  simple.  The  village  baker  readily 
maintained  the  quality  and  price  of  his  product 
by  sale  and  delivery  over  his  own  counter.  The 
great  Standard  Oil  monopoly  maintains  quality 
and  price  (when  it  desires  so  to  do)  by  selling 
throughout  the  world  to  the  individual  cus- 
tomer from  its  own  tank-wagons.  But  for 
most  producers  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  are 
the  necessary  means  of  distribution — as  neces- 
sary as  the  railroad,  the  express,  or  the  parcel 
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post.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  can  without 
entering  into  contracts  with  dealers  maintain 
the  price  through  its  dominant  power.  Shall 
the  law  discriminate  against  the  lesser  con- 
cerns which  have  not  that  power,  and  deny 
them  the  legal  right  to  contract  with  dealers 
to  accomplish  a  like  result?  For  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  small  producer  the  ability  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  his  product,  the  law  must 
afford  him  contract  protection,  when  he  deals 
through  the  middleman. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  a  contract 
which  prevents  a  dealer  of  trade-marked  ar- 
ticles from  cutting  the  established  selling  price, 
restrains  trade.  In  a  sense  every  contract  re- 
strains trade ;  for  after  one  has  entered  into  a 
contract  he  is  not  as  free  in  trading  as  he  was 
before  he  bound  himself.  But  the  right  to  bind 
oneself  is  essential  to  trade  development.  And 
it  is  not  every  contract  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  only  contracts  unreasonably  in  restraint  of 
trade,  which  are  invalid.  Whether  a  contract 
does  unreasonably  restrain  trade  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  abstract  reasoning.  Facts  only 
can  be  safely  relied  upon  to  teach  us  whether 
a  trade  practice  is  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare.  And  abundant  experience  establishes 
that  the  one-price  system  which  marks  so  im- 
portant an  advance  in  the  ethics  of  trade,  has 
also  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  merchan- 
dising not  only  for  the  producer,  but  for  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  as  well. 

THE  producers'  PLEA. 

If  a  dealer  is  selling  unknown  goods  or 
goods  under  his  own  name,  he  alone  should  set 
the  price;  but  when  a  dealer  has  to  use  some- 
body else's  name  or  brand  in  order  to  sell  goods, 
then  the  owner  of  that  name  or  brand  has  an 
interest  which  should  be  respected.  The  trans- 
action is  essentially  one  between  the  two  prin- 
cipals— ^the  maker  and  the  user.  All  others  are 
middlemen  or  agents;  for  the  product  is  not 
really  sold  until  it  has  been  bought  by  the  con- 
sumer. Why  should  one  middleman  have  the 
power  to  depreciate  in  the  public  mind  the 
value  of  the  maker's  brand  and  render  it  un- 
profitable not  only  for  the  maker  but  for  other 
middlemen?  Why  should  one  middleman  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  a  practice  of  price-cutting, 
which  tends  to  drive  the  maker's  goods  out  of 
the  market  and  in  the  end  interferes  with  peo- 
ple getting  the  goods  at  all  ? 


CUT-PRICES THE      MIS-LEADER. 

When  a  trade-marked  article  is  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  the  standard  price,  it  is 
generally  done  to  attract  persons  to  the  partic- 
ular store  by  the  offer  of  an  obviously  extraor- 
dinary bargain.  It  is  a  bait — called  by  the  deal- 
ers a  "leader."  But  the  cut-price  article  would 
more  appropriately  be  termed  a  "mis-leader," 
because  ordinarily  the  very  purpose  of  the  cut- 
price  is  to  create  a  false  impression. 

The  dealer  who  sells  the  Dollar  Ingersoll 
watch  for  sixty-seven  cents  necessarily  loses 
money  in  that  particular  transaction.  lie  has 
no  desire  to  sell  any  article  on  which  he 
must  lose  money.  He  advertises  the  sale 
partly  to  attract  customers  to  his  store,  but 
mainly  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  cus- 
tomers the  false  impression  that  other  ar- 
ticles in  which  he  deals  and  which  are  not 
of  a  standard  or  known  value  will  be  sold 
upon  like  favorable  terms.  The  customer 
is  expected  to  believe  that  if  an  Ingersoll  watch 
is  sold  at  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
less  than  others  charge  for  it,  a  ready-to-wear 
suit  or  a  gold  ring  will  be  sold  as  cheap.  The 
more  successful  the  individual  producer  of  a 
trade-marked  article  has  been  in  creating  for  it 
a  recognized  value  as  well  as  a  wide  sale,  the 
greater  is  the  temptation  to  the  unscrupulous 
to  cut  the  price.  Indeed  a  cut-price  article  can 
ordinarily  be  effective  as  a  "mis-leader"  only 
when  both  the  merits  and  the  established  selling 
price  are  widely  known. 

HOW  CUT-PRICES  HURT. 

The  evil  results  of  price-cutting  are  far- 
reaching.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  price- 
cutting  of  a  trade-marked  article  injures  no 
one ;  that  the  producer  is  not  injured,  since  he 
received  his  full  price  in  the  original  sale  to 
jobber  or  retailer,  and  indeed  may  be  benefited 
by  increased  sales,  since  lower  prices  ordinarily 
stimulate  trade;  that  the  retailer  cannot  be 
harmed,  since  he  has  cut  the  price  voluntarily 
to  advance  his  own  interests ;  that  the  consumer 
is  surely  benefited,  because  he  gets  the  article 
cheaper.  But  this  reasoning  is  most  superficial 
and  misleading. 

To  sell  a  Dollar  Ingersoll  watch  for  sixty- 
seven  cents  injures  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  regular  dealer,  because  it  tends  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  either  the  manufacturer's  or 
the  dealer's  profits  are  ordinarily  exorbitant; 
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or,  in  other  words,  that  the  watch  is  not  worth 
a  dollar.  Such  a  cut  necessarily  impairs  the 
reputation  of  the  article,  and  by  impairing  repu- 
tation lessens  the  demand.  It  may  even  de- 
stroy the  manufacturer's  market.  A  few  con- 
spicuous "cut-price  sales"  in  any  market  will 
demoralize  the  trade  of  the  regular  dealers  in 
that  article.  They  cannot  sell  it  at  cut  prices 
without  losing  money.  They  might  be  able 
to  sell  a  few  of  the  articles  at  the  established 
price,  but  they  would  do  so  at  the  risk  to  their 
own  reputations.  The  cut  by  others,  if  known, 
would  create  the  impression  on  their  own  cus- 
tomers of  having  been  overcharged.  It  is  bet- 
ter policy  for  the  regular  dealer  to  drop  the  line 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
the  article  from  the  irregular  dealer  who  cuts 
the  price  is  short-lived.  The  cut-price  article 
cannot  long  remain  his  "leader."  His  use  for  it 
is  sporadic  and  temporary.  One  "leader"  is 
soon  discarded  for  another.  Then  the  cut-price 
outlet  is  closed  to  the  producer ;  and  meanwhile 
the  regular  trade  has  been  lost.  Thus  a  single 
prominent  price-cutter  can  ruin  a  market  for 
both  the  producer  and  the  regular  retailer.  And 
the  loss  to  the  retailer  is  serious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer's  gain  from 
price-cutting  is  only  sporadic  and  temporary. 
The  few  who  buy  a  standard  article  for  less 
than  its  value  do  benefit — unless  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  been  misled  into  buying  some 
other  article  at  more  than  its  value.  But  the 
public  generally  is  the  loser,  and  the  losses  are 
often  permanent.  If  the  price-cutting  is  not 
stayed,  and  the  manufacturer  reduces  the  price 
to  his  regular  customers  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  retain  their  market,  he  is  tempted  to  deterio- 
rate the  article  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
profits.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot  or  will  not 
reduce  his  price  to  the  dealer,  and  the  regular 
retailers  abandon  the  line,  the  consumer  suffers 
at  least  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
buy  the  article. 

PRICE-MAINTAINING  IS  NOT  PRICE-FIXING. 

The  independent  producer  of  an  article 
which  bears  his  name  or  trade-mark — ^be  he 
manufacturer  or  grower — seeks  no  special  priv- 
ilege when  he  makes  contracts  to  present  retail- 
ers from  cutting  his  established  selling  price. 
The  producer  says  in  effect :  "That  which  I  cre- 
ate, in  which  I  embody  my  experience,  to  which 
I  give  my  reputation,  is  my  property.    By  my 


own  effort  I  have  created  a  product  valuable  not 
only  to  myself  but  to  the  consumer,  for  I  have 
endowed  this  specific  article  with  qualities 
which  the  consumer  desires,  and  which  the  con- 
sumer should  be  able  to  rely  confidently  upon 
receiving  when  he  purchases  my  article  in  the 
original  package.  To  be  able  to  buy  my  article 
with  the  assurance  that  i.t  possesses  the  desired 
qualities  is  quite  as  much  of  value  to  the  con- 
sumer who  purchases  it  as  it  is  of  value  to  the 
maker  who  is  seeking  to  find  customers  for  it. 
It  is  essential  that  the  consumer  should  have 
confidence  not  only  in  the  quality  of  my  prod- 
uct but  in  the  fairness  of  the  price  he  pays.  And 
to  accomplish  a  proper  and  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  product  guaranteed  both  as  to  quality 
and  price  I  must  provide  by  contract  against  the 
retail  price  being  cut." 

The  position  of  the  independent  producer 
who  establishes  the  price  at  which  his  own 
trade-marked  article  shall  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  a  com- 
bination or  trust  which,  controlling  the  market, 
fixes  the  price  of  a  staple  article.  The  inde- 
pendent producer  is  engaged  in  a  business  open 
to  competition.  He  establishes  his  price  at  his 
peril — ^the  peril  that  if  he  sets  it  too  high,  either 
the  consumer  will  not  buy  or,  if  the  article  is, 
nevertheless,  popular,  the  high  profits  will  invite 
even  more  competition.  The  consumer  who 
pays  the  price  established  by  an  independent 
producer  in  a  competitive  line  of  business  does 
so  voluntarily ;  he  pays  the  price  asked  because 
he  deems  the  article  worth  that  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  other  competing  articles. 
But  when  a  trust  fixes,  through  its  monopoly 
power,  the  price  of  a  staple  article  in  common 
use,  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  price  volun- 
tarily. He  pays  under  compulsion.  There 
being  no  competitor,  he  must  pay  the  price  fixed 
by  the  trust  or  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
article. 

Price-cutting  has,  naturally,  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  history  of  nearly  every  Amer- 
ican industrial  monopoly. 

Commissioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith  found 
after  the  elaborate  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corporations  that: 

"One  of  the  most  effective  means  employed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  large  degree  of  monopoly  which 
it  possesses  is  the  cut  in  prices  to  the  particu- 
lar customers,  or  in  the  particular  market  of  its 
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competitors,  while  maintaining  them  at  a  higher 
level  elsewhere." 

And  Chief  Justice  White,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Tobacco  Trust  case,  said: 

"...  the  intention  existed  to  use  the  power 
of  the  combination  as  a  vantage  ground  to  fur- 
ther monopolize  the  trade  in  tobacco  by  means 
of  trade  conflicts  designed  to  injure  others, 
either  by  driving  competitors  out  of  business 
or  compelling  them  to  become  parties  to  a  com- 
bination— 3,  purpose  whose  execution  was  ilhis- 
trated  by  the  plug  war  which  ensued  and  its 
results,  by  the  snuflf  war  which  followed  and 
its  results,  and  by  the  conflict  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  entry  of  the  combination 
in  England  and  the  division  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness by  the  two  foreign  contracts  which  en- 
sued." 

Therefore  recent  legislative  attempts  to  stay 
monopoly  commonly  include  in  some  form  pro- 
hibition against  the  making  of  cut-throat  prices, 
with  a  view  to  suppressing  competition.  Such 
provisions  will  be  found  in  the  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  LaFoUette,  Congressman  Stanley,  and 
Senator  Cummins  to  supplement  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law;  and  statutes  dealing  with  the 
subject  have  been  enacted  in  several  States. 

President  Wilson  urged  most  wisely  that  in- 
stead of  sanctioning  and  regulating  private 
monopoly,  we  should  regulate  competition.  Un- 
doubtedly statutes  must  be  enacted  to  secure 
adequate  and  effective  regulation ;  but  shall  our 
courts  prohibit  voluntary  regulation  of  compe- 
tition by  those  engaged  in  business?  And  is 
not  the  one-price  system  for  trade-marked  ar- 
ticles a  most  desirable  form  of  regulation  ? 

PRICE-CUTTING THE  ROAD  TO  MONOPOLY. 

The  competition  attained  by  prohibiting  the 
producer  of  a  trade-marked  article  from  main- 
taining his  established  price  offers  nothing  sub- 
stantial. Such  competition  is  superficial  merely. 
It  is  sporadic,  temporary,  delusive.  It  fails  to 
protect  the  public  where  protection  is  needed. 
It  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  trust  from  fixing 
extortionate  prices  for  its  product.  The  great 
corporation  with  ample  capital,  a  perfected  or- 
ganization and  a  large  volume  of  business,  can 


establish  its  own  agencies  or  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its 
business  destroyed  by  price-cutting  among  re- 
tailers. But  the  prohibition  of  price-mainte- 
nance imposes  upon  the  small  and  independent 
producers  a  serious  handicap.  Some  avenue  of 
escape  must  be  sought  by  them ;  and  it  may  be 
found  in  combination.  Independent  manufac- 
turers without  the  capital  or  the  volume  of 
business  requisite  for  engaging  alone  in  the  re- 
tail trade  will  be  apt  to  combine  with  existing 
chains  of  stores,  or  to  join  with  other  manufac- 
turers similarly  situated  in  establishing  new 
chains  of  retail  stores  through  which  to  market 
their  products  direct  to  the  consumer.  The 
process  of  exterminating  the  small  independent 
retailer  already  hard  pressed  by  capitalistic 
combinations — ^the  mail-order  houses,  existing 
chains  of  stores,  and  the  large  department 
stores — would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  such  a 
movement.  Already  the  displacement  of  the 
small  independent  business  man  by  the  huge 
corporation  with  its  myriad  of  employees,  its 
absentee  ownership,  and  its  financier  control, 
presents  a  grave  danger  to  our  democracy.  The 
social  loss  is  great,  and  there  is  no  economic 
gain.  But  the  process  of  capitalizing  free 
Americans  is  not  an  inevitable  one.  It  is  not 
even  in  accord  with  the  natural  law  of  business. 
It  is  largely  the  result  of  unwise,  man-made, 
privilege-creating  law,  which  has  stimulated 
existing  tendencies  to  inequality  instead  of  dis- 
couraging them.  Shall  we,  imder  the  guise  of 
protecting  competition,  further  foster  monop- 
oly by  creating  immunity  for  the  price-cutters? 

monopoly's  easiest  way. 

Americans  should  be  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  value  or  effect  of  price-cutting.  It  has  been 
the  most  potent  weapon  of  monopoly — ^  means 
of  killing  the  small  rival  to  which  the  great 
trusts  have  resorted  most  frequently.  It  is  so 
simple,  so  effective.  Far-seeing  organized  cap- 
ital secures  by  this  means  the  cooperation  of 
the  short-sighted  unorganized  consumer  to  his 
own  undoing.  Thoughtless  or  weak,  he  yields 
to  the  temptation  of  trifling  immediate  gain; 
and  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
becomes  himself  an  instrument  of  monopoly. 
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PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  following  questions  are  announced  for  the  next  monthly  contest,  and  we  cordially 
invite  our  readers  to  send  in  answers  to  them : 

1 .  Under  what  conditions^  or  how  ofteiiy  if  at  all»  should  a  druggist  refill  a  prescrip- 
tion without  consulting  the  doctor? 

2.  How  best  can  those  women  customers  be  handled  who  want  to  insist  on  the 
exchange  privilege  with  rubber  goods? 

For  the  best  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  $5.00.  Other 
answers,  if  printed,  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  Every  answer  must  be  at  least 
500  words  long,  and  in  our  hands  by  January  1 5. 


SHOULD  SHELF  BOTTLES  BE  RELEGATED  TO  THE  BACK  ROOM? 

Monthly  Prize  Contest— Answers  to  the  second  question  in  the  July  Bulletin. 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  ANSWER. 
By  Walter  M.  Chase,  B.S.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Since  the  day  Paracelsus  first  opened  a  drug 
store  on  the  corner  the  smell  of  aloes,  the  sight 
of  pretty  globes  of  colored  waters  in  the  show 
windows,  and  the  shelf  cases  on  the  walls 
filled  with  various  tinctures,  waters,  spirits 
and  the  like,  have  been  tokens  of  the  apothe- 
cary shop.  They  have  symbolized  the  druggery 
in  the  same  way  that  the  three  balls  have  indi- 
cated the  store  of  mine  uncle,  the  bear  rampant 
that  of  the  furrier,  and  the  wooden  Indian  the 
place  where  smokes  are  handed  out. 

OLD  DAYS  PASSING. 

However,  in  some  respects  these  good  old 
days  are  passing.  The  maiden  Pocahontas  no 
longer  hands  out  the  painted  pine  perfectos, 
neither  does  the  mangy  bruin  take  his  place 
outside  the  clothing  store  along  with  the  first 
suggestion  of  frost  in  the  air.  And  it  is  the 
exceptional  drug  store  nowadays  that  gives  out 
the  odors  entrancing  of  Araby.  The  place  is 
usually  impregnated  with  somebody's  fragrant 
pastilles  or  with  appetizing  fumes  of  pineapple 
flip;  and  the  multicolored  globes  of  various 
shapes  and  Brobdingnagian  largeness  are  now 
only  shown  in  the  windows  along  with  the 
annual  display  of  crude  drugs  at  pickling  time. 
Yet,  even  yet,  in  many  places  the  exception  still 
holds  good  and  shelf  bottles,  so-called,  contain- 
ing everything  from  Pv.  ciim  Can.  to  Mist. 
Esch.  et  Adstr.  still  occupy  the  place  of  honor, 
taking  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  on  the 
popular  side  of  the  store. 


NO  PULLING  POWER  IN  LATIN. 

Seldom  is  a  stamp  customer  impelled  by  the 
striking  display  of  glass  bottles  and  Latin 
abbreviations  to  decide  to  buy  a  bottle  of  castor 
oil  or  spirits  of  gaultheria.  In  fact  when  he 
asks  for  a  dime's  worth  of  essence  of  pepper- 
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mint  and  sees  it  poured  from  a  bottle  marked 
Spt.  Menth.  Pip.,  he  believes  that  the  druggist 
is  giving  him  "something  just  as  good"  and 
not  what  he  asked  for. 

Then  how  delightful  it  is  on  a  busy  Saturday 
night  to  have  some  one  come  in  for  an  ounce 
of  Friar's  Balsam  and  to  reach  for  the  Tr. 
Benz.  Co.  and  find  the  stopper  firmly^cemented 
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in  the  neck  of  the  bottle !  You  tug  and  pull, 
get  red  in  the  face,  and  finally  have  to  apolo- 
gize and  retire  to  the  back  room  to  get  alcohol 
to  soften  the  resin.  Meanwhile  the  customer 
decides  that  he  is  in  a  slackly  run  place,  where 
they  don't  sell  a  common  article  like  Friar's 
Balsam  once  in  a  dog's  age. 

Next  you  get  a  nice  shotgun  prescription 
with  a  dozen  different  tinctures  in  it.  You 
have  to  make  two  or  three  trips  to  the  front 
of  the  store  to  get  your  bottles;  this  caused 
unnecessary  steps  for  the  compounder  and 
often  makes  the  customer  think  he  isn't  getting 
fresh  drugs  because  he  has  seen  those  same 
bottles  for  years. 

CUSTOMER  LOSES  CONFIDENCE. 

Perhaps  a  customer  has  a  prescription  for 
four  ounces  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  He  can 
read  that  label  because  he  is  familiar  with  it, 
and  he  puts  up  a  big  holler  when  you  try  to 
charge  him  fifty  cents  for  it.  Or  maybe  a  pre- 
scription calls  for  10  minims  liquor  potassii 
arsenitis.  You  march  out  with  a  graduate  and 
owing  to  the  clumsy  shape  of  the  ordinary 
shelf  bottle  you  probably  pour  out  too  much 
and  have  to  pour  some  back.  This  gives  the 
impression  that  you  are  careless  and  the  cus- 
tomer ceases  to  have  confidence  in  you. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  have  all 
preparations  used  in  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions in  one  part  of  the  store,  and  that 
part  should  be  near  the  compounding. counter 
and  not  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
building.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  pre- 
scription counter  should  be  isolated  from  the 
front  of  the  store,  and  so  likewise  should  the 
preparations  used  in  compounding.  In  selling 
ordinary  household  remedies,  such  as  tincture 
of  iodine,  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  essences,  it 
is  much  better  to  have  them  put  out  of  sight 
of  the  customer.  How  provoking  it  is  while 
pouring  out  a  small  vial  of  tincture  of  iodine  to 
spill  some  of  it  on  the  polished  wood  fixtures ! 
It's  the  stain  that  won't  come  out. 

THE  CASH  REGISTER  INVOLVED. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  is 
that  these  shelf  bottles  in  the  front  of  the  store 
occupy  space  which  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  filling  the  cash  register.  If  in  their 
place  are  put  nice  displays  of  sundries  it  is 
surprising  how  much  faster  they  move  than  if 
they  are  kept  in  drawers,  out  of  sight. 


In  short,  the  place  devoted  to  the  shelf  bot- 
tle, if  given  over  to  a  display  of  "our  own 
make"  preparations  for  instance,  will  convince 
the  most  conservative  druggist  that  the  shelf 
bottle  belongs  out  of  sight.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  either  or  both,  give  the  idea  a  sea- 
son of  consideration — and  then  try  it  out. 


THE  STORE  MADE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE. 

By  Alex  F.  Peterson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  we 
must  look  at  this  subject  from  every  possible 
angle,  and  give  it  all  the  respect  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  its  old  age. 

Putting  the  principal  points  to  be  considered 
into  the  form  of  questions  and  reasoning  them 
out,  I  think  everything  will  favor  the  removal 
of  the  shelf  bottle  to  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

DO  THEY  POSSESS  ANY  ADVERTISING  VALUE  OR 
SELLING  FORCE? 

I  think  not.  Of  course  they  advertise  to  the 
customer  that  he  is  in  a  drug  store,  but  this 
was  doubtless  his  intention  on  entering,  so 
nothing  is  gained  by  that;  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  things  in  the  store,  some  even 
hidden  away  under  the  counter,  which  would 
just  as  readily  apprise  him  of  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  be  more  apt  to  create  in  him  a  desire 
to  buy.  For  instance,  a  neat  display  of  water- 
bottles,  etc.,  near  the  front  would  make  many 
more  sales  than  if  displayed  in  show-cases  only. 
It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  anything  about 
a  shelf  bottle,  either  its  l^bel  with  its  abbre- 
viated pharmacopceial  name,  or  its  contents,  can 
be  anything  but  a  puzzle  to  the  layman. 

ARE  THEY  ATTRACTIVE? 

In  answer  to  this  1  must  say  that  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  store  in  which  shelf  bottles  pre- 
sented an  attractive  appearance.  If  they  could 
always  be  kept  full  and  arranged  in  a  way  to 
promote  color  harmony,  they  might  prove  at- 
tractive to  some  persons  with  a  highly  devel- 
oped artistic  taste,  provided  they  had  the  time 
to  look  them  over.  As  for  the  shelves  filled 
with  fluid  extract  bottles,  they  are  positively 
repulsive.  They  might  be  more  attractive  if 
they  were  all  the  product  of  one  manufacturer, 
with  bottles  and  labels  uniform,  and  kept  un- 
soiled,  and — but  what's  the  use?  It  is  impos- 
sible. 
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IS  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM   CONVENIENT? 

Hardly,  unless  a  customer  brings  in  a  bottle 
to  be  refilled,  and  this  bottle  is  clean,  has  a  clean 
label  and  good  cork,  so  that  one  need  not  go  to 
the  rear  of  the  store  for  anything.  This  hap- 
pens so  rarely  that  it  hardly  pays  to  continue 
the  system  on  this  account.  Then  unless  there 
is  a  duplicate  of  everything  in  the  prescription 
room  it  is  decidedly  inconvenient  for  the  pre- 
scription clerk. 

DOES  IT   ECONOMIZE  SPACE? 

It  does  not  require  much  studying  to  see 
that  it  is  positively  a  waste  of  space,  and  the 
most  valuable  space  at  that.  These  things 
could  all  be  arranged  conveniently  in  the  rear 
in  less  than  one-half  the  space  now  occupied, 
and  this  item  of  economy  of  space  is  one  that 
merits  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Hence  I  think  we  can  say  that  by  removing 
our  shelf  bottles  to  the  rear  we  can  utilize  the 
space  for  displaying  goods  that  are  more  sala- 
ble, make  the  store  decidedly  more  attractive, 
and  that  the  change  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  working  force. 


THE  FRONT  SHELVES  ARE  SILENT  SALES- 
MEN. 

By  Frank  Monahan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  kept  free  from  dust  and  drippings  of 
syrups,,  tinctures,  etc.,  shelf  bottles  with  their 
varied  colored  contents  and  their  Latin  labels 
no  doubt  present  a  very  professional  appear- 
ance. But  does  it  pay?  Do  your  shelf  bottles 
pay  their  rent? 

These  are  the  days  of  efficiency.  We  are  all 
striving  for  the  methods  that  produce  the  best 
results.  You  are  paying  rent  for  every  inch 
of  store  space  you  possess.  It  behooves  you, 
therefore,  to  arrange  your  stock  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
sales  will  result  from  this  arrangement. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  followed  the 
ancient  method  of  keeping  bottles  prominently 
displayed  in  the  front  part  of  our  store.  A 
few  years  ago  we  made  a  change;  we  placed 
them  back  in  the  prescription  room.  And  this 
has  proven  a  step  in  efficiency.  These  bottles 
are  now  where  they  are  most  needed.  Many  a 
step  is  saved  in  filling  prescriptions.  More- 
over, on  the  shelves  thus  vacated  we  have  ar- 
ranged up-to-date,  salable  goods.    Back  of  the 


soda  fountain  we  have  our  box  candies  and 
perfumes.  Next  we  have  hot-water  bottles, 
syringes,  etc. ;  next  photo  supplies ;  and  right 
back  of  our  wrapping  counter  we  have  our 
own  preparations,  about  67  varieties  of  them. 
We  have  arranged  these  goods  nicely,  always 
seeing  that  there  are  no  empty  spaces. 

SIGNS  ON   SHELF   EDGE. 

Along  the  shelf  edge  we  tack  strips  of  card- 
board calling  attention,  to  the  preparations  on 
the  shelves.  We  change  them  about,  so  we 
always  keep  the  seasonable  preparations  in  the 
more  conspicuous  place.  In  winter  we  give 
due  prominence  to  cough  syrup,  cod-liver  oil, 
chap  lotions,  etc.;  in  summer,  cholera  reme- 
dies, talcums,  etc.  In  rainy  weather,  when 
people  get  wet  feet,  we  push  our  "Cold  in  the 
Head"  tablets  into  a  conspicuous  place.  We 
take  full  advantage  of  changes  in  season  and 
weather. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  our  front 
shelves  have  a  positive  selling  force.  This  is 
indisputable.  Customers  cannot  avoid  seeing 
goods  displayed  in  this  manner,  and  once  their 
attention  is  attracted  the  germ  of  the  sale  has 
been  planted.  The  sale  may  not  be  made  im- 
mediately, but  the  impression  has  been  sent 
home. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  any 
one  under  the  old  regime  pointed  to  the  Aq. 
Ham.  Dest.  or  the  Syr.  Pin.  Alb.  Co.  bottles 
and  asked  for  5  or  10  cents'  worth.  With  the 
present  arrangement,  however,  we  frequently, 
yes  daily,  have  people  point  to  the  shelf  and  ask 
for  a  25-cent  bottle  of  White  Pine  cough 
syrup,  or  a  15-  or  25-cent  bottle  of  extract  of 
witch-hazel,  or  for  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing,  all  goods  now  tastefully  arranged  where 
once  the  shelf  bottle  stood. 


LOST  EIGHTY  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

By  Nicholas  Fox,  Spalding,  Nebraska. 

Drug  stores  of  to-day  carry  many  side-lines 
which  require  display  to  be  profitably  handled. 
These  lines  sell  readily  when  displayed  and 
they  bring  a  good  margin  of  profit.  They 
should  be  given  the  preference  of  position  in 
every  drug  store. 

THE   RESULT    OF    ACCIDENT. 

Three  years  ago  I  prided  myself  on  having 
a  very  fine  line  of  shelf  bottles.    One  day  three 
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of  the  largest  of  these  bottles  got  broken  acci- 
dentally. To  fill  up  the  vacancy  six  pint  bottles 
of  olives,  plainly  labeled  and  with  price 
tags  attached,  were  placed  on  the  shelf.  The 
following  day  the  six  bottles  were  sold.  The 
customers  had  said,  "Give  me  a  bottle  of  that 
olive  oil,"  had  handed  me  the  price,  and  a  sale 
was  made.  I  knew  that  I  had  never  made  such 
easy  sales  from  the  "Oleum  Olivse"  bottle 
formerly  in  the  same  place;  customers  had 
either  gone  home  without  olive  oil,  or  if  the 
idea  had  come  to  their  minds,  the  question  had 
been :  "Have  you  any  olive  oil  ?"  "How  much 
is  it  a  pint?"  etc.,  etc. 

LIKE  A    HOLE  IN   THE  WALL. 

I  removed  a  few  more  shelf  bottles,  filling 
with  salable  goods,  and  watched  the  results.  I 
then  began  to  figure  and  found  that  each 
square  yard  of  that  30  feet  of  shelving  occu- 
pied by  shelf  bottles  was  costing  me  $4.00  rent 
per  year.  It  was  like  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
was  costing  me  $80.00  per  year.  I  resolved  to 
stop  up  that  hole  with  salable  goods. 

Paint,  varnish,  stock  remedies,  insect  de- 
stroyers, books,  school  supplies,  stationery, 
etc.,  now  occupy  the  space  once  given  to  shelf 
bottles.  Our  shelf  bottles  are  now  grouped 
closely  around  the  prescription  counter  in  a 
back  room.  We  have  suffered  no  loss  in  pre- 
scription business  by  the  change,  and  the  space 
once  occupied  by  the  shelf  bottles  in  the  main 
store  is  now  paying  a  good  profit. 

Lastly  I  would  say,  keep  as  close  a  check  on 
your  display  space  as  on  your  stock.  Don't  let 
any  display  space  be  dead  stock  on  your  hands. 
Each  square  yard  will  earn  a  satisfactory 
margin  of  profit  if  put  to  work.  Rent  paid 
for  space  that  doesn't  work  is  as  unnecessary 
an  expense  as  wages  paid  to  a  clerk  who 
doesn't  work. 

A  COMPROMISE  OFFERED. 

By  Elmer  E.  Grove,  Lukay,  Va. 

The  chief  reason  for  my  opinion  that  the 
shelf  bottles  should  be  slid  back  is  that  the 
shelving  devoted  to  their  use  is  too  valuable 
to  be  given  over  to  such  purposes.  The  reason 
for  having  any  merchandise  in  plain  sight  is 
that  its  sales  may  be  increased,  and  right  here 
is  where  the  old  shelf  bottle  falls  down  on  his 
job.  The  sight  of  the  big  half-gallon  bottle  of 
Tinct.  Gent.   Co.  and  the  pint  bottle  of  Ol. 


Tiglii,  I  venture  to  say,  never  did  sell  a  single 
ounce  of  their  contents. 

If  a  customer  does  not  know  that  spirits  of 
camphor  or  compound  licorice  powder  can  be 
purchased  in  a  certain  place  until  he  enters  and 
sees  proof  of  his  surmise  in  rows  of  bottles 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  may  bear  labels  in 
Hindoo  or  Choctaw,  it  is  certainly  no  compli- 
ment either  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  drug- 
gist or  to  the  intelligence  of  the  customer. 

By  relegating  these  time-honored  bottles  to 
the  rear,  cheaper  ones  may  be  used  just  as  well, 
which  works  a  considerable  saving.  If  taken 
to  the  prescription  case  they  can  be  kept  on 
enclosed  shelves,  away  from  light,  heat  and 
dust. 

MUCH  TIME  CONSUMED. 

In  filling  prescriptions  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  consumed  in  collecting  the  shelf  bottles  from 
the  front  of  the  store  and  then  returning  them 
to  their  proper  places  after  one  is  through  with 
them.  If  they  had  been  kept  in  the  prescrip- 
tion department  only  a  step  or  two  would  have 
been  necessary,  instead  of  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Moreover,  having  to  dodge  other  clerks  creates 
unnecessary  confusion  for  the  man  whose 
mind  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  more  pri- 
vate we  can  make  our  prescription  department 
the  greater  is  our  insurance  against  the  fatal 
mistake. 

To  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  idea,  I  offer 
a  compromise:  In  every  drug  store  there  are 
many  drugs  which  are  sold  on  call  and  these 
might  be  kept  in  shelf  bottles  to  the  extent  of^ 
say,  one  section  of  the  shelves.  The  items 
would  include  such  things  as  whole  and  ground 
spices,  flavoring  extracts,  camphor,  paregoric, 
spirits  of  nitre,  etc.  There  are  enough  of  these 
to  make  quite  a  good  showing.  The  best  place 
is  just  back  of  the  wrapping  counter. 

The  writer  feels  quite  safe  in  making  the 
prediction  that  if  the  skeptical  ones  would  try 
this  plan  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
it  would  work  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


GIVE  THE  BOTTLES  ONE  SECTION. 

By  E.  J.  McKee,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

How  many  drug  stores  are  there  to-day 
which  really  look  like  drug  stores?  After  sur- 
veying the  ordinary  pharmacy  you  might  still 
well  be  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a  store 
it  could  be  called. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  that  a 
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customer  would  be  inspired  with  much  more 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  give  him. good 
advice  and  reliable  medicine  if  your  store 
looked  like  a  real  drug  store.  On  the  other 
hand,  competition  nowadays  is  so  keen  that 
druggists  have  had  to  branch  out  into  many 
lines  to  enable  them  to  do  business  at  all.  Con- 
sequently it  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect  a 
man  to  have  his  front  store  filled  with  shelf 
bottles  of  the  nature  of  which  the  public  knows 
little  or  nothing  and  probably  cares  less.  In 
order  to  make  a  success  of  business,  he  must 
utilize  a  large  part  of  his  store  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  his  goods. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  To  my  mind 
there  is  only  one  answer:  keep  a  small  number 
of  shelf  bottles,  probably  enough  to  fill  one 
section  of  shelves,  in  the  front  shop  to  give  the 
desired  air  of  mystery,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  it,  and  devote  the  balance  of  the  room  to 
display  purposes.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
admirable  solution  of  the  problem. 


STRAIGHT  TO  THE  POINT. 

By  Roy  B.  Cook,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  the  field  of 
commercialism,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  competition,  high  rents,  and  the 
need  of  every  inch  of  display  room. 

The  prescription  department  should  be 
isolated,  so  far  as  possible,  on  account  of  inter- 
ruptions which  might  lead  to  errors.  And 
here,  with  the  precription  case,  properly  belong 
the  majority  of  the  shelf  bottles. 

The  space  now  devoted  to  shelf  bottles  can, 
by  means  of  proper  display  fixtures,  be  made 
to  sell  goods;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
display  of  long  rows  of  bottles  in  any  manner 
increases  the  sale  of  their  contents.  Goods 
well  displayed  create  a  desire  to  buy. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  it 
•  will  be  a  rare  thing  to  go  into  a  modem  phar- 
macy and  be  confronted  by  the  proverbial  shelf 
bottle. 


WHICH  METHOD  IS  BEST?* 

Shoald  Profits  bs  GalcvUtttd  on  the  Coat  or  the  Selling  PHce?— The  Aathor  Holds  to  the 

Former  View  end  Olvee  HU  Reeeone— He  Thlnke  the  Cost  HethcMl  Eeeler,  Leee 

Likely  to  Ganee  Error,  end  More  Unlvereel  In  Prectlce. 

By  HARRY  B.  MASON. 


For  upwards  of  six  or  eight  years  I  have 
been  studying  the  subject  of  profits  in  the 
retail  drug  business.  During  much  of  this  time 
I  have  urged  druggists  to  calculate  their  per- 
centages of  gross  and  net  profit  upon  the  sell- 
ing price.  Now  I  want  to  turn  my  back  on  this 
advice  and  frankly  change  position.  My  chief 
object  in  this  address  will  be  to  recommend 
that  all  profit  percentages  be  based  upon  the 
cost  price  of  merchandisejnstead  of  its  selling 
price. 

THE  TWO  METHODS. 

I  shall  presently  explain,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
why  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  however,  I  may  say 
that  there  has  been  quite  a  heated  discussion  on 

♦Address  delivered  by  invitation  before  the  Kansas 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Lawrence  in  May,  and 
the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Grand 
Rapids  in  October. 


the  subject  in  the  trade  papers  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  text-books  on  arithmetic, 
you  know,  all  of  them  base  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  cost  figure.  You  will  remember 
that  when  you  attended  school  you  were 
taught  that  if  an  article  cost  $1.00,  and  you 
sold  it  for  $1.50,  your  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  50  per  cent.  Not  only  is  this  the 
system  used  in  the  text-books,  and  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  it  is  the  method  customarily 
employed  in  common  practice.  When  manu- 
facturers tell  you,  for  instance,  that  you  will 
make  33%  or  50  or  75  or  100  per  cent  profit 
on  their  goods,  they  invariably  mean  that  your 
profit  will  be  that  much  when  figured  on  the 
investment. 

When  we  turn  to  the  average  retailer  in  all 
lines  of  trade,  however,  we  find  that  usually 
the  other  system  has  obtained,  and  that  profit 
calculations  are  based  on  the  selling  price. 
This  custom  is  almost  universal  among  retail 
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merchants.  The  average  retailer,  not  keeping 
as  many  records  as  he  ought  to  keep,  and  fre- 
quently not  knowing  what  his  goods  have  cost 
him  during  any  one  year,  is  not  in  position  to 
base  his  expense  and  profit  figures  on  costs. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  always,  or 
almost  always,  knows  what  his  sales  are,  and 
so  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  his 
expenses  or  his  profits  are  such  and  such  a 
percentage  of  his  sales.  .  Now  it  is  just  because 
of  these  conditions,  and  particularly  because 
the  retailer's  percentage  of  expense  is  almost 
invariably  based  upon  the  selling  instead 
of  the  cost  price,  that  I  have  until  recently 
argued  in  favor  of  calculating  profits  in  the 
same  way.  For  the  important  thing  is  that 
both  the  percentage  of  expense  and  the  per- 
centage of  profit  be  calculated  from  the  same 
base.  It  is  because  this  is  not  done  that  there 
is  frequently  so  much  confusion. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  profits  should  be  based  upon 
the  selling  or  upon  the  cost  price.  One  group 
of  writers  has  thought  the  other  group  en- 
tirely wrong,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  trade  papers  to  show  first 
the  fallacy  of  one  system,  and  then  the  utter 
foolishness  of  the  other.  Your  true  mathe- 
matician, for  instance,  insists  that  when  you 
calculate  a  profit  from  the  selling  price,  you 
are  running  counter  to  all  the  laws  of  arith- 
metic, and  he  will  give  you  15  or  20  reasons 
why.  Your  practical  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  often  tell  you  to  go  hang  with  your  laws 
of  arithmetic,  and  will  give  you  reason  after 
reason  why  you  should  never  do  anything  else 
but  consider  the  selling  price  in  all  your  calcu- 
lations. I  remember  myself  having  a  conflict 
on  this  subject  with  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
pharmacy  schools  in  Chicago,  and  we  almost 
had  to  be  separated  by  our  friends.  The  only 
difference  between  us  was  that  he  thought  I 
was  wrong,  whereas  I  knezv  he  was. 

Now  to  get  a  little  closer  down  to  the  sub- 
ject itself,  I  want  to  say  that  to  me  it  doesn't 
make  much  practical  difference  which  method 
you  use — whether  you  base  all  your  figures  on 
the  cost,  or  whether  you  base  them  on  the  sell- 
ing price.  I  care  nothing  about  the  theory  of 
the  matter,  nor  what  the  books  teach,  nor 
what  expert  mathematicians  may  say.  To  me 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 


expediency.     All   I  care  to  know  is:   which 
method  will  produce  the  best  results? 

A   COMMON  ERROR. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  that  a  given  merchant  should  base  all  of  his 
figures  upon  the  same  system,  whichever  sys- 
tem that  is.  The  trouble  is  that  the  average 
merchant  mixes  and  confuses  the  two  sys- 
tems without  knowing  it.  He  reasons,  for  in- 
stance, that  his  percentage  of  expense  is  about 
25,  based,  as  he  almost  invariably  bases  it, 
upon  his  selling  volume.  Very  well,  then,  he 
argues,  if  it  costs  him  25  per  cent  to  sell  his 
goods,  and  he  wants  to  realize  a  net  profit  be- 
yond that  of  about  10  per  cent,  then  he  must 
get  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent.  So  far  so 
good.  These  figures,  let  me  remind  you 
again,  are  all  based  on  the  selling  price,  but 
when  our  merchant  comes  to  use  them  in 
practice,  he  frequently  makes  the  awful  blun- 
der of  applying  them  to  the  cost  price!  He 
takes  an  article  which  costs  him  $1.00,  and, 
desiring  to  make  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent, 
based  on  the  yield,  he  arrives  at  a  selling  price 
of  $1.35! 

Let  us  see  what  has  become  of  his  profit 
after  this  customary  bit  of  arithmetic.  If  his 
percentage  expense,  based  upon  the  selling 
price,  is  25  per  cent,  this  amounts,  as  I  shall 
show  later  on,  to  38J^  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  so  that  it  has  cost  him  38^^/^  cents 
to  sell  this  particular  article.  He  gets  $1.35 
for  it,  and  he  has  therefore  lost  three  cents 
and  a  half,  all  the  time  flattering  himself  with 
the  delusion  that  he  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
10  per  cent!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
druggists  lose  money  without  knowing  it,  and 
without  understanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
why  they  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  tackle  a  problem  of 
this  character.  If  an  article  costs  $1.00,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  make  35  per  cent  gross  on  it, 
based  on  the  selling  price,  it  may  be  seen  right 
away  that  the  cost  is  65  per  cent  of  the  un- 
known selling  figure,  the  remaining  35  per 
cent  being  the  profit.  Your  problem  may  then 
be  stated  as  follows: 

$1.00:65::x:100 

and  the  answer  is  $1.54.     Instead,  therefore, 
of  selling  the  article  for  $1.35,  you  should  sell 
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it  for  19  cents  beyond  that.  And  this  19  cents 
means  just  the  difference  between  making 
money  and  losing  it. 

This  one  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the 
importance  of  using  one  uniform  system  of 
calculating  profits  and  of  taking  care  not  to 
get  the  two  systems  mixed.  If  you  base 
everything  on  the  selling  figure,  then  see  to 
it  that  you  consider  nothing  else  but  selling 
figures.  Never  do  any  calculating  at  all  from 
the  cost  price.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  average  man  to 
figure  out  a  problem  as  I  have  just  done  it  in 
the  case  of  the  article  costing  $1.00.  Mer- 
chants are  not  to  be  blamed  for  getting  con- 
fused. If  you  take  a  product  costing  $1.00, 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  you  should  sell  it 
for  to  make  35j^  gross  on  the  selling  volume, 
you  have  to  use  your  wits  until  you  get  the 
hang  of  the  thing,  and  even  then  it  takes  more 
or  less  time  and  trouble.  In  a  sense  you  have 
to  convert  your  figures  from  one  system  to 
another,  and  it  is  quite  as  troublesome  as  it  is 
to  change  weights  and  measures  from  the 
troy  or  avoirdupois  to  the  metric  system — 
and  you  know  what  a  nuisance  that  is ! 

WHY  THE  COST  METHOD  IS  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  for  this  very  practical  reason — ^and  this 
reason  alone — that  I  now  recommend  basing 
all  figures  upon  the  cost  instead  of  the  selling 
price.  I  recommend  it  solely  and  simply 
because  it  is  easier,  and  because  there  is  far 
less  danger  of  making  expensive  blunders.  Re- 
turning to  the  illustration  already  discussed, 
let  us  again  take  the  article  which  costs  $1.00. 
Your  expense,  based  this  time  upon  the  cost 
price,  is,  let  us  say,  38  per  cent,  and  you  de- 
sire to  make  a  net  profit  of  12  per  cent  in  ad- 
dition. This  means  a  total  or  gross  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  and,  since  50  per  cent  of  $1.00  is 
quickly  known  to  be  50  cents,  you  arrive  read- 
ily and  instantaneously  in  your  mind  at  the 
final  selling  price  of  $1.50.  Can  anything  be 
easier? 

You  know  that,  in  practice,  every  time  you 
establish  a  selling  price  on  an  article,  you  start 
out  with  the  cost  of  that  article  as  the  begin- 
ning point  in  your  calculation.  If  you  want  to 
make  25  or  35  or  50  or  GO  per  cent  gross  profit, 
based  upon  the  cost  figure,  it  is  very  easy  to 
•determine  what  this  amount  is  in  dollars  and 
cents.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  the 


cost  by  the  desired  percentage  of  profit.  If,  on 
•the  other  hand,  you  want  to  make  the  same 
percentage  of  profit,  based  upon  the  selling  fig- 
ure, you  are  at  once  confronted  with  a  some- 
what difficult  example  in  mathematics,  and 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  error.  You 
cannot  apply  the  desired  percentage  of  profit- 
to  your  cost  figure,  because  this  percentage,  in- 
stead of  being  based  upon  the  known  cost,  is 
based  upon  the  unknown  selling  price.  There- 
fore you  have  to  figure  backward,  so  to  speak, 
and  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics. 
If  your  desired  percentage  of  profit  is  35,  you 
have  to  assume  that  your  cost  price  is  65  per 
cent  of  your  unknown  selling  figure,  and  then 
you  have  to  find  out  by  the  mathematical 
process  of  "proportion,"  or  by  some  other 
method,  what  this  unknown  selling  figure  is. 

You  will  readily  agree  that  this  is  somewhat 
difficult,  frequently  results  in  grave  error,  and 
that  the  system  of  basing  everything  upon  the 
cost  is  much  easier  and  in  practice  much  more 
accurate. 

But  it  must  of  course  be  understood  that  if 
you  are  to  use  the  cost  method,  you  must  base 
your  expense  as  well  as  your  profit  upon  the 
cost.  You  must  avoid  the  fatal  blunder  of 
basing  your  expense  in  the  customary  way 
upon  your  selling  volume.  You  gentlemen,  as 
you  sit  here  before  me,  are  all  thinking  that 
your  expense  of  doing  business  is  22  per  cent, 
or  25  per  cent,  or  28  per  cent,  or  perhaps  even 
30  per  cent.  But  when  you  think  in  these  fig- 
ures you  are  basing  your  percentages  upon 
your  total  volume  of  business.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  are  to  adopt  the  cost  method  ex- 
clusively you  must  throw  these  figures  away 
and  get  some  new  ones  calculated  from  pur- 
chases and  not  from  sales.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  point  again,  even  though  it  is  so  rudimen- 
tary: you  must  make  all  your  calculations  on 
one  basis,  and  you  must  use  absolutely  the 
same  method  in  all  cases. 

AN  AVERAGE  BUSINESS. 

As  riook  upon  your  faces,  and  size  up  your 
varying  degrees  of  prosperity,  I  hazard  the 
guess  that  if  I  could  get  the  exact  facts  from 
all  of  you  I  would  find  your  average  annual  vol- 
ume of  sales  to  be  about  $10,000.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  little  more  than  this.  Over  the  country  as 
a  whole  it  would  fall  somewhat  below  $10,000, 
but  I   believe  Kansas   is   one   of   the   States 
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where  people  are  unusually  prosperous.  Let  us 
suppose,  at  any  rate,  that  you  are  doing  a 
business  of  $10,000  a  year.  Your  average  ex- 
pense, based  in  the  usual  way  upon  sales,  is 
about  25  per  cent,  and  therefore  amounts  to 
$2500  annually.  Your  average  gross  profit, 
also  based  upon  sales,  is  about  35  per  cent,  and 
amounts  to  $3600.  To  recapitulate,  then,  we 
are  considering  a  sales  volume  of  $10,000  a 
year,  expenses  of  $2500,  and  gross  profits  of 
$3500. 

If  you  sell  $10,000  worth  of  goods  a  year, 
and  you  make  a  gross  profit  of  $3500,  the 
goods  have  cost  you  $6500.  If  your  expenses 
have  been  $2500,  your  percentage  of  expense, 
based  upon  the  cost  price,  is  found  by  dividing 
$2500  by  $6500.  You  therefore  find  that  you 
have  an  expense  of  38 J/^  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  25  per  cent  figure  reached  by  calculating 
from  the  selling  volume.  As  for  your  gross 
profit,  you  find  it  by  dividing  $3500  by  $6500, 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  you  discover  your 
percentage  to  be  54.  Here,  then,  are  the  com- 
parative figures:  if  you  calculate  from  the 
selling  volume,  you  have  a  percentage  expense 
of  25,  and  a  gross  profit  percentage  of  35, 
while  if  you  calculate  from  the  cost,  you  have 
a  percentage  expense  of  38^,  and  a  gross 
profit  percentage  of  54.  You  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  a  tremendous  difference  it  makes 
whether  you  use  one  system  or  the  other,  or 
whether  you  unconsciously  mix  the  two. 

Considering  the  cost  system  exclusively, 
however,  we  now  find  in  this  average  business 
of  $10,000,  that  the  percentage  of  expense  is 
38^.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  you  pay 
$1.00  for  an  article,  it  really  costs  $1.38 J^  by 
the  time  you  have  sold  it.  You  have  got  to  get 
your  profit  out  of  the  sale  from  the  region  be- 
yond this  figure.  Since  your  gross  profit  is  54 
per  cent,  you  must  sell  the  article  for  $1.54  in 
order  to  hold  up  your  general  average  of 
profit  throughout  the  whole  business.  This  is 
certainly  simple  and  easy,  isn't  it?  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  confusion,  and  no 
troublesome  problem  in  arithmetic  is  iavolved. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  system 
is  the  better  one  and  is  more  worthy  of  general 
adoption.  I  may  add  here,  parenthetically,  that 
the  cost  system  is  the  one  almost  universally 
employed  by  all  manufacturers  in  every  line  of 
trade.  It  is  the  only  one  after  all  which  is  suf- 
ficiently precise  and  accurate,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  most  easily  applied. 


CHANGING  FROM  ONE  SYSTEM  TO  ANOTHER. 

Some  one  might  ask  at  this  point  how  he 
can  change  from  one  system  to  the  other.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  no  trick  at  all. 
In  using  the  selling  method  heretofore,  you 
have  arrived  at  your  percentage  of  expense  by 
dividing  total  annual  expenses  by  total  an- 
nual sales.  In  changing  now  to  the  cost 
method,  you  need  simply  to  divide  the  expenses 
by  the  cost  of  the  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  net  purchases  for  the  year.  If  you  keep 
any  kind  of  figures  at  all  concerning  your 
business,  you  know  every  year  what  are  your 
total  purchases,  your  total  sales,  and  your 
total  expenses.  From  these  three  sets  of 
facts  you  can  arrive  at  your  percentages  of  ex- 
pense, net  profit,  and  gross  profit.  In  chang- 
ing from  the  selling  to  the  cost  method,  you 
simply  use  your  purchases  instead  of  your  sales 
as  the  basic  factor. 

To  make  this  point  perfectly  clear,  even  at 
the  risk  of  needless  repetition,  let  me  revert  to 
the  imaginary  $10,000  business  which  I  have 
already  discussed.  The  net  purchases  in  this 
business  were  $6500,  and  the  expenses  were 
$25Q0.  These  expenses,  based  upon  the  sales 
of  $10,000,  would  amount  to  25  per  cent,  but 
based  upon  the  purchases  of  $6500  would 
amount  to  38  J^  per  cent. 

AVERAGE   PROFITS. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  what  percentage  of  profit  should 
be  realized  by  the  average  druggist.  In  pre- 
vious years  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness statements,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  percentage  of  net 
profit  is  10,  and  the  average  percentage  of 
gross  profit  is  35,  these  figures  being  based 
upon  selling  volume.  I  may  now  say,  in 
changing  from  the  selling  system  to  the  cost 
system,  that  the  average  net  profit  is  16  per 
cent,  and  the  average  gross  profit  54  per  cent. 
These  figures,  however,  are  merely  nothing  but 
general  averages.  In  a  certain  rough  way  they 
indicate  what  your  business  as  a  whole  ought 
to  yield.  Some  goods,  like  cigars  or  patent 
medicines,  or  other  things  that  are  sold  quickly 
and  involve  close  competition,  are  sold  at  a 
much  smaller  profit,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
Other  things,  like  prescriptions,  for  instance, 
may  yield  a  much  greater  profit.  The  point  is 
that  the  general  business,  spread  over  all  de- 
partments, and  through  the  entire  year,  ought 
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to  average  something  like  35  per  cent  gross  on 
the  selling  volume,  or  54  per  cent  gross  on  the 
cost  figures.  Every  time  you  buy  a  thing  for 
$1.00  and  sell  it  for  $1.54,  you  are  therefore 
exactly  hitting  your  average  profit.  Any  line 
of  goods  yielding  less  than  this  ought  in  some 
way  to  be  compensated  for  by  other  lines  yield- 
ing more,  so  that  your  general  average  will  be 
about  what  it  should. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my  paper,  I 
want  to  say  again  that  after  all  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much  whether  you  use  the  cost  system  or 
the  selling  system  in  your  profit  calculations. 
The  distinction  between  them  seems  to  me 
rather  unessential,  notwithstanding  all  the 
academic  discussions  that  we  hear  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  important  point  is  that  you  know 
what  you  are  doing,  that  you  stick  absolutely 
to  either  one  system  cr  the  other,  and  that  you 
are  not  led  unconsciously  into  mixing  the  tzvo. 
If  you  prefer  basing  your  profit  calculations  on 
your  selling  volume,  as  most  retail  merchants 
do,  very  well — but  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
make  the  fatal  mistake,  unknown  to  yourself, 
of  basing  your  expense  on  the  selling  volume, 
and  then  figuring  your  profit  from  the  cost.  It 
is  just  because  this  mistake  cannot  easily  be 
made  if  you  use  the  cost  system  exclusively 
that  I  now  prefer  the  latter,  and  also  because 
the  cost  system  is  much  simpler  to  apply  in 
practice.  Calculations  can  usually  be  made 
mentally,  without  even  resorting  to  pencil 
and  pad. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Now  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  depart  some- 
what from  this  talk  about  one  system  or  the 
other,  and  say  a  word  or  two  about  other 
points.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
goods  is  concerned,  I  would  urge  you  to  be 
sure  and  get  the  figures  right.  Let  me  warn 
you,  even  though  you  know  it  already,  that 
your  total  purchases  for  the  year  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  cost  of  goods  actually  sold. 
Why  ?  Because  your  inventory  may  have  gone 
up  or  down,  and  in  any  one  year  you  may  have 
sold  more  or  less  than  you  actually  purchased. 
You  may  have  added  several  hundred  dollars 
to  the  value  of  your  permanent  stock,  or  you 


may  have  cut  the  stock  down  to  this  extent. 
An  annual  inventory,  therefore,  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  you  can  tell  what  the  goods 
actually  sold  in  any  one  year  have  cost  you, 
and  until  you  can  tell  this  you  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  know  what  your  gross  profit  has  been. 
Neither  have  you  the  necessary  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  percentage  of  expense,  if  the 
expense  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  cost  fig- 
ures. Furthermore,  do  not  overlook  the  point 
that  freight,  express,  drayage  and  the  like  are 
properly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  merchandise,  and 
must  be  added  thereto  before  you  can  arrive  at 
what  is  known  as  the  delivered  cost  of  goods. 

Now  a  few  words  in  conclusion  about  ex- 
penses. Most  merchants,  I  fear,  do  not  con- 
duct an  expense  account  as  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. In  the  first  place,  an  expense  account 
should  always  contain  the  proprietor's  own 
salary.  Other  necessary  items  are  such  things 
as  taxes,  insurance,  fuel,  light,  water,  rent, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  telephone,  telegraphy 
office  supplies,  postage,  repairs,  delivery  serv- 
ice, donations,  subscriptions,  depreciation  in 
stock  and  fixtures,  and  losses  in  bad  accounts. 
All  these  things  •  should  be  charged  up  to  ex- 
pense if  you  want  to  get  at  the  exact  facts 
about  what  it  costs  you  to  do  business — and 
you  ought  to  get  at  these  facts  if  you  desire  to 
make  any  money.  In  addition  to  these  items, 
some  merchants  include  in  the  expense  account 
an  interest  charge  on  the  investment.  I  do  not 
consider  this  legitimate.  What  you  make  in  the 
way  of  net  profits  on  the  business,  after  you 
have  paid  yourself  a  salary,  is  really  what 
your  investment  and  your  capital  have  earned 
you,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
dividends  or  interest  returns.  To  look  for  in- 
terest  or  dividends  in  two  places  does  not  strike 
me  as  being  very  good  practice. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  very  little  to- 
day that  is  new.  Perhaps  I  have  said  nothing 
that  is  new.  In  some  instances,  furthermore, 
I  have  dealt  in  so  elementary  a  way  with  my 
subject  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  ask  your  in- 
dulgence. My  sole  purpose  has  been  to  make 
myself  perfectly  clear,  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
at  least  succeeded  in  part. 


•  --^  • 
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SELECTIONS 


liTAKING  A  SUCCESS  OF  THE  STORE 
PAPER. 

When  you  undertake  to  sell  things  in  your 
•store,  there  are  certain  unwritten  laws  you 
never  question.  You  secure  a  modern  build- 
ing in  which  to  do  business.  You  insist  on  an 
up-to-the-minute  store  front.  You  put  in  at- 
tractive window  displays.  You  spend  money 
freely  for  prism  glass  and  tungsten  lights,  that 
your  store  interior  may  be  bright  and  attrac- 
tive, alike  by  night  and  by  day.  You  throw 
■out  the  old  wooden  counters  that  were  good 
•enough  for  your  predecessor  and  replace  them 
with  modern  silent  salesmen.  You  install 
hardwood  shelves  and  fixtures,  tint  or  paper 
or  metallize  the  walls,  and  display  your  goods 
artistically  and  effectively.  Furthermore,  you 
insist  on  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  prompt- 
ness. All  these  things  enter  into  your  chat 
with  the  customer  across  the  counter,  vital 
•elements  to  the  background  of  your  argument. 

Infuse  these  elements,  or  their  likeness,  into 
that  personal  chat  which  you  intend  to  hold 
with  the  customer  every  month  or  every  other 
-month  through  the  medium  of  the  store  paper. 

""stover's  store  stabs''  won't  do. 

Studying  the  problem,  you  speedily  find  that 
it  isn't  sufficient  to  jot  down  a  list  of  articles 
and  prices,  flung  together  in  any  old  way,  to 
have  the  printer  set  them  up  in  the  cheapest 
and  ugliest  type  he  has  and  print  them  on  the 
poorest  paper,  and  under  the  heading  of 
"Stover's  Store  Stabs"  with  a  date  line  be- 
Tieath  send  the  result  out  to  customers  and 
prospects  and  claim  that  you're  issuing  a  store 
-paper.  That  sort  of  store  paper  rarely,  if 
^ver,  pays.  If  you  can't  turn  out  a  better  and 
more  attractive  production,  don't  attempt  a 
store  paper  at  all. 

The  color  of  the  paper  chosen  must  be  light, 
so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  printing,  and  of  a  nature  to  con- 
trast with  the  ink  used.  Not  infrequently  a 
merchant  selects  a  particular  store  color,  fea- 
turing the  identical  hue  and  shade  in  his  wrap- 
ping paper,  letter-heads,  envelopes  and  printed 
matter  of  all  sorts.  In  the  store  paper,  the 
two-color  idea,  in  preference  to  plain  black 
.and  white,  often  works  well.     Pink  paper  with 


dark-blue  ink,  yellow  paper  with  bright  red, 
pale  blue  with  red,  all  make  effective  color  com- 
binations. Where  the  merchant  has  no  distinc- 
tive store  color,  he  can  change  the  color  of  the 
paper  and  the  ink  from  issue  to  issue,  with 
pleasing  effect. 

Next  to  the  quality  of  paper  naturally  comes 
the  size  of  the  page.  A  four-page,  8xll-inch 
paper  is  not  infrequent.  Some  store  papers 
even  approximate  newspaper  size.  The  smaller 
booklet  sizes  are,  however,  far  preferable.  By 
far  the  best  size  is  a  four  by  five  inch  paper, 
which  can.be  thrust  into  the  pocket  without 
folding.  The  small  paper  requires  less  com- 
position— ^both  literary  and  typographical. 
Furthermore,  the  advertising  value  of  the 
store  paper  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
size.  The  smaller  the  paper,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  be  preserved ;  and  fully  half  the  value 
of  the  production  lies  in  its  being  kept  from 
month  to  month,  and  regularly  referred  to. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  FACTORS. 

In  compiling  the  reading  matter  bear  in 
mind  two  things.  There  should  be  a  certain 
continuity  in  subject  and  purpose.  The  indi- 
vidual items  should  be  brief.  The  store  paper 
is  a  magazine  in  miniature.  It  has  no  room 
for  long  stories,  or  even  storiettes.  Its  items 
must  be  tersely  put.  A  hundred  words  is  a 
sufficient  maximum  for  any  one  item.  But, 
by  dint  of  featuring  certain  classes  of  items,  a 
store  paper  can  acquire  a  certain  individuality. 
For  instance,  one  store  paper  gives  hundred- 
word  write-ups  of  old  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Another  specializes  upon  time-sav- 
ing ideas  in  housework.  These  things  don't 
consume  the  entire  space ;  but,  associated  with 
fairly  fresh  jokes,  catchy  epigrams,  sensible 
household  hints  and  the  like,  they  give  the  pa- 
per a  touch  of  originality. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  distribution. 
For  this  purpose  every  up-to-date  merchant 
has  his  regular  mailing  list.  To  begin  with,  a 
supply  of  the  papers  should  be  conveniently 
placed  on  the  counter.  They  can  be  wrapped 
with  parcels.  In  some  instances  the  merchant 
prints  a  coupon  in  his  regular  newspaper  space 
now  and  then;  and  this  coupon,  clipped  out 
and  returned  to  the  store,  entitles  the  holder  to 
a  subscription  to  the  store  paper.  Other  mer- 
chants who  issue  cash  checks  to  customers  fix 
a  subscription  price  payable  in  cash  checks. 
The  safest  idea  and  the  soundest  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mailing  list  of  regular  customers, 
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to  pick  out  the  names  of  several  hundred  peo- 
ple of  good  standing  in  the  community  who  do 
not  regularly  patronize  you,  and  mail  them 
your  paper  from  month  to  month.  Where 
your  newspaper  advertising  is  a  blanket  appeal 
to  the  entire  reading  community,  your  store 
paper  should  aim  to  reach  specific  individuals 
who  are  not  patrons  and  to  convert  these  pros- 
pects into  regular  customers. — William  Ed- 
ward Park,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  in  Merck's 
Report,  

DECKHAND  AND  CAPTAIN,  TOO. 

How  many  men  there  are  who  think  they 
must  "do  it  all!"  How  many  men  there  are 
who  keep  themselves  so  busy  with  a  thousand 
petty  details  that  they  never  get  time  to  take  a 
good  clear  look  around  them ! 

Some  men  get  so  close  to  their  business  that 
they  lose  all  perspective;  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion becomes  blunted ;  in  time  they  become 
totally  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  unimportant — ^between  the 
consequential  and  inconsequential. 

Such  men  should  force  themselves  to  realize 
that  every  business,  whether  great  or  small, 
needs  a  leader,  and  that  no  man  can  do  justice 
to  his  leadership  if  he  persists  in  taking  upon 
himself  duties  which  nominally  belong  to  his 
employees. 

We  have  known  retail  merchants  who  swept 
the  store  and  put  up  orders  while  their  clerks 
loafed  and  gossiped  behind  the  counter.  It 
wasn't  the  clerks'  fault;  they  had  simply 
learned  that  "the  old  man  thinks  he  can  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else."  So  they  let  him 
do  it. 

The  hardest  working  clerk  in  a  store  is  often 
the  proprietor. 

But  while  he  is  puttering  around  tying  up 
bundles  or  waiting  on  Mrs.  Maloney,  who 
wants  to  "look"  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk, 
the  larger  problems  of  the  business — problems 
which  need  his  best  personal  thought  and  at- 
tention, problems  which'  none  but  he  can  work 
out — these  are  being  neglected. 

By  doing  a  large  share  of  the  detail  work 
around  the  store  personally  he  saves  many  a 
bright,  shining  penny.  By  not  taking  time  to 
think — ^time  to  get  a  mental  grasp  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole — he  loses  many  a  bright, 
shining  dollar. 

He  works  hard  enough,  goodness  knows, 
but  he  doesn't  realize  that  he  is  doing  the 
wrong  kind  of  work. 


He  forgets  sometimes  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  think — he  must  be  the  brains  of  the  estab- 
lishment. He  can't  be  a  deckhand  and  cap- 
tain, too. 

"How  can  I  increase  my  business?  How 
can  I  make  my  store  more  attractive?  How 
can  I  keep  up  my  collections  ?  How  can  I  keep 
down  my  losses?  How  can  I  keep  the  goods 
moving  off  the  shelves  so  as  to  keep  my  capi- 
tal turning  over  and  over?  Where  are  the 
leaks  in  my  business,  and  how  can  I  stop 
them?  Am  I  getting  all  the  profit  that  I  am 
legitimately  entitled  to?  Are  my  selling  prices 
too  low,  so  that  I  am  really  losing  money  on 
goods?  Or  are  they  too  high,  so  that  I  am 
losing  patronage  to  my  competitors?" 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
call  for  the  constant  personal  thought  and  at- 
tention of  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  business. 

To  leave  these  problems  for  some  one  else  to 
think  about,  or  to  suffer  them  to  go  without 
any  attention  at  all,  is  to  invite  certain  ultimate 
failure. — Ginger, 


VACCINE  TREATMENT  OF  COMMON  COLDS. 

The  medical  profession  is  rapidly  coming  to 
consider  a  "common  cold"  as  an  acute  bac- 
terial infection  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose,  phamyx,  tonsils,  larynx,  trachea,  or 
larger  bronchi.  Colds  are  transmitted  from 
one  individual  to  another,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  contact,  just  as  diphtheria  is  con- 
tracted from  diphtheria. 

There  is  no  specific  germ  of  cold,  but  Holt 
found  that  the  bacillus  influenzae  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  respiratory  infections,  being 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  pneumococ- 
cus  in  winter,  though  practically  absent  in 
summer.  In  coryza,  the  pneumococcus  is  the 
most  frequent  offender,  but  the  staphylococcus^ 
micrococcus  catarrhalis,  and  other  bacilli  are 
often  present. 

The  use  of  vaccines  shortens  an  attack  very 
materially.  If  taken  at  the  onset  they  often 
entirely  do  away  with  the  long-drawn-out 
stage  characterized  by  a  thick  mucopurulent 
discharge.  They  minimize  the  dangers  of 
complications  and  extension  to  bronchi  and 
lungs.  They  also  influence  very  favorably  the 
general  tone  of  the  individual,  many  people 
actually  increasing  in  weight  under  vaccine 
treatment. — Dr.  J.  W.  Fisher  in  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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LETTERS 


This  is  where  our  readers  exchange  opinions  and 
practical  suggestions  with  one  another.  The  Editors 
are  always  glad  to  receive  short  letters  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


MAY  A  DRUGGIST  RETAIN  PRESCRIPTIONS? 

To  the  Editors: 

The  legal  right  of  a  druggist  to  retain  phy- 
sicians' prescriptions  which  have  been  filled  by 
him,  or  presented  to  be  filled,  is  an  important 
question  to  the  retail  drug  trade,  but  there  are 
very  few  decisions  on  the  point.  There  are  no 
English  or  Canadian  cases,  and  only  two  in  the 
United  States  Court. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  point  arose, 
Stuart  Drug  Company  vs.  Hirsch,  in  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  decided  that  the  pre- 
scriptions were  the  property  of  the  druggist, 
but  that  the  patient  had  the  right  to  use  them. 

The  question  arose  again  in  the  case  of 
White  vs.  McComb  Drug  Store  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Supreme  Court.  In  this  case  the  court 
did  not  decide  definitely  whether  the  druggist 
had  a  right  to  retain  prescriptions  after  the 
same  had  been  filled,  although  it  intimated  that 
he  had. 

The  court  did  hold,  however,  that  if  the  pre- 
scription is  presented  and  the  druggist  refuses 
to  fill  the  same  because  the  patient  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  pay  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
may  not  retain  the  prescription  when  its  return 
is  demanded.  The  judgment  is  emphatic  on 
this  point:  "We  cannot  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  apothecary  who  refuses  to  deliver 
the  medicine  called  for  in  the  prescription,  be- 
cause the  party  presenting  it  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  comply  with  his  terms  as  to  payment, 
can  retain  in  his  possession  the  prescription 
against  a  demand  for  its  return.  So  to  hold 
would  be  to  place  the  sick  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  apothecary,  and  to  cause  suffering  and 
maybe  death,  to  the  poor,  in  cases  where  a  cash 
payment  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  rule 
contended  for  on  behalf  of  appellees  is  not  nec- 
essary for  their  protection.  When  a  prescrip- 
tion is  presented  they  can  easily  ascertain  be- 
fore compounding  the  medicine  whether  their 
terms  of  payment  will  be  complied  with.  If 
the  medicines  are  not  delivered,  they  can  have 
no  need  of  the  prescription  as  a  record  of  their 


business  or  as  an  instrument  of  evidence.  Hav- 
ing received  a  prescription  we  think  they 
should  either  deliver  the  medicine  or  return  the 
prescription." 

The  law  would  therefore  appear  to  be  settled 
that  when  a  prescription  is  represented  the 
duggist  must  either  fill  or  return  it.  If  he 
fills  it  he  may  retain  possession  subject  to  the 
patient's  right  to  use  or  copy  it. 

M.  L.  Hay  WARD,  B.C.L. 

Hartland,  New  Brunswick. 


GLYCERITE  OF  BOROGLYCERIDE. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  which 
you  left  out  in  answering  a  query  submitted  by 
"N.  G."  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Pharmocopceia  di- 
rects us  to  evaporate  the  boroglycerin  formed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  glycerite  of  borogly- 
ceride  to  600  grammes  in  order  to  have  a  50- 
per-cent  product,  I  think  the  main  reason  for 
this  evaporation  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  water 
formed  as  a  by-product  of  the  chemical  action 
between  the  boric  acid  and  the  glycerin.  For 
the  water,  if  left  in  there,  would  cause  the  pre- 
cipitation of  boric  acid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation,  which  represents  the  reversible 
reaction  that  takes  place: 

C,H5BO,+3H,0=C,Ha(OH),+H,B03. 

If  I  were  asked  the  reason  of  this  reduction 
of  weight,  this  is  the  point  I  would  emphasize 
most.    Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JoSEPH  CaRUSO. 


A  HEROIC  EFFORT. 

To  the  Editors : 

The  attached  order  was  recently  received  by 
the  Acme  Drug  Co.  of  San  Francisco.     Asafe- 


tida  was  supplied,  and  I  hope  the  girl  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  her  pills ! 

L.  H.  Thackaberry. 
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BUSINESS  HINTS 


Specimens  of  druggists'  advertising  are  solicited  for 
reproduction  or  comment  in  this  department  of  the 
Bulletin. 


^*Ordcr  is  Heaven's  First  Law."— 

Is  there,  anywhere  in  the  realm  of  merchandizing, 
a  more  disgusting  spectacle  than  that  made  by  a  pro- 
prietor edging,  step  by  step,  up  and  down  in  front  of  a 
long  section  of  shelving  searching  for  a  certain  item, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  it? 

There  is  an  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  perform- 
ance which  seems  to  literally  screech  out  the  proclama- 
tion that  here  is  a  man  who  has  not  got  a  firm  grip  on 
his  business.  And  whether  this  condition  be  true  or 
not,  no  man  can  afford  that  kind  of  advertising. 

Just  one  swift,  certain  glance  ought  to  suffice  to 
record  to  either  proprietor  or  clerk  the  yes  or  no  of 
the  stock  status  of  any  given  article. 

This  means  departmentizing.  A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place,  except  when  it  is 
taken  out  to  meet  special  sales  requirements  or  for 
purposes  of  display.  The  Spatula  says  a  great  deal  in 
a  very  few  words  in  the  following: 

"Systematic  departmentizing  prevents  duplicate  buy- 
ing and  saves  time  in  ordering.  It  saves  time,  too,  in 
selling,  and  makes  it  easier  to  give  the  trade  good  serv- 
ice. Much  of  the  searching  for  odd  items  is  done 
away  with.  In  arranging  stock  it  is  best  to  arrange 
the  shelf  displays  of  certain  lines  in  sections  that  will 
reach  up  and  down  rather  than  in  a  long  line  horizon- 
tally. It  is  easier  for  a  man  standing  in  front  of  a 
section  of  goods  to  run  his  eye  up  and  down  the  vari- 
ous shelves  than  to  hunt  along  a  horizontal  line  neces- 
sitating walking  back  and  forth.  The  value  of  depart- 
mentizing is  greatest  in  the  instance  of  a  new  clerk, 
who  thus  finds  it  a  simple  matter  to  give  the  customers 
good  service  without  weeks  of  experience  in  locating 
stock.  If  cough  medicines  or  dental  goods  or  lini- 
ments or  hot-water  bottles  or  bulb  syringes  or  dyes  are 
all  centered  in  a  common  location  it  is  possible  to 
place  before  any  customer  for  any  one  of  the  lines  a 
complete  assortment  of  the  goods  as  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise done." 

Window  Dressing.—^ 

In  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist  the  winner  of 
the  window  dressing  championship  at  the  chemists*  ex- 
hibition, London,  Eng.,  gives  the  following  suggestbns 
for  arranging  an  ideal  drug-store  window : 

Show  one  line  only  of  goods,  or  one  series  of  sim- 
ilar lines  of  goods  at  a  time. 

Carry  out  a  good  scheme  of  harmonious  coloring. 

Never  make  a  mixture  of  goods  such  as  beef  ex- 
tracts and  soaps,  or  cough  mixtures  and  bathing  caps, 
and  so  on. 

Use  good  plain  show  cards,  each  card  against  the 
goods  indicated,  and  placed  to  the  front,  not  at  the 
back  of  the  goods,  nor  crowded  up  by  the  goods. 


Always  show  the  price,  prominently  but  neatly,  of 
everything  shown.  The  public  will  not  come  in  to  ask 
the  price. 

Show  cards  should  have  short,  pithy  wording,  and 
plenty  of  spaces  on  them.  Space  shows  up  the  let- 
tering. 

Do  not  overcrowd  the  window.  Fewer  goods,  well 
and  neatly  displayed,  attract  attention  better  than  a 
packed  mass. 

Do  not  arrange  bottles  or  cartons  like  regiments  of 
soldiers  in  unbroken  straight  lines,  with  a  large  size 
in  the  middle  or  end  as  a  captain.  Use  graceful  semi- 
circles or  triangles,  or  pyramids,  and  leave  spaces  here 
and  there  nicely  balanced. 

Show  goods  that  are  seasonable  to  the  time  of  year. 

Make  Larger  Sales! — 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  do  we  hear  enough  about  the  other 
side  of  the  game,  namely,  the  playing  up  of  sales  to 
match  this  altitudinous  condition?  If  it  costs  more  to 
do  business  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  what's 
the  remedy?  Add  more  lines,  fire  a  clerk,  or  eat  less? 
Broadly  speaking,  W.  E.  Young  does  not  favor  any  of 
these.  In  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Druggist,  Mr. 
Young  advocates  the  making  of  larger  sales,  and, 
furthermore,  the  ascertaining  of  what  it  costs  to  make 
each  sale.    We  quote: 

"It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  it  costs 
to  make  a  sale.  A  druggist  makes  a  certain  number 
of  sales  a  week  or  month  and  his  expenses  for  the  same 
period  are  readily  determined.  The  expenses  divided 
by  the  number  of  sales  will  show  how  much  profit 
must  be  represented  at  each  sale. 

"The  result  may  be  surprising  and  prove  an  incen- 
tive for  a  druggist  to  endeavor  to  make  profitable  sales 
— ^to  sell  additional  articles. 

"Isn't  it  better  to  make  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
from  each  customer  than  to  make  five  or  ten  cents? 

"If  takes  no  more  time  or  twine  or  paper  for  one- 
or  two-dollar  sales  than  it  does  for  ten-  or  twenty- 
five-cent  sales." 

Advertising  an  Opening. — 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  letter  used  by  a  De- 
troit druggist  in  announcing  the  opening  of  a  new 
store : 

I  beg  to  announce  to  the  residents  of  this  part  of  the  city 
that  I  have  opened  a  first-class  Pharmacy  at  2285  Woodward 
Ave.,  corner  Glynn  Court. 

Ten  years'  experience  as  a  Graduate  Pharmacist  in  the  most 
prominent  stores  in  Detroit  is  sufficient  guaranty  of  my  ability 
to  compound  your  prescriptions  properly. 

Realizing  that  in  an  exclusive  neighborhood  of  this  kind, 
prompt  and  efKcient  service  is  most  appreciated,  I  have  ar- 
ranged to  serve  your  wants  quickly  and  have  installed  two  tele- 
phones  for  your  convenience:    Hemlock  52  and  Hemlock  608. 

I  will  carry  always  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  prescription 
pharmaceuticals,  sundries,  toilet  articles,  rubber  goods,  cigars,  to> 
baccos,  magazines,  medicinal  wines  and  liquors,  and  all  other 
articles  usually  found  in  a  first-class  drug  store. 

I  will  appreciate  your  patronage  and  assure  you  high-class 
drugs  at  prevailing  prices  with  efficient  service  and  courteous 
treatment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  A.  Grier. 

Open  Saturday,  November  1,  1918. 

Sanitary  Soda  Fountain  Service. 

This  letter  is  concisely  worded  and  seems  to  meet 
requirements  admirably. 
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OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  HOUSE  ORGAN. 

[Note  by  the  Editors. — Corlies,  Macy  &  Co.,  printers 
and  lithographers  at  441  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  put 
out  a  little  monthly  magazine  called  Common  Sense, 
edited — entirely  written,  we  suspect — by  Nelson  Macy, 
president  of  the  company.  Recently  four  copies  of  this 
extremely  spicy  little  journal  found  their  way  to  our 
desk,  and  we  were  at  once  so  impressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  their  contents  that  we  made  a 
few  selections  which  we  now  pass  along  to  our  readers. 
Clever,  don't  you  think?] 

History  in  Capsule. 

The  world  was  discovered  in  1492. 

Man  was  discovered  in  1776. 

Woman  was  discovered  in  1876. 

In  1492  a  Genoese  named  Columbus  was  sailing 
westward  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Galileo  and  Copernicus  were  looking  at  the  stars. 

Marco  Polo  had  just  come  back  from  China  and 
out-guUivered  Gulliver. 

Giordano  Bruno  was  telling  the  world  things  it  had 
never  heard  before. 

A  German  named  Johann  Guttenberg  was  experi- 
menting with  the  printing  press  and  movable  type. 

Michael  Angelo  was  frescoing  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  Rome  as  no  other  man  could  before  or  since. 

And  so  the  world  was  slowly  getting  off  its  knees — 
it  was  discovering  itself. 

Then  along  about  1776  we  smell  tea  in  Boston's 
harbor. 

There's  unrest  in  America. 

France  lends  a  hand,  and  even  England's  greatest 
men  tell  the  besotted  George  III.  that  the  colonies  will 
be  free  because  they  should  be  free. 

"Thrice  armed  is  he  who  knows  his  cause  is  just." 

But  George  would  not  heed,  until  our  "white-hope," 
George  Washington,  put  Cornwallis  down  and  out  for 
the  count  of  ten  in  the  ring  at  Yorktown. 

The  affairs  in  America  were  the  start  of  a  world- 
wide unrest,  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw  evidence 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Invention  was  in  the  air.  Arkwright  had  invented 
his  spinning- jenny,  and  Watt  his  steam  engine;  Cook 
had  made  his  tour  of  discovery,  and  Bruce  had  gone 
clear  to  the  source  of  the  Nile;  Herschel  had  found 
new  bodies  in  the  heavens,  and  Montgolfier  had  per- 
fected the  first  balloon;  Pestalozzi  was  airing  his  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education,  and  Taylor  had  given  the 
world  stenography. 

And  so  Man  was  discovered. 

In  1876  Woman  was  discovered.  Before  that  time 
we  knew  there  were  such  animals,  but  it  took  the  Type- 
writer, which  made  its  appearance  in  that  year,  to  really 
show  us  the  what,  when,  how,  and  where  of  a  woman's 
nature. 

Woman  is  in  business  to  stay  and  the  Typewriter  is 
responsible. 

Women  came  to  operate  typewriters  in  place  of  men 


because  at  the  start  it  was  thought  necessary  to  know 
how  to  play  the  piano  in  order  to  operate  one. 

When  advertisements  appeared  in  the  papers  they 
always  read,  "One  who  plays  the  piano  preferred." 

But  women  didn't  remain  merely  typists. 

Little  by  little  it  was  seen  that  "the  female  of  the 
species  was  more  thorough  than  the  male,"  and  her 
rise  to  positions  of  trust  was  quick. 

To-day  in  every  business  college  throughout  the  land 
there  are  as  many  young  women  enrolled  as  young  men. 

They,  too,  want  to  get  the  education  that  gets  the 
money. 

But  what  they  want  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
knowledge  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  in  case  they  need 
to  fall  back  upon  it  some  day  for  support. 

A  girl  untrained  means  a  woman  dependent,  but  a 
girl  trained  means  a  woman  independent. 

And  independence  means  liberty,  happiness,  joy,  good 
health,  good  cheer,  freedom  and  long  days. 

Let  us  not  forget  1876,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  our  country's  freedom,  and  the  year  when  woman 
was  discovered. 

"Luck." 

The  score  stands  6  to  3  in  Princeton's  favor. 

There  is  another  minute  or  so  left  to  play. 

The  Yale  team  has  made  every  desperate  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide,  without  success. 

The  ball  is  fifty  hopeless  yards  away  from  Prince- 
ton's goal. 

Then  what  happens? 

A  substitute  rushes  on,  takes  the  place  of  the  star, 
is  called  upon  on  the  very  first  play  for  a  field  goal— 
and  makes  it,  saving  his  team  from  defeat. 

And  fifteen  thousand  Princeton  rooters  mutter, 
"Luck." 

Sixty  years  ago  this  month,  in  the  city  of  London,  a 
man  was  buried  with  perhaps  more  pomp  and  cere- 
mony than  was  ever  before  accorded  a  King's  subject. 

This  man  did  not  change  the  map  of  Europe,  but  he 
prevented  Napoleon  from  doing  so. 

True,  Grouchy  wandered  conveniently  away  and 
Blucher's  arrival  was  most  timely ;  but  withal,  W^atcrloo 
was  a  triumph  for  Wellington  and  the  Great  Score- 
keeper  of  History  has  so  recorded  it. 

Yet  Heinrich  Heine  mutters  bitterly,  "Luck." 

"He  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  Heine,  "to  meet 
with  good  fortune,  where  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  was  unfortunate." 

"Luck"  is  merely  a  sneering  term  our  enemies  apply 
to  us  for  having  done  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way 
at  the  right  time. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "Luck."  It  couldn*t  exist, 
save  in  a  "hit  or  miss"  world. 

And  we  do  not  reside  on  a  planet  governed  by  "hit 
or  miss"  laws! 

We  are  governed  by  fixed,  immutable  laws,  and  every 
Success  or  every  Failure  is  the  result  of  adherence  to, 
or  defiance  of,  those  laws. 

There  is  nothing  "lucky"  in  a  man  capitalizing  a 
human  whim  to  "get  something  for  almost  nothing."  by 
inaugurating  a  Five  and  Ten-Cent  Store. 

Mount  Woolworth,  the  highest  peak  in  Greater  New 
York,  is  built  on  no  fluke  foundation! 
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There  is  nothing  lucky  in  a  man  cashing  in  on  the 
feminine  frailty  that  craves  for  "something  for  noth- 
ing" by  inaugurating  the  greatest  "bunk"  of  modern 
times,  the  Trading  Stamp! 

These  Successes  are  founded  on  law — there  was  no 
*'hit  or  miss"  about  them! 

Let  us  splinter  this  idea  of  a  "Special  Dispensation" 
or  Luck. 

As  I  remarked  a  few  paragraphs  north,  it's  only  a 
sneering  term  our  enemies  apply  to  us  for  having  done 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way. 


Forgetting  the  Benefactors  of  the  Race. 

I  have  one  complaint  to  make  with  Mankind,  and 
the  complaint  is  this: 

It  is  more  interested  in  the  men  of  history  who  have 
destroyed  life  than  it  is  in  the  men  who  have  preserved 
life. 

In  our  parks,  our  public  buildings  and  our  public 
squares  we  behold  the  warrior  bold  astride  a  horse, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  a  scientist  who  has  given  the  world 
a  discovery  to  prolong  life  or  diminish  suffering. 

And  the  same  tendency  prevails  in  our  schools. 

We  study  the  life  of  Alexander,  who  sighed  and  died 
at  the  suggestive  age  of  twenty-three,  because  he  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  what  do  we  learn  of  Hippocrates,  whose  in- 
fluence is  still  felt  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to-day? 

We  know  the  Hves  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Crom- 
well, Moltke  and  Julius  Caesar;  but  what  do  we  know 
of  Morton,  Lister,  Pasteur,  Harvey  and  Simpson? 

Every  schoolboy  is  proud  of  the  conquest  of  Scott  in 
Mexico,  but  Morton's  discovery  of  ether,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  is  forgotten,  yet  how 
grander  a  conquest  it  was! 

It  is  the  savagery  in  man  that  prompts  him  to  exalt 
the  destroyer,  and  forget  or  care  nothing  about  the 
ones  who  have  banished  suffering. 

And  it  is  this  brutality  of  mankind  that  I  complain 
of. 

But  aside  from  this,  I  think  the  race  is  a  good  sort. 


Disraeli  Was  a  Success. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  not  a  great  man — nor  was  he 
a  commonplace  man. 

Disraeli  was  what  the  world  calls  a  "successful  man." 

John  Bright  said  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  "self- 
made"  man;  "and,"  he  added,  "he  adored  his  maker." 

Disraeli  thought  well  of  Disraeli. 

He  believed  in  himself,  as  all  men  do  who  get  on  in 
the  world. 

Genius  is  usually  frayed  at  the  trousers;  mediocrity 
"is  run  down  at  the  heels;  but  success  is  always  well- 
dressed. 

Disraeli  was  a  success! 

From  1837,  when  he  first  entered  Parliament,  he  kept 
his  eye  ever  on  the  "big  chance,"  but  remembered  to 
occasionally  keep  an  eye  on  his  appearance. 

The  life  of  Disraeli  is  a  splendid  text  for  a  tailor's 
advertisement. 

When  he  was  Prime  Minister  he  had  in  his  wardrobe 
at  one  time  forty-seven  fancy  waistcoats. 

Disraeli  was  a  success  I 


Good  dressing  is  a  passport. 

And  though  we  all  agree  with  Tom  Lipton,  who  said : 
"To  hell  with  the  clothes,  it's  what  fills  them  that 
counts,"  we  nevertheless  see  on  all  sides  the  practical 
advantage  of  showing  yourself  to  the  world  at  your 
best  and  in  your  best. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  in  the  mirror — of  ob- 
serving your  dress. 

"Clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  but  they  often  make 
the  opportunity  that  makes  the  man." 

So  spoke  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

And  Disraeli  was  a  success ! 


"Character  Counts.** 

Richard  Cobden  once  asked  a  concern  from  whom 
he  was  buying  goods,  "Why  do  you  extend  me  over 
$200,000  worth  of  credit  when  you  know  I  am  not 
worth  $10,000  in  my  own  right?" 

The  reply  came.  "Mr.  Cobden,  we  consider  the  moral 
risk  more  than  the  financial  one.  With  us  character 
counts." 

And  Cobden  went  back  home  and  had  a  sign  made 
with  just  two  words  on  it — ^"Character  Counts" — ^and 
it  hung  above  his  desk  in  his  office  till  the  end  of  his 
days. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
told  the  Pujo  Committee  that  character  is  the  basis  of 
credit. 

"Character  and  not  collateral  is  the  basis  for  making 
loans,"  said  Mr.  Morgan.  "Men  have  come  to  me  and 
I  have  given  them  checks  for  a  million  dollars  on 
nothing,  whereas  I  have  refused  others  no  matter  if 
they  would  lay  United  States  bonds  down  as  security." 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  separates  the  time 
of  Cobden  and  that  of  Morgan. 

During  these  years  great  changes  have  come  about  in 
the  "style"  of  doing  things. 

But  one  "style"  seems  to  have  remained  static. 

Honor  is  as  becoming  to-day  as  it  was  seventy-five 
years  ago — and  a  great  deal  more  profitable. 

Also,  honor  to-day  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency and  not  of  ethics. 

A  sreat  many  men  are  honest  because  it  pays  best; 
and  only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  biggest  mer- 
chants came  out  with  the  bold  statement  that  honesty 
would  always  be  his  policy  until  he  found  a  better  one. 

The  man  who  wears  the  cloak  of  Honor  will  never  be 
out  of  style. 

Character  Counts! 


A  Story. 

The  night  Lincoln  was  nominated  to  the  Presidency, 
his  wife  locked  him  out  of  the  house.  After  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  knocked  repeatedly,  Mrs.  Lincoln  called  out, 
"Who's  there?" 

"It's  I,"  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  mildly.  "Please  let  me 
in." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  'traipsing'  around  'till  all 
hours  of  the  night?"  came  the  irate  reply. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  just  been  nom- 
inated President  of  the  United  States." 

"Abe,"  came  Mrs.  Lincoln's  retort,  "I  thought  you 
were  drinking  before ;  but  now  I  know  it.' 
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The  Druggist  Gets  it  Again. 

In  "The  Health  Master"  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
has  adopted  the  unique  plan  of  introducing  an  extremely 
talkative  doctor  whose  real  given  name  cannot  possibly 
be  anything  but  George— and  then  letting  George  do  it ! 

The  "health  master"  is  employed  in  a  certain  well-to- 
do  American  family  on  the  Chinese  plan.  He  is  to 
prevent  members  of  the  family  from  getting  sick,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  his  time  trying  to  yank  them  back 
from  the  yawn  of  the  grave.  Easy  enough  for  George. 
He  can  even  amuse  himself  by  letting  them  skate  up 
"awful  close"  to  the  hole.  So  trivial,  indeed,  does  he 
find  his  task  that  the  piecing  out  of  a  day's  work  with 
ten  or  fifteen  hours  of  chin  wisdom  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle. His  repertoire  is  wide,  too,  for  in  his  jaunty, 
off-hand  way  he  takes  up  and  dismisses  for  all  time 
such  health  topics  as  pure  milk,  fresh  air,  adenoids,  in- 
fections, Duffy's  Pure  Malt  whiskey,  eyesight,  gonor- 
rhea, syphilis,  two  medium  boiled  eggs,  and  druggists. 

And  when  it  comes  to  druggists,  this  vicarious  China- 
man is  "certainly"  rough  on  rats.  Chapter  IV  is  headed 
"The  Corner  Drug  Store,"  and  in  this  not  only  does 
George  turn  himself  loose  in  the  key  of  G  major,  but 
he  goes  out  and  gets  a  real,  live  drug  man  whom  he 
labels  "Exhibit  A"  and  proceeds  to  pump  as  dry  as  a 
mule's  breakfast.  After  he.  has  gone— the  druggist- 
one  of  the  ladies  remarked  that  he  impressed  her  as 
being  somewhat  human,  after  all.  She  then  becomes 
curious  and  requests  enlightenment  as  to  the  meaning 
back  of  the  colors  green  and  red  in  drug-store-window 
show-globes.  George  tells  her  that  green  stands  for 
medicine  and  red  for  danger! 

The  book  is  well  written ;  Samuel  Hopkins  has  been 
at  the  game  long  enough  to  insure  that.  But  somehow 
it  strikes  a  man  up  an  alkali  well  that  the  author  would 
find  the  manufacture  of  skyrockets  a  much  more  con- 
genial vocation.  He  is  so  school-girlishly  extreme  that 
ten  pages  of  good  are  not  infrequently  killed  off  by 
some  fool  break  at  the  top  of  the  eleventh. 

If  there  is  a  druggist  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or 
its  principalities  who  wants  this  book  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  well-defined  want,  has  also  a  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  which  came  into  his  possession  through 
the  poisoning  of  babies  or  the  supplying  of  dope  to 
Sunday-school  superintendents  in  the  guise  of  shoe  pol- 
ish, he  might  forward  the  dollar- thirty-five  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  not 
forgetting  to  add  11  cents  for  postage.  Sammy  H.'s 
contract,  doubtless,  calls  for  20  per  cent,  and  quite  re- 
gardless of  its  tainted  source  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he'll  take  the  money. 


A  Chicago  Jobber's  Ready  Reference. 

Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Company's  new  "Druggists' 
Ready  Reference  Book,"  which  has  been  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  more  than  a  year,  is  now  off  the 
press  and  is  being  distributed  to  customers.  The  vol- 
ume, which  has  513  pages,  covers  the  drug  field  very 


comprehensively,  listing  and  pricing  almost  everything 
sold  through  the  retail  drug  trade.  Twenty-one  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  complete  list  of  botanical  references, 
giving  both  the  common  and  official  names  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  giving  com- 
plete doses  of  drugs,  abbreviations  and  Latin  terms 
used  in  prescriptions,  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  comparative  tables,  and  definitions  of  thera- 
peutic terms. 

'  The  company  lays  particular  stress  on  the  point 
that  all  proprietaries  and  specialties  are  listed  under 
their  individual  trade  names  and  not  under  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer.  Hence,  in  part,  the  name,  "Ready 
Reference." 


A  Good  Book. 

"Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics." 
by  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  is  an  adaptation, 
for  the  most  part,  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
at  Columbia  University.  Special  stress  has  been  laid 
on  those  points  which  bear  directly  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  various  matters,  including  prescription 
writing,  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student. 
The  author  has  endeavored  throughout  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  research,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  at 
the  bedside,  and  to  point  out  the  discrepancy  often  ex- 
isting between  the  real  value  of  a  remedy  as  established 
by  research,  and  its  supposed  value  in  therapeutics. 
The  book  contains  602  pages  and  is  illustrated.  Sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth,  $3.50.  It  is  published  by  the 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia  and  London. 


The  Genus  Eucalyptus. 

"A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,"  by 
J.  H.  Maiden  (Government  Botanist  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Syd- 
ney). Vol.  2,  parts  7  and  8  (or  parts  17  and  18  of  the 
complete  work),  with  eight  plates,  has  now  appeared. 

These  two  parts  give  the  descriptions,  distributions, 
and  affinities  of  twenty  species  (inlcuding  six  varieties 
of  which  four  are  new),  bringing  the  number  thus  far 
treated  up  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  illustra- 
tions accompanying  these  parts  are  most  excellent  and 
together  with  the  text  show  that  the  work  is  done  with 
that  degree  of  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the 
preceding  numbers.  The  brochures  are  published  by 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 


On  Writing  the  Prescription. 

Dr.  Cary  Eggleston,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  is  the  author  of  a 
very  convenient  115-page  treatise  on  prescription 
writing.  The  little  volume  is  intended  to  provide  the 
student  in  medicine  with  a  succinct,  yet  sufficient, 
treatment  of  the  subject,  carrying  him  along  in  a  se- 
quential manner  and  enabling  him  to  construct  a  gram- 
matic  and  proper  prescription  to  fill  any  need. 

The  book  is  entitled  "Essentials  of  Prescription 
Writing,"  is  published  by  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  and  the  price  is  one  dollar. 
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CAPSULES  OF  SCIENCE 

Prepared  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scovn^i^ 


Tantomeric  Talk. — 

Camphor  or  naphthalene  inserted  in  the  ground  at 
intervals  of  about  12  inches  is  claimed  to  drive  out 
snails. 

Russia  is  experimenting  in  the  cultivation  of  hy- 
drastis  with  promising  results: 

A  French  chemist  says  that  normal  eggs  and  milk 
contain  traces  of  a  borate,  usually  amounting  to  one 
to  two  parts  in  ten  million. 

E.  J.  Parry  says  that  sesquiterpeneless  oils — which 
are  a  step  beyond  the  terpeneless  oils — have  appeared 
in  the  market.  He  thinks  they  are  too  concentrated  to 
be  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Barlow  suggests  that  since  radium  is  found  in 
considerable  proportion  in  cancerous  tissues,  radium 
may  be  a  cause  of  cancer. 

Titanium  is  one  of  the  ten  most  common  elements 
found  in  combination,  but  its  best  use  to-day  is  in  re- 
moving nitrogenous  impurities  from  steel. 

Crystals  of  sodium  sulphate  will  effervesce  in  warm 
water,  probably  because  the  rate  of  solution  is 
slower  than  the  loss  of  water  by  heat. 

P.  Forck  says  that  the  addition  of  syrup  to  infusion 
of  digitalis  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

Electrical  discharges  in  the  air  will  kill  bacteria 
which  are  exposed  to  their  influence.  This,  perhaps, 
explains  one  of  the  functions  of  lightning. 

Sodium,  potassium  and  ferric  chlorides  in  small 
doses  stimulate  diastasic  digestion.  Other  chlorides  tend 
to  hinder  it. 

In  severe  anemia  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is 
considerably  increased,  often  doubled.  The  reason  is 
a  puzzle. 

Dr.  Ridgway  considers  a  2-per-cent  solution  of 
iodine  as  preferable  to  other  antiseptics  for  external 
use,  claiming  that  it  compares  favorably  in  efficiency. 

Peptone  is  said  to  increase  the  anesthetic  power  of 
cocaine  when  employed  with  it  for  injections,  and  to 
decrease  its  toxicity. 

Dyes  fade  by  oxidation,  never  by  reduction,  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  sensitiveness  of  a  dye  to  light 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  it  combines  with 
oxidizing  bodies. 

F.  Croner  says  that  smaller  amounts  of  disinfectants 
are  necessary  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice. 

Two  Detroit  physicians  say  that  tests  have  shown 
that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  clinically  "cured"  gonor- 
rhea patients  are  still  infectious. 

Bismuth. — 

Bismuth  expands  2.3  per  cent  in  volume  as  it  solidi- 
fies, and  is  the  basis  for  type-metals,  partly  on  account 
of  this  property  and  partly  because  of  its  low  melting 
point — 518®  F.  Bismuth  is  one  of  the  poorest  conduc- 
tors of  heat  of  all  the  metals,  having  only  one-fiftieth 
the  conductivity  of  silver.     Alloy  combinations  of  bis- 


muth— tin,  lead  and  cadmium — are  made,  which  will 
melt  as  low  as  140°  F.  or  as  high  as  20r  F.  These  are 
used  mainly  for  the  fusible  plugs  for  fire  protection. 
Bismuth  is  repelled  by  the  magnet  instead  of  being  at- 
tracted. It  is  extracted  chiefly  from  ores  containing 
gold,  silver,  or  lead,  and  as  a  by-product.  Ores  con- 
taining bismuth  alone  are  mostly  too  poor  to  pay  for 
extraction.  In  the  United  States  70  to  80  thousand 
pounds  of  bismuth  are  produced  annually,  and  about 
200,000  pounds  more  are  imported.  Bolivia  produces 
the  largest  quantity  of  any  country  in  the  world,  some 
of  its  ores  being  very  rich  in  bismuth. 

For  Laboratory  Practice. — 

Dr.  Gordon  Sharp  gives  the  following  formula  for 
preparing  a  cheap  organic  combination  of  iodine:  Mix 
16  grs.  of  iodine,  16  grs.  of  potassium  iodide,  2  fiuid- 
ounces  of  glycerin  and  30  minims  of  chloroform  in  a 
12-oz.  bottle,  then  add  one  egg  previously  beaten  up 
with  2  ozs.  water,  and  make  up  to  10  ozs.  with  water. 
Expose  to  sunlight  until  the  iodine  and  egg  protein 
have  combined,  which  will  take  about  one  full  day  in 
summer  and  perhaps  two  in  winter.  A  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  represents  one-fifth  grain  of  organically 
combined  iodine. 

Honest  Imitation. — 

A  French  firm  is  trying  hard  to  manufacture  syn- 
thetic diamonds  by  heating  calcium  carbide  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace.  Minute  diamonds  are  obtained,  but  large 
ones  are  difficult  to  secure.  The  longer  the  heating 
the  larger  the  crystals  of  carbon  obtained.  True  dia- 
monds are  formed,  but  too  small  to  be  of  much  com- 
mercial value. 

Not  for  Exhibition. — 

Rubber  goods  are  injured  by  excess  of  light,  heat, 
or  air.  They  keep  best  in  a  cool  place,  with  exclusion 
of  light  and  a  limited  access  of  air.  A  temperature  of 
about  60**  F.  is  most  favorable,  since  high  temperatures 
soften  them  and  reduce  the  elasticity.  Exposure  to 
air  makes  them  brittle,  and  this  occurs  more  rapidly 
in  a  strong  light,  either  sunlight  or  artificial  light. 


A  Group  op  Dbtroit  Fbuooists. — This  happy  looking  crowd 
is  made  ap  of  a  few  representatives  of  the  retail  and  other 
branches  of  the  Detroit  drag  trade  who  got  together  during  the 
sammer  for  a  little  outing  and  dinner  one  night  at  the  Motor 
Boat  Club.  Many  of  these  men  are  known  as  regular  attend- 
ants at  the  national  gatherings  in  the  drug  trade,  but  we  refrain 
*  from  printing  all  their  names.  Charles  F.  Mann  is  seen  back- 
ing up  the  group,  flanked  on  his  right  by  Alphabet  Knox— 
J.  W.  T.  Enoz,  to  be  more  specific.  Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  the 
local  secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  stands  in  the  front  row— the 
third  figure  from  the  right  hand. 
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QUERIES 


In/orfHotum  is  given  in  this  department  under 
the  following  conditions  only:  (/)  No  queries  are 
answered  by  mail;  (2)  queries  must  reach  us  be/ore 
the  isth  of  the  month  to  be  answered  in  the  Bui,i«B- 
TiN  of  the  month  following:  (j)  inquirers  must  in 
every  instance  be  regular  subscribers;  and  (4) 
names  and  addresses  must  be  affixed  to  all  com- 
munications. 


Witch-hazel  Cream, 

F.  J.  A.  writes:  "What  have  you  in  the  line  of  a 
formula  for  a  good  witch-hazel  cream?  What  I  want 
is  a  formula  on  the  order  of  a  cold  cream  with  witch- 
liazel  as  one  of  the  ingredients." 

Here  is  a  simple  but  elegant  preparation  contributed 
to  the  Bulletin  by  H.  B.  Molyneaux,  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska : 

Paraffin     S50  grammes. 

White   wax    260  grammes. 

White  paraffin  oil  or  liquid 

albolene 99<^  grammes. 

Sodium   perborate    10  grammes. 

Distilled  water   880  grammes. 

Perfume,  q.  s.  to  suit. 

Melt  the  paraffin  and  wax  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
•and  then  add  the  paraffin  oil.  If  this  addition  causes  the  wax 
to  congeal,  continue  the  heat  while  stirring  sufficiently  to  remelt 
the  mass.  Now  add  the  sodium  perborate  to  the  water  and 
slightly  warm  the  solution.  Then  add  this  to  the  wax  solution 
in  a  continuous  stream  as  large  as  a  finger;  at  the  same  time 
briskly  beat  the  emulsion  with  a  wooden  paddle  until  it  becomes 
smooth.  While  the  mass  is  in  a  semifluid  state,  incorporate  the 
perfume.     Then  run  the  cream  into  the  containers. 

Pouring  the  cream  into  the  jars  while  in  the  melted 
estate  gives  the  surface  a  glossy,  satin  finish  on  cooling. 
Don't  fill  the  containers  so  full  that  the  cover  comes  in 
•contact  with  the  top  of  the  cream.  For  a  perfume 
use  oil  of  rose  or  a  synthetic  violet  like  "irol  synfleur." 

Val.  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing formula  perfectly  satisfactory: 

White  wax,  spermaceti,  of  each  b^  ounces;   Russian  mineral 

•oil,  pure  white,  80  ounces,  troy;  distilled  water,  12  fluidounces; 

pure  borax,  V/2  drachms;  otto  of  roses,  80  drops. 

Melt  the  wax  and  spermaceti  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  large 
porcelain  evaporating  dish;  tare,  and  weigh  the  oil  into  it;  then 

apply  a  gentle  heat  until  clear.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  dis- 
tilled water,  previously  heated  to  150°  F.;  allow  the  wax,  sper- 
inaceti,  and  oil  to  cool  to  about  the  same  temperature;  add  the 

solution  of  borax  all  at  once  and  stir  briskly  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  the  otto  of  roses,  continuing  the  stirring  until  cool. 

When  thus  prepared  the  product  is  a  snow-white, 
-elastic,  creamy-looking  ointment,  which  will  keep  al- 
most indefinitely.  This  cream  may  be  poured  into 
suitable  containers  while  still  quite  warm  without  im- 
pairing its  texture. 

Now,  the  above  formulas  make  no  mention  of  witch- 
hazel.  This  may  be  incorporated,  however,  to  suit. 
Merely  substitute  the  extract  of  witch-hazel  for  dis- 
tilled water,  as  much  or  as  little  as  desired,  preserv- 
ing, of  course,  the  proportions  indicated. 


Tanning  a  Hide  and  Tempering  Steel. 

F.  J.  W.  has  been  hunting  and  now  wants  to  know 
how  to  tan  the  buck's  hide.  We  supply  the  Scientific 
American  plan: 

Take  a  skin,  either  green  or  well  soaked,  and  flesh 


it  with  a  dull  knife;  spread  the  skin  on  a  smooth  log, 
and  grain  it  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  instrument;  rub 
nearly  dry  over  the  oval  end  of  a  board  held  upright. 
Take  the  brains  of  a  deer  or  a  calf,  dry  by  the  fire 
gently,  put  them  into  a  cloth,  and  boil  until  soft;  cool 
off  the  liquid  until  blood-warm,  with  water  sufficient 
to  soak  the  skin  in,  and  soak  until  quite  soft  and  pli- 
able, and  then  wring  out  as  dry  as  possible;  wash  in 
strong  soap-suds,  rub  dry,  and  smoke  well  with 
wood  smoke.  Instead  of  brains,  oil  or  lard  may  be 
used,  and  the  skin  soaked  therein  six  hours.  This  is 
called  Indian  tan. 

Also  the  same  correspondent  seeks  advice  in  the 
matter  of  a  compound  for  tempering  steel.  We  print 
two: 

(1)  Water  7J4  gallons. 

Saltpeter  5  ounces. 

Sal  ammoniac 6  ounces. 

Alum 5  ounces. 

Do  not  draw  the  temper. 

(2)  Water  2  gallons. 

Saltpeter    8  ounces. 

Alum   2  ounces. 

Sal  ammoniac  (pulverized) 1  ounce. 

Salt 1^  pounds. 

Heat  to  a  cherry-red,  plunge  in,  draw  no  temper. 


Silvering  Mirrors. 

P.  O.  W. — We  have  had  occasion,  several  times,  to 
publish  methods  for  silvering  mirrors.  This  is  taken 
from  the  December  Bulletin,  1911 : 

Solution  No.  1  is  composed  as  follows :  To  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  brought  to  a  boil,  add  12  grains  o( 
silver  nitrate  and  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salts.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil  for  six  or  seven  minutes ;  then  cool  and 
filter. 

Solution  No.  2  is  made  as  follows:  Take  8  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  into  a  small  quantity  poured  into 
a  tumbler  put  19  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Stir  well 
until  dissolved.  Then  add  several  drops  of  26%  am- 
monia until  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Add  16  grains 
more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  well  until  dissolved. 
Add  the  balance  of  distilled  water  and  filter.  The  filter- 
ing must  be  done  through  a  glass  funnel,  in  which  the 
filter  paper  is  placed.  The  solution  must  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  Keep  the  solutions  in  separate  bottles 
marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Directions  for  silvering:  Clean  the  glass  with  am- 
monia and  wipe  with  a  wet  chamois.  Then  take  half 
and  half  of  the  two  solutions  in  a  graduating  glass, 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  Pour  the  contents  on 
the  middle  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered.  It  will  spread 
over  the  surface  of  itself  if  the  glass  is  laid  flat  Leave 
it  tmtil  the  solution  precipitates. 


Artificial  Cider. 

B.  B. — Artificial  cider  may  be — ^although  it  never 
should  be — made  by  any  of  these  three  processes: 

Catechu,  powdered,  3  parts;  alum,  powdered,  5 
parts;  honey,  640  parts;  water,  12,800  parts;  yeast,  32 
parts. 

Dissolve  the  catechu,  alum  and  honey  in  the  water, 
add  the  yeast,  and  put  in  some  warm  place  to  ferment. 
Fermentation  should  be  carried  on  in  this  manner  and 
under  these  precautions: 

The  container  should  be  filled  to  a  square  opening. 
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Thb  San  Antonio  Flood.— This  snapshot  depicts  conditions  ex- 
isting daring  the  flood  which  visited  San  Antonio,  Texas,  daring 
the  first  week  in  October.  In  the  backirround  are  located  the  draff 
stores  of  H.  L.  Warner  and  W.  0.  Kalteyer.  respectively. 


made  by  sawing  out  5  or  6  inches  of  the  center  of  a 
stave,  and  the  spume  skimmed  off  daily  as  it  arises. 
In  cooler  weather  from  two  weeks  to  eighteen  days 
will  be  required  for  thorough  fermentation.  In  warmer 
weather  from  twelve  to  thirteen  days  will  be  sufficient. 
When  fermentation  is  complete  add  the  following  so- 
lution: Oil  of  bitter  almond,  1  part;  oil  of  clover,  1 
part;  caramel,  32  parts;  alcohol,  192  parts. 

Twenty-five  gallons  of  soft  water,  2  pounds  tartaric 
acid,  25  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  1  pint  of  yeast  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  in  a  clean  cask  with 
the  bung  out,  for  twenty- four  hours.  Then  bung  up 
the  cask,  after  adding  3  gallons  of  whisky,  and  let 
stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
ready  for  use. 

Tartaric  acid,  2  parts;  common  brown  sugar  ("New 
Orleans"),  25  parts;  rain  water,  200  parts;  yeast,  1 
part.  Put  into  a  clean  keg  or  cask,  with  the  bung  out, 
and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  twenty-four  hours.  Add 
25  parts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  bung  tightly,  and 
let  stand  forty-eight  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  The  above  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  gallon 
of  spirit  from  1  to  2  fluidrachms  of  apple  essence, 
which  gives  it  the  apple  aroma  and  flavor. 


"The  so-called  polishing  cloths  are  made  in  different 
ways.  The  simplest  is  to  dissolve  1  ounce  of  oxalic 
acid  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  sift  into  the  solution  one 
pound  of  whiting.  Saturate  pieces  of  Canton  flannel, 
about  18  inches,  in  this  liquid,  which  is  to  be  kept 
well  stirred,  wring  out  the  cloth  somewhat,  and  allow 
it  to  dry.  Then  smooth  out  the  cloth,  fold  it,  and 
insert  it  in  an  envelope. 

"Another  plan  is  to  use  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
white  Castile  soap,  1  part  of  jeweler's  rouge,  and  20 
parts  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  incorporate  the  rouge.  Impregnate 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  which  may  be  red,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  Instead  of  the  cloth,  chamois 
leather  may  be  used,  which  will  prove  more  durable 
for  many  purposes. 

"Sometimes  two  kinds  of  cloths  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  first  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  flour 
of  emery  1  part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts;  the 
second  with  a  mixture  of  tripoli  or  jeweler's  rouge  1 
part,  soap  2  parts,  and  water  10  parts.  The  first  cloth 
is  used  as  a  scourer  to  remove  the  oxidized  surface, 
while  the  second  cloth  is  the  polisher  proper." 


Perfumed  Disinfectant  for  Theaters, 
S.  F.  writes:    "Can  you  supply  me  with  a  formula 
for  some  sort  of  a  perfumed  disinfectant  to  be  used 
as  a  spray  in  a  moving  picture  theater?" 

Hundreds  of  men  are  working  along  this  line  now, 
trying  to  bring  out  something  that  will  do  the  work 
on  one  hand  and  be  inexpensive  on  the  other.  The 
idea  that  most  investigators  have  is  that  some  sort  of 
cheap  liquid  ought  to  be  vaporized  from  the  blades  of 
the  electric  fans.  A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  solves 
the  problem,  in  all  probability.  Meanwhile  we  would 
suggest  that  some  of  the  aromatic  oils  related  to  tur- 
pentine have  a  certain  amount  of  germicidal  and  in- 
secticidal  value.  They  also  have  a  pleasant  odor  and 
to  a  certain  extent  deodorizing  properties.  We  have 
in  mind  the  oils  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  pine 
wood.  The  Atlantic  Turpentine  and  Refining  Company 
of  New  York  sells  them.  Make  an  emulsion  of  the  oil 
with  saponified  rosin  somewhat  after  the  process  of 
compound  cresol  solution,  U.  S.  P.  Then  it  will  mix 
with  water.  Use  a  one-  or  two-per-cent  aqueous  emul- 
sion for  a  spray.    A  perfume  may  be  added  if  desired. 


Polishing   Cloths. 

A.  T.  S.  requests:  "Please  inform  me  in  the  next 
Bulletin  how  to  make  polish  cloths  for  brightening 
nickel  and  silver." 

This  matter  was  treated  somewhat  in  detail  in  our 
June,  1912,  issue.    We  quote:. 


Anothbr  Flood  Sobnb.— The  flood  at  San  Antonio.  Texas,  dnrinir 
the  first  week  in  October,  extended,  we  understand,  over  the  entire 
business  portion  of  the  city.  It  reminds  one  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions in  Dayton  and  other  Ohio  towns  last  spring. 
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Shoe  Polishes. 

F.  S.  H. — "Kindly  furnish  me  with  several  recipes 
for  a  shoe  polish." 

We  infer  that  black  is  the  color  desired,  and  submit 
the  following,  reprinted  from  the  June,  1912,  Bulletin  : 

Marseilles  soap    122  parts. 

Potassium  carbonate   61  parts. 

Beeswax     500  parts. 

Water   8000  parts. 

Mix  and  boil  together  with  occasional  stirring  until  a  smooth, 
homogeneous  paste  is  obtained;  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
under  constant  stirring,  the  follpwing: 

Rock  candy  powdered 153  parts. 

Gum   arabic,    powdered 61  parts. 

Ivory  black   1000  parts. 

Stir  until  homogeneous;  then  pour,  while  still  hot,  into  boxes. 

The  following  makes  a  very  brilliant  and  durable 
black  polish  for  shoes: 

Boneblack    40  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid   10  parts. 

Fish  oil    10  parts. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystal 18  parts. 

Sugar,  common  brown,  or  molasses. .  .20  parts. 

Liquid  glue,  prepared  as  below 20  parts. 

Water,  sufficient. 

Soak  10  parts  of  good  white  glue  in  40  parts  of  cold  water 
for  four  hours,  then  dissolve  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat, 
and  add  1.8  parts  of  glycerin  (commercial).  Set  aside.  Dis- 
solve the  sodium  carbonate  in  sufficient  water  to  make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  (about  8  parts  of  water  at  60**  F.),  and  set  it 
aside.  In  an  earthenware  vessel  moisten  the  boneblack  with  a 
very  little  water,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  stick,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid,  slowly.  Agitate  until  a  thick  dough-like  mass 
is  obtained,  then  add  and  incorporate  the  fish  oil.  Any  sort  of 
animal  oil,  or  even  colza,  will  answer,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid 
high-smelling  oils.  Add  a  little  at  a  time,  and  under  vigorous 
stirring,  sufficient  of  the  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  to 
cause  effervescence.  Be  careful  not  to  add  it  so  freely  as  to 
liquefy  the  mass.  Stir  until  effervescence  ceases,  then  add  the 
molasses  or  sugar — the  first  if  a  soft,  damp  paste  is  desired, 
and  the  latter  if  a  dryer  one  is  wanted.  Finally,  add  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  under  constant  stirring,  sufficient  of  the  solution 
of  glue  to  make  a  paste  of  the  desired  consistency.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  last  ingredient  that  is  necessary  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  It  is  a  very  important  factor,  as  it  gives  the 
finished  product  a  depth  and  brilliancy  that  it  could  not  other- 
wise have,  as  well  as  a  certain  durability,  in  which  most  of  the 
blackings  now  on  the  market  are  deficient. 


A  Solidified  Liniment. 
S.  H.  R — ^We  can  best  answer  your  query  by  sup- 
plying you  with  a  formula  for  solidified  liniment,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Powdered  Castile  soap 1  ounce. 

Powdered  carbonate  ammonium ^  ounce. 

Powdered   camphor J4  ounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  origanum 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus SO  minims. 

Oleorcsin  capsicum 10  minims. 

Hot    water 8  ounces. 

Water,  q.  s.  ad 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water  and  add  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate. Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  add 
the  oils  and  the  oleoresin  of  capsicum.  Mix  the  solutions  and 
churn  until  solidified.  Gradually  incorporate  enough  water  to 
make  16  ounces. 

We  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  is 
the  formula  of  either  of  the  preparations  concerning 
which  you  ask,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  similar. 


Liquid    Petrolatum. 

H.  H.  V. — The  growing  use  of  liquid  petrolatum,  or 
liquid  paraffin,  or  "mineral  oil,"  makes  your  query 
somewhat  pertinent. 

There  are  two  "oils"  on  the  market,  the  Russian  and 
the  American,  both,  of  course,  being  the  purified  pro- 
duct of  a  distillation  of  petroleum.  The  Russian  is 
sometimes  preferred,  because  it  is  colorless  and  some- 
what more  tasteless. 


Liquid  petrolatum  is  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  bowel  stasis  and  chronic  constipation. 
It  is  not  affected  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  powerful  reduc- 
ing agents,  and  as  it  is  not  absorbed,  or  very  shghtly, 
its  action  is  a  soothing  lubricating  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  relaxes  the  parts, 
relieves  tension,  and  diminishes  pressure  on  nerves, 
protects  inflamed  surfaces,  and  thus  tends  to  restore 
normal  peristalsis.    The  average  dose  is  one  fluidrachnu 

A  number  of  reputable  houses  put  out  this  product 
for  use  internally  and  for  nasal  and  throat  sprays;  any 
of  these  may  be  used  with  impunity. 


Antiseptic  Shaving  Lotions. 

T.  C.  B.  and  M.  P.  A.  want  antiseptic  after-shaving 

lotions.    Here  is  a  very  simple  formula: 

Glycerin    1  ounce. 

Menthol   90  grain& 

Alcohol    12  ounces. 

Triple  cxt.  heliotrope 6  fluidrachms. 

Water  q.  s 2  pints. 

Color  to  suit,  using,  possibly,  turmeric,  and  filter  until  clear. 

Here  is  another,  somewhat  more  complicated,  but 
said  to  be  very  soothing  to  the  skin: 

Benzoic  acid 60  grains. 

Borax   60  grains. 

Acid  boric 120  grains. 

Menthol   ^ 8  grains. 

Thymol    15  grains. 

Eucalyptol    5  drops. 

Oil    cajuput 3  drops. 

Oil  lavender,  Flor.  best 20  drops. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Aqua  q.  s 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  acids  and  borax  in  12  ounces  of  water,  using  slight 
heat  as  required.  Dissolve  oils,  menthol,  and  thymol  in  the 
alcohol.  Then  mix  the  two  solutions,  add  1^  ounces  of  talcum, 
let  stand  48  hours,  shake  occasionally,  and  Alter. 

To  M.  p.  A.'s  second  inquiry,  would  say  that  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  proprietary  preparation  men- 
tioned, hence  cannot  supply  the  information  called  for. 


A  Prize  Hair  Tonic. 

C.  F.  K.  writes:  "About  a  year  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  a  prize  formula  for  a  hair  tonic.  Will 
you  kindly  publish  formula  Number  One  again?" 

The  formula  referred  to  is  one  supplied  by  Miss 
Daisy  A.  Frick  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  and  is  as  follows: 

Quinine     ^  drachm. 

Kesorcin     4  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jaborandi 2  ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides 4  drachms. 

Alcohol   4  ounces. 

Spirit  of  myrcia 16  ounces. 

Rose    water 9  ounces. 

Mix  and  perfume  with  oil  of  berga- 

mot     J^  drachm. 

Oil  of  rose  geranium J4  drachm. 

Oil  of  cologne Yz  drachm. 

Add  the  oils  to  the  alcohol  first  Add  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  three  drachms,  to  the  quinine.  Mix  all.  Filter,  twice  if 
necessary.  This  makes  a  full  quart.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
is  50  per  cent. 

Miss  Frick  added  this  paragraph,  which  may  be  of 
interest : 

We  dispense  the  tonic  in  a  six-ounce  sprinkler-top  bottle, 
with  label  on  the  flat  side  of  the  bottle.  The  total  cost  of  one 
bottle  is  20  cents.     It  brings  us  $1.00. 


Russian  Mineral  Oil. 
H.  M.  R.  writes:     "Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  a  Russian  mineral  oil  which  is  both  tasteless 
and   odorless?     I    am   particularly   insistent  upon   the 
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former  quality.  There  are  plenty  of  odorless  products 
on  the  market,  but  none  seems  to  be  as  tasteless  as  albo- 
lene  is.  I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will 
send  me  the  name  of  some  dealer  in  this  product." 

The  Russian  petroleum  oils  are  superior  to  the 
American  products  in  being  more  nearly  tasteless.  For 
this  reason  they  have  come  to  be  preferred  for  internal 
use,  and  have  very  nearly  driven  the  domestic  oils  out 
of  the  market.  Liquid  albolene,  to  which  you  refer, 
is  a  Russian  oil.  So  is  Liquid  Petroleum  Colorless, 
marketed  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  Still  a  third  dealer 
is  the  American  Petroleum  Products  Co.,  196  Water 
Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Reliable  Corn  Cure, 

A.  S.  R.  asks:  "Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to 
print  a  formula  for  a  good,  reliable  corn  cure,  one  that 
will  do  the  work?" 

F.  Boettger,  Peoria,  III,  says  in  "350  Dollar  Ideas 
for  Druggists:" 

There  are  many  formulas  for  corn  cures,  but  the 
following  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  given  excellent 
satisfaction : 

Salicylic  acid   800  grains. 

Solid  extract  of  cannabis  indica 80  grains. 

Oil  of  turpentine 2J4  fluidrachms. 

Collodion,  U.S.P 5  flnidounces. 

Acetic  acid,  glacial 1  fluidrachm. 

Mix  the  first  three  ingredients,  add  the  collodion,  and  lastly 
the  acetic  acid. 

Put  Up  the  mixture  in  two-drachm  vials  and  sell  it 
for  ten  cents. 

A  small  strip  of  sandpaper  and  brush  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  package.  The  sandpaper  is  used  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  the  com.  Since  many  skins 
are  rather  susceptible  to  salicylic  and  acetic  acids,  the 
customer  should  be  cautioned  against  soaking  the  feet 
before  applying  the  remedy. 


Disguising  the  Taste  of  Epsom  Salt. 

E.  &  B.  write:  "Will  you  suggest  a  way  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  Epsom  salt?" 

Here  is  the  formula  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Swin- 
dle, writing  in  the  Medical  World: 

Epsom    salt Yz  pound. 

Saccharin     12  grains. 

Extract  of  vanilla 1  ounce. 

Glycerin    2  ounces. 

Water enough  to  make  1  pint. 

Use  carmine  to  color  and  filter. 

It  is  said  that  15  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce 
of  the  salt  in  solution  renders  the  taste  of  the  latter  less 
objectionable,  especially  if  the  draught  be  taken  when 
it  is  at  a  temperature  of  about  40**  F. 

Here  is  another  formula: 

Magnesium   sulphate 1  ounce. 

Solution   of   saccharin 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  peppermint 9  drops. 

Oil  of  anise 2  drops. 

Water enough  to  make  2  ounces. 

The  best  formula  of  all  may  be  found  on  page  282 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 


Ether  and  Gasoline  for  Automobiles. 
D.  M.  J. — The  mixing  of  ether  and  gasoline  for  use 
in  automobiles  and  motorcycles  is  a  little  out  of  our 
line.  Ether  is  so  much  more  volatile  than  gasoline  that 
it  would  seem  that  they  wouldn't  remain  mixed  very 
long,  were  they  put  together,  and  that  the  ether  would 
be  sucked  through  the  carbureter  in  a  relatively  pure 
condition.  Nevertheless  we  know  that  it  has  been 
done;  in  fact  we  have  seen  it  proposed  in  one  or  two 
journals,  although  we  cannot  recall  that  a  formula  was 
given.  It  is  suggested  that  D.  M.  J.  write  to  some  large 
automobile  agency,  or  direct  to  an  automobile  factory, 
possibly.  Ether  itself,  alone  and  unmixed,  is  often 
used  as  a  "starter"  to  prime  the  engine,  but  to  mix  it 
with  gasoline  is  a  different  matter. 


Dbinkino  prom  Andbbw  Jackson's  Spring.— One  of  the  yery  interesting  features  of  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  last  August  was  a  trip  to  "  The  Hermitage."  the  old  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  12  miles  out  of  the  city.  The 
A.  Ph.  A.  memhership  roamed  through  the  historic  mansion  and  oat  over  the  grounds  with  great  delight.  Back  some  distance  from 
the  lesidence  was  the  spring  house  shown  in  the  illnstration.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Prof.  Willis  O.  Gregory,  and  the  ind^ 
vidoals  shown  in  the  view  are  Professor  Harper  of  Pittsborg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  0.  Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Judd 
of  Pittsburg. 
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Two  Vanishing  Creams, 
S.  B.  H. — We  do  not  know  the  formula  of  the  pro- 
prietary preparation  you  mention.     We  submit  belovf 
two  formulas  for  the  making  of  so-called  "vanishing* 
creams : 

(1)  Stearic    acid S40  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate 155  grains. 

Oil  of  ylang-ylang 20  minms. 

Heliotropin   5  grains. 

Otto  of  rose 5  minims. 

Alcohol     1  ouncte. 

Water    8  ounces.  . 

Place  the  stearic  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  borax,  glycerin  and 
water  in  a  water-bath  and  heat  until  effervescence  ceases.  Re- 
move from  the  source  of  heat  and  stir  at  intervals  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  set.  Then  add  the  perfumes  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol  and  beat  up  with  an  egg-whisk.  If  the  mass  is  not 
smooth  enough  it  should  be  beaten  up  again  on  the  following  day. 

(2)  Stearic  acid,  pure 18.0 

Sodium    carbonate 2.0 

Borax    1.0 

Lanolin  (or  ol.  theobromse) 5.0 

Glycerin    80.0 

Distilled   water 100.0 

Heat  the  stearic  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  borax,  glycerin,  and 
water  on  a  water-bath  until  effervescence  ceases,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  permitting  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  time 
to  time;  then  add  the  lanolin,  remove  the  cream  from  the  water- 
bath,  and  stir  at  intervals  until  cooler,  and  then  mix  it  in  a 
mortar  with  an  egg-beater  to  a  smooth  cream  until  cold.  Add 
perfume,  and  if  a  peroxide  cream  is  required,  add,  when  cold,  5 
per  cent  of  H|Oa  and  mix. 


A  Liniment, 

J.  C. :  "Will  you  kindly  publish  the  formula  of  a 
good  liniment  containing  belladonna,  capsicum  and  am- 
monia ?" 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is 
wanted.    The  following,  however,  might  answer: 

Tincture  of  capsicum ^  ounce. 

Aqua  ammonia %  ounce. 

Tincture  of  belladonna ^  ounce. 

Alcohol ^  ounce. 

Soap  liniment 1  ounce. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ammonia  will  decom- 
pose the  belladonna  alkaloids. 


A  Tan  Shoe  Polish, 

M.  J.  S. — Here  is  a  formula  for  a  tan  shoe  polish: 

Water 18  parts. 

Rosin  oil    4J4  parts. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  concentrated.!  1-5  parts. 

White  grain  soap 1.93  parts. 

Russian  glue  1.59  parts. 

Brown    rock   candy 0.57  parts. 

Bismarck  brown  0.07  parts. 

Boil  all  the  ingredients  together,  excepting  the  pigment;  after 
all  has  been  dissolved,  add  the  Bismarck  brown  and  filter.  The 
dressing  is  applied  with  a  sponge. 

Formulas  for  black  polish  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  department. 


A  Toilet  Cream  in  Outline. 

B.  R.  M. :  "I  have  a  hand  lotion  composed  of 
glycerin,  bay  rum,  witch-hazel,  and  tincture  of  arnica. 
I  want  to  know  what  to  use  to  make  this  a  creamy  con- 
sistency." 

You  fail  to  supply  the  quantity  of  each  you  would 
like  to  have  incorporated,  and  so  we  are  not  able  to  do 
much  for  you  beyond  making  a  suggestion  or  two. 
Try  stearic  acid,  experimenting  until  you  get  the  best 
results.  The  stearic  acid  may  be  neutralized  by  28-per- 
cent ammonia  water,  using  about  104  minims  to  the 
ounce. 


Sticking  Labels  to  Tin, 

E.  B. — To  make  labels  stick  on  tin  boxes,  try  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists:'* 
Rub  two  or  three  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  tincture 
of  benzoin,  on  the  surface  of  the  container. 

Many  druggists  use  a  piece  of  common  sandpaper, 
rubbing  the  tin  surface  briskly  before  applying  the 
label,  but  this  is  not  always  satisfactory. 

Other  methods  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
this  department.  Consult  the  annual  indexes  published 
in  the  December  issues  of  the  journal. 


Prescriptions  Covered  by  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
M.  S. — The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  makes  no 
exception  in  favor  of  physicians'  prescriptions.  Evi- 
dently a  physician's  prescription  put  up  and  labeled 
is  a  drug  as  defined  in  the  law  and  must  be  labeled  as 
required  by  the  law  if  it  enters  interstate  commerce. 
The  laws  of  some  States  exempt  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, also  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations,  from  the 
operations  of  the  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Federal  law. 

Scent  for  a  Face  Lotion, 

H.  E.  L. :  "Will  you  kindly  suggest  some  good  oil, 
or  some  sort  of  concentrated  perfume,  which  might  be 
used  in  scenting  a  liquid  face  lotion;  something  dif- 
ferent, unlike  the  ordinary  agents  used?" 

Try  this,  known  as  "Tropical  Flowers  Perfume:" 

Oil  of  rose 5  Co. 

Oil  of  neroli 10  Cc. 

Extract  of  musk 5  Cc. 

Extract  of  jasmine 120  Cc. 


Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride, 
G.  T.  G. — It  is  not  feasible  to  supply  you  with  the 
information  you  seek  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  to  be  used  as  a  local 
anesthetic  by  your  dentist.  Firms  like  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  put  out  quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  in  am- 
poules for  hypodermic  use  with  full  directions  on  the 
package. 

Drug  Clerks'  Associations. 
M.  P. — If  you  are  considering  the  formation  of  an 
association  of  drug  clerks,  we  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Drug  Clerks.  These  people  can  tell  you  the  routine, 
and  can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  and  guidance.  Write, 
for  instance,  to  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Secretary,  608  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Eyebrow  Pencils. 

J.  K. — A  good  base  for  eyebrow  pencils  would  be: 

Suet    V^  pound. 

Curd  soap H  pound. 

A  black  pencil  may  be  made  by  mixing  into  this 
base  a  proper  amount  of  lampblack.  For  brown,  use 
umber  or  sienna. 

M.  S.— -We  know  of  no  way  by  which  Epsom  salts 
and  ivory  soap  may  be  combined  to  form  a  fat- 
reducing  remedy. 
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Note  the  percentage  of  recoveries  shown  by  the  above  announcement. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Phylacogens  are  commanding  the  respect  and  support  of 
physicians  ? 

Are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  products? 
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W>  T.  Co>  Phenix  Graduates 

For  over  thirty  years  the  Phenix  Graduates  have  held 
their  place  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  They  are 
light  and  strong  and  of  brilliant  finish.  The  figures 
and  letters  are  handsomely  engraved,  and  every  line 
on  each  Graduate  is  determined  independently  and 
with  the  same  accuracy. 

W.  T.  Co>  Keystone  Graduates 

For  those  who  require  measures  lower  in  price  than 
the  Phenix,  but  of  equal  accuracy.  The  lines  are 
determined  and  engraved  as  in  the  Phenix.  The 
figures  and  letters  are  raised  and  ground  on  the  face, 
and  are  dear  and  distinct  under  all  conditions. 


:3AraTAiii'AruMc$ 

PHILA. 

5cuR^35 


KEYSTONE 


Our  Guarantee  of  Accuracy  is  Etched  on  Every  Graduate. 


PHENIX  DISPENSING  TANK. 


Patent  applied  for 


IMPROVED  FORM  WITH 
DETACHABLE  TRAY. 


For  dispensing  heavy  oils,  etc.,  in  a  cleanly  and  convenient 
manner.  Bottles  are  filled  directly  from  the  pump  spont,  and  all  drip 
returns  to  tank.  The  cover  is  hinged,  and  fits  snugly,  excluding  all 
dust.  The  tank  is  made  of  heavy  sheet  tin,  hand^mely  decorated, 
and  is  built  to  give  satisfaction  in  continual  service. 

The  tray,  being  held  in  place  by  a  spring  catch,  may  easily  be 
removed,  allowing  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Tank  for  thorough 
cleaning. 

Furnished  unlettered  or  lettered — either  Oleum  Oliva^  Oleum 
Ricini^  Glycerinum^  or  Turpentine. 

2  gallon  capacity,  each,  net, $i.8o 

Names  other  than  the  fotu:  given  above  can  be  painted  on  the  cans 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each,  net. 

WHITALL  TATUM  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Druggists\  Chemists'  and  Perfumers'  Glassware 


Manufacturers^  loqxvters  and  Jobbers  of  Druggists^  Sundries. 
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Combined  Ledger-Statement  System 

A  simple  method  of  keeping  books, 
now  in  use  by  hundreds  of  Druggists 
and  other  Merchants.  It  permits 
the  user  to  render  a  complete  item- 
ized statement  of  a  customer's  account 
instantly. '  It  is  a  time  sayer,  not  only 
to  the  man  keeping  the  books  but 
saves  annoying  waits  for  bills  on  the 
part  of  the  customer. 

If  you  want  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  accounts  you  cannot  aflFord 
to  overlook  investigating  our  system.  Write  us  on  your  business  stationery 
and  we  will  send  catalogue  *^K"  and  a  full  set  of  actual  size  forms  for 
examination. 

The  Richmond  &  Backus  Company 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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PUFFER'S  SEALED   FOUNTAIN 

(Patent  Applied  For) 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  and  are  sure  of  all  the  claims  we  make  for  it. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Hasmes,  owner  and  publisher  of  *'The  Soda  Fountain,"  who  has  been  familiar  with  all  makes  of  soda 
fountains  for  very  many  years,  and  who  has  recently  opened  the  most  elaborate  establishment  in  the  country  for  the 
dispensing  of  temperance  drinks,  after  giving  thorough  investigation  and  personal  examination  into  all  other  con- 
structions on  the  market,  did  not  hesitate  to  purchase  a  Puffer  Sealed  Fountain,  which  he  has  now  in  operation  in  his 
celebrated  DOWS  SODA  SHOP.  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  Also,  the  Riker-Hegeman  Company,  the  Riker-Jaynes 
Company,  and  the  Jaynes  Drug  Company,  have  purchased  about  fifty  large  outfits  from  us,  all  of  the  latest  type,  and  all 
SeaUd  since  its  introduction,  thereby  confirming  and  substantiating  our  statements  as  to  its  excellence  and  money- 
saving  qualities.    Scores  of  others  use  and  pay  tribute  to  the  sealed. 


PUFFER'S  SEALED  SODA  FOUNTAIN,  Installed  In  DOWS  SODA  SHOP. 
Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

The  Seeded  keeps  the  cold  air  inside  and  excludes  the  warm  air. 
The  Sealed  keeps  out  all  dust,  dirt  and  insects. 
The  Seeded  is  readily  accessible  in  all  its  parts. 
The  Seeded  is  the  most  sanitary  fountain  ever  made. 

You  will  save  fully  50  per  cent  in  consumption  of  ice,  and  fully  50  per  cent  in  plumbing  costs,  with  a  Sealed 
Fountain. 

The  Sealed  is  shipped  assembled,  has  not  to  be  assembled  in  your  store,  but  when  rolled  into  position  is  ready  for 
instant  operation. 

The  large  saving  effected  by  the  special  features  of  the  Sealed  very  quickly  offsets  the  entire  cost 

The  Sealed^  tgr4  fype^  now  ready,  is  built  narrow,  makes  dispensing  very  easy  and  avoids  all  long  reach. 

Our  19x4  SANITARY  FLASHING  is  entirely  new,  and  does  away  with  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  square  comers. 
The  workboard  has  round  comers,  thus  making  all  edges  as  easily  cleaned  as  the  flat  surface. 

Avoid  the  spring  rush!    Order  NOW,  and  have  your  outfit  ready  for  the  opening  season. 

Seven  sizes  of  Automatic  Carbonators,  cdi  producing  most  pungent  water.  Catalog  mailed  on  request   Terms  easy. 

THE  PUFFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FACTORY,  Winchester,  Haee.  51  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Haee. 
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A  Few  Facts  About  Increasing  Business. 

BY  BANGS. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  Bangs  Druggists'  Fixture  Company  was  established, 
with  a  clearly  defined  pdicy.  This  was  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  reputation  for 
quality  of  product,  to  fa^  accompanied  by  an  equally  high  reputation  for  exclusiveness 
and  originality  of  that  product,  and  in  connection  with  exclusive  quality  production, 
to  render  to  druggists  an  advertising  service  wholly  in  keeping  with  this  reputation 
and  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

In  reviewing  our  business  for  the  past  ten  months,  we  feel  sure  we  have  maintained 
this  desirable  position  and  have  reason  to  be  gratified.  We  find  that  we  have  increased 
our  business  60  per  cent,  over  the  yearly  average  of  the  previous  ten  years;  and  of  the 
total  amount,  we  find  that  more  than  25  per  cent,  has  come  from  our  former  customers: 
druggists  who  have  been  using  Bangs  equipment  for  a  period  long  enough  to  conclusively 
demonstrate  to  them  the  wonderful  trade-increasing  possibilities  to  be  had  from  effective 
store  equipment,  and  to  thoroughly  convince  them  that  an  investment  in  Bangs  fixtures 
is  a  very  desirable  and  highly  profitable  one  to  make. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  by  some  of  the  big  business  men  of  the  world, 
that  the  general  run  of  druggists  are  petty  shop  keepers.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
merchandise.  For  thirty  years  we  have  been  sounding  the  call  of  the  merchant  drug- 
gist, and  we  look  back  with  pleasure  and  see  thousands  whom  we  have  encouraged 
from  the  field  of  petty  druggists  to  merchants.  This  we  have  accomplished  by 
advocating  higher  and  broader  business  methods,  the  foundation  of  all  of  which  has 
been  advertising. 

The  character  of  store  equipment  which  we  furnish,  together  with  the  methods  we 
recommend  and  have  been  the  means  of  promoting,  have  proven  to  be  the  broadest, 
most  far  reaching  and  effective  method  of  advertising,  as  well  as  the  least  expensive, 
which  has  ever  been  tried  or  discovered  in  these  many  years  of  study. 

We  are  proud  of  the  hundreds  of  testimonial  letters  telling  of  the  results  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  increased  business,  by  those  who  have  installed  Bangs  fixtures, 
but  we  consider  the  reorders  for  additional  equipment  which  we  have  received,  one  of 
the  best  possible  testimonials  for  our  fixtures  and  methods;  and  we  feel  sure  that  any 
druggist  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present  business  conditions  and  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  better  them,  and  who  will  give  the  facts  as  above  stated  due  consideration, 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  significance  of  such  sincere  testimony  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  equipment  we  supply. 

The  ever  increasing  cost  of  living  and  doing  business,  makes  it  imperative  for  the 
druggist  who  would  succeed  to  provide  himself  with  the  most  modem  and  efficient 
equipment  possible  to  obtain.  Our  large  experience  and  facilities  enable  us  to 
economically  supply  just  this  kind. 

Write  for  our  proposition. 


C.  H.  BANGS  DRUGGISTS'  FIXTURE  CO.. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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A  Display  for 
the   Holidays ! 


The  value  of  a  Revolving:  Display  can  haidly  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  eye  to  follow  a 
moving  object.  This  in  part  will  explain  the  great  value  of  a 
Revolving  Display  in  your  store  or  show  window.  You  will, 
in  aU  probability,  agree  with  this  statement  but  will  question 
the  cost  of  such  a  moving  device.  Just  here  is  where  we  wish 
to  say  that  every  druggist  is  now  in  a  position  to  obtain  an 
elaborate  Revolving  Stand  without  the  coat  of  a  penny. 

Observe  the  accompanying  Ulustrationl  It  pictures  a 
Display  rack  worth  fully  $15.00,  strongly  built  of  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness,  highly  polished 
in  mahogany  and  stenciled  with  artistic  lettering  in  silver. 
Its  extreme  measurements  are  2^. feet  high,  10^  inches  wide 
at  the  base  and  6^  inches  at  the  top.  A  motor  in  the  lower 
compartment  revolves  the  obeliscal  portion  for  over  8^  hours 
with  one  winding. 


An  assortment  of  thirty-six  genuine  HOHNEE  Harmon- 
icas is  attached  by  means  of  steel  clamps  and  supports.  The 
numbers  and  retail  prices  of  each  instrument  being  stenciled  in 
neat  design.  The  sale  of  the  Harmonicas  nets  you  a  cash  profit  of  over  35^,  and  you  then  possess  a 
Revolving  Display  Stand  that  will  last  you  indefinitely.  This  propositioh  is  especially  desirable  for 
the  holidays  (although  Hohner  Harmonicas  are  salable  at  all  times  of  the  year),  and  is,  without 
question,  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  presented  to  the  retail  druggist. 


YOUR  INVESTMENT 

(  Per  Stand  and  Har- 
S12.50'\  monica  Assortment. 
^  I  Net  thirty  days. 


YOU  RECEIVE 

aonicas  to  retail  for  25c  each. 

$3.00 

€i                    it           it 

44 

35c 

14 

2.80 

it                    44           « 

14 

50c 

<< 

4.00 

«                     44           << 

<< 

75c 

«< 

3.00 

44                     <<           « 

lue, 

$1 

44 

4.00 

Total  retail  va 

$16.80 

YOUR  GAIN 

ASK  YOUR  JOBBER 


Over  35^  Cash  Profit  and 
a  wonderful  Revolving 
Display  Stand. 


Canadian  Office         jLJt         U/^I-I1\II7D         Mexican  Office 
76  York  Street,         IVl  •       O  \J  0 1 1  £<  IV       5a  Tacuba  No.  74 
Toronto  114-116  East  16th  Street,  New  York  Mexico,  D.  F. 
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The  Test  of  Typewriter  Effi- 
ciency has  been  made 
for  you 

In  open  Competition  the 

UNDERWOOD 

Every  Year  in  Every  Class 


For 

Speed--  Accuracy  -  -  Stability 

Has  established  All  the  International  Records, 

UNDERWOOD 

The  Machine  You  WOI  EventuaUy  Buy" 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  i-c 

Underwood  Building,  NEW  YORK. 

Brandies  in  All  Principal  Cities. 
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What 

Other  Dealers 

Are  Doings 

"I  am  6DcloBlnff  an  order  for  another 
ton  d  "Sal-Yet."  llila  mvparation  la 
npidlj  becoming  the  best  seller  I  have 
in  stock."        W.  G.  Boyer,  Torlc,  Neb. 


"Please  ahip  at  <«oe  the  encloeed  order 
for  one  ton  of  "Sal-Vet."  My  customers 
have  nottiing  but  words  of  praise  for 
"Sal-Tek.**  Ibr  ezpelling  wonna  and 
tonins  up  the  sjrstem  of  Ure  stock,  it 
surely   haa    no    equal." 

Jobxk  D.  Gurlis,  SycamoT«,  (Hklo. 


"Klndljr  triple  the  siae  of  our  last  order 
of  "Sal- Vet"  and  ahip  at  once.  We  have 
beard  of  goods  selling  beyond  expecta- 
tions, but  have  never  met  with  the  like  of 
"Sal-Yet"  k»  a  sellsr;  it  goes  without 
poahtaiff." 

Pick  Bros.  Co..  West  Bend.  Wis. 


"Sal-Vet    la    selling    finely:     wo    are 
mighty  gUd  we  have  this  agency." 
Boehm  &  Moyer,  Druggists. 

Charlotte.  Midi. 


"We  cany  in  stock  several  different 
kinds  of  stock  foods  and  stock  remedies, 
and  have  never  had  anything  that  took 
80  rapidly  or  sold  as  fast  aa  "Sal- Vet"; 
neither  have  we  ever  had  anything  that 
gave  as  good  satisfaction." 

White  &  Son.  Brighton.  Iowa. 

What  Farmers  Say: 

"Last  fall  and  early  winter.  I  lost  40 
hogs  from  a  contagious  and  faul  disease. 
I  was  advised  not  to  put  in  any  more 
hogs  for  at  least  a  year,  but  early  this 
spring  I  bought  M  more.  Began  feeding 
"Sal-Vet"  and  hare  not  had  but  one 
dek  pig  daee." 

F.    B.    White.  LakevUle,  Oonn. 


"Before  getting  your  "Sal- Vet"  I  had 
lost  thirteen  of  my   best  hogs,  but  since 
feeding  "Sal- Vet"  I  did  not  lose  a  single 
oaa,  and  mtgj  aDlaal  la  in  flne  condltioa." 
Geo.  Moren, 
Pittaburglu  Eao. 

"We  reoalfed  the  "Sal- Vet"  aome  time 
ago  and  are  feeding  it  to  our   breeding 
ahM».    BU  doing  the  work  la  Am  shape." 
J.  O.  Thompson,  Dept  Animal  Husbandry. 
Calif  orala  Agricultural  College. 


Boost  Your  Business 

—Help  you  increase  your  profits— make  your  store 
headquarters  for  every  progressive  farmer  and  stockman  in 
your  locality.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  any  financial  risk- 
make  a  big  contract  or  heavy  investment.  You  will  receive  your  profit 
oneverypoundof  SAL-VET  sold  in  your  territory  whether  YOU  make  the 
sale  or  L  I'll  rebate  you  a  commission  on  all  orders  sent  to  me  direct. 


The  Great  Wonii  Destroyer^and  Live  Stock  Conditioiier 

is  the  biggest  seller  and  most  sought-after  live  stock  remedy 
on  the  market  today.  It  is  advertised  on  back  cover  pages  in  all  the 
leading  farm  papers  and  stock  papers  of  the  country.    It  is  endorsed  by 

prominent  breeders  agiicaltaral  colleges,  experiment  stations.  Let  your  customers 
know  that  yoa  handle  it— show  them  bow  it  saves  feed,  saves  stock  and  prevents  dis- 
ease. I  will  farnish  yon  with  display  cards,  fence  signs,  booklets,  window  displays  and 
electrotypes  of  SAL- VET  advertisements,  for  your  local  papers,  if  yon  want  them. 

You  Can  Be  My  Exclusive  Agent 

All  of  the  SAL- VET  business  will  come  to  you— you  will  get  the 
benefit  of  my  big  year  'round  advertising  campaigns.  Every  farmer  and  stockman  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  be  can  buy  SAL- VET  right  at  your  store  with- 
out waiting  to  write  me  for  it.  You  can  make  SAL- VET  the  big-  j 
gest  profit  payer  in  your  store.  No  other  tonic,  worm  Idller  or  / 
conditioner  will  do  the  busineM  better— every  feeder  recommends  it  to  his      ;^ 


mmmmmmmm 


neighbors.  It  will  boost  your  other  sales  to  have  the  Exelaaiom  Agmncy,     j^ 


S.  R.  Fell.  Pr< 
S.R.  FDL 


CO. 


Fl  Out  tiie  Coopoa  and  MaH  It  TODAY! 

If  you  want  the  exclusive  agency  get  busy 
quick.  Don't  let  your  competitor  get  th&  big  advertised 
specialty  and  the  handsome  profit  that  goes  with  it. 
It*s  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  an 
farmer**  trade.    Mail  the  coupon  TODAY. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEILt  PrM. 

THE  S.R.FEIL  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists  / 


B.P.  12-18  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  me  fnll  information 

of  year  plan  of  oo-operatincr 

with    Sal-Vet    dealers    and 

quote  terms  of  agency,  prices 

and  diaoounte. 


It*s  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  any  dealer  having     4^ 
/    Natmg. 

/ 


Town, 


D«pt.  BP 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


(186  ) 


p/    Stete. 
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than  any  other  laxative  especially  for  children  —  because  they 
furnish  the  best  laxative  in  the  best  way. 

(  Doctors  will  welcome  it  as  a  solution  of  a  hard  problem. 

Q  The  price  is  just  right,  the  box  is  neat  and  attractive  and  it 
is  a  great  repeater. 

fl  With  your  first  order  comes  a  handsome  window  card  which 
we  illustrate  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 
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fl.  Every  dozen  contains  coupon  good  for  an  extra  box,  so  you  really  get  13  to  the 
dozen — a  profit  of  75  cents  on  a  $1.20  investment. 

Can  You  Beat  Th^t?     Mail  Coupon  Today 

Therapeutic  Specialty  Co* 

Easton     -    Pennsylyania 

SoU  makmra  of  Nifty-Nibbt  —  Thm  Candy  Ctutor  Oil 
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You  Want  This  Book 


W 


""OULD  it  mean  an)rthing  to  you  to  be  able 
to  have  at  your  finger  tips  a  book  that 
would  give  you  practically  every  recipe 
and  process  known  to  chemistry,  pharmacy  and 
to  every  other  branch  of  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences  ? 

Henley's  Book  of  Formulas,  Recipes  and  Pro- 
cesses contain  over  10,000  selected  chemical,  phar- 
maceutical, technical  and  household  recipes  and 
gives  thousands  of  recipes  for  the  manufacture  of 
valuable  articles  for  every-day  use  and  tells  of  thou- 
sands of  ways  of  making  money,  including  hundreds  of  so-called  trade 
secrets  known  to  almost  every  business. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books  for  druggists 
and  manufacturers  that  there  is  published.  It  will  supply  you  with 
information  necessary  on  absolutely  every  recipe,  formula  and  process 
known  to  every  trade  and  science  in  the  world. 

Amonfi  some  of  the  Formulas  filven  are 


Toilet  Article 'Formulas 
Recipes  for  Every  Disease 
Veterinary  Formulas 
Fertilizing  Recipes 
Bleaching  Recipes 
Etching  and  Engraving  Recipes 
Recipes  for  Glass  Making 
Paper  Making  Recipes 
Recipes  for  Ointments 
Mirror  Making  Formulas 
Paint  Making  Formulas 
Gilding;  Recipes 
Galvanizing  Recipes 
Bronzing  Recipes 
Tinning  Reci]jes 
Silvering  Recipes 
Recipes  for  Adhesives 
Recipes  for  Plating  and  Enam- 
eling 


Cleaning  Processes 

Soap  Making 

Leather  and  its  Preparations 

Recipes  for  Alloys 

Recipes  for  Solder 

Photographic  Formulas 

Shoe  Dressing  Recipes 

Stove  Blacking  Recipes 

Rust  Preventive  Recipes 

Recipes  for  Lubricants 

Recipes  for  Oils 

Recipes  for  Dyes,  Colors  and 
Pigments 

Recipes  for  Dryers 

Ink  Recipes 

Recipes  for  Artificial  Gem  Mak- 
ing 

Jeweler's  and  Watchmaker's 
Recipes 


Household  Formulas 

Waterproofing  Recipes 

Fireproofing  Recipes 

Recipes  for  Cements,  Glues, 
Mucilages 

Fireworks  Recipes 

Recipes  for  Eradicators 

Alcohol  and  its  Uses 

Recipes  for  Essences  and  Ex- 
tracts 

Dentifrice  Recipes 

Cosmetic  Recipes 

Perfume  Recipes 

Tanning  Recipes 

Metallurgical  Formulas 

Hair  Restorers 

Depilatories 


And  many  thonsand  more— Equally  Important  In  the  Arts  and  Mannfactorea* 

We  are  selling  this  book  to  druggists  at  $3»50  each,  which  in- 
cludes a  year's  subscription  to  the  Retail  Druggist— the  Magazine  for 
live  business  Druggists. 

THE  RETAIL  DRUGGIST 

57  Fort  Street  West  Detroit,  Michlf{an 
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Your    Success 


IN  1914 


If  your  business  has  been  prosperous  during  the  present  year,  aim  for  a  higher  mark  next  year. 
No  business  is  worth  very  much  unless  it  leads  to  more  business.  No  year  is  successful  unless  it  points 
to  a  still  more  successful  year.    This  is  what  real  progressiveness  means. 

Start  1914  by  making  every  dollar  you  spend  for  advertising  do  its  utmost  limit  of  work. 

Your  advertising  space  is  like  a  flower  garden  or  a  com  field;  you  can  plant  it  with  plain  every-day 
seed  and  get  an  indifferent  crop,  or  you  can  plant  it  with  prize  seed  and  get  a  prize  crop. 

Right  here  is  where  the  Manning  Service  should  appeal  to  every  live  druggist  large  or  small.  It 
shows  you  how  to  make  every  inch  of  space  do  its  maTimiim  work. 

The   Manning  Advertising  Service 

What  It  Has  Done  For  Others  It  Will  Do  For  You. 


Sales  More  Than  Dovblad. 

Sales /or /anuaty  were  more  than  twice  what 
they  were  last  year^  and  February  showed  a  gain 
of  seventy  fer  cent,  which  surely  speaks  weu  for 
The  Manntng  Service. 

PIPER  <Sf  DAGUE. 

BvalaaM  laoraaaa*  9300.00  a  Moath. 

My  increase  has  been  about  three  hundred  dollars 
a  month  since  the  first  of  the  year,  over  the  same 
months  of  last  year.  My  store  is  a  suburban  store ^ 
but  I  find  that  I  am  getting  a  good  percentage  of 
business  in  competitor's  tetritory,  I  make  a  spe- 
dally  of  prompt  delivery. 

H.  W.  RENICK. 

YMir*s  Iaor«aaa  Ovar  Sd.OOO. 

My  business  shows  an  increase  of  over  t^^ooofor 
this  year,  I  have  been  using  your  advertising,  I 
enclose  check  for  another  year,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  your  system,  CouldnH  afford  to  take 
time  to  write  my  own  ads,  let  alone  thinking  them 
out,  when  your  brains  can  be  used  at  the  price  asked, 

GEO.  F,  FAIRMAN. 

Halpad  BbIU  Hia  Eastaaaa, 

/  takejUeasure  in  enclosing  check  for  the  coming 
year.  The  ads  have  been  more  than  satisfactory 
and  I  know  they  have  helped  to  build  up  a  good 
and  prosperous  business. 

A.  E.  HODGKINSON. 
TEAR  THIS  OFF  AND  RiAD.  TO-DAY. 


COMPLETE  ADVERTISING  SERVICE. 

The  Manning  Monthly  Service  contains  copy 
for  Newspaper  Ads,  Booklets,  Circulars,  Folders, 
Blotters,  Mailing  Cards,  Counter  Slips,  Circular 
Letters,  Locals,  Signs,  Parcel  Post  Ads,  Illus- 
trated Window  Displays  and  Picture  Slide  Adver- 
tising. We  also  take  up  each  month  distinct 
phases  of  Business  Buuding,  Special  Plans, 
Schemes,  Etc 

The  Service  covers  everything  that  can  help  to 
build  or  hold  business.  It  is  a  system  of  practi- 
cal advertising  for  busy  and  enterprisixig  drug- 
gists. 

ONLY  91.00  A  MONTH. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  you'the  cheap  rate  of 
$1.00  a  month  because  we  furnish  the  same 
Service  to  fifteen  hundred  other  druggists.  The 
same  amount  of  material,  if  prepued  by  an 
expert  ad  writer  for  your  Exclusive  Use,  would 
cost  you  not  less  than  |60.00  a  month. 

WE  SERVE  YOU  ONLY. 

Our  Service  is  supplied  Exclusively  to  one 
Druggist  in  a  locality.  As  all  material  runiished 
by  us  is  copyrighted  and  as  clients  are  limited  to 
one  in  each  locality,  there  is  no  chance  of  work 
prepared  by  us  beuur  duplicated  by  your  compet- 
itors. Don't  confuse  such  a  Service  with 
material  in  the  Drag  Journals,  which  becomes 
public  property.  You  can  secure  the  Exclusive 
Use  of  the  Manning  Advertising  Service  for 
your  town,  if  you  act  NOW. 

START  WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


SPECIAL  NEW  YEAR  ORDER. 

MANNING  ADVERTISING  SERVICE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  DATE- 


If  TOO  have  BO  client  In  thiilootfny.pleaM  enter  ^  order  for  the  BzdaBiTe  Uie  of  the  Xannlns  Monthly  Advertte- 
ing  BerHoe  for  tUi  lootflly  for  ONE  YEAB  from  Jeaneiy  inrMn  lOli  end  Monthly  thenaftor  m 
SV>r  this  SenioeJ^  agree  to  iMV^  yon  at  the  rate  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  a  month,  peyeble  quartet 


By  taktog  adnuitage  of  thiaepedal  offer  It  faonderstood  that 


lam 


BerrloeFBBE. 


to   reoelTe  the  December,  1018,   iame  <A  the 


NAME 


B 


TOWN 

NOTICB— Diaooont  for  Adnmoe  Paymenta. 


SlltEET 


STATE 


h%  lOT  6  moa.;  lOH  for  12  moa. 


-a 


Google 
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P«Hetiial  K^ 

(Patented  Janaary  24tli,  1905) 

Dafly,  Monthly  and  Yearly  Diary. 

Seelman't  Perpetual  Date  Boek  is  the  only  publication  ever 
issued  that  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  calendar  and  register  of  all 
important  events. 

It  can  be  used  (or  recording  appointments,  meetings,  dues, 
notes,  all  legal  obligations,  contracts,  receipts,  weather  reports, 
etc 

A  Comparison  ¥rith  Records  for  Pk*evioiis 
Years  Instantly  AvailaUe. 

A  Familj  Register— Births,  marriages,  deaths,  accidents, 
sickness,  rent,  board,  vacations,  travels  and  other  important 
personal  notes  can  be  permanently  recorded. 

A  School  Register 'Examinations,  attendance  special  days, 
exercises  and  historical  events  can  be  jotted  down  (or  instant 
reference  and  comparison. 

Any  given  day  and  date  for  any  year  easily  found. 

Invaluable   to   the    business   or    professional   man,   farmer, 
Full  leather  biadins.    Semple  25c  poat-pud.  mechanic  and  everybody  desiring  records  of  daily  events. 

A  treat  ■oarenlr  for  year  cuatemera. 
Qoanlily  price  on  application. 

Prescription  Case  for  Physicians 

Every  phyaldan  needs 
a  prescription  case. 

Why  not  present  him 
vrith  one  bearing  you| 
card? 

For     permanent     and     di  I 

advertising  to  the  physician  tl 
is  nothing  better. 


Special  Prices  on  Quantiti 


Geo.  Seelma 
&  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers  Leather  Spei 
ties  and  Memorandum  Boc 

m*«l  1  UT*  GemiiBe  Seal  Grain  Leather. 

Muwaukee,     -     Wis.        price  $1.00-40  per  cent  discount  to  druggists. 

Your  Card  in  Gold.  28c.    Doctor's  Name.  10c.   PeatiMid  on  Receipt  off  Prieo. 
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How  to  Save  Money. 

Philosophers  tell  tis  that  it  is  jtist  as  important  to  know  how  to  save  money  as  to 
make  it — sometimes  more  so. 

Many  men,  indeed,  fail  to  make  more  money  at  one  end  because  they  waste  it  at 
the  other— it  leaks  away  into  a  thousand  little  driblets  without  their  realizing  it. 

In  the  drug  store  there  are  many  opportunities  to  bum  up  money  without  know- 
ing it — ^and  quite  a  few  druggists  are  experts  in  this  burning  process. 

In  our  book  known  as  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists  "  there  are  a  great  number 
and  a  variety  of  money-saving  ideas — not  only  money-saving  ideas,  but  labor-saving 
and  time-saving  ideas  as  well.     You  know  time  is  money  and  labor  is  money  I 

In  this  book  successful  and  experienced  druggists  describe  how  they  have  stopped 
the  leaks — how  they  have  made  their  money  go  farther — how  they  have  cut  down 
expenses — ^how  they  have  done  things  in  less  time,  in  less  space,  and  with  less  wear 
and  tear  generally. 

These  350  ideas  have  been  contributed  by  350  druggists,  and  every  suggestion 
in  the  book  was  designed  by  necessity  and  has  over  and  over  again  been  subjected  to 
practical  use. 

These  ideas  all  "work** — they  weren't  written  by  some  fellow  sitting  down  at  a 
desk. 

This  is  a  book  by  druggists  and  for  druggists. 


$UCM3    POST=PAID^ 


E.  G.  SWIFT.  Publisher.     -      DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Antitoxin  that  is  always  staple 

in  its  season. 


The  pharmacist  who  carries  our  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and 
specializes  in  it,  has  no  worries  about  the  problem  of  unsold 
stock:  there  is  no  such  problem. 

Our   antidiphtheric   serum    is    salable    wherever   diphtheria 

prevails. 


Concentrated  Antidiphthmc  Serum 
(Globulin),  P.  D.  &  Co., 

has  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  product  of  experts  in  antitoxin  manufacture.  It  is  known 
to  be  accurately  standardized.  It  goes  to  the  physician  under 
a  substantial  guaranty  of  purity  and  efficiency. 

Bio.  15~     500  antitKncic  units.  Bio.  19^  4000  anliloKic  units. 

Bio.  Ifr—    1000  antitoxic  units.  Bio.  20—   5000  antitoxic  units. 

Bio.  17—  2000  antitoxic  units.  Bio.  21—   7500  antitoxic  units. 

Bio.  16—  3000  antitoxic  units.  Bio.  22— IO.00C  antitoxic  units. 


Specify  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Concentrated  Antidiphtheric 
Serum  (Globulin)  when  you  order  from  your  jobber.  Get  an 
antitoxin  that  is  in  universal  demand  by  the  medical  profession-, 
an  antitoxin  that  is  always  staple  in  its  season. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Laboratories:  Detroit,  Mioh.,  U.S.A.;  WalkerviUe,  Ont.;  Hounslow,  )Rng, 

Branohet;  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.   Louis,   Baltimore,   New  Orleans,    Minneapolis, 

Seattle,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.;  Montreal,  Que.;  London,  Eng.;  Sydney,  N.S.W.; 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India;  Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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With  M.  P.  Gould  CompanT's  SYSTEM  of  Advertising  back  of  your  store,  you  have 
an  expert  and  experienced  business  help.  No  need  to  wait  or  want  for  the  proper 
method  or  the  right  plan.  Our  SYSTEM  gives  you  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it.  With  SYST^i  back  of  you  for  your  exclusive  use  in  your  locality  you  have  a 
power  that  places  you  wav  ahead  of  all  competition  and  hdps  you  to  secure  greater 
profits  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

is  not  to  be  compared  to  any  other  business-getting  mc 

oldest  advertising  service  for  retail  drug  store— it  is  uie  fc 

It  is  used  by  more  successful  druggists  in  more  localiti 

other  service.  For  the  drug  store  large  or  small,  anjrwhere,  it  furnishes 

help  that  produces  greater  profits  at  the  lowest  possible  ad 

ouUay.    Tour  inquiry  sent  in  to-day  gives  you  preference  i 

locality  and  your  signed  order  gives  you  ^elusive  control  ( 

one  druggist  in  a  locality  can  secure  this  service.    Send 

the ''  Down  Weight"  Profit  Coupon-NOW. 


9fms^*uu,Chf,A^tn^ 


Drug  Stora  AdTflftiMn. 


120  WmI  32ad  St,  N«w  York. 


Couple 
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A  PRACTICAL  BOOK: 


CC 


Window  Displays  for 
Di*u^^ists" 

Edited  by  HARRY  B;  lll^ONp 

''Editor  of  ilk  f^ Bulletin  of  Pharmacy'' 


Special  Features  of  the  Book: 

Engravings  of  1 10  window  displays. 

Descriptions  of  1 10  window  displays. 

A  collection  of  pointed,  pithy  placards. 

Practical  chapters  on  window  dressing  in  general. 

Calendars  suggesting  articles  for  display  every  week  in  the  year. 

Note  these  facts  also:  *  Every  window  trim  described  in  the  txx>k  is  illustrated  by  a 
photographic  engraving,  and,  when  necessary,  by  drawings  showing  the  framework  of 
the  display.  Every  window  was  originally  designed  and  successfully  employed  by  some 
druggist.  Every  one  applies  directly  to  the  druggist's  needs,  and  as  a  whole  they 
represent  every  article  and  line  in  his  stock.  All  of  them  are  prize  windows  selected 
from  over  a  thousand  sent  in  competition.  These  windows  cost  us  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars — you  get  them  for  one! 

Contains  176  paiies  and  bound  substantially  In  clotb  boards. 
Sent  post-paid  for  $1.00  In  casb« 


E.  G.  SWIFT,  Publisher, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Th«  L.  C  SmtHh  a  Bros.  UImI  PUtra 

THE  L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO.  has 
a  platen  equipped  with  a  device  for  writing  small  labels  or 
stickers.  Druggists,  physicians  and  others  who  have  work  of 
this  character  will  find  this  arrangement  an  effective  time- 
saver.  A  machine  which  has  this  platen  is  also  used  for 
general  correspondence. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  is  the  ideal  machine 
for  all  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done  on  a  typewriter.  It  is 
ball  bearing  at  all  frictional  points  and  its  keyboard  is  so 
arranged  that  all  operations,  even  to  shifting  the  ribbon,  are 
controlled  from  it. 

For  further  information  and  literature,  write  the 


L.  C.  SMITH  4  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES    IN    ALL    PBINCIPAL    CITIES. 
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Answers  to 
Board-of-Pharmacy  Questions 

Did  you  ever  take  a  board-of -pharmacy  examination  and  get  "plucked?'' 

Many  a  good  man  has ! 

The  simple  fact  is,  every  candidate  must  especially  prepare  for  the  ordeal  no  matter 
how  thorough  his  pharmaceutical  education  may  have  been.    Why  ? 

Well,  tiiere  are  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  regardless  of  how  well 
grounded  you  are  in  botany,  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  the  like,  you  are  likely  to  find 
when  you  get  before  the  board  that  a  lot  of  detailed  facts,  well  understood  when  first 
studied,  have  slippc^l  their  halters  and  escaped  your  memory. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  discover  that  the  board  asks  you  about  a  number  of 
things  which  you  did  not  expect  to  be  examined  on,  and  then  you  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  you  shotdd  have  made  a  preliminary  investigation  and  found  out  what  ground  would 
be  covered. 

It  is  to  overcome  just  such  difficulties  that  we  have  published  a  book  entitled  "Board 
Questions  Answered." 

This  book  will  enable  you  to  refresh  your  memory  about  a  thousand  and  one  things 
which  you  have  forgotten.  It  will  also  give  you  a  line  on  the  character  of  questions 
which  the  board  of  pharmacy  is  likely  to  a^. 

The  book  contains  complete  sets  of  examinatton  papers  asked  by  the 
leading  boards  of  pharmacy,  and  It  liives  answers  prepared  by  a  thoroughly 
educated  student. 

The  book  costs  $1.50  post-paid. 


L  G.  SWIFT,  Publisher,      -      Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 


Use  the  "Star  Quizzer"  and  pass  any  State  examina- 
tion. It  covers  the  questions  and  answers  of  State 
pharmacy  examinations.  The  revised  edition,  conform- 
ing to  the  new  U.  S.  P.,  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  $1.25. 
Address  Stevens  &  Mallory,  Ada,  Ohio. — Adv. 


Mr.  Lovelor  was  one  of  those  people  who  on  every 
possible  occasion  consulted  his  solicitor.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  go  to  law.  The  lawyers  re- 
garded him  as  an  invaluable  asset. 

"I  have  been  grossly  insulted!"  he  exclaimed,  rush- 
ing into  the  office  of  his  solicitor  for  the  seventh  time 
in  three  days. 

"In  what  way?"  asked  the  solicitor,  somewhat 
wearily. 

"My  next-door  neighbor  has  declared  he  will  pull 
my  nose  next  time  he  meets  me.  What  shall  I  do  about 
it?" 

"Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  if  he  had  given  the 
case  due  deliberation,  "I  should  soap  it,  then  it  will 
slip  through  his  fingers.  Good  day!  My  bill  will  fol- 
low in  due  course." — Tit-Bits. 


The  standard  of  purity  and  uniformity  maintained 
in  the  Mercurial  Preparations  manufactured  by  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  has  given  their  brand  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  trade  generally,  and  more  particularly 
among  Manufacturing  Pharmacists. 

Their  Calomel  especially,  owing  to  its  purity  and 
white  color,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pills,  etc.,  and  their  brand  of  Powdered  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate  is  invariably  desired  by  those  who 
require  a  uniformly  white  and  dry  powder. — Adv. 


One  morning  while  Mrs.  Cobb  was  at  her  summer 
home  in  the  country,  she  decided  to  go  up  to  town  and 
spend  the  day  with  a  friend.  Her  grocer  had  not  called 
by  the  time  she  was  ready  to  leave,  so  she  wrote  on  a 
card, 

All  out.    Don't  leave  anything, 
and  tacked  it  on  the  door. 

Upon  her  return  at  night,  she  found  the  house  had 
been  ransacked  and  nearly  everything  of  any  value  had 
been  taken.  On  the  card  which  she  had  left  on  the 
door,  these  words  had  been  added: 

Thanks.     We  haven't  left  much. 

— Lippincotfs. 


Getting  ready  for  the  State  board  examination? 
You  will  find  it  profitable  to  secure  a  copy  of  "How 
to  Get  Registered."  It  outlines  a  full  course  of  study 
which  you  can  take  at  home  or  in  the  store.  It  gives 
you  a  thorough  preparation.  Send  50  cents  for  a  copy 
to  Charles  L.  Mason,  North  Granville,  N.  Y,-'Adv. 


Anticipate 

Advertising 

Activities! 


Our  newest  booklet  entitled 
"The  Wh9  and  HoW"  of 


in  the   treatment   of   PNEUMONIA   will  go  to 
every  Physician  and  Nurse  in  the  country. 

Also,  specially  Strong  "Pneumonia**  copy 
will  appear  in  all  the  Medical  Journals,  in 
November  and  December. 

The  shrewd  Druggist  will  see  the  "possible** 
turned  into  "positive**  sales,  by  stocking  Anti- 
phlogistine,  at  once  I 

Sa^e  5%  discount  on  orders  of  $12.00  and 
over,  through  your  jobber. 

THE  DENVER  CHEMICAL  MFa  CO. 
NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 


NOVOCAIN 

u  not  related  to 

C  O  C  A I  N 


While  it  has  the  same  anesthetic  effect, 
it  is  chemicaUy  totally  dissimilar.  In  con- 
sequence it  does  not  come  under  the 
recently  enacted  New  York  Law,  and  the 
physician  and  druggist  can  keep  as  much 
Novocain  in  stock  as  they  desire.  Novo- 
cain is  non-habit-forming,  and,  in  therapeu- 
tic doses,  is  non-toxic.  Send  (or  literature 
and  prices. 

FARBWERKE-HOECHSTCO. 

PMiucEiTwu.  Krr. 

SoccttMTt  ti  ilci6f  KmcM  •  Co. 

36  BEACH  ST..  NEW  YORK 

H.  A.  MBTZ,  Pies. 
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Our  New 


GOOD 

TO    THE 

LAST 
SQUEEZE 


TOOTH  PASTE 

Tube  and  Package 

HALU  e   RUCKCI.,  INOm    MANUFACTURKRS,NKW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


What  would  you  think  of  H.  Wagner  going  to  bat 
with  a  pick  handle? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  neighborhood  butcher 
who  wrapped  his  roasts  in  Sunday  supplements? 

Yet  neither  the  baseball  player  nor  the  butcher 
would  be  one-tenth  as  remiss  as  the  corner  druggist 
who  undermines  his  business  and  his  character  weaving 
inferior  chemicals  into  the  fated  fabric  of  what  the 
doctor  orders  for  the  sick. 

The  best  ought  to  be  not  one  whit  too  good  I  There 
are  obligations  which  one  cannot  well  ignore. 

Efficient  prescription  work  and  precise  pharmaceuti- 
cals— both  indicate  P.  W.  R.  whenever  the  word 
Codeine  appears.  The  alkaloid,  the  sulphate,  the  phos- 
phate— all  are  of  the  U.  S.  P.  standard  as  to  purity 
and  solubility.  You  have  soothed  all  codeine  doubts  to 
rest  if  you  have  used  the  Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten  Company's  product. 

Specify  P.  W.  R. 


Customer  :  "Let  me  see  some  writing  paper,  please." 
Stationer:    "For  your  wife,  or  do  you  want  some- 
thing expensive?" 


The  Arthur  Colton  Company's  new  catalogue  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
the  illustrations  are  extremely  clear  and  high-grade, 
and  the  illuminating  text  is  straight  to  the  point  and 
sufficient. 

This    company   has   recently   moved   into   its   new. 


thoroughly  modern  building,  where  no  known  feature 
has  been  lost  sight  of  the  adoption  of  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  As  manufac- 
turers of  pharmaceutical  machinery,  the  company  feels 
that  more  is  required  of  them  than  might  be  of  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines.  It  is  essential  that  the  very 
highest  grade  of  expert  mechanics  be  employed,  men 
with  brains  as  well  as  fingers.  The  very  best  of  ma- 
terial is  used.  The  company  backs  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery turned  out  with  its  honor. 

Collapsible  tube  filling  machines,  capsule  fillers,  pill- 
making  and  pill-coating  machines,  grinders,  mass  mix- 
ers, percolators,  stills,  suppository  molds  and  machines, 
tablet  formers  and  tablet  machines — these  are  a  few 
of  the  wares  manufactured  by  the  Arthur  Colton  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.  If  interested  write  for  new  cata- 
logue. 


The  Ferrein  Pharmacy. — On  a  journey  to  China 
and  Japan,  Dr.  Hermann  Riedl,  of  Linz,  Austria, 
stopped  off  at  Moscow,  Russia,  and  thus  describes  his 
impressions  of  the  famous  Ferrein  Pharmacy  in  the 
Wiener  KUnische  Wochenschrift  of  September  18, 
1913 :  "The  Ferrein  Pharmacy  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
drug  store  in  the  world.  Under  the  name  of  'the  old 
Nikolskaja  Pharmacy'  it  has  existed  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  but  attained  its  present  prominence  under  the 
management  of  Karl  Ferrein,  a  German.  It  now  be- 
longs to  a  stock  company.  There  are  1041  employees 
in  the  store  and  laboratory  connected  with  it.    On  an 
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The  Chann  of  Dainty  Stylish 
Qothes  Can  Be  Yours 


Mn.  N.  L.  Lmm.  of  Su  Did*.  CaL.  vffew 


'I  am  mmtini  m  Mw  itmn  ththui 
^nmtm^^tm  Mat  I  i—  «  —  l»  Pumi^ 

DiuNdDyelhy 

lis.  S.  L  Umi*.ol  LbcMiU^  Va:; 


DiamonaDyes 

Tmh  Aboot  Dtm  for  Hom  So 

ft  Mt  twa  ciMiw  of  fitria.— Aai—J  nbre  Fahria  —J  Vctwabte  Fftw  F«Mm.   ,,..    « 
glaadykMMianlitmfBbrio.    Cottoa  — d  Li— • -»  vttiUW*  «— Jabria-  "W— 


/abrici.  aad  THawowl  Diw  m  Cottoa.  Liaaa.  o>    

UtTin  Fabria.'ntktt  VM  mrabute  tht  Vary  Bmi  raaaksaa  BVEKY  fabric, 
Diammi  Dy$t  Sdt  M  loCmtH  fm  P^dmm' 
Vdoafcla  Book  mmI  SamalM  Pn 

•i  yhmUt  or  Ml  Itt  Mh  DiaMid  DyM.     V , 

tbi  DMMsd  Dyt  Awnal  aad  Diractiaa  Book,  aUo  j«  mjM«  «r  Dved  Clotb-Fnft 

WELU  ft  RICHARDSON  OOMPAHY.  BURUHGTON.  VERMOiff 
•AND  M  MOUNTAIN  STRRST.  MONTREAL  CANADA- 


■  Mad  ymillM  faaMW  book  of  hdM 


Om  «f  Mr  aanf  stybt  aad  eAKttiQuI  pa^  appMriig  is  the 


30  years  of  big  continuous 
advertising  means  day  in  and 
day  out  profits  for  the  dealers. 

The  proof  thai  one  k^nd  of  dye  cannot 
produce  satisfactory  results  on  all  materials 
is  found  in  the  enormous  sales  of 


Diamond  Dyes 


Wells    &    Richardson    Co. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  AND  200  MOUNTAIN  ST. 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 


average  over  seven  hundred  thousand  prescriptions  are 
filled  in  this  pharmacy  every  year.  When  the  pre- 
scription is  delivered  a  receipt  is  handed  to  the  patron 
giving  the  names  of  pateint  and  physician,  the  date 
when  it  was  filled,  and  the  price.  Twenty-two  female 
typists  are  employed  to  copy  and  number  the  prescrip- 
tions and  eighty  pharmacists  to  fill  them.  There  is  a 
threefold  checking  system  to  eliminate  mistakes." 


Gould  and  Pyle's  "Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery"  is  designed  to  be  the  same  convenient  and 
trustworthy  reference  manual  in  the  field  of  general 
medical  information  that  Gould's  Pocket  Medical  Dic- 
tionary is  in  the  more  special  one  of  definition  and  pro- 
nunciation. Druggists  desiring  a  handy  reference  book 
covering  broadly  the  fields  indicated  will  find  this  little 
staunchly  bound  volume  well  suited  to  their  needs.  It 
measures  3^  by  6%,  contains  more  than  500  pages,  and 
costs  a  dollar. 


"Look  how  low  the  sun  is,  doctor  I" 

"Yes,  I  don't  believe  he'll  last  through  the  night." 


A  CHEMIST  a  football  player?  No;  you  would 
scarcely  expect  it  Neither  have  you  any  right  to 
demand  that  every  druggist  shall  have  either  the  knack 
or  the  acquired  knowledge  of  ad- writing. 

Advertising  is  a  branch  in  its  own  right,  as  com- 


prehensive as  materia  medica.  A  pharmacist's  train- 
ing, not  infrequently,  has  been  along  other  lines.  Yet 
he  believes  in  advertising;  must  advertise,  in  fact,  or 
get  left  at  the  quarter-post. 

And  right  here,  in  the  logical  course  of  events,  is 
where  the  Manning  Monthly  Advertising  Service  comes 
in. 

The  service  includes  copy  for  newspaper  ads,  book- 
lets, circulars,  folders,  blotters,  mailing  cards,  counter 
slips,  circular  letters,  letters  to  physicians,  locals  and 
signs,  mail-order  ads,  illustrated  window  displays,  pic- 
ture slide  advertising,  and  every  other  form  of  ad- 
vertising which  the  busy  druggist  is  apt  to  need. 

Exclusive  local  use  of  this  service  is  guaranteed 
clients. 

There  is  a  full-page  ad  in  the  front  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  it  won't  do  any  particular  harm  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 


The  Successful  Man. — There  is  no  discredit  in  be- 
ing a  shoemaker,  but  there  is  in  making  a  bad  shoe. 
To  the  great  man  work  is  as  necessary  as  breathing 
and  eating.  It  is  only  the  lazy  who  pretend  to  have 
a  contempt  for  fame  or  riches.  Men  who  are  made 
for  success  do  not  wait  for  somebody  to  help  them, 
they  help  themselves.  They  do  not  wait  for  opportuni- 
ties; they  make  them.  There  is  no  success  for  the 
idler,  the  coward,  the  unprepared,  the  impractical,  and 
those  who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  improve  their 
minds. — Dr.  Bernard  Hollander. 
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(Superseding  prevloaa  Issaea) 

ninstratinit  and  describinit 
the  most  complete  line  of 

DECORATED    TIN    BOXES 

for  dispenslnit  pnrposes  ever  offered 

THE    RETAIL    DRUG    TRADE 

Boxes  for  every  requirement 
of  the  Modem  Dmit  Store. 

A  complete  supply  of  all  styles  and 
kinds  kept  In  stock. 

American  Stopper  Company. 


Dwldht  and  Verona  Streets. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Third  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
OF  THE  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Co. — 
The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  November  14  and  15.  There 
were  present  Messrs.  Avery,  Heinritz,  Beal,  Kauffman, 
Rothwell,  Zwick,  and  Freericks. 

The  business  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,259,235.33  at  a  premium  of  $94,484.19, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year  of  $1,532,674.29  at  a  premium  in- 
crease of  $18,511.55.  Of  the  total  insurance  there  was 
reinsured  $887,575.00  at  a  premium  of  $10,155.11,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  reinsurance  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year  of  $484,175.00  at  a  premium  of  $5,683.67. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  the  total  business 
in  force  amounted  to  $11,789,393  at  a  premium  of  $121,- 
253.88,  of  which  amount  there  was  reinsured  $999,198.50 
at  a  premium  of  $11,767.94. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  rein- 
surance reserve  of  the  company  was  increased  by 
$7,729.80,  bringing  it  to  a  total  of  $55,191.77.  The  other 
liabilities  of  the  company  on  that  day  for  all  purposes, 
including  fire  losses,  amounted  to  $3,650.53.  The  total 
assets  of  the  company  on  that  day  amounted  to  $338,- 
235.83. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  com- 
pany made  a  saving  in  premium  cost  to  its  policyholders 
of  nearly  $32,000.00. 

The  losses  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $32,557.47.    The  expense  charged  against 


the  business  of  the  first  nine  months  amounted  to 
$31,847.39.  The  total  income  for  the  first  nine  months 
amounted  to  $117,211.29,  and  the  total  disbursements, 
including  bond  purchases  and  dividends,  amounted  to 
$125,687.51.  The  total  U.  S.  and  Ohio  County  and 
municipal  bonds  of  the  company  have  a  par  value  of 
$309,111.14. 


"George  Washington/'  read  the  small  boy  from 
his  history,  "was  born  February  22,  1732,  A.  D," 

"What  does  *A.  D.'  stand  for?"  inquired  the  teacher. 

The  small  boy  pondered.  "I  don't  exactly*  know," 
he  hesitated.  "After  dark,  I  guess." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal, 


"A  VERY  attractive  method  of  displaying  rubber 
gloves  is  to  inflate  them  over  an  inverted  soda  tum- 
bler. The  hand  shape  may  be  made  perfect  by  blow- 
ing air  into  the  gloves  through  a  glass  tube  or  a  soda 
straw.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  thin  sur- 
geons' or  ordinary  all-rubber  household  gloves.  This 
makes  a  novel  addition  to  displays  of  rubber  goods. 
The  appearance  of  a  number  of  hands  with  no  visible 
support  is  striking." 

How  is  that  for  an  "idea?"  And  how  would  you 
like  a  collection  of  such  ideas,  some  better,  some 
worse?  "350  Dollar  Ideas  for  Druggists"  is  a  little 
book  jammed  full  of  <lhbm,  and  it  can  be  had,  post- 
paid, by  sending  one  dollar  to  E.  G.  Swift,  Publisher, 
Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  cream  skimmed  from  15,000  gallons  of  corks — 
that's  what  a  bag  of  Circles  A's  is.  And  the  fact  that 
nearly  35  million  of  them  are  used  annually  is  a  strik- 
ing testimonial  to  undisputed  merit. 

Every  Circle  A  turned  out  is  just  as  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it. 

Poor  corks  are  a  poor  investment.  Customers  growl 
in  disgust  when  a  cheap  cork  crumbles  away,  leaving 
a  piece  firmly  set,  just  out  of  reach,  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  And  the  next  time  they  take  the  prescrip- 
tion somewhere  else.  Cheap  corks,  cheap  pharmaceuti- 
cals: why  not? 

Send  20  cents  to  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  113 
Twenty-third  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  sample  pack- 
age of  100. 


Old  Lady  (offering  a  policeman  a  tract)  :  I  often 
think  you  poor  policemen  run  such  risk  of  becoming 
bad,  being  so  constantly  mixed  up  with  crime. 

Policeman:  You  needn't  fear,  mum.  It's  the  crim- 
inals wot  run  the  risk  o'  becomin'  saints,  bein'  mixed 
up  with  us! — Punch. 


In  case  you  should  "burn  out"  to-night — Heaven  help 
it!— do  you  feel,  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  you'd  get  your  insurance  money?  What  do  you 
know — actually  know — about  the  companies  you  are  in- 
sured in?  Is  the  agent  you  dealt  with  a  "pretty  good 
fellow?"    Is  that  the  reason  you  hold  a  certain  policy 


or  two?  But  what  do  you  know,  actually  know,  about 
his  companies?  The  agent  couldn't  help  you  if  you 
bumped  up  against  red  calamity  with  a  breath-expell- 
ing thump.  He'd  put  in  his  time  explaining,  not  check- 
writing,  if,  indeed,  he  came  near  you  at  all. 

You  can  know  the  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company— or  any  other  company,  for  that  mat- 
ter. You  can  write  to  your  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment and  get  information  which  is  absolutely  correct. 
Then  you  can  send  for  the  company's  literature  and 
learn  that  there  is  a  signal  saving  in  premium  cost 

Soundness  and  Saving.  What  more  could  you  ask? 
What  more  is  there  to  be  gained? 

The  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Company's 
address  is  1215-16  Mercantile  Library  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.     Write  to-day. 


Three  Irishmen  were  stopping  at  a  second-rate 
hotel,  and  one  of  them  had  imbibed  so  freely  at  the 
bar  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  room,  in  which 
also  slept  a  negro  in  a  separate  bed.  His  comrades, 
as  a  practical  joke,  proceeded  to  paint  the  Irishman's 
face  black.  In  the  morning,  when  awakened  by  the 
proprietor,  he  got  up,  and  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
himself  in  the  mirror. 

"Oh,  bejabers  I"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  lot  of 
blamed  idiots,  shure  they  have  gone  and  woke  the 
nigger  by  mistake!" 

And  he  crawled  back  into  bed  again. 
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Shall  You  Buy  a  New  Soda  Fountain  Soon? 


If  so,  we  solicit  the  oppartnnity  to  bid  on  yoor 
layout  on  the  basis  of: 

Best  quality  of  raw  matoriala. 

SkiUed,  contented  mechanics  worldnir  under 
ideal  conditions. 

BeantifnU   practical   and    up -to -the -minute 
designs. 

The  very  latest  improTements  for  conyenience 
and  ease  of  operators. 

Prices  the  very  lowest:  terms  of  payment  to 
meet  your  convenience. 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  we  can  do,  we 
wUL 


1914  DESIGNS  ARE  READY. 


American  Soda  Fountain  Company^  271-281  Congress  sl,  Boston^  Blass. 

WAREROOMS:  New  York.  N.T.     Atianta,  Ga.     Philadelphta.  Pft.     I>allas,  TezM.     SuiFmeiM^GU. 


There  are  seven  letters  in  "Horlick,"  so  if  you 
spell  the  word  straight  across  and  then,  right  over  this, 
spell  it  straight  up  and  down,  you  save  an  "L."  "L" 
in  this  case  does  not  represent  $50,  but  many  a  fifty- 
dollar  note  has  been  made  selling  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk.  If  satisfied  customers,  increased  business  and 
more  profits  mean  anything  to  you,  supply  the  original, 
which  is  Horlick's.  Attractive  advertising  matter  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Ask  Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  MERCHANT  in  the  Middle  West. advertises:  "Out- 
ing shirts — soft  as  a  government  job — and  not  so  hard 
to  get." — Michigan  Tradesman. 


The  wide-awake  druggist  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  novelty,  a  non- 
talk,  top-of-show-case  seller.  It  gives  the  place  a  touch 
of  briskness,  a  spicy  completeness,  like  a  dash  of  nut- 
meg in  a  Tom  and  Jerry. 

And  now  comes,  clamoring  for  a  high  place  of 
honor  as  a  ready  seller,  Nifty  Nibbs. 

Nifty  Nibbs!  There's  a  whole  volume  of  sprightli- 
ness  bound  up  in  the  mere  name! 

And,  really,  there's  a  field,  an  opening.  The  use 
of  castor  oil  as  a  physic,  both  for  children  and  adults, 
seems  to  be  growing  every  day.  People  are  taking 
castor  oil  now  who  wouldn't  have  thought  of  it  two 


or  three  years  ago.  It  has  gained  firmer  footing  as  a 
household  remedy. 

But  plain  castor  oil — ugh !  It  gives  one  the  shivers 
to  think  of  it.  It  is  not  one  whit  short  of  barbarism 
to  force  an  innocent  little  kid  to  gulp  down  a  teaspoon- 
ful — mixed  with  tears. 

No  need  of  it  now,  either.  There's  Nifty-Nibbs, 
the  castor  oil  chocolate  creams.  It's  a  treat  to  take  a 
dose. 

Nifty  Nibbs  are  put  up  in  IS-cent  boxes,  a  dozen 
in  a  handsome  self-selling  counter  display  package. 
"Set  it  on  the  counter  and  then  forget  it,"  is  the  direc- 
tions the  company  gives. 

With  every  dozen  you  get  an  extra  box — 13  boxes 
for  $1.20.    Your  profit  is  75  cents.   Can  you  beat  that? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be 
found  a  double-page  advertisement  featuring  Nifty 
Nibbs.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  ever}'  word  of  it.  Mail 
the  coupon  to  the  manufacturers,  the  Therapeutic 
Specialty  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 


University  of  Michigan  Notes. — Two  unusually 
bright  young  men  are  assisting  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  School  of  Pharmacy.  These  arc 
Clifford  Conklin  Grover  and  Neal  Bryan  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Grover  was  bom  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1888,  and 
graduated  from  the  Manchester  High  School  in  1907. 
He  has  already  acquired  the  titles  Ph.C.  and  B.S., 
and  is  now  a  graduate  student  working  for  the  M.S. 
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LITHOGRAPHED  LABELS 

on  tin  containers  are  durable  and  lasting 
advertisements  for  the  goods  contained. 

Invest  part  of  your  advertising  appropria- 
tion in  this  class  of  consumer-appeal- 
advertising  and  your  sales  efficiency  will 
be  increased. 

Our  force  of  artists  is  at  your  service. 
AMERICAN   CAN  COMPANY. 

Oilcatfo  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco 

Montreal 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES. . 


degree.  Mr.  Glover  is  teaching  pharmaceutical  tech- 
nique and  manufacturing  pharmacy  and  assisting  Dr. 
Stevens  in  drug  assaying  and  pharmacopoeial  test- 
ing. He  has  been  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  assay 
committee  of  the  U.  S.  P.  for  the  past  two  years. 

Neal  Bryan  Lawrence  was  borti  in  Winchester,  Kan- 
sas, in  1887,  moving  to  Red  Oak,  la.,  in  1890,  and 
graduated  in  1905  with  first  honors,  for  which  he  was 
oflFered  a  scholarship  at  Chicago  University.  He  de- 
clined, however,  and  entered  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio, 
Mo.  He  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the 
fall  of  1911  as  a  junior  for  the  B.S.  degree  (pharmacy), 
which  degree  was  received  in  1912.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  students  in  the  graduate  school  for  the  M.S.  de- 
gree and  has  charge  of  the  work  of  pharmacognosy 
and  microscopical  examination  of  foods  and  drugs  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck. 


He:    Ah,  darling,  may  I  be  your  captain  and  guide 
your  bark  down  the  sea  of  life? 

The  widow:    No;  but  you  can  be  my  second  mate. 


When  writing  an  order  to  be  mailed  to  a  jobber — 
when  giving  the  jobber's  jolly  salesman  an  order  which 
he,  in  turn,  will  pass  along  to  be  filled,  always  specify 
Merck's  when  the  name  of  a  chemical  is  reached.  Ham- 
mer Merck's  until  the  Merck  habit  becomes  second 
nature.  Merck  stands  for  quality. 


Specify  Roche.  Roche  products  were  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  seventeenth  International  Congress 
of  Medicine  held  in  London  last  August.  Guaiacol, 
Pilocarpine.  Strychnine — in  connection  with  these  the 
word  "Roche"  means  much,  insuring  the  very  highest 
quality.  Pantopon,  Digalen,  Thiocol — these  arc  Roche 
specialties.    Specify  Roche. 


What  the  man  spent  for  flowers  and  candy  before 
his  wedding  was  quite  some. 

But  not  a  red  afterwards. 

Accordingly  the  florists  and  confectioners  filed  a 
bill  in  the  federal  court. 

"This  merger,"  they  protested,  "is  in  restraint  of 
trade!" 


In  casting  about  for  a  method  or  two  by  which 
you  may  add  to  your  income,  have  you  considered 
"fitting  glasses?"  Ophthalmology  is  at  once  a  profitable 
and  a  dignified  calling.  Many  druggists  have  taken  up 
this  work.  Many. more  will  take  it  up  during  the  com- 
ing winter.    IV hy  not  you? 

You  may  take  your  choice — whether  you  will  attend 
the  courses  given  by  the  Northern  Illinois  College  of 
Ophthalmology,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  in  person, 
or  whether  you  will  take  a  correspondence  course  from 
the  same  institution.  In  either  event  you  are  pledged 
the  proper  training.  Drop  a  card  requesting  further 
information. 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  a  poor  package,  nationally 
advertised,  might  prosper.  Barely  possible.  But  it  is 
not  known  that  any  man  or  company  has  yet  been 
foolish  enough  to  put  a  fortune  back  of  a  poor  pack- 
age, so  we  have  no  figures  on  which  to  base  a  definite 
pronouncement. 

The  packages  put  out  by  heavy  advertisers  are  all 
high-grade — we  know  that.  And  success  is  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  pattern  after. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  house  that  pet  prep- 
aration of  yours,  or  your  "own"  line,  in  artistic  at- 
tractiveness? Wouldn't  it  pay,  don't  you  think?  The 
National  Can  Company's  lithographed  cans,  for  in- 
stance. There's  a  positive  sales-force  in  one  of  these 
cans. 

Send  for  a  catalogue.  Our  meaning  will  be  much 
clearer  after  you  have  looked  it  over.  Address  Na- 
tional Can  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Dot  was  very  lonesome  and  U4ihappy  the  other  day, 
and  mother  heard  her  grumble  to  herself: 

"What  did  I  get  horned  into  this  house  for?  There 
isnt  but  one  of  me,  and  there  is  three  or  four  of  the 
Ellerton  boys." 


Bookkeeping  is  not  altogether  a  laughing  matter, 
and  the  simplest  method  is  always  the  best  method. 
The  Richmond  &  Backus  Company  have  devised  a 
very  simple  method,  which  is  now  in  use  by  hundreds 


of  druggists  and  other  merchants.  It  permits  the 
user  to  render  a  complete  itemized  statement  of  a  cus- 
tomer's account  instantly.  It  is  known  as  the  "com- 
bined ledger-statement  system."  The  company  says: 
"Write  us  on  your  business  stationery  and  we  will 
send  Catalogue  *K'  and  a  full  set  of  actual  size  forms 
for  examination."  Address  the  Richmond  &  Backus 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Sinner  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

Whereupon  the  attorneys  for  the  Sinner  filed  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  scales  were 
out  of  order. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


It  would  be  found  that  little  acts  are  sometimes  the 
biggest,  if  we  were  permitted  to  gauge  them  by  re- 
sults. Just  the  mere  dropping  of  a  post  card — how  in- 
consequential it  may  seem  I  And  yet  many  a  thousand- 
dollar  note  has  flowered  from  no  sturdier  a  starting- 
point.  And  in  this  connection,  without  unduly  kinking 
the  clumsy  chain  of  thought,  let  it  be  suggested  that 
you  drop  a  card  to-day — right  now — to  the  American 
Stopper  Company,  Dwight  and  Verona  Streets,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  "A."  This  company  has  a 
most  complete  line  of  decorated  tin  boxes — ^boxes  for 
every  requirement  of  the  modern  drug  store.  For  that 
preparation  of  yours  you  ought  to  find  just  what 
you've  been  looking  for. 
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A  New  Package  and  an  Old  Friend. — The  old- 
time  charcoal  wagon,  which  appears  on  the  label  of  the 
handsome  metal  box  in  which  Murray's  Charcoal  Tab- 
lets are  now  sold,  is  the  only  thing  old  fashioned  about 
the  tablets  unless  it  be  considered  old  fashioned  to  fur- 
nish these  well  known  tablets  of  their  unusual  high 
quality.  The  new  style  package  adopted  for  this  pop- 
ular article  protects  the  delicate  tablet  from  the  absorp- 


tion of  atmospheric  moisture  and  impurities  and 
economical  methods  of  manufacture  enables  the  pro- 
prietor to  give  a  much  larger  package  than  previously 
sold  at  retail  for  twenty-five  cents. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  ten-cent  article  a  smaller 


'  package  is  now  put  up  in  the  same  style,  containing 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  the  larger  size.  The 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  package,  its  in- 
creased size  and  the  introduction  of  the  ten-cent  size 
have  greatly  stimulated  the  demand. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  Murray's  Charcoal 
Tablets  has  induced  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
imitations  of  this  famed  article  that  we  feel  it  a  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends, 
the  druggists,  to  this  superior  and  meritorious  article 
which  has  held  its  supremacy  purely  through  quality 
of  material  and  care  in  manufacturing  since  their  in- 
troduction in  1877. 

Every  druggist  knows  the  value  of  charcoal  in  vari- 
ous digestive  troubles — for  many  years  nothing  but 
powdered  charcoal,  which  is  not  soluble  in  water,  un- 
tidy and  difficult  to  swallow,  could  be  had,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets  by  A.  J. 
Ditman,  druggist,  New  York,  solved  the  problem  and 
the  public  have  richly  appreciated  their  convenience  as 
well  as  their  superiority  over  the  host  of  imitators' 
substitutes  that  have  sprung  up  since  their  introduction. 


Willie:    "Mama,     what's     that     stuck     in     papa's 

throat?" 

Mother :    "That's  papa's  Adam's  apple." 

Willie:    "And  did  he  swallow  it  green?" 

Mother:    "Don't  be  grotesque,  dear;  papa  wears  a 

brass  collar-button." — Cornell  Widow, 
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The  Best  1913 

Xmas  Post  CanI  Proposition 

ExcIuMTe  American  Designs 
Exceptional  Assortment 
Extraordinary  Value 

The  best  50  subjects  from  three  (3)  first-dass  American  factories. 
Good  cardboard,  attractive  color  combinations,  dainty  designs, 
assorted  colored  background. 

Styfo  No.  2964.3036.40 

SOSabJMU                                                                                                                                                                                        1 

Write  for  our 
1914  Local 
View  Cird 

Pricot  by 

NOTE    THE    ATTRACTIVE    TRADE    PRICES 

2.00  for    aOO  aMortedL 
3.00  for  1000  assorted. 
By  Mall  8  caots  per  lOO  extra. 

Our  XiiM 

Tof  Cstaloi 
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II  you  Mfc  for  tt. 

THE   AMERICAN   NEWS   COMPANY 

N08.  0-18  Park  Place                                                             NEW  YORK  CITY 

Much  gratification  was  expressed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  that  the  department  houses  and  down-town 
drug  stores  had  withdrawn  patent  medicines  at  cut 
rates  from  their  advertisements,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  a  schedule  will 
soon  be  adopted  on  stmdries  and  toilet*  goods.  Man- 
agers no  longer  desire  to  do  business  at  a  loss,  and 
never  before  have  dry  goods  stores  shown  such  a 
willingness  to  co-operate  with  druggists  in  maintain- 
ing living  prices,  and  there  is  an  enormous  interest  be- 
ing taken  locally  in  price  maintenance. 


Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
GiCAL  College  of  Philadelphia. — On  Thursday  evening, 
November  20,  1913,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  De- 
partment o,f  Pharmacy  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege welcomed  the  largest  first-year  pharmacy  class 
which  the  institution  has  ever  had.  An  informal  en- 
tertainment and  smoker  made  the  "newcomers"  feel 
perfectly  at  home  among  the  old  "grads."  While  some 
professional  talent  helped  to  entertain  the  gathering, 
home  talent  from  both  alumni  and  student  body 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Dean  Sturmer 
and  Professors  Stewart,  Kimberly,  Vanderkleed, 
Meeker,  and  Beardwood  were  called  upon  for  short 
addresses,  and  they  responded  in  their  usual  clever 
manner.  The  affair  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
composed  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Fischelis  ('11)  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Youngken   ('08). 


^  An  increase  in  the  registration  of  55  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  last  session  has  made  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  some  of  the  laboratories  and  increase  the 
equipment  of  the  same.  A  new  dispensing  laboratory 
is  being  equipped,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  by  De- 
cember 1. 

The  course  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  has  been  ex- 
tended and  includes  a  series  of  lectures  by  well- 
known  men  engaged  in  different  lines  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal endeavor. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  3,  the  Meeker 
Analytical  Chemistry  Society,  at  its  first  meeting  of  the 
present  school  year,  devoted  the  time  allotted  for 
scientific  discussions  to  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry 
and  mefhod  of  preparation  of  granular  effervescing 
salts.  Papers  were  presented  by  Messrs.  D.  J.  Brown 
and  R.  Hassenplue.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Professor  Meeker  and  many  important  phases  of  the 
subject  were  brought  out  by  Professor  Sturmer  and  Dr. 
R.  Fischelis. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  17,  1913,  the 
Senior  Pharmacy  Class  will  entertain  the  Junior  Class 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  former.  Professor 
Sturmer  will  act  as  toastmaster. 


"The  doctor  says  I  must  quit  smoking.  One  lung 
is  nearly  gone." 

"Oh,  dear,  John.  Can't  you  hold  out  until  we  get 
enough  coupons  for  that  dining-room  rug." — Washing- 
ton Herald. 
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HOSTEHER'S  STOMACH  BIHERS 

IS  ADVERTISED  EVERYWHERE  AND  ALL  THE  TIME. 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS  KNOW  IT  IS 

THE  BEST  TONIC  AND  STOMACH  REMEDY 

THEY  WILL  BUY  IT  IF  YOU  GIVE  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 


Order  a  liocid  supply  from  your  Jobber  to-day  and  tben  write 
OS  for  attractive  store  displays,  novelty  cards  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Imoklets. 

THE  HOSTETTER  COMPANY. 

39  and  60  Water  Street.  •  •  nTTSBUHOH.  PA. 


Prescription  patrons  appreciate  a  typewritten  label ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  much  more 
legible;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decipher 
some  druggists'  handwriting.  The  L.  C.  Smith  type- 
writer has  a  platen  especially  equipped  for  the  writ- 
ing of  labels.  Elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  will  be 
found  a  picture  showing  just  how  it  is  done.  Look 
for  it. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  is  ball-bear- 
ing at  all  frictional  points  and  will  be  found  in  every 
way  satisfactory  as  a  part  of  your  drug  store  equip- 
ment. Send  for  literature,  to  the  L.  C  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"Have  you  purchased  your  new  car  yet,  Mrs. 
Noorich?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"No,  Mr.  Smithers,  I  ain't  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  whether  to  get  a  gasoline  car  or  a  limousine  car. 
Maybe  you  can  tell  me—does  limousine  smell  as  bad 
as  gasoline?"  inquired  the  lady. 


A  Good  Offer. — Druggists  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  profitable  merchandise  to  add  to  regular  lines 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Sidney  R.  Feil,  president  of  The  S.  R.  Feil  Co.,  Mfg. 
Chemists,  of  Geveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Feil  is  a  registered  pharmacist,  and  through 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  action  of  drugs 


has  perfected  a  medicinal  stock  salt  called  Sal-Vet, 
which  has  been  very  successfully  used  by  thousands  of  . 
the  best  farmers  and  breeders  as  a  live-stock  condi- 
tioner and  vermifuge.  Agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  prominent  breeders  indorse  Sal- Vet.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  selling  specialty  now  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Feil  is  a  live  advertiser,  using  back  cover  pages 
in  most  all  the  farm  papers,  generally  going  into  the 
highest-priced  mediums  and  other  papers  of  quality 
which  cover  the  great  stock-raising  sections  every- 
where. 

To  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  Sal- Vet  in  any  sec- 
tion where  stock  is  raised  is  worth  considerable  every 
year  to  any  druggist,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling 
special  attention  to  the  splendid  offer  Mr.  Feil  makes 
to  our  readers.    It  should  interest  every  live  druggist 


Wives  of  great  men  remind  us  of  it  pretty  often.— 
Woman's  Home  Companion, 


True  to  nature  and  fragrant  as  the  flowers. 
Eighty-four  bulk  odors.    Lundborg's  perfumes. 

A  whole  book  has  been  written  when  the  above 
has  been  set  down — if  you'll  stop  to  consider  it 

A  true  flower-odor  is  what  perfumers  strive  for. 
Lundborg  has  achieved  it. 

Stock  Lundborgs  and  hold  every  single  customer 
who  buys  once — ^just  once! 
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A  Satisfied  Ciutomor  is  the  Druggist's  Best  Advertisement 

TheMarvelWhirlingSpraySjrringe 


Gold  Medal  Awarded  —  Paris,  190: 
By    the    Societe    d'Hygiene    of    Frano 

as  the  latest  and  best  improvement  in  vagina 
Syringes.  Particular  attention  is  called  t 
the  fact  that  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  con 
stniction  the  Maryel  Syringe  dilates  am 
flushes  the  vagina  with  a  volume  of  whirlin] 
spra^,  which  smooths  out  the  folds  and  permit 
tne  mjection  to  come  into  contact  with  an< 
cleansing  the  entire  surface. 

Fully  Protected  by  Patents. 


You  can  safely  recommend  it 
Has  no  rival  on  the  marlcet,  is  well  advertised* 
pays  ajKood  prolit,  quality   guaranteed.      The 
MARVQ«  is  returnable  for  exchance  if  found 
defective  and  reported  promptly. 

THE  MARVEL  COMPANY 

Sole  Proprietors 
44  East  .23rd  Street,       -       -       -       New  York 

BRANCH  OFHCES: 
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Londes,  Esfbad  11  Qua  Victeris  Sinst 
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The  Responsibility  of  Manufacturers. — Unani- 
mous indorsement  was  given  to  the  sentiment,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion, that  the  maker  has  not  really  sold  an  article 
when  he  has  only  supplied  it  to  the  wholesalers,  and 
the  latter  have  supplied  it  to  the  retailers.  If  it  goes 
no  further  than  that  the  manufacturer's  business  will, 
indeed,  be  short-lived.  The  product  of  the  manu- 
facturers' genius  and  enterprise  in  the  drug  business 
is  sold  for  the  first  time  only  when  his  product  is 
purchased  by  the  consumer,  and  stays  purchased.  The 
maker  depends  for  success  entirely  on  the  good-will 
of  the  final  customer.  He  makes  the  market  for  his 
product  by  the  merit  of  his  goods  or  by  wide  ad- 
vertising, and  if  the  satisfied  customer  is  not  brought 
to  the  store  because  of  such  advertising,  and  the 
druggfist  must  force  a  sale  of  an  unknown  though 
meritorious  article  by  his  sheer  personality,  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  such  items  should  be  based  on  cost  of 
production,  and  the  druggist  should  have  the  extra 
profit  represented  and  usually  spent  in  the  cost  of 
proper  publicity  and  advertising. 

Too  many  manufacturers  of  proprietary  prepara- 
tions expect  druggists  to  buy  and  get  behind  wholly 
unknown  lines  at  near  the  standard  dozen  prices  of 
$2.00,  $4.00  and  $8.00,  and  if  the  druggist  is  "stuck" 
on  these  goods  there  is  no  recourse  except  in  the  debit 
dockets  and  on  the  "dead  stock"  shelves.  The  small 
margin  of  profit  on  which  to-day  the  druggist  is  ex- 
pected to  do  business,  should  make  it  possible  to  get 


exchanges  or  credits  through  the  jobber  on  all  goods 
of  this  character  after  a  certain  time  in  stock,  and 
the  druggist  should  only  buy  from  responsible  houses 
that  recognize  this  principle.— A.  N.  Doerschuk,  presi- 
dent. 


We  quote  from  one  of  the  recent  novels  (Pete 
Crowther)  a  most  pertinent  paragraph: 

"When  a  man  buys  a  cheap  article  he  feels  good 
when  he  pays  for  it  and  then  feels  rotten  when  he  is 
using  it,  but  when  he  buys  a  quality  article  he  feels 
good  every  time  he  uses  it  and  he  thinks  about  the 
quality  long  after  he  forgets  about  the  price." 

None  of  us  like  to  pay  more  than  a  thing  is  worth, 
but  we  realize  that  an  article  built  with  first-class  raw 
materials,  with  skilled  labor,  and  practical  designs, 
cannot  fail  to  give  the  highest  grade  results,  and  that 
is  what  we  gladly  pay  for. 

The  American  Soda  Fountain  Company  write  us 
that  their  soda  fountains  are  built  upon  these  very  lines. 
That  the  letters  they  constantly  receive  from  satis- 
fied customers  prove  that  the  quality  tells  long  after 
price  is  forgotten.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  new  foun- 
tain, we  suggest  that  you  write  asking  for  1914  de- 
signs and  prices. 


The  cheerful  man  does  better  work  and  more  of  it 
than  the  fellow  with  the  grouch.  Be  cheerful  yourself 
and  keep  your  help  cheerful;  it  will  pay. 
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is  supported  by  assets,  not  alone  by  income.  Assets, 
not  income^  can  withstand  a  "conflagration  year.'^ 
A  solid  foundation  of  assets  enables  a  Company  to 
meet  unusual  losses,  and  makes  insurance  safe — 
a  science  instead  of  a  gamble. 

Our  policies  are  supported  by  substantial  assets, 
and  afford  guaranteed  protection.  We  sell  real 
in-sure-ance. 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  NEARLY  $300,000. 
Practical  Draggist  Adjosters.  Saving  in  Premium  Cost. 

The  American  Druggists'  Fire  Insurance  Co.^ 

121S-16  HercantUe  Library  Bldtf., 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit— 
which  point  is  nearest  to  you?  Or  possibly  it  itiay  be 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  where  the  factory  is  located.  The  other 
points  mentioned  are  branches. 

But  it  makes  no  difference.  Write  any  of  them, 
addressing  thus:  Imperial  Glass  Company.  You  will 
receive  a  prompt  and  altogether  satisfactory  reply.  The 
company  would  be  pleased  to  quote  you  prices  on 
glass  bottles  and  jars. 


Annual  Lecture  Course.— The  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  has  for  several  years  conducted  a 
series  of  special  lectures  on  pharmacy  and  allied  sci- 
ences. These  lectures  are  primarily  intended  for  the 
student  body,  but  the  college  urges  that  all  interested 
attend. 

On  November  10  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  delivered  an  address  on  "In- 
sects in  Their  Relation  to  Disease,"  and  on  November 
24  W.  A.  Nightingale,  U.  S.  Navy,  lectured  on  "The 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  what  it  Offers  the 
Pharmacist,"  illustrated  with  over  100  lantern  slides: 

The  remainder  of  the  schedule  is  as  follows: 

December  1,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Miller  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 
on  "The  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants." 

December  8,  Prof.  W.  A.  Pearson  on  "The  Physio- 
logical Testing  of  Heart  Tonics." 

January  19,  Mr.  J.  R.  Roppetoe  of  New  York  on 
"Applied  Pharmacognosy." 

February   9,    Dr.    Herbert    Philipp   of   Roessler   & 


Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  on  "Pharmaceutical  and  In- 
dustrial Uses  of  the  Earth-alkali  and  Alkali  Peroxide 
and  Perborates." 

February  23,  Prof.  Harry  F.  Kellar  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Central  High  School  on  the  "Chemistry  of  1'  e 
Radio-Elements." 

March  9,  by  John  F.  Anderson,  Director  Hygiene 
Laboratory  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  on  "The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  what  i:  is  doing  for 
the  public  health." 

March  23,  Dr.  E.  M.  Chacc,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, Washington,  on  "The  Volatile  Oil  Indust-y  in 
America." 


"When  it  reaches  the  consumer — and  thereafter," 
Note  the  word  which  we  have  had  the  printer  set  in 
italics.  And  thereafter.  It's  the  thereafter  thafs  im- 
portant when  you  buy  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  isn't, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  get  a  kind  that  may  be  approx- 
imately up  to  standard  before  the  bottle  is  opened. 
But  thereafter!  Permanent  potency— full  U.  S.  P. 
standard,  3  per  cent  10  volumes — a  special  specified 
label  on  every  bottle;  that's  what  you  get  when  you 
get  Hydrox.  That's  what  your  customers  get  when 
they  get  Hydrox. 

Moreover,  the  Hydrox  plan  of  advertising  and 
selling  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  square  deal  to 
the  druggist.  Write  the  Hydrox  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  for  effective  adver- 
tising helps. 
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Aetal  Clips  and  Fasteners 

that  will  satisfy  your  every  expectation. 
They  hold  fast  and  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  your  tubes. 

Send  for  samples  and  price. 

ARTHUR  COLTON  COMPANY 

1 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PiMufmacirtkjJ  MftcluiMiy  and  Lftboimtoij  AppBaneat 

794  Jefimoa  Ave,  Detroit,  MkL,  U.S. A. 
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Word  grafting  does  not  mean  word  purloining; 
grafting  is  used  in  its  horticultural  sense.  Word 
grafting  means,  then,  the  piecing  together  of  words 
or  parts  of  words  to  make  new  words.  "Sealpacker- 
chief"  is  a  sample.  This  new  combination  is  made  up 
of  parts  of  the  words  sealed,  package  and  handker- 
chief. 

Handkerchiefs  in  sealed  packages. 

This  is  a  big  and  profitable  side-line  in  the  larger 
places.  A  very  attractive  counter  "salesman"  cabinet 
is  loaned  free  with  the  first  order.  Sample  hand- 
kerchiefs to  hang  from  the  top  of  the.  display  rack 
are  also  furnished  free. 

The  International  Handkerchief  Mfg.  Co.,  136th 
to  137th  Sts.  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the 
originators,  makers  and  sole  distributors.  The  com- 
pany buys  back  all  unsold  stock  at  any  time,  for  any 
reason,  without  any  question  whatsoever.  To  the 
druggist,  the  venture  is  altogether  one-sided  and  en- 
tirely without  risk.  What  there  is  to  be  made,  he 
can  make;  it  is  impossible  to  lose. 

The  field  is  wide.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  a  possible  customer — many  times  a  year. 

The  company's  full-page  advertisement  may  be 
fotmd  on  another  page.  Look  it  up. 


"I  WANT  some  sort  of  present  for  a  young  lady." 

"Yes,  sir;  fiancee  or  sister?" 

"Er — why — she  hasn't  said  which  she  will  be  yet." 


What  Mr.  Walrus  says  attracts  no  end  of  atten- 
tion. Just  now  he  is  saying,  in  connection  with  his 
soda  fountain,  the  "Commoner:"  "Like  all  others  are 
offering,  only  we  make  it  better  and  sell  it  for  less." 
Concerning  the  "Eitherway"  he  says:  "An  absolute 
sovereign.  No  other  approaches  it.  Syrup  lifts  guar- 
anteed a  lifetime."  The  "Wonder,"  he  says,  "is  far 
ahead  of  anything  in  its  class.  Made  for  the  man 
who  requires  a  good  but  inexpensive  outfit."  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  get  into  communication  with  "Mr. 
Walrus?"  Send  to  the  Walrus  Mfg.  Company,  De- 
catur, 111.,  for  catalogue. 


"Why  do  you  insist  on  trying  to  sell  me  beefsteak 
and  beans  and  buckwheat  cakes?"  demanded  the  bar- 
ber.   "I  told  you  all  I  wanted  was  two  fried  eggs." 

"Well,  I  was  in  your  shop  yesterday,"  retorted  the 
restaurant  man.  "All  I  wanted  was  a  shave,  but  you 
bulldozed  me  into  a  shampoo,  a  foam  fizz,  and  a  tonic 
rub." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


In  these  modern  days  of  Wilson  the  First,  corres- 
pondence done  in  handwriting  isn't  just  the  thing,  you 
know.  Sooner  or  later  you'll  have  to  invest  in  a  type- 
writer. Why  not  an  Underwood,  "the  machine  you  will 
eventually  buy?" 

In  open  competition,  the  Underwood  has  stood  all 
tests  for  speed,  accuracy  and  stability.  Make  a  thor- 
ough investigation — and  then  buy  an  Underwood. 
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CODEINE 

ALKALOID        SULPHATE        PHOSPHATE 

Of  U.  S.  P.  Standard  as  to  Parity  and  Solablllty, 
and  In  all  respects  Indicated  for 

Efficient  Prescription  Workand  Precise  Pliarmaceuticais 
CMEMICAL.S 

MEDICINAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TECHNICAL 

SPECIFY  "P-W-R    ORIGINAL    PACKAGES" 


YORK 


lA 


vy.   I.OUII 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  "AI^BANY  " 

MEDICINAL 
CHEMICALS 


We  have  a  full  line  of  highest  quality 
products,  meeting  every  requirement  of 
both  physician  and  pharmacist. 


MEDICINAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TECHNICAL 

CHEMICALS 


ALBANY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


A  SHOW  WINDOW,  nowadays,  has  a  value  that  was 
not  attached  to  it  twenty  years  ago.  Show-window 
space,  now,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  newspaper  space. 

But  how  to  make  use  of  it? 

Slipshod  methods  and  window-dressing  are  abso- 
lutely incompatible.  There  must  be  the  elements,  order, 
color-harmony,  timeliness;  and  to  these  might  be  added 
a  dozen  or  so  more  which  we  will  conveniently  bunch 
under  the  blanket-designation,  "the  possession  of  a 
-sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

A  little  volume  of  almost  inestimable  value  is 
"Window  Displays  for  Druggists,"  published  by  R  G. 
Swift,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  $1.00.  It  is  jammed  full  of  good  ideas 
on  window-dressing  and  the  text  is  fully  illustrated, 
the  pictures  being  photographic  reproductions  of  win- 
dows which  have  actually  had  a  pulling  power. 

Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  These  windows 
will  get  business.    Why  not  get  the  hook? 


Mother  (to  park  policeman)  :  "My  little  boy  wants 
to  see  the  monkeys.  Can  you  direct  us  to  the  apiary?" 
— Boston  Transcript, 


You  will  find  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  an  adver- 
tisement featuring  the  four  products  of  the  Expurgo 
Manufacturing  Co.,  815  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
There  are  Expurgo  Anti-Diabetes,  Expurgo-Lapis, 
Expurgo   Anti-Bright's    Disease   and   Expurgo   Blood 
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We  have  an  easy  Mail   Course 
for  Druggists  in  :   :   :    :   :    :   : 


Practical  Optics 


Hundreds  of  Brother  Druggists  are  adding  many 
dollars  to  their  income  by  examining  eyes  and  fitting 
them  for  glasses. 

You  can  do  the  same  if  you  will  apply  yourself 
about  15  minutes  daily  and  mastering  our  simple,  easy 
course  of  lessons  in  Practical  Optics.  When  you  have 
mastered  our  lessons  we  have  legal  authority  to  issue 
Diploma  and  D^^ree,  "Doctor  of  Optics." 

Any  man  capable  of  being  a  pharmacist  can  take  up 
our  course  with  every  assurance  of  success  and  without 
any  special  preparation. 

The  entire  course  costs  you  only  $8  ($10  outside  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Territories)  and  if  you  wish  you  may 
divide  the  payments  by  paying  $2  for  first  lesson  and 
fi  weekly  thereafter.    Full  particulars  upon  request. 


American 

Optical 

College 


Dept  S 

Detroit 

Mich. 


Salt.  These  products  are  well  advertised,  sell  readily, 
and  should  be  carried  in  stock  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  growing  demand.  Expurgo-Lapis  is  listed  at 
$12.00  per  dozen,  Expurgo  Anti-Diabetes  at  $16.00  per 
dozen,  Expurgo  Blood  Salt  at  $6.00  per  dozen,  and 
Expurgo  Anti-Brighfs  Disease  at  $12.00  per  dozen. 


"I  SIMPLY  can't  stand  the  toot  of  an  automobile 
horn." 

"How's  that?" 

"A  fellow  eloped  with  my  wife  in  an  automobile, 
and  every  time  I  hear  a  horn  toot  I  think  he's  bringing 
her  back." 


Double-strength  ice.  Sounds  funny.  Double- 
strength  glass  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  But  double-strength 
ice! 

Yet  the  idea  isn't  so  odd,  after  all,  when  considered 
in  its  proper  setting.  And  its  proper  setting  is  Puffer's 
Sealed  Soda  Fountain. 

The  thermos  bottle  and  PufiFer's  Sealed  Fountain— 
both  are  based  on  the  same  principles. 

Keep  the  warm  air  out.   Keep  the  cold  air  in. 

"During  the  hot  spell  in  July  we  served  twice  the 
number  of  customers  we  did  last  year,  and  our  ice 
bill  was  less  than  one-half." — Superior  Drug  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Better  write  to-day  to  the  Puffer  Manufacturing 
Company,  51  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Profitable  Article  for  You> 
It  Sells  Itself! 

The  Odell  Safety  Corn  Razor 


VERY  SIMPLE— EASY  TO  OPERATE. 

Retails  with  three  razor  blades  at 
25  cents. 

A  BIO  SELLER 

Our  four-color  display  container 
which  contains  i  doz.  com  razors, 
each  in  separate  carton,  is  a  silent 
salesman. 

Order  direct,  if  your  jobber  cannot 
supply  you.  Liberal  discount  to 
the  trade. 

Write  to-day. 

ODELL  MFG.  CO.t  4r  Fisher  bmi^  Chicago,  111. 


Get   the   Quantity 
Discounts  on 

PINEX 

The  blii-selllnii  couiih  remedye 

You'll  probably  sell  6  dozen  Pinex — 
perhaps  12  dozen — this  year.  Buy  a 
quantity  and  increase  your  profit. 

Discount  on  6  dozen  order,  5^;  on  12 
dozen,  8%.     Through  your  jobber. 

Biiiiier  Than  Ever. 

Pinex  is  being  advertised  more  heavily, 
and  is  selling  faster,  than  ever  before. 
People  who  always  made  their  own  cough 
remedy  are  now  buying  Pinex,  getting  a 
better  article  and  paying  the  druggist  a 
better  profit.  One  of  the  best  money-makers 
a  druggist  ever  touched.  The  sale  ts 
dnaranteed*  Stock  it  up!  Get  the 
discounts! 

The  Pinex  Co..  Ft«  WaynetlniL 
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Expiir^o- Anti-Diabetes 

This  preparation  is  the  only  reliable  and 
thoroughly  tested  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
Diabetes  Hellltoa  aad  Inalpldva. 

Physicians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
endorse  this  valnable  remedy. 

Expiir^o-Lapis 

is  the  only  known  core  for  Gall  Stones,  Kidney 
and  Bladder  Stones,  Gravel  and  all  Kidney  Trouble 
arising  from  Uric  Acid  origin. 

Expiirdo  Anti-Bri^ht^s 
Disease. 

A  thoroughly  tested  and  dependable  remedy  in 
Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria  and  Kinored 
Ailments. 

Expiir^o  Blood  Salt 

is  an  excellent  remedy  for  Dyapepala,  Soar 
Stomach*  HeartbvrB*  Gonatl|iatlon»  etc**  etc. 

This  mixture  is  compounded  so  as  to  resemble  in 
essence  and  effect  the  salty  parts  of  the  human 
blood. 


d<M«B» 


Aatt-Dlab«tos  $16.00 1 

Blood  Salt  $6.00  p«r  4 

Bxpvio  Aatt*Brldkt's  DU«m«$12.00  pmt  4c 

THE  EXPURGO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sia  N.  CLAIK  SIBBBT.  GBICAOO.  lU. 


DON'T  FORGET 

That  ''Fitting  Glasses"  Right  is  an  interestti^ 
and  profitable  Profession. 

It  gives  you  standing  in  your  community. 

We  will  train  you  right. 

Correspondence  and  Attendance  Courises. 


WriUforPairtimdan 
1913  Catalog  Now  Out 

Northern  IlKnois  CoDege  of 
Ophthalmology 

MASONIC    TEMPLE,    CHICAGO 
Our  WiatM*  Nicht  Claiiii  B«cia  Jftnawy  Bh,  1914. 


To  BECOME  a  registered  pharmacist  is  the  dream  of 
every  well-nourished  drug  clerk.  The  accumulation  of 
sufficient  knowledge  is  the  barrier  to  be  surmounted. 
The  acid  test  is  applied  at  State  Board  examinations. 

Now,  what  are  these  State  Board  examinations? 
Of  what  do  they  consist?  What  kind  of  questions  do 
the  examiners  ask?  How  should  they  be  answered? 
Should  the  applicant  go  deeply  into  detail,  or  should 
his  replies  be  concise  and  very  much  to  the  point? 

A  little  book  entitled  "Board  Questions  Answered,"" 
published  by  E.  G.  Swift,  P.  O.  Box  4S4.  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  the  price  being  $1.50  postpaid,  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  clerks  who  propose  to  take  the  State  exam- 
ination. Complete  sets  of  boar d-of -pharmacy  questions,, 
from  several  different  States,  are  correctly  answered. 
A  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  it.  It  will  quiet 
many  troublesome  surmises.  It  is  a  good  book  to  add 
to  the  little  drug  library. 


The  only  man  in  the  country  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress reads  the  same  way  whichever  end  you  start  it 
is  O.  M.  Reger,  Reger,  Mo.,  according  to  the  Brook- 
field  (Mo.)  Gazette, 


To  the  ever-crowded  druggist  "Henley's  Book  of 
Formulas,  Receipts  and  Processes"  is  an  extremely  val- 
uable reference  book.  In  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  little  matters  that  come 
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■up,  which  while  "all  in  the  day's  work,"  are  never- 
theless troublesome.  Turn  to  your  "Henley"  and  lo! 
all  anxiety  disappears.  There  are  receipts  of  all  kinds, 
modes  and  methods  in  almost  endless  variety — literally 
a  thousand  ways  to  make  money.  In  the  front  of  the 
Bulletin  will  be  found  a  full-page  advertisement. 
Read  every  word  of  it 


Lady  Visitor:  "Cheer  up,  my  good  man.  You 
know,  'stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make.' " 

"No,  indeed,  lady.  It  takes  dirt  and  disease,  foul 
air,  rotten  food,  flogging  and  torture,  thieving  officers, 
and  graft  higher  up— nowadays." — Life, 


Physicians  who  are  prescribing  Melubrin  as  an 
antirheumatic  and  antineuralgic  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained.  As  it  has  no  effect  on  the  heart 
•or  stomach,  Melubrin  can  be  used  in  most  forms  of 
rheumatism  even  when  cardiac  complications  are  pres- 
•ent.  Unlike  sodium  salicylate,  it  does  not  cause  any 
unpleasant  feeling  when  set  free  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

Melubrin  is  also  used  as  an  antipyretic  in  various 
fevers,  and  its  administration  is  usually  followed  by 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature. 

Melubrin  is  marketed  by  the  Farbwerke-Hoechst 
Company,  of  New  York,  which  company  will  be  glad 
to  give  further  information  to  druggists. 


-PREPARE  FOR- 
STATE  EXAMINATION  IN 

PHARMACY 

WeoffflT A  ooone  of  wtaOj  in  the  elements  of  Fhannaej, 


prepered 
080AB0LDJ 


for  oorreepondenoe  loetniotioii,  mr 
Fbarm.  D  ,  Deen  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
▼erstty  Sohool  of  Fharmaqr,  Chicsffo. 
It  is  the  strongest  oourse  thet  esn  be 
oonstraoted  for  home  students,  and  is 
offered  with  the  assarance  thet  any 
person  who  is  competent  to  beicln  the 
stady  of  Pharmacy  can  be  prepared 
hy  us  as  well  as  br  any  other  means 
tojMss  State  Board  examinations. 

The  course  prepared  by  Dr.  Oldberar 
covers  97  extended  dlTioons;  the  last 
three  are  based  upon  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  which 
book  is  glTsn  to  every  student  in 
addition  to  the  volame  containing  the 
correspondence  lessons.   Intheooorse 

r  detafl  is  eUminated,  bat  the  text  is  soffloiently 

dear  and  explicit  to  prepare  the  student  adequately  for  his  ex- 
aminations. Bedtailon  papers  are  corrected  with  greatest 
care  and  are  returned  to  uie  student  accompanied  by  printed 


STUDY 


SUOCESSniLU 

AT  HOME 


1  to  test  questions.  These  answers  furnish  vahiable 
side-lights  upon  the  work,  as  they  indicate  how  author  and 
instructors  would  answer  their  own  questions. 

Graduates  in  our  Academic  Cknirees  may  receive  entrance 
credits  in  Northwestern  University.  Advanced  credits  are 
also  given  in  various  State  Normal  Schools  and  colleges  of 
high  rank.  This  connection  should  give  students  fullest 
assurance  that  instruction  in  all  courses  is  ona  high  plane. 

Write  fbr  circulars  giving  full  information. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

633-641  South  Wabash  At*^  Chieago^  IlL 
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Eckman's 
Alterative 


FOR  THROAT  AND  LUNGS 


Sells  the  Year  Round 


Constantly  Advertised 


Carried  in  Stock  by  Leading  Jobbers 


ECKMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Until  you  use  the  Eureka  prescription  filing  cab- 
inet you  will,  in  all  probability,  never  know  what  it 
is  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  filing  arrange- 
ment. Until  the  Eureka  system  is  adopted  no  prescrip- 
tion will  receive  the  treatment  to  which  its  impor- 
tant mission  entitles  it.  Until  the  Eureka  cabinet  finds 
a  place  in  the  store  no  prescription  department  is  fully 
equipped.  Send  for  a  catalogue,  addressing  E.  B.  Read 
&  Son  Co.,  427  East  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"GooD-BY,  DEAR.     Til  be  home  right  after  church.** 
"Good-by,  mother.  I  hope  God'll  like  your  new  hat." 
—Life. 


During  the  holiday  season  the  Arthur  A.  Water- 
man Company  is  putting  extra  selling  help,  in  the 
way  of  heavy  magazine  advertising,  back  of  the  "A. 
A."  line  of  Fountain  Pens. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  big  increase  in  demand.  Are 
you  prepared? 

The  "A.  A."  Waterman  pen  is  known  wherever 
ink  is  used.  It  has  stood  all  tests  and  has  never  been 
known  to  disappoint  Every  part  is  made  and  tested 
by  skilled,  experienced  workmen.  All  parts  are  guar- 
anteed. 

The  company  furnishes  an  attractive  display  case 
free  to  every  druggist  who  adds  the  "A.  A."  line. 
Write  to  Arthur  A.  Waterman  &  Co.,  22  Thames 
Street,  New  York,  for  catalogue  and  trade  discounts. 
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"Right  before  your  eyes"  there  may  exist  an  op- 
portunity to  make  money  that  you  never  yet  have 
seen.  Do  you  stand  well  in  your  community  ?  Have  you 
poise,  balance,  self-respect?  Do  people  have  confidence 
in  you,  come  to  you  with  their  troubles? 

Then  why  not  take  up  optics?  Had  you  ever  thought 
of  it?  Hundreds  of  druggists  have,  and  are  making 
money  examining  eyes  and  fitting  glasses. 

If  you  apply  your  mind  to  the  lessons  only  15 
minutes  each  day  you  may  expect  to  master  the  course 
and  become  a  Doctor  of  Optics. 

The  entire  course  (mail)  costs  you  $8.00  and  may 
be  paid  in  installments,  if  desired.  Write  to  the  Amer- 
ican Optical  College,  Dept.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  full 
information. 


TiLLiE  Clinger  says  she  may  be  mistaken,  but  she 
estimates  that  spending  two  months'  salary  for  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  is  about  like  buying  thirty  dollars' 
worth  of  gingersnaps. — Dallas  News, 


Clerks  may  come  and  clerks  may  go,  but  a  Sag- 
inaw Show  Case  goes  on  forever!  It  is  always  on  the 
job,  displaying  goods  to  the  best  advantage  and  win- 
ning new  customers.  Its  artistic  finish  and  general 
serviceability  makes  it  an  almost  indispensable  part 
of  the  modern  drug  store's  sales  equipment.  Write 
for  a  descriptive  catalogue.  Address  Saginaw  Show 
Case  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Michigan. 


We  Advertise  Your  Store 
Without  Charge, 


All  the  Good  Housekeeping  Stores  re- 
ceive constantly  the  benefit  of  advertising 
in  magazines  having  nearly  two  million 
circulation.  You  can  become  a  Good 
Housekeeping  Store,  without  charge  or 
obligation,  provided  you  carry  a  ^r  assort- 
ment of  nationally  advertised  goods*  are 
progressive  and  in  good  standing  com- 
mercially. Sign  and  send  the  coupon- 
well  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

We  constandy  direct  the  public  to  stores 
which  carry  the  litde  sign,  "Advertised 
Goods  on  Sale  Here,*'  by  means  of  power- 
ful magazine  advertising.  Besides,  we 
furnish  free,  cuts  for  local  advertising,  ideas 
for  window  display,  moving  picture  slides, 
tell  you  what  manufacturers  supply  free 
display  material,  and  put  your  ncune  on  the 
complimentary  mailing  list  for  "Good  Store- 
keeping**~a  quarterly  review  of  the  best 
retail  selling  ideas  from  all  trade  papers 
published.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon— 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  join  the  satisfied 
fcunily  of  5000  dealers  who  like  our 
methods. 

Dealers  in  any  of  these  lines  are  eligible: 
hardware,  furniture,  drugs,  groceries,jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  dry  goods,  general 
stores,  building  materials.  Sign  and  send 
the  coupon. 

DEALERS'  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine, 


119  West  40th  St» 
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BOOKS  FOR  PHARMAOSIS. 

THE  Spatula  Soda -Water 
Guide  for  many  yemn  has  been 
recognized  as  tne  most  exhaus- 
tive, most  practical,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  book  of  the  kind  on 
the  market  Entirely  rewritten, 
brought  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Its 
author,  Mr.  E.  F.  White,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  accomplished 
soda-water  expert  in  the  world, 
and  in  his  book  are  thousands  ot 
suggestions  and  formulas  that  are 
to  be  found  nowhere  else.  About 
200  Izrfft  double-column  page&9x6, 
bound  m  an  attractive  cover,   rost- 

Said,    11.00    (Foxeign  4s.);  with 
PATULA  I  year,  I1.50  (Foreign 
8s.). 

HOW  TO  HAEB  SBOW  GAIDS.- 

A  practical  treatise  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  artistic  lettering  with  pen 
and  brush  for  the  use  of  retail  merchants 
and  their  clerks,  b^  Charles  A.  Miller. 
Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams,  alpha- 
bets, sample  signs,  etc  Heavy  coated 
mu>er.  The  handsomest  and  most  use- 
iul  book  on  the  subject  published.  120 
pages.  Price,  li.oo  (Foreign  4s.);  with 
Spatula  i  year,  I1.50  (Foreign  Ss.). 

1000  WAYS  AND  SCHBHB9  TO 
ATTSACT  TIADB.-Tliis  book  is  the 
result  of  over  five  years  of  observation 
and  labor,  and  describes  more  than  a 
tiiottsand  ideas  that  druggists  and  other  1 
tradesmen  have  succesnullv  put  into 
practice  to  increase  their  safes.    Many 

ol  them  have  transformed  losing  businesses  into  profitable  ones. 
Almost  anv  one  of  them  will  bring  you  larger  business  and 
|iye  you  a  Digger  income.  208  pages  oH  xy  and  120  illustrations. 
Printed  on  the  oestof  white  paper  and  bound  in  a  handsomely 
ornamented  cover.  Price,  postpaid,  |i.oo  (Foreign  4s.);  witn 
tiie  Spatula  i  year,  I1.50  (Foreign  Ss.). 


TOILET  PIBPAIATIONS.— A  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
of  Casein  Massage  Creams,  Complexion  Creams,  Cold  Creams, 
and  Face  Creams;  Powders,  Toilet  Lotions,  Camphor  Ices,  Bath 
Tablets,  and  other  similar  preparations,  including  hundreds  of 
tiie  latest  and  best  formulas.  Compiled  and  edited  by  L.  W. 
MaishalL  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents  (Foreign  2s.);  with  The 
Spatula  i  year,  I1.25  (Foreign  66.). 

SPATULA  BEn  BOOE.-A  classified  list  of  medicinal  herbiu 
giving  botanic  names  and  common  names,  with  properties  01 
each.  A  concise  and  practically  complete  list  Arranged 
alphabetically  under  both  the  scientific  and  common  names,  so 
any  herb  may  be  instantly  found.  Price.  50  cents  (Foreign  2s.); 
with  Spatula  i  year,  I1.25  (Foreign  66.). 

ONE  THOUSAND  POEHULAS.-A  compUation  giving  the 
practical  working  druggist  full  information  about  the  making  of 


one  thousand  of  the  most  common  and  salable  preparations  by 
L.W.  Marshall  Price,  75c  (3s.);  with  Spatula  I  year,  I1.35  (7s.). 

SPATULA  VETEBINAEY  POEHULABY.-A  collection  of 
practical  formulas  for  all  diseases  common  among  hors^  cattle, 
twine,  poultry  and  dogs,  by  L.  W.  Marshall  50  cents  (Foreign 
as.);  with  Spatula  i  year,  I1.25  (Foreign  66.).  , 

SPATULA  CUT  CATALOGUE. -12th  edition.  The  best  col- 
lection of  half-tone  and  line  cuts  for  advertising  and  illustrating 
purposes  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations. 
Price,  50  cents  (2s.);  with  Spatula  i  year,  I1.25  (Foreign  66.). 

100  ILLUSTIATED  ADS.-A  collection  of  loo  illustrated 
ads  and  a  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  cuts,  all  designed  especially 
fer  druggists.  50  cents  (Foreign  2s.);  with  Spatula  i  year,|i.25 
(Foreign  6s.). 

1^  Send  9^eni  stamp  for  SptUuia  Soda  Girl  in  colon  on  card- 
hoardt  sample  copy  of  Spatula  and  catalogue  of  books. 


TBE  SPATULA.  2  SUDBUIT  BUILDINO.  BOSTOR. 


is'^THE**true  Peroxide  Soap 

because 

it  is  made  with   Peroxide   of  Zinc. 
Peroxide  of  Zinc  is  stable 
and  does   not   decompose 
in  a  soap  before  its   use 

Therefore: 

Specify  Peroxide  Zinc  Soap  R.  &  H.  in 
order  to  have  a  soap  with  Peroxide 
Qualities, 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co., 

100  Wniiam  Stitet,  New  York. 


"We  can  show  you  how  to  make  a  small  investment 
in  equipment  pay  you  surprisingly  large  dividends." 
Get  yourself  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Drug  Store  Man!  If 
there's  anybody  who  can  show  you  anything  like  that, 
you're  sport  enough  to  be  "with  him/'  aren't  you? 
Make  the  man  who  put  that  statement  on  record 
either  prove  it  or  take  it  back !  Write  him  to-day.  Ad- 
dress C.  H.  Bangs  Druggists*  Fixture  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


"You  American  girls  have  not  such  healthy  com- 
plexions as  we  have,"  said  the  English  beauty.  "I  can- 
not understand  why  our  noblemen  take  a  fancy  to  your 
white  faces." 

"It  isn't  our  white  faces  that  attract  them,  my  dear," 
said  the  heiress.     "It's  our  greenbacks."— ii>^i>if<?/fj. 


Continually  and  nationally  advertised — such  an 
aggressive  policy  can  bring  about  but  one  result,  that 
being  increased  demand.  Moreover,  the  company  will 
send,  free  of  all  expense,  to  any  one  who  will  drop 
the  merest  little  card  indicating  receptiveness,  a  full 
supply  of  booklets  for  local  distribution,  thus  con- 
necting the  actual  consumer  with  the  ocean-to-ocean 
publicity  campaign.  The  booklets  will  all  be  imprinted 
on  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  with  the  druggist's 
name,  thus  giving  the  local  dealer  a  deserved  slice  of 
the  benefit.  All  this  is  the  plan  of  the  Eckman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  the  interests  of  Eckman's  Al- 
terative for  Throat  and  Lungs.   Drop  a  card. 
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Pnvfit  IB  anored  an  Drag^rifltB 
Luibwt'aWliito 
Red  Spmo«« 


t  A.i\Qf    Pw»fitiaaM 

How?    Just  like  this: 

(1)  CostpOT^roMof  WHITB  PINBasd 


I  oval  4-os.  bottl«s« 

B««tly  wrapped  la 
(2)  Salllatf  pHca,  par  bottla. 
(d)  2A  X  144=     -       -       • 
(4)  36.00-18.00=  -       • 
/a^  ?«^9?-i  x»        .       . 


SIA.OO 

.2A 

36.00 

21.00 

140% 


Wearetbaabaolirta  orlilaatora  of  Wklto  Maa  aad  lad 


Wklta  riaa  aad  lad  Spraca  is  the  abeolote  peer  of  all 
oooffh  roedieloes.  These  two  fiuste  aoooant  tor  the  abao- 
hite  retell  popalartty  of  White  Plaa  aad  led  Spraces  It 
never  fails  to  rive  satistection  (every  bottle  is  coaranteed), 
aad  oaa  bottle  sella  aaother. 

To  effect  a  wider  introdaction  of  this  prepaiatioii,  wemake 
the  foUowinff  FREE  OFFERs 

With  every  dross  of  White  Mae  aad  Red  Spmce  (4-oa.) 
we  will  ship  Ireldht  prepaid  ^  dross  af  oar  csele- 
brated  Broachlal  Loseades*  to  retail  at  lOc.  par  box. 
aad  oae  exoelleatly  BMde.  alckel-platad  paper-waidbt 
desk  dock. 

Order  now.  and  avoid  the  September  rash.  White  Plae 
aad  Red  Spmce  will  not  spoil  dorinff  the  Summer  nionths. 
Besides,  we  will  date  Toor  bfll  October  1st,  60  daji. 

LAMBERT  &  LOWHAN  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

"Originatois  of  White  Pfaie  and  Bed  Sprooe.** 


To  ONE  who  finds  it  impossible  to  go  to  college,  tak- 
ing a  correspondence  course  often  opens  the  way  to 
State  registration.  The  Interstate  School  of  Corres- 
pondence, Chicago,  offers  a  course  covering  27  ex- 
tended divisions,  the  last  three  being  based  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  book  is  given  to  every  student 
in  addition  to  the  book  containing  the  regular  corres- 
pondence lessons.  All  unnecessary  detail  is  eliminated, 
recitation  papers  are  corrected  with  great  care,  and 
printed  answers  accompany  corrected  papers  when  they 
are  returned  to  the  student.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  the  student  thoroughly  for  the  test  of  State 
examination,  and  the  percentage  of  successful  appli- 
cants graduating  from  this  school  is  relatively  high. 
Winter  is  the  best  time  to  study.  Write  for  free  in- 
formation, addressing  Interstate  School  of  Corres- 
pondence, 653-641  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


She:  George,  dear,  here's  a  scientist  who  says  the 
earth  is  wabbling  on  its  axis.  What  do  you  suppose 
they  can  do  about  it? 

George  (absently) :  Open  up  the  muffler,  reverse 
the  lever,  shut  off  the  power,  lubricate  the  bearings,  and 
tighten  the  wheel  cap. — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 


Medical,  photographic  and  technical  chemicals  of 
the  very  highest  quality.  Specify  "Albany"  when  or- 
dering and  dismiss  all  doubts  as  to  quality.  If  it's 
"Albany"  it's  right 


I 


THE  HYDROX  PLAN  of  adver- 
^     dsins  and  selling  is  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  "A  Square  Deal 
to  the  Druggist** 

YOUR  JOBBER  WILL  TELL  YOU 
that  we  are  offering,  in  HYDROX 
CERTlFIEDPeroxideofHydrogen— 

A  product  of  CERTIFIED  purity- 
Made  with  the  highest-^de  chanr 
icals,  by  the  nitrate  barium  binoxide 
process — 

No  hydrochloric  acid  or  cheap  car- 
bonate barium — 

Permanent  potency— corks  need  no 
wiring — 

A  special  "CERTIFIED"  label  on 
every  bottle — 

Full  weight- 
Brand-new,  carefully-treated  botdea — 

Full  U.  S.  P.  Standard,  3  per  cent  10  vols. 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  thereqfter — 

Effective  advertising  helps  for  the  druggist — 

The  creation  of  a  consumer-demand  that 
keeps  the  goods  moving. 

Attractive  prices: 

4-oz.,  lOc  8-oz.,  15c.  16-oz.,  25c. 

HVDIIOK  CHKMICALCa 


GoogTe 
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EVER    NEED    DUPLICATES 

Of  Fom   Lattars.  Price  Lists.  Bills.   iBvoloes.  Drawlois.    Haass. 
■•ports.  ANYTHING  ?   Then  take  adnuita^  of  our  offer  of 

lO  DAYS'  TEIAL.  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

and  become  one  of  thotunnds  of  ntitfed  oostomen  who  all  agree  Uiat 

Daas*  Improved  Tip  Top  Daplicator 

is  the  simpleBt  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  duplicating,  on  the  market 

100  Copies  from  Ptti-wrltten  and  AO  Copies  from  T^pe-written  OriginaL 
Bach  machine  contains  a  continuouB  roll  of  our  new  **Daasco*'  Oiled 

FarchmeBt  Back  duplicating  surface  which  can  be  used  over  and  over  Btnia. 

If  you  have  tried  other  dupUcatora  without  success,  you  will  be  more  than 

pleased  with  ours. 
Complete  Dvpllcator,  Cap  Slse  (prints  ^^18  Inches).  <D  A  i\i\ 

Price,  «7.6^    Bpedal  discount  of  88>^^.  Net  Frlce  90«^^^ 

FELIX  A.  C.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daos  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THERE  ALWAYS  ON  THE  JOB 

displaying  goods  to  the   best   advantage   and   winning   new 

customers.    You  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  case  of  this  kind. 

The   cemented   joint   construction   used   by  us  makes   tbem 

absolutely  dust  proof  and 
is  the  only  practical 
method  of  putting  to- 
gether all  plate  -glass 
show  cases. 

Write  to-day  for  one  of  our  catalogues  showing  a  complete  line 
of  show  cases  and  fixtures.    Our  prices  will  interest  you. 

SAGINAW  SHOW   CASE   CO..   Ltd. 

SAGINAW.  W.  S..  MICHIGAN. 


"Do  YOU  truly  and  honestly  believe  that  all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal?"  asked  Jimpson  of  the  genial 
philosopher. 

"I  sure  do,"  replied  the  G.  P.  "Free  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  equal  to  not  less  than  three  square 
meals  a  day." — Life. 


No  DRUG-STORE  EQUIPMENT  is  Complete  without  a  row 
of  Phenix  Dispensing  Tanks.  To  attempt  to  pour 
olive  oil,  castor  oil  or  glycerin,  for  instance,  from  a 
shelf  bottle  is  little  short  of  primeval.  It  is  also  a 
little  short  of  suicidal  to  a  man's  peace  of  mind  and 
self-respect. 

The  use  of  Phenix  Dispensing  Tanks  should  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  a  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
trio  mentioned  above,  but  tanks  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time  as  convenience  suggests,  until  there  is  a 
whole  row  of  them. 

The  Phenix  tank  is  now  fitted  with  an  improved 
detachable  tray,  which  adds  somewhat  to  its  efficiency. 
Customers'  bottles  are  filled  directly  from  the  pump 
spout,  and  all  drip  returns  to  the  tank.  The  cover  is 
hinged,  and  fits  snugly,  excluding  the  dirt  and  dust. 

These  pump-tanks  are  furnished  lettered  with  Oleum 
Olivce,  Oleum  Ricini,  Glycerinum  or  Turpentine, 
2-gallon  capacity)  for  $1.80.  Names  other  than  these  four 
will  be  painted  on  the  tanks  for  25  cents  additional. 

The  manufacturer  is  Whitall  Tatum  Company, 
Philadelphia,  with  branches  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Isn't  it  peculiar  that  the  human  race  will  get  along 
for  years  and  years  without  something  that  is  really 
needed,  and  then,  all  at  once,  pop!  and  the  thing  is 
here? 

The  world,  for  centuries,  perhaps — ^at  least,  for  a 
hundred  years — has  needed  a  really  reliable,  effective 
corn  razor.  And  now  it  is  here.  Its  name  is  the  Odell 
Safety  Corn  Razor,  it  has  three  blades,  and  sells  for 
25  cents.  An  even  dozen,  in  separate  cartons,  are  put 
up  in  a  very  artistic  display  container,  for  top-of-show- 
case  use,  and — they  really  sell  themselves!  Write  the 
Odell  Mfg.   Co.,  407  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  to-day. 


"What's  that  girl  singing?"  said  Mr.  Top-floor  to 
the  bellboy. 
"  *0h,  Promise  Me,* "  replied  the  youth. 

"Well,   for  goodness'   sake,  go   down  and   promise 
her  whatever  she  wants  and  charge  it  to  my  account." 


It  is  not  an  uncommon  condition  that  the  best 
post-card  propositions  come  late  in  the  year.  And  so 
it  is  this  season.  The  American  News  Company,  Nos. 
9-15  Park  Place,  New  York,  offer  what  they  term 
"extraordinary  value  in  an  exceptional  assortment  of 
exclusive  American  designs."  The  company's  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Write  for  1914  post-card  samples,  and  for 
Christmas  toy  catalogue. 
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MR.  WALRUS  Says: 

My  1914  line  of  WALRUS  SODA  FOUNTAINS  wiD  embody 
Three  Diitiiict  Grades  of  Conatruction,  Arrangement  and  Materials, 
namebr: 

THE  EITHERWAY.  An  Al>aolute  Sovereign.  No  other  make 
of  Apparatus  nearly  approaches  it.  Ssnrup  Lifts  Guaranteed  a 
Lifetime. 

THE  COHIIONER.  Just  like  all  others  are  otfering,  only  we 
make  it  better  and  sell  it  for  less. 

THE  WONDER.  Far  ahead  of  anything  in  its  class.  Made  for 
the  man  who  requires  a  good  but  inezpensiTe  outfit. 

Sead  for  Gatalois. 

WALRUS    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

DECATUK,  ILLINOIS. 

Largest  Builders  and  Distrihators  of  Poda  Fountains  thzoogh  Jobbers. 
AgeDcies  in  all  prindxNil  cities. 


POND'S    EXTRACT    COMPANY'S 


"VANISHING  CREAM" 


THE  BEST  toilet  cream  on  the  market 
and  the  best  one  for  the  dealer  to  handle 

Writeforparticalarsofoiir$4.00Special 
CaseNETTINGTSPERCENTPROFTT 

IMMMT,  COnJSS  a  GOMPillY,  SsHi 

Dept.  S.      131  HndsoB  Street,  Nov  York  CItf  , 


You  have  heard  the  legend  of  the  fair  .Wenonah 
who,  denied  in  love,  leaped  to  her  death  from  the 
crest  of  Maiden  Rock.  "Maiden  Rock,"  taking  its 
name  from  the  dusky  maiden's  tragic  act,  stands  to- 
day a  little  back  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  a 
silent,  somewhat  wooded  monument.  And  far  up, 
twenty  feet  from  the  top,  possibly,  painted  in  white 
across  its   face,  is  the  word  "Sozodont." 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  standing  forth  in  purest 
virgin  white,  is  the  word  Sozodont.    Look  for  it. 


been  created.  Diamond  Dyes  are  household  words. 
When  a  woman  contemplates  coloring  a  garment  or  a 
fabric  no  other  thought  is  in  her  mind  but  Diamond 
Dyes.  The  company's  advertising  has  leavened  the  en- 
tire loaf.  Flags  of  all  nations  have  been  dipped  in 
Diamond  Dyes. 

It  remains  only  to  reap  the  benefit;  to  carry  the 
stock.  Look  through  your  case  and  if  there  are  any 
missing  numbers,  place  them  on  the  want  book.  And 
drop  the  Wells,  Richardson  Company,  Burlington,  Vt., 
a  card  calling  for  booklets  and  color  folders. 


Doctors  to  right  of  him, 
Doctors  to  left  of  him. 
Doctors  in  front  of  him, 

Eager  and  questf  ul. 
Each  with  a  skilful  eye 
To  find  the  reason  why — 
What  though  the  patient  dies? 

It  was  successful. 

—Lift, 


Then  and  now.  The  old  days  of  the  horse-car — 
how  we  smile  when  we  look  back  and  picture  them! 
And  how  we  thahk  our  lucky  stars  that  we  have  out- 
lived the  mule  that  pulled  them  and  that  we  may 
now  dart  about  in  electric-drawn  and  gas-pushed 
vehicles  snapping  our  fingers,  in  a  small  way,  at  time 
and  space.  And  the  old  days  of  dyeing^an  you  re- 
member them?  The  days  of  logwood  and  catechu,  of 
copperas  and  bichromate  of  potash.  Dyeing  was  in- 
deed a  sad  affair.  And  then^an  you  remember — the 
dawning  of  Diamond  Dyes?  Backed  by  a  generous 
campaign  of  educationary  advertising — which  has  been 
continuous  for  30  big  years — Diamond  Dyes  gradually 
made  their  way,  until — well,  until  to-day  Dye  Day  is 
a  holiday.  We  have  lived  to  see  it — dye  day  sunny 
every  day! 

Throughout  all  these  years  the  Wells  &  Richardson 
Company  has  played  the  game  fairly.   The  demand  has 


No  husband  gives  his  wife  as  much  money  as  she 
wants.    There  isn't  that  much  money. — Common  Sense. 


"My  son  took  a  course  in  advertising  and  got  to  be 
real  good  at  it,"  said  a  certain  druggist.  "But  when 
'the  boy*  went  away  and  I  went  to  writing  the  ads 
myself,  my  business  commenced  to  fall  off.  I  got 
disgusted  and  quit." 

"Can't  he  send  you  the  ads?"  the  druggist  was 
asked. 

"I  suppose  he  could,  but  I  shan't  ask  him.  He's  got 
troubles  of  his  own." 

Here  was  a  man  who  needed  Gould's  service.  The 
M.  P.  Gould  Company,  120  West  32d  Street,  New 
York,  could  have  supplied  him  with  a  series  of  snappy, 
catchy  ads  which  would  have  bridged  the  chasm 
nicely;  and  in  comparison  the  cost  would  have  been 
trifling.  He  would  have  had  exclusive  use  of  the 
system  in  his  particular  locality,  too. 

Gould's  System  is  just  the  tonic  that  many  an  ail- 
ing business  needs  and  it's  good  for  well  ones — ^great 
big,  healthy,  strapping  ones — ^too.  Look  for  this 
month's  advertisement. 
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R    C    E 


CHEMICALS 
ALKALOIDS 
SPECIALTIES 


PANTOPON 

DIOALEN 

THIOCOL 


SPECIFY 


Pr*f«rr«d  by  Pr«fl«rllMM  aad  Dtmpmm»mn 

THE  HOFFMANN-LAROCHE 
CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  REMEDY  for  COUGHS  and  COLDS 


Packed 

ii 

lidfvidial 

Seeit 

Caitois 


1 


Picked 

ii 
lidMiliial 
I  Seeit 

Cartons 


V  &  Sp  SCUDDKR  AND  IVI  A  R  STICK  l-ICORICE 

LozmsM  and  P«ll«ts  In  QUmm  Front  DocoratMl  Tins,  M  A  R-and  Y  AS  Waffars 
In  8  cant  Fancy  Muslin  Bags. 
ALL  WHOLESALERS  Powdsrsd  Ucorics  Extract  and  Root.  all  wholesalers 


Hostetter's  stomach  BITTERS — knowti  the  world  over. 
This  old  remedy  is  being  aggressively  pushed  at  all 
times.  The  Hostetter  Company,  59  and  60  Water  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  always  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  druggist  in  the  sale  of  its  product.  Write  for  at- 
tractive store  displays,  novelty  cards,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  booklets. 


Jealousy  is  the  suspicion  of  one's  own  inferiority. 


A  SPECIAL  free  goods  offer  is  being  made  to  the 
retail  trade  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Schenck  &  Son,  100  North 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  introduce  a  new  and  at- 
tractive display  container  which  will  certainly  help 
druggists  to  sell  the  well  known  Schenck's  Mandrake 
Pills.  For  every  dozen  Schenck's  pills  ordered  from 
your  jobber,  the  manufacturers  will  send  you  direct 
1/12  dozen  free.  Unlike  most  free  goods  offers, 
a  druggist  is  not  obliged  to  place  a  large  order  to 
obtain  the  bonus — in  fact,  no  free  goods  are  supplied 
with  orders  for  over  six  dozen.  A  druggist  ordering 
only  one  dozen  can  get  the  free  goods,  and  conse- 
quently every  druggist  can  take  advantage  of  the 
special  offer  and  obtain  the  unique  display  container. 
Special  order  blanks  can  be  supplied  to  you  by  any 
jobber,  or  you  can  order  from  your  jobber  in  the 
regular  way,  specifying  the  free  goods  and  the  con- 
tainer, or  you  can  order  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers, naming  the  jobber  whom  you  wish  to  deliver 
the  goods.  Send  your  order  at  once  as  the  offer  is 
subject  to  withdrawal. 


Gab:     "The  doctor  has  ordered   Smithers  to  take 
more  exercise." 

Steve:    "What's  he  going  to  do?" 

Gabe:    "He  has  decided  to  roll  his  own  cigarettes.** 


HiGGiNs'  INKS  and  adhesives  are  as  good  as  the 
manufacturer  knows  how  to  make  them — and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  Higgins'  adhesives  are  sweet  and 
clean,  free  from  that  sour  offensiveness  so  often  en- 
countered. It  is  claimed  that  Higgins'  inks  do  not 
corrode.  You  will  like  the  Higgins'  line;  your  cus- 
tomers will  like  it.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts, 
addressing  thus:  Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  271  Ninth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  had  just  announced  her  approaching 
marriage  to  a  young  man  named  Calffy. 

"Hum!"  remarked  an  outspoken  companion.  "He 
will  be  bully  if  he  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  bossy." — 
Lippincotfs. 


F.  W.  Churchill,  Proctor,  Vt.,  who  has  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy, 
and  who  was  a  prize-winner  in  our  recent  contest  for 
best  articles  describing  druggists'  automobile  tours, 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  his  store  and  stock 
by  fire  early  in  November.  He  is  still  doing  business 
at  the  same  place,  however,  and  is  very  much  on  the 
job. 
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N«w  York 


Loadoa 


Perfumes 

**rrB«  to  Nature  and  Fragrant  as  the  Flowers'* 
El^tyflve  Odors  tn  Balk   Perfumes 

HftMs^*  Creams— €U»aipl«xloB  Powd«r«— Talovm 

Powdara— Rov^aa— TolUt  Watara— etc..  ato. 

\UH  ov  MBpU  rooM  whM  la  N«w  York. 

-THK     UUr^DBORO    OO. 

Haavfaotarfai  FarfaoiOT* 

3217-339  ^V^st  17th  St«        -         •         New  York 


PHARMACY 

By  OSCAR  OLDBERG,  Phar.D.,  LL.D. 
01  NMthwetteni  UaiTenttj. 

A  New  Text  Book  on  GSNERAL  PHARIUCT,  theoratioal 

"ifi^SS^Word*'  of  A  great  teaehflr.  The  GOSPEL^ 
PHABMAOT  as  practloed,  written  and  tansht  dorlnfc  flf^ 
ymra  ot  senrioe  in  erery  station.  Brief,  ijain,  simple 
lanfruage  tells  the  atorj  in  rational  sequence,  adTanehiff  the 
stadrat  nradnallT.  ■eoorelyto  a  thorough  understanding  of 
tha  prindples  ofPHABMACfY. 

Ceaplete,  1  Tolaoie.    Peat-paid  $3.00. 

Dealers,  and 

OEOIOE  D.  OOLESBT..  hik.  2N  31tl  St.  CBICAOO. 


GLYGO-THYMOUNE 

TradaHark 

THREE  SIZES-Om  Poand 

Six  Ounce  (Sprinkler  Top) 

Three  Ounce 

Retail  Price,  $1.00— SOc -25c 

KRESS  &  OWEN  COMPANY 

361-363  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


"Green  the  Druggist"  now  has  a  store  in  Tremont 
Row,  Boston.  It  is  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Brown,  who, 
until  recently,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  up-to-date 
establishment  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mr.  Brown  was 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  "Green  the  Druggist,"  hav- 
ing managed  the  store  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


"Have  you  ever  made  a  serious  mistake  in  putting 
tip  a  prescription?"  asked  the  customer  of  the  apothe- 
cary. 

"Never  but  once,"  said  the  drug  man.  "I  charged 
a  man  30  cents  instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  half." — Chi- 
cago News. 


The  Place  For  Yoi 


to  locoto  It  la  a  coflUflnndty  whofo  yoo  caa  taUd 
op  a  |ood  boaiaots  aaioaf  Floataat  ranoaadlai** 
•ad  dood  cUnuitIc  coadldoaa. 

There  are  fluaar  growlBd  citlet  aad  towne  aload 
the  liaet  of  the  Uaioa  Pacific  lallroad  well  tur- 
romded  by  deed  larmlad  commoaltlea.  Seioe  of 
theee  otpoclally  waat  a  dood  drod  ttore. 

Atk  me  lor  a  lltt  of  boaiaots  oponladt.  It't  free 
lor  the  atUaf. 

R.    Al.    smith, 

Coloniaatioa  aad  ladottrial  Adont.  Uaioa  PaclHc 

leilroad  Co.,  loom  16f  Uaioa  Pacific  BsUdiad. 

OMAHA,  NBB. 


CREliE 
ELCAYA 


and  all  SLOAT  A  preparatloiis  oaii 
be  obtained  through  the  leading 
Wholeealo  Druggists  at 

•4.00  A  DOZEN 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

SB  3 IM.  fssalUy  Ihfw^  isbksr 

For  Particulars  write 

JAMES  C  CRANE 

BoleAgSBt 
lOa  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 


GLASS     BOTTLES 
AND   JARS. 

Imperial  Glass  Coe 

Charleroi,  Pa.  . 

Lot  nt  ^ote  yoo  pricot.    Write  oor  aearott  office. 


New  York.       rhiledelphla.        Plttsbvri.        Detroit. 


Sal    Hepatica 

$  12.00  lots,  5^  discoontl  , 

48.00  lots,  8?&  discount  [1*^^** 


100.00  lots,  10^  discountj 


Jobbers. 


BRISTOL-HYERS  CO. 

277-281  Oreeae  Ato., 
BIOOKLTH-NEW  TOU. 
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PURITY 

Highest 

QUALITY 

Oaaranty 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 

niTZSCHE  BBOTHEBS,  New  Tork 


Specify 


u 


:s 


on  your  orders 


A  SAMPLE  LESSON  will  indicate  pretty  clearly,  Mr. 
Drug  Clerk,  what  the  Practical  Druggists'  Institute, 
106  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  can  do  for  you.  Send  for 
it.  After  looking  it  over  it  may  be  seen  that  by 
utilizing  a  little  spare  time,  you  may  be  prepared 
through  its  agency  for  your  State  Board  examination. 
The  course,  which  is  conducted  by  trained  experts, 
has  been  recommended  very  highly,  and  the  cost  is 
small. 


"Do  YOU   obey   the   Bible  injunction   to   love  your 
neighbor?" 

"I  try  to,  but  she  won't  let  me." 


Mr.  B.  W.  'Davenport,  for  several  years  in  the 
office  of  James  C.  Crane,  agent  for  the  Elcaya  toilet 
preparations,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  November  1, 
of  pneumonia  in  his  34th  year.  "Ben,"  as  he  was 
known  by  many,  was  much  liked  by  all  who  met  him. 
He  was  affable  and  a  good  conversationalist,  partly 
as  a  result  of  his  extensive  reading.  His  greatest  de- 
light was  a  quiet  comer  with  a  book.  His  many 
friends  in  the  drug  trade  will  learn  with  sorrow  of 
his  death. 


Jones  to   Brown  :     What's   become  of   your   little 
Western  pony? 

Brown  to  Jones:    Died  of  a  cold. 

Jones  to  Brown:    Ah!     Bronchopneumonia. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  profit  ought  to  look  pretty 
good.  And  there's  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't.  It's 
an  extraordinary  percentage,  an  unusual  profit.    Yet  a 


$4.00  special  case  order  of  Pond's  Extract  Vanishing 
Cream  nets  seventy-five  per  cent  profit.  And  Pond's 
Extract   Vanishing  Cream  is  a   ready   seller,   too. 

Wouldn't  it  pay  to  investigate?  Write  Lamont,  Cor- 
liss &  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  131  Hudson  Street,  New 
York. 


The  old  proverb  that  there's  honor  among  thieves 
is  all  nonsense.  Thieves  are  as  bad  as  other  people. — 
Common  Sense. 


You  can't  get  away  from  your  boyhood — there's  no 
use  trying!  Right  now,  it's  a  thousand  to  one,  you'd 
like  to  take  a  good  big  bite  of  "stick  licorice."  You 
can't  forget.  Look  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  for  a 
life-like  cut  of  the  old,  familiar  friend,  the  black 
"stick"  with  Y.  &  S.  branded  on  it.  Doesn't  it  look 
good?  And  it  is  good.  It's  the  old-fashioned  remedy 
for  coughs  and  colds  and  nothing  can  ever  take  its 
place.  Moreover,  it's  the  wise  druggist  who  plays  it 
up  a  bit.  Put  it  where  the  boys  and  the  grandmothers 
can  see  it.   And  insist,  always,  on  Y.  &  S.    It  pays. 


An  injured  air: 
organ. 


Cavalleria  Rusticana  on  the  hand- 


The  ever-increasing  sale  of  Sal  Hepatica  makes  it 
"good  business"  to  buy  this  excellent  saline  laxative 
in  quantity  lots.  Five  per  cent  may  thus  be  saved  on  a 
$12.00  lot,  or  60  cents.  On  a  $48.00  lot  the  saving  is 
$3.84,  or  8  per  cent.  On  a  hundred-dollar 'lot  the  dis- 
coimt  is  10  per  cent,  or  $10.00.  Order  from  any 
jobber. 
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SEALPACKERCHIEF 


TMAOC  MARn  hm  us  mv  o^r 


A  Profitable  Side  Line  for  the  Druggist 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  are  a  Day  and  Night  Seller. 
Every  minute  ^u  k^ep  open.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  a  possible 
customer — manp  times  a  ^ear. 

Liggett,  Hegeman,    Riker,   Evans,  Kalish  and  other  big  City  Druggists, 

have  seen  its  possibilities,  and  are  selling  SEALPACKERCHIEF  hand- 
kerchiefs to  thousands  of  delighted  customers — ^a  continuous  trade,  and  con- 
tinuous PROFIT. 


This 

Attractive 

''COUNTER 

SALESMAN'' 

CABINET 

is  Loaned 

FREE 

with 

First 

Order 


The 

Hanging 

Display 

Samples 

are 

Supplied 

FREE 

of 

Charge 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  for  both  Men  and  Women, 
are  soft-laundered,  wrapped  in  snowy  tissue,  then  inserted  in  a  Sealed 
package  and  are  ready  for  use;  exceptional  in  Cleanliness,  Quality  and 
Value;  will  give  absolute  handkerchief  satisfaction,  besides  the  sanitary 
advantage  of  being  unhandled  till  used. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK— We  bay  back  your  unsold  stock  at  any  time, 
for  any  reason,  without  quibble  or  question. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  PACKAGES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Full  sample  line  of  Men's  packages  amounts  to  90  cents  )  ,        ,.  ^  ^/.a       /lma 

Full  sample  line  of  Udies*  packages  amounts  to  $1.98  I '«»  d»count  7/10  or  6/30 

WE  PREPAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  ON  SAMPLES 

The  International  Handkerchief  Mfg.  Co. 

ORIGINATORS,  MAKERS  and  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Offices  and  Factories:  136th  to  137th  Streets  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York 


SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  ROOMS 

NEW  YORKs  Broadway  at  25th  Street 
CHICAGO:  230  South  5th  Arenue 

PHILADELPHIA:  Sth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS:  1009  Washington  Ato. 

BALTIMOREi  5  Hopkins  PL 

IfsntUtim  Profit  Sharing  (CaufmiM  in  everj  package 


SEALPACKERCHIEF,  New  York  ^^ 

Pleaie  tend  charges  prepaid*  sample  packages  as  above  and 
full  particulars,  with  underrtanding  that  we  can  return  same  at 
your  expense  if  we  desire. 

FirmName 


Street  and  No., 
Town 


^Slaie, 
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PURITY 

Hltfheat 

QUALITY 

Oaaranty 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 

FBITZSCHE  BROTHERS.  New  York 


Specify 


•s 


on  your  orders 


A  SAMPLE  LESSON  Will  indicate  pretty  clearly,  Mr. 
Drug  Clerk,  what  the  Practical  Druggists*  Institute, 
106  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  can  do  for  you.  Send  for 
it.  After  looking  it  over  it  may  be  seen  that  by 
utilizing  a  little  spare  time,  you  may  be  prepared 
through  its  agency  for  your  State  Board  examination. 
The  course,  which  is  conducted  by  trained  experts, 
has  been  recommended  very  highly,  and  the  cost  is 
small. 


"Do  YOU   obey  the   Bible  injunction  to   love  your 
neighbor?" 

"I  try  to,  but  she  won't  let  me." 


Mr.  B.  W.  'Davenport,  for  several  years  in  the 
office  of  James  C.  Crane,  agent  for  the  Elcaya  toilet 
preparations,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  November  1, 
of  pneumonia  in  his  34th  year.  "Ben,"  as  he  was 
known  by  many,  was  much  liked  by  all  who  met  him. 
He  was  affable  and  a  good  conversationalist,  partly 
as  a  result  of  his  extensive  reading.  His  greatest  de- 
light was  a  quiet  corner  with  a  book.  His  many 
friends  in  the  drug  trade  will  learn  with  sorrow  of 
his  death. 


Jones  to   Brown:     What's   become  of   your   little 
Western  pony? 

Brown  to  Jones:    Died  of  a  cold. 

Jones  to  Brown:     Ah!     Bronchopneumonia. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  profit  ought  to  look  pretty 
good.  And  there's  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't.  It's 
an  extraordinary  percentage,  an  unusual  profit.    Yet  a 


$4.00  special  case  order  of  Pond's  Extract  Vanishing 
Cream  nets  seventy-five  per  cent  profit.  And  Pond's 
Extract   Vanishing  Cream  is   a  ready   seller,   too. 

Wouldn't  it  pay  to  investigate?  Write  Lamont,  Cor- 
liss &  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  131  Hudson  Street,  New 
York. 


The  old  proverb  that  there's  honor  among  thieves 
is  all  nonsense.  Thieves  are  as  bad  as  other  people. — 
Common  Sense. 


You  can't  get  away  from  your  boyhood — there's  no 
use  trying!  Right  now,  it's  a  thousand  to  one,  you'd 
like  to  take  a  good  big  bite  of  "stick  licorice."  You 
can't  forget.  Look  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  for  a 
life-like  cut  of  the  old,  familiar  friend,  the  black 
"stick"  with  Y.  &  S.  branded  on  it.  Doesn't  it  look 
good?  And  it  is  good.  It's  the  old-fashioned  remedy 
for  coughs  and  colds  and  nothing  can  ever  take  its 
place.  Moreover,  it's  the  wise  druggist  who  plays  it 
up  a  bit.  Put  it  where  the  boys  and  the  grandmothers 
can  see  it.   And  insist,  always,  on  Y.  &  S.    It  pays. 


An  injured  air:    Cavalleria  Rusticana  on  the  hand- 
organ. 


The  ever-increasing  sale  of  Sal  Hepatica  makes  it 
"good  business"  to  buy  this  excellent  saline  laxative 
in  quantity  lots.  Five  per  cent  may  thus  be  saved  on  a 
$12.00  lot,  or  60  cents.  On  a  $48.00  lot  the  saving  is 
$3.84,  or  8  per  cent.  On  a  hundred-dollar 'lot  the  dis- 
coimt  is  10  per  cent,  or  $10.00.  Order  from  any 
jobber. 
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SEALPACKERCHIEF 

TMAoc  MAM  MS*  ua  no  or» 

A  Profitable  Side  Line  for  the  Druggist 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  are  a  Day  and  Night  Seller. 
Every  minute  jh>u  k^ep  open  Every  man,  woman  and  child  a  possible 
customer — manp  times  a  ^ear. 

Liggett,  Hegeman,    Riker,   Evans,  Kalish  and  other  big  City  Draggists, 

have  seen  its  possibilities,  and  are  selling  SEALPACKERCHIEF  hand- 
kerchiefs to  thousands  of  delighted  customers — ^a  continuous  trade,  and  con-* 
tinuous  PROFIT. 


This 

Attractive 

''COUNTER 

SALESMAN'' 

CABINET 

is  Loaned 

FREE 

with 

First 

Order 


The 

Hanging 

Display 

Samples 

are 

Supplied 

FREE 

of 

Charge 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  for  both  Men  and  Women, 
are  soft-laundered^  wrapped  in  snowy  tissue,  then  inserted  in  a  Sealed 
package  and  are  ready  for  use;  exceptional  in  Cleanliness,  Quality  and 
Valu^  will  give  absolute  handkerchief  satisfaction,  besides  the  sanitary 
advantage  of  being  unhandled  till  used 

YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK— We  buy  back  your  unsold  stock  at  any  time, 
for  any  reason,  without  quibble  or  question. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  PACKAGES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Full  sample  line  of  Men's  packages  amounts  to  90  cents  "I  ,        ,,  ^  _,,-.       ,  .^^ 

Full  sample  line  of  Udies*  packages  amounts  to  $1.98  |  >«"  diacount  7/10  or  6/30 

WE  PREPAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  ON  SAMPLES 

The  International  Handkerchief  Mfg.  G>. 

ORIGINATORS,  MAKERS  and  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Offices  and  Factories:  136th  to  137th  Streets  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York 


SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  ROOMS 

NEW  YORK:  Bro^lway  at  25tii  Street 
CHICAGO:  230  South  5th  Arenue 

PHILADELPHIA:  Sth  and  Chestant  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS:  1009  Wadiington  Are. 

BALTIMORE:  5  Hopkiiu  PL 

Ifatnlltiitt  Profit  Sharing  (ttimttmm  in  everj  package 


SEALPACKERCHIEF,  New  York  ^^ 

Pleaie  tend  chmrget  prepaid*  sample  packages  as  above  and 
full  pafticulan*  with  understanding  that  we  can  return  same  at 
your  expense  if  we  desire. 

Ftrm  Name 


Street  and  No,  ^ 
Town 


..Slate., 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS 

THE  Tm   ^   m^  BRAND 

THE    STANDARD    OF    QUALITY 


Order  from  your  wholesaler  in  original 
packages  under  our  label  and  guaranty  seal, 
I  ounce  and  upward. 

DODGE  &  OLCOTT  CO. 

NEW  YORE 


Whitney  Glass  Works 

BSTABUSHED  1775. 

Olasa  Bottle  Haniifactiirers 
FLINT        AMBER        GREEN 


Also  ManofactcrTa  off 

machine  Hade  Bottles 
Narrow  and  Wide  Honth 

by  tho 

Celebrated  ** Owens**  Process 

which  pflodacos  valfonnlty  !■ 

HEIGHT    WEIGHT       CAPACITY 

Svperlor  Bottles  In  Evory  Foatvro 


Hmm  York 


OPPlCESs 
Pklla4«lphl« 


Chloi^o 


PACTOIIBS  AND  HOME  OPFICEt 
OLASSBOEO.  NEW  JBBSEY 


OONSOLIDATED 
FRUIT  JAB  CO, 

Hmlactff  mi  th« 
ALLEN     TELESCOPIC 

•ad 
KENT  PATENT  TOPS 
for  Cabs  aad  Tooth- 

•wd«rT»p».       ll/j 

AlvoilBvai  Collapslbto 

DHsklatf  C«pfl* 

ALSO  PULL  LINK  OF 


Tiili«,C««llttal8oriiiklart,8oda 


Sol§  MMHfsduws  off  - 

PatMitCloMdTubt. 


IUIb  Office. 

New  Bniaswlok*  N.  J* 

NewYerkOffloe. 

290Bvoa4 


Pat  got  a  job  moving  some  kegs  of  powder,  and  to 
the  alarm  of  the  foreman  was  discovered  smoking  at 
his  work.  "Gracious "  exclai/ned  the  foreman.  "Do 
you  know  what  happened  when  a  man  smoked  at  this 
job  some  years  ago?  There  was  an  explosion,  which 
blew  up  a  dozen  men." 

"That  couldn't  happen  here,"  returned  Pat,  calmly. 

"Why  not?" 

"Cos  there's  only  me  and  you." 


When  the  sale  of  a  "heavy  seller"  is  guaranteed 
there  can  be  no  possible  risk  in  buying  in  quantities. 

A  hundred  and  forty- four  bottles  of  Pinex — ^you'll 
surely  sell  that  much.  If  ordered  a  gross  at  a  time, 
the  saving  is  8  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  is  saved  on  a 
six-dozen  order.  And  the  sale  is  guaranteed.  Order 
from  your  jobber. 


"Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is,  papa?"  asked  a  little 
Westlake  girl  of  her  parent  the  other  evening.  She 
handed  him  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  he  found  in- 
scribed the  following: 

o 
bed 

After  puzzling  over  the  mysterious  combination  of 
letters  papa  "gave  it  up." 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  explained  the  little  miss.  "I'm 
surprised  at  you,  papa.  Why,  can't  you  see?  It's  a 
little  darkey — a  dark  *e' — in  *bed*  with  'nothing*  over 
him." — Exchange. 
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WANT     ADVERTISEMENTS 

STOIES.  PIXTOUBS  AND  APT ARATUS  FOR  SALE. 

HELP  WANTED,  SITUATIONS  WANTED, 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Rat«0ir-26  words  or  less  (one  imertion),  $1.00;  each  additional  word,  8  cents;  caaik  ioUh  ordtr. 
Copy  ihoold  reach  us  before  the  26th  of  the  numth  to  insure  insertion  in  the  next  month's  issue. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  PHARMACY.  Detroit.  Mich. 


PIRSTCLASS  OPENING  FOR  A  DRUG  STORE.-Wc 
hare  a  room  ready  March  I,  in  the  best  block  in  citv;  no 
competition  in  block  Fastest  growing  city  of  ^ooo  in  Amer- 
ica. Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  party.  Address  Woods 
Bros.,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  la 


IIIOR  SALE  —Best  located  drug  store  in  New  Mexico,  doing 
"  good  business.  Fine  cHma(e  for  lung  trouble.  P.  O.  Box 
239^  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  I2 


WANTED.— We  are  in  need  of  a  registered  pharmacist— a 
good  man  who  is  looking  for  a  place  and  would  like  to 
make  a  change  to  a  small  town  in  Micnigan.  Address  B.  A.  C, 
care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  12 


Ij^OR  SALE.— Owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  proprietor,  a 
"  paving  drug  and  jewelry  store  in  a  live  and  growing  town 
in  Montana — a  railroad  and  trading  center  in  a  prosperous 
mining,  farming,  and  stock-raising  community.  Only  drug 
store  m  the  city,  and  a  money-maker.  Fine  opportunity  for  a 
hustling  young  pharmacist  Address  P.  H.  N.,  care  Bulletin 
OF  Pharmacy.  12 


SALESMAN  WANTED.— In  Ulinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Nebraska,  to  sell  first-class  drug  specialty.  Whole 
time  or  side-line.  Easy  seller,  liberal  commissions.  Address 
Quick  Seller,  care  Bulletin  op  Pharmacy.  12 


WANTED.— We  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  purchase  a 
drug  store  in  a  good  country  town.    Please  address  with 
particulars,  Michigan,  care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.         12 


FOR  RENT.— Room  25  by  17,  for  drug  store,  in  good  loca- 
tion; ^20.00  per  month,  or  $52.00  with  living  rooms  in  rear. 
No  cut  prices  in  Sandusky.  Can  give  five-year  Tease  to  respon- 
sible pajty.    Address  Sandusky,  care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 

12 


DRUG  STORE  WANTED.— Established  drug  business  (no 
cut  rate)  or  information  as  to  a  good  location  for  a  new 
drug  store.   Address  J.  C  C,  care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  12 


SITUATION  WANTED.— By  drug  clerk  with  15  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  city  and  country  drug  stores.  Middle 
West  preferred.  Address  A.  D.  S.,  care  Bulletin  of  Phar- 
macy. 12 


FOR  SALE.- Good  paying  drug  store  in  a  live  growing  town 
in  southern  Idaho.  Invoice  I8000;  I5000  cash,  balance 
terms.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Addrtts  Idaho,  care  Bulle- 
tin OF  Pharmacy.  12 


WANTED. — ^Young,  sinfi[le  man,  recent  graduate  of  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  wishes  position.  Regis- 
tered in  Pennsylvania;  confident  can  register  in  any  State. 
Address  Warren,  care  Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  stating  par- 
ticulars. 12 


WANTED  SITUATION.— In  town  having  a  population  of 
about  20/)00  or  30100a  Am  not  registered,  but  am  a 
college  graduate  and  have  had  six  years*  drug  experience.  Can 
furnish  good  references.  Address  H.  H.,  care  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  ii 


WANTED.— To  hear  from  owner  who  has  good  drug  store 
or  doctor's  practice  for  sale.    Send  description  and  low- 
est price.    Northwestern  Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  STORE  OR  PROPERTY.-I  bring 
buyers  and  sellers  together.  Established  1881.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell,  or  trade  any  kind  of  business  or  property 
anywhere,  write  me,  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  2130  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1 1 


SITUATION  WANTED.— Am  a  young  man  of  22,  with  three 
years'  drug  experience,  and  can  give  best  of  reierences. 
Have  made  and  can  make  good,  and  give  satisfaction.  Moderate 
salary  acceptable  until  have  proven  my  worth.  Would  prefer 
the  situation  in  Detroit  Address  F.  E.  F.,  care  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy.  10 


SALESMEN  WANTED— A  few  bHght  reliable  men  now 
selling  sundries  to  the  retail  drug  trade  to  introduce  the 
Gilbert  Shoulder  Brace.  This  is  an  article  of  merit,  much 
superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  previously  sold,  and  it  is  easy 
to  take  good  orders.    Liberal  commission  paid.    For  further 

Karticulars  write  the  Gilbert  Corset  Co.,  Brace  Department, 
few  Haven,  Conn.  10 


FOR  SALE.- Drug  store  in  Denver,  Colorado,  north  side, 
residence  section,  nine  blocks  to  nearest  competitor, 
comer  on  car  line;  $4500  terms.  Owner,  physician,  wants  to 
devote  entire  time  to  practice.  Arnold-Jones  Agency  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado.  10 


WANTED. — Position  representing  some  good  firm  by  jroung 
druggist  of  12  years^  retail  experience.    W.  A.  B.,  care 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy.  9 . 


DRUG  STORES  FOR  SALE  (snaps);  also  jobs-all  States. 
Physicians,  veterinarians,  dentists,  and  nurses  furnished 
and  kKated.    F.  V.  Kniest,  Oinaha,  Nebraska.    Estab.  1904.    7 
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^THE  DOCTOR'S^  COUGH  SYRUP,^ 

Of  all  preparations  for  cough,  Syrup   Cocillana   Com- 
pound is  the  most  widely  prescribed. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence of  physicians: 

.  1.  Syrup  Cocillana  Compound  has  the  merit  of 
efficiency. 

2.  Being  light  in  color  (in  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  cough  *' mixture**),  it  is  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. 

3.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

4.  It  does  not  induce  constipation. 

5.  Its  name  does  not  suggest  a  cough  syrup 
to  the  layman. 

Supplied  in  pint,  5-pint  and  gallon  bottles. 

Syrup  Cocillana  Compound  commands  a  good  price — 
it  spells  profit  for  the  dispenser. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Laboratories:  Detroit,  Mich^  U.SA.;  Walkerville*  OnL;  Hounslow,  Eng. 

Branches:   New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St  Louis,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis, 

Seattle,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.;  Montreal,  Que.;  London,  Eng.;  Sydney,  N.S.W.; 

St  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India;  Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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CURRENT  PRICES 

DRUQS,  CHBM1CAL8,  ETC. 


OovsaansD  to  Decembbb  1. 


I  foDowtng  quociitloiis  reproaent  the  at- 


Miifln  oihamd  extra.  imleM  otberwtae  ■peol- 
flad:  quantiQeB  of  one  ounoe  or  lev,  oonuUn- 


»■■—■ IP,  balk per  lb. 

1-IbL  oertone  inol per  lb. 

1-OK.  oartons  Inoi.... peroe. 

•tons,  pure per  lb. 

Tfwhntnal pern^ 

.bottle. 
_.  bottle. 

Aeetpkenetldla. per  lb. 

'^ -'fl.  Acetio,  No.  & per  lb. 

V^V»K per  lb. 

Wivan per  lb. 

elieiii.iM]re per  lb. 

GlaoiAi,  oom*l per  lb. 

abflotaite...... per  lb. 

AnMBom,  Medldiial,  Inmp  (S'sM)! 

per  OS. 

powd.  Ob.  M)*«per  os. 

Benaote,  BngHih,  true,  os.  rUle. . 

per  OS. 

o«.b per  OB. 

Oennaii,  1-Ib.  cartone. .per  lb. 

1-oa.  oartoM peros. 

BoradOt  oryet.  •*•••. per  lb. 

powd. per  lb. 

OfTBt,  o.p.,  1-lb.  oartone  inoL, 

per  lb. 

powd.,  c.  p.,  1-lb.  cartons  InoL, 

per  lb. 

Biilyrio.  609( per  lb. 

OMMdyUo,  )^-os.  ▼tola peros. 

Oampoorio. .per  os. 

OarboUo,  cmde  90K,  bbla.  .per  gal. 
80H.bbla..pergal. 
BBS.  obis.. per  gsL 

ttqviq,  med.,  96X per  lb. 

Uquefled,  oom.  [aome  timea, 
mit  daoiceroa'y,  called  ooal- 
tar  ereoaote— see  note  ander 

••Creosote''] per  lb. 

pore  white,  looae  cryat  .per  lb. 
white  OTTBt.  CalTerfa  NoTl, 

per  lb. 
'Mb.bota..perIb. 


MaUnekrodfa 
Gold  Label 


Ohloraoetlo. 

Ohromio 

©.p.. 


5-lb.bota..iwrlb. 
l-lb.oana..perlb. 
54b.cana..perlb. 
.10-lb.oana.perlb. 


peros. 

peros. 

peros. 

.......per  OS. 

Gttrlo per  lb. 

powd. per  lb. 

~^'i  («).  gr.  1U») per  lb. 

peros. 

qsHIn per  os. 

tall-lb.  boxes. per  lb. 

)  (ap.  gr.  1.00) peros. 

iL,84X.P«rlb. 

peros. 

L,  U.  8.  P per  lb. 

'^•8.  P. par  on. 

per  lb. 

taiU-lbs per  lb. 

InS-lba per  lb. 

peros. 
for  teohnioal  porpoaea  m  lead 

JOfCB per  lb. 

HypopboaplKHroiia  SoLtfiOX .  .per  lb. 
peros. 

Ibdi&  oryac peros. 

Laetie,  conoent per  lb. 

peros. 

M oljbdio, o.  p ....per  lb. 

peros. 

per  lb. 

peros. 


Mnriatte,  oom*l per  lb. 

in  carboy per  lb. 

cp per  lb. 

NttrlOtComn per  lb. 

tai  carboy per  lb. 


10  88 

86 

7 

36 

100 

1  40 

870 

686 

1  87 

18 

18 

18 

16 

17 

87 

18 

8 
8 


10 
45 
10 
14 

14 


86 
80 
686 
88 
88 
48 
00 
88 


87 
46 

180 
80 
18 
19 
17 
16 
47 
14 
18 
86 
86 
70 
78 
88 
18 
10 
72 
86 
00 
17 
80 
10 
160 
800 
876 
87 

10 
100 

19 
107 

76 

18 
400 

86 
800 

88 

88 

8 


_  (ObnTcOf  Nitric,  o.  p per  lb. 

Nitromunatlq,  ap.,  U.8.P .  .per  lb. 

OMo,  porUled per  lb. 

oSSc per  lb. 

cp per  lb. 

piiospoatea. • per  gaL 

Fboaphorlo,  dilute,  U.  8.  P.. per  lb. 

oone.,60K per  lb. 

asSH:.Y:*5:::::::::?5S: 

peros. 

Florio *per  lb. 

ealUcos.  tins peros. 

i-lb.  tina .....per  lb 

lb.  tina perlh 

^  b.  tina per  lb. 

^froligneoua. per  lb. 

SalieyUo.  6-  ft  10.1b.biindlea^% 

in  14b.  bozea per  lb. 

fhxn  Oil  Wlntergreen.  .per  os. 

Stearic per  lb. 

8uccinlo per  lb. 

per  OB. 

gulphanHio peros. 

Solpfauric,  ooin*l per  lb. 

in  caiboj per  lb 

aromatie. per  lb. 

cp per  lb 

.   Solphnrona.  U.  8.  P per  lb. 

Tuinlc,  P.-W.-S.  Oo per  lb. 

U.  a  P.,  Mallinckrodt..  .per  lb! 
per  OS. 

Tartaric  oryatala per  lb. 

powd per  lb. 

Triohloraoetic peros. 

Valerianic ..peros. 

Aconltliie,  Amorphona,  Hos.  Tiala. 

Adeoidln.tai  16^.Tia]a ?!StSi 

Adnrol peros. 

Adeps  LMnm.  per  lb. 

Agar  Agar  (aee  Isinglaaa,  Jap.). 
Agaric,  white per  lb. 

powd per  lb. 

Agarldn  peros. 

inl6-gr.  Tiala. each. 

Agnria .wscm, 

Alrol  (Biamuth  Ozydiogallate  Bodke), 
peroB. 

Albaaen.Bffg per  lb. 

Aicotaol,  uTBrP pergaL 

in  10-gaL  lota  inc . . .  .per  saL 

amjUo  (Fnael  OH) per  lb. 

pergaL 

pore  (Foael  oil) per  lb. 

abaohite perpt. 

deod pergaL 

inlO-gaLlota  ino .pergaL 

denaturised, in bbia  pergaL 

tai^-bUi pergaL 

Ml       pergaL 

in  bbla,  net  cash pergaL 

.^..A. per  lb. 

powd per  lb. 

AUnend  Meal,  white per  lb. 

AlBModa,  ahebed,  bitter per  lb. 

aweet per  lb. 

Akia,  P.  D.  ft  Oo ..peroa. 

per  lb. 

peros. 

perU-os. 

tai  1-gratai  tablets. ..  .per  ^  al% 

]■§•  Ammonlo-ferric per  lb. 

chrome,  1-lb.  cartona per  lb. 

dried per  lb. 

lump per  lb. 

powd per  lb. 

Focaaaimn per  lb. 

Pencils,  plain perdos. 

moimted  on  wood perdos. 

AInilnai,  metallic,  powd.. . .  per  lb. 
peroa. 

Acetate,  pure .per  lb. 

peros. 

Bolphate,  pore. ...per lb. 

cp per  lb 

, peros. 

Water.  10% per  lb. 

in  carboj.per  lb. 

80S per  lb. 

taioarboT per  lb. 

86X,taiMb.bottlea per  lb. 

mcarboj per  lb. 

■Malnm,  Acetate,  oryat. ..  .per  OB. 

Benaoate peros. 

Bichromate per  lb. 

Bromide per  lb. 

peros. 

OartMmate per  lb. 

Carbonate,  powd...... perttk. 

purccobea per  lb. 

reaublimed,  pore per  lb. 

Ohloroplatlnate,  in  16^.  ▼la]B..ea. 
Ottratc pares. 


10  19  AuMHUaaKOoard)  HypopbospUte 

86  peros.  |0  81 

80            Iodide peros.  44 

16  per  lb.  6  00 

88            Molybdate perlb.  8  00 

100  peroa.  88 

16  Muriate,  gnuL,  ooml perlb.  18 

80                                       cp perlb.  86 

40                   lump perlb.  16 

66  parffled.l-Ib.  cartona... per  lb  17 

18                  powd.,  1-lb  cartona. perlb.  18 

90  NUmte,  cryat,  fuaed,  graa.per  lb.  87 

17  Oxalate. perlb.  88 

196            Peraolphate peroa.  14 

186            Fhoaphate perlb.  66 

175            Salieylate peroa.  18 

10  per  lb.  66 

40            Sulphate  com*l ...perlb.  9 

87  pure,  reaublimed perlb.  18 

80            Sulpboqyanatc perlb.  65 

86  peroa.  18 

80             Succinate peroa.  54 

6  60             Valerianate,  oryat peroa.  81 

44  AmaMBol peroa.  105 

18  Aayl  Acetate  (Banana  cfl),  ooml, 

4  pergaL  8(0 

lU                                pure perlb.  75 

60            Valerianate  (Apple  ofl) perlb.  8  60 

16             Nitrite r.Vr. peroa.  86 

16      Amylene  Hydrate peroa.  40 

85  AiBlUne,  Black  (anDlne  aalt)... .per  lb.  00 

14  nigroetaie,  extra  for  talk... per  lb.  8  00 
95             Blucootton perlb.  8  00 

15  add,  navy perlb.  8  60 

45  methyL... perlb.  8  60 

44  methylene  medidnal... per 08.  00 

84            Brown, add.  that perlb.  180 

86  Btamarok.. perlb.  76 

OanUnal perlb.  8  00 

9  60            loaincyenow perlb.  8  00 

8  86            Fuchaiiie,  red perlb.  176 

60  Qreen,  emerald,  extra  oryat.per  lb.  8  00 

88  malachite,  Victoria perlb.  150 

Orange perlb.  186 

40            Bed,Albany perlb.  60 

60                   ttet perlb.  60 

114            Scarlet,  extra,  L.  B. perlb.  186 

10                   ordinary perlb.  76 

1  70             Violet,  HoAnaa'a  BBB per  lb.  8  00 

red. perlb.  8  60 

70                   methyl,  BB perlb.  8  60 

86  Yellow,  lemon perlb.   8  00 

8  11       Aanatto perlb.  46 

8  76       Annattoine perlb.  70 

8  61      Anodyne,  HoflCmann'a perlb.  51 

60                         U.8.P perlb.  80 

480      AnttvaroMB. peroa.  64 

78  AntldiphtherlcSenm, 

70  No.  1,  600  antitozio  unite,  .per  bulb.  1  10 

8  11  Nc  8, 1000  antitoxic  unite,  .per  bulb.  8  00 

8  76  Nc  8, 9000  antitoxic  unite,  .per  bulb.  8  60 

86  Nc  4, 8000  antltoxio  unite.. per  bulb.  5  00 

89  No  5,  4000  antitoxic  unite,  .per  bulb.  6  60 
70  No.  6.  6000 antitoxio unite.. per  bulb.  7  60 
60  AU  95S  diaoount 

14  Antifabrin peros.  17 

18  Amiawny,  black,  powd.,  com  i.per  lb.  8 

86  (aulphuret)  powd.,  pure, 

46  perlb.  80 
86             GblorideSol perlb.  88 

16  Ohlor.,  oryatala perlb.  140 

160  peros.  81 

4  60             Diaphoretic perlb.  100 

880             Metallic perlb.  86 

180             Oxide,  white perlb.  88 

1  00  Tartrate  and  Potaartnm  (aee  Tar 

86                tar  Emetic) perlb.  44 

17  Aotlaoahie peroa.  8  10 

18  AatiaBOBin,  tai  lb.  cana perlb.  86 

4      Aatlpyria,  Knorr'a. peroa.  81 

7  New peroa.  86 

15  failba perlb.  8  86 

140      Antlapaaoiln,  in  Ifr-gr.  Tiala. each.  76 

8  60  Aplol.cry8t.,white,U^.  rla.  .per  TiaL  86 

186             fluid,green. peryiaL  44 

18      Apelyain    peroa.  100 

80  Apeaerpbia  muriate,  apomorpfaua,  hi 

14  H-os.Tia]a....peroB.  8  80 

80             (3ryat.,fai)^-os.Tia]a peros.  18  76 

60       ArecaNat....^7r. perlb.  15 

66                     powd. ....perlb.  86 

8  Afeeoline  Hydrobromate, 

4            1-oa.Tiala peroa.  9  00 

10            WocTlala peros.  9  80 

m    Argfla,  Bed perlb.  18 

16^                      powd perlb.  16 

^    ArgoolB peros.  66 

14^    Afgyrol peros.  160 

14       AnatocUn peros.  8  80 

46  Arlatol(tai86-os.k>ta,$1.66)....peros.  180 

65       Arrowroot,  American perlb.  10 

18  Jamaica  (ao-called  Bermuda), 

16  perlb.  86 

80  StVinoent perlb.  80 

81  Taylor'a.M'^ perlb.  86 

86            TrueBermuda ...perlb.  60 

1  70      Araealc,  Bromide peros.  87 

16                         Solution perlb.  40 
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ArMiilc(Citmrd)Olilorid«8ol*ii.iMrIb.  |0  40 
Merauiy  Iodide  8o1*b.  DonofSBX 

perlk.  96 

SototloB,  Vynrlar'i per  lb.  15 

powd.,white perlb.  10 

Iodide per  OB.  08 

Bed  Sulphide perlb.  » 

Yellow  Klphide perlb.  96 

AfMaeae  ledldMiTu.  a  P. peros.  47 

Aebeetoe.  flbroue,  long perlb.  96 

Sroaod. perlb.  10 

AeepteL peroe.  96 

AiPM-agtailnH-oe.  ▼tale peroe.  160 

AeplriB peroe.  48 

AtreBta.iiiH.oB.Tlals peroe.  6  86 

8uli&iete,inM<)e.TialB....  peroiL  6  60 

Bfllsaai,  Oopalba,  Angostura. .  .per  lb.  76 

OeiitnaAiiierloa....perlb.  70 

Futi perlb.  80 

■oUdUeble perlb.  196 

■oUdMed. perlb.  i  40 

nr.Ouieda perlb.  9  96 

Oregon. perlb.  60 

Gmgiin perlb.  60 

MeooB. perlb.  6  60 

Peru. perlb.  9  96 

Snlphnr perD).  76 

T^u.... perlb.  100 

Tnmquille perlb.  76 

rlwB  Aoetate,l-OB  ▼ials....peroB.  14 

Oerboneto, pure preolp  ....perlb.  98 

^.  _,J^JLVf^^ perlb.  00 

Cailoride  (Mur.),  o.  p.  oryetper  lb.  90 

„_                        reocTBt.per  lb.  16 

Hydimte, pore  eryit perlb.  96 

feJMa peroe.  7 

Nitrate,  powd. perlb.  16 

cp....... • perlb.  97 

Oxide, pore  bydreted perlb.  96 

per  oe.  10 

FeroKide,  enbTdroiiL perlb.  80 

italphate perlb.  18 

perlb.  80 

perlb.  86 

perlb.  a 

peroe.  19 

— ^.  «■■«■. perlb.  90 

*       ^^'^^ PWlh.  90 

ABgoatoia t«i. perlb.  00 

BVbefiT perlb.  18 

powd perlb.  99 

Bttenweet,ofroQ(t perlb.  00 

Buokthorn perlb.  90 

Botternnt perlb.  90 

OMiellB... perlb.  90 

^  Powd perlb.  96 

OMcumSagnula. perlb.  96 

^      ^,    ground perlb.  99 

OMouflla. perlb.  96 

Hia,lnnuUi. perlb.  im 

Vow^ perlb.  18^ 

Beigon... perlb.  00 

^  powd. perlb.  76 

Cherry..... perlb.  90 

ground perlK  99 

>OalinjfaQum....p«rlb.  96 

m^  M  ^  ^.            powd  per  lb.  49 

Bed,QiiiU... perlb.  40 

powd. perlb.  46 

Tellow perlb.  90 

^^       powd. perlb.  96 

ChmamoB,  OeyloB perlbw  98 

^    ^             powd. perlb.  40 

Oondnrwiga perlb.  86 

Ooto perlb.  46 

Cotton-root perlb.  96 

'  0«mp perlb.  00 

nm,groand perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  96 

_   8lAb.ln6-lbbiuidlei....perlb.  96 

Hemlook..; perlb.  16 

_    powd. perlb.  90 

MeMreon perlb.  90 

OAk,wbite. perlb.  16 

_          powd. perlb.  90 

PoDMRnuiMefniit perlb.  96 

berkofroot. ...perlb.  96 

Poplar ..perlb.  16 

iwwd. perlb.  90 

PHoUyAflh perlbw  80 

Qaebraobo per  It.  40 

enmmtnm perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  86 

Stmamba perlb.  90 

Boap perlb.  16 

ground perlb.  18 

powd... perlb.  90 

Waboo perlb.  80 

Wbltepine. perlb.  90 

Willow  perlb.  16 

flariey.Peari. perlb.  6 

BobinK»%^-nML....perdoa.  100 

Hbe  perdoa.  9  60 

BathBr1ck.9doa.lnoaee...peroaie.  80 

eaj  Run,  domeetic pergaL  9  00 

Imporced. pergaL  9  96 

inUbbIs pergaL  1  00 

ln!(H(al.kegB pergaL  9  00 


perlb.  91  00 

Stlnaltoi perlb.  196 

8t  Johna perlb.  10 

Tonka,  Angoetum perlb  9  60 

Vanilla,  Bourbon,  6, 7, 8. 0-inoh, 

perlb.  $6  60to  6  00 
Modoan,  Nair«i  to  0-lnoh, 

perlb..  96  ooto  6  78 

Ttadtt,6to7>§Htaoh...perIb.  9  96 

pergaL  96 

inbbis per  gal.  1^ 

purified,  U.&P perlb.  46 

Beoaole.  pure....^ perlb.  17 

Beasotuvmhel peroa.  97 

Berberlae,  oarbonate..........peroB.  6  00 

hydrooblor.,  P.  D.  ftCo....peroB.  9  00 

pfaospbate.F.  D.ftCo peroa.  9  00 

talpbate,P.  D.ftOo peroa.  9  00 

Berrlea,  Bttokthoni. perlb.  96 

Oooooluelnd. perlb.  19 

Cubeb. perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  60 

Juniper perlb.  19 

ground. perlbw  14 

Laurel perlb.  19 

Poke perlb.  96 

PrkddyAA perlb.  60 

Sumao perlb.  18 

BeieL pwlb.  80 

Blmiith  and  Ammonia  Ottzmte.per  OB.  89 

Benaoate ....peroa.  86 

BetaNaphtbol(Orpliol)....peroB.  89 

Citrate. peroa.  98 

liquor perlb.  96 

Metallio perlb.  9  76 

Oxide,  bjdrated perlb.  9  80 

peroB.  88 

Oxvohloride perlb.  9  77 

^^^^^ P«Sf-  .2 

Buboarbonate. perlb.  9  81 

Subgallate perlb.  9  97 

Bublbdlde. peroa.  99 

~       atflLU.  a  P perlb.  9  19 

F-W.-B.Oo perlb.  9  19 

e peroa.  97 

Valerianate. peroa.  96 

Wrack perlb.  96 

Mwd. perlb.  68 

US-P perlb.  68 

Soluble,  TIeman's... per  lb.  46 

Vitriol perlb.  9 

inbbia perlb.  6 

powd. ..perlb.  18 

cp perlb.  99 

_t,oaloined perlb.  40 

powd. perlb.  8 

e.  p.  oryat  or  powd perlb.  90 

redned perlb.  8 

perlb.  10 

perlb.  10 

perlbL  96 

perlb.  96 

"a. perlb.  00 

, perlbTtDoL  100 

solution perlb.  60 

BreaatTea..... perlb.  96 

BHmatoM,  BoU perlb.  4 

in60-lb.toti. perlb.  8 

inbbis perlb.  8U 

'Hydrate peroa.  160 

hU.S.r'. perlb.  86 

peroB.tawLtlnandTiaL  91 
TMehloride,  1-oa.  Tials  and  oana, 

peroa.  80 

peroa.  18 

peroa.  18 

Brvdae,  pure  or  sulpb.,  H^a.  vials, 

per  OB.  1  00 

Bade.  Balm  GOead. perlb.  60 

Cassia. perlb.  40 

perlb.  60 

Barker's  BoUs,  40  in  box..per  box.  1  80 

Bromkle .peroa.  17 

perlb.  1  80 

Ohioride peroa.  91 

> .peroB.  44 

perlb.  6  00 

perlb.  180 

Nitrate. peroa.  90 

peroa.  10 

(Ttaelne). pure. perlb.  4  60 

1-OB.  oartona.  .per  oa.  (6 

^•OB.  Tiala    peroa.  (9 

3,1-OB.Tlala peroa.  87 

Bromide,  1-oa.  Tials .peroc  47 

Cttnted,  1-oa.  Tials peroa.  99 

perlb.  9  06 

Hydroehlorate,  1-OB.Tials. .  .per  oa.  47 

Nitrate,  1-oa.  Tials peroa.  77 

Sallqylate,  1-oa.  Tials peroa.  47 

BnlpEate,  1-oa.  Tials peroa.  47 

Valeriaaate,  1-oa.  Tials peroa.  64 

and  Bodlum  Benaoate peroa.  49 

8aU<qrlate. peroa.  47 

(ligbtordark) perlb.  86 

Jenaoate peroc  19 

Bromide peroa.  18 

perlb  70 

Osrb.  preoip perlb  A 

M 


CaldnarOlMircnOMrblde perlb.  90  99 

OkkNida.  fused,  aabyd perlb  6i 

orgran. perlb.  19 

Oomi fbr autonuibilea.  perlb.  9loCo 

Qlyoerophospbate peroa.  91* 

— .^ — ..-^^ perlb.  76 

...•••••.peroa.  47 

....... ..peroa.  10 

perlb.  70 

Lsotophoaphato ....peroa.  16 

Peroxide perlb.  1  On 

peroa.  94 
Pbospbate  preoip.,  1-Ib.  canons, 

perlb.  19 

U.  &  P.,  1-lb.  oartona.  .per  lb.  46 

Saliqyiate. peroa.  19 

Bulpho-osriwlate ....perlb.  64 

peroa  19 

Sulphide perlb.  97 

peroa.  00 

MBsl .  Ameriean. perlb.  M 

BngUsh perlb.  196 

^nSw perlb.  06 

in  14-lb.  squarea. perlb.  66 

in  M-lb.  squares,  caaes  100  lbs., 

perlb.  47 

in  1-oa.  bkMSka. .....perlb.  Of 

inbbis perlb.  46 

powdered perlbi  87 

Ifoiiobromated peroa.  91 

perlb.  1  60 

Candy,  Book,  on  strings. per  In.  IK 

Caatharidse.  Chinese. perlb.  70 

powd. perlbw  75 

perlb.  900 

perlb.  9  10 

Afrioan,  twda perlb.  90 

_ee,pods perlb.  91 

powd perlb.  94 

raraiai perlb.  16 

Blsnlnharst.perlb.,oaasincl  99 

in6-lo.  oana,perib.,oanshiei.  91 

Tetraohtoride perlb.  90 

Na40 peroa.  86 

perlb.  98 

peroa.  160 

perlb.  14 

perlb.  96 

Cerate  nantharidea,  ^b.  rolls  .per  lb.  86 

^^~im  nitrate peroa.  91 

oxalate,  in  1-oa.  oartona.  .per  oa.  7 

perlb.  97 

IVenah,cut perlb.  16 

powd. .....perlb.  6 

preoip.,fingliih .....perlb.  10 

prepared  in  drops. perlb.  8 

Beaflngers  perlb.  19 

Whlte,Tump perlb.  9 

hibUs perlb.  H 

limal ...perlbi  8 

willow, in  1-lb.  oartona perlb.  16 

China  Clay perlb.  8 

Cktaedlne.... peroa.fulls.  19 

powd.  purified peroa.  96 

Chlaralamid.in964;m.  bote... per  bot  80 

Ckleral. Orocon,  ^drate peroa.  86 

Hirdr^te.  oryst perlb.  70 

CUoretone peroa.  66 

CUorefonB perlb.  88 

purified perfb.  48 

CUerophyl,  for  aqueous  or  aloohoUo 

solutions. peroc  86 

CkroBlum  Chloride,  oiyst peroa.  94 

Sulphate. peroa.  19 

CkrysareNn  (see  Add  Cbrysopiianio). 

Ctoaplienin peroa.  196 

Cladiooldia  SaUojlate peroa.  99 

Sulphate,  6kml  tins peroa.  99 

tailOOoa.this peroa.  18 

inl-oa.rials peroc  94 

Citrine  OtaCineBt,  hi  Mb.  Jars.per  lb.  65 

CItropheo ...peroc  Mb 

avet  ..peroc  9  00 

Cleves ....perlb.  99 

powd ....perlb.  86 

Cobalt,  powd.  <fly  poison) perlb.  96 

Uarbonaie peroa.  S8 

Chloride.. peroa.  99 

Nitrate peroa.  99 

Oidde peroa.  90 

Sulphate peroa.  16 

Cocaine  dydroohlorate.  smaU  oystsls, 

B  A  a.  hi  U-oa.  riala. peroa.  4  95 

iBl-oa. rials peroa.  4  06 

Cocaine  Muriate,  oryst,  bulk... peroa.  8  M) 

hi  l-oa.  rials peroa.  4  06 

in Woa. rials peroa.  4  96 

611X  solution, 

tnSo^.  rials 1  96 

Honduras perlb.  76 

powd perlb.  00 

Cecsa,  Baker's perlb.  49 

Breakftet perlb.  48 

Bpps' ....perlb.  46 

Butter  of.  Baker's  AA .perlb.  60 

White perlb.  60 

Bensdoip's, perlb.  80 

Butter  of,  Hnyler's. perlb.  60 
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tfrtM,mim,liiW-QB.TWi..  peroB  97  80 

Plioq;Miatti,toVfrOB.Tiali..,p<roB.  6  80 

--^=-,taJi«S7S!yi pcro^  7» 

i8,iiili<».TWi....peroa.  7  06 

m........ perlli.  W 

Kar7jt^liiUhir.Ttali..eMh  160 

powd .M...*iMrni.  66 

....perlb.  m 

....parlb.  1  76 

....pflrlU  64 

■9pMli.Ma pSrsaL  86 

Vi*M Per«^  » 

persaL  1  00 

....pero&  19 

....peroB.  16 

AoBtato,  ciyit perlb.  66 

OteteBttto. perlb.  tt 

Ohlortde perlb.  66 

lodlda perlb.  « 

Oiide,BtaQk perlb.  66 

BDlphate  (see  Blue  YlMol). 

puraed,  14b.  owtooiL perlb.  66 

Capperae • perlb.  % 

b  bbh per  lOOIbi.  80 

I  Genrl.  oBlQlBed ...perlb.  90 

■MKvtaigB perlb.  66 

-^ ._  .. —  ....parlb.  87 

....perlb.  IB 

cp.. perlb.  140 

Jtf» per  0*14  2 

J...... •••••....••••  per  o&  66 

iTatw.oryitali. perlb.  80« 

— i,powd ...perlb.  80-66 

■•1-Ib perdos.  8  00 

^wood... perlb.  76 

Won:  Ody  *i  wiMPti  Mit  htm  imlf 
■Uald  ba  mU  m  **— bI^**  Tk*  ■oaHw  bm> 
4mI  liMlMMMilldMidibtkMvmndMU 

, ^).peroa.  86 

OwbooAte perlb.  106 

Mtb perlb.  8  00 

Mlb. perlb.  6  10 

oai .....peroB.  60 

_      jl.  U.  &  P. perlb.  96 

CncmM  lUrtlB.... perlb.  19 

....perlb.  98 

•  •..peribi  99 
I  Alkilo4d.  otTBt,  i6«r.  vtelB, 

eMb.  1  60 

eMb.  160 

....perlb.  68 

....per  OB.  19 

perlb.  960 

perlb.  16 

pmm perlb.  10 

Peili eae  (Gripe  Suitr),  a  p . .per  lb.  9  00 

ittai.. perlb.  100 

i»Fbolo Developer......  peros.  60 

MeeflliBll.£dS5iiBl....peroa.  114 

Ha,  Gennia, H-OB peroB.  8  6 

liiuS!>teliL...\eMb.  46 

_i  fpbolo.  developer) peroe.  67 

■•  l»«r.  TialB. oBob.  86 

'nibMii,)4ir..l00iBTlal.perbot  66 

4£5&.:!!:^:::::::Wti« 

r,n.&P perlb.  9  96 

....perlbi  100 

....perlb.  76 

riB8«lBhale,16«r.Hids..eBflb.  160 

>FaliirB.. perlb.  6 

powd.  «•••.•••••..  ..per  lb.  8 

■bMMpM,14b.tfiiB,lnol perlb.  6  66 

IHBrSmliML perlb.  4  90 

U4b.ti]»liMi perlb.  4  80 

_  m  1-oB. tim IboL peros.  67 

»H^b.t1bIb.. per  OB.  90  00 

....perM.  70 

....perlb.  8 

...perlb.  10 

Sa?;.'.'.V.'.r..y^.'!?!::::gS:  "S 

Brget,  QemiBii,  powd perlb.  196 

SpBidih... perlb.  900 

powd perlb.  9  10 

Bftetfa  (BoBjeBD^) peroa.  ^^84 

per  lb.  19  00 

•rtae,  o.  p.,  tai  6^.  tabes eaob.  80 

8Bllqrli£,in6«r.tabei....pergr.  11 

8iilphBte,iii6^.  tabeB....pergr.  11 

"       '   —                        ....perlb.  86 

....perlb.  106 

Ohiorio,  ooDO perlb.  66 

HltroiiBiOOiio.,  l<tl. ..perlb.  76 

MO perlb.  86 

perlb.  800 

, ..• perlb.  41 

.Ind perlb.  69 

bed perlb.  87 

forA]ieitbfiia,14b.taiol....perIb.  80 

}4Jb.liiol perlb.  46 

J24b.liMi perlb.  66 

■Ihjl  Bronalde. peroB.teoL  90 

Iodide peroB.  67 

....peroB.  16 

perlb.  00 


...per  OB. 
...per  OB. 
...percB. 
...perlb. 
..pergaL 
iBbbii...persaL 

•  powd. peroa. 

la. • perbooE. 

la96^lo6i. peroa. 

Penanrrtae.  .*...........••...  .per  oa. 

PMba^KrhMa. .perlb. 

Plefwara,Altbea... ...perlb. 

Andea. perlb. 

powd*  ..•....•  .....a  ...a...  per  lb. 

Boraga. perlb. 

^- --  •  ...perlb. 

...perlb. 
...perlb. 
...perlb. 

...perlb. 

feC^rettimnO.. perlb. 

..  perlb. 
...perlb. 
...perlb. 

MalraBlaok par  lb. 

BO  caljrz  ..........per  lb. 

Bbie ,*. perlb. 

Memot perlb. 

MaOelB  ••••.•••• ......perlb. 

Oraafa perlb. 

"" ,  nd.... .....perlb. 

!!iperlb. 
...perlb. 
...perlb. 

....perlb. 

I  with  leasee perlb 

...... •...*....•  .per  la. 

.«....•.••...  ....per  lo. 

*...•. .......... .per  1^ 

1 40H...  •••••.••  .per  lb. 

^ V^VSL 

Qavbofi.perBiil. 

perlb. 

^^Merak ....peroa. 

Praatlac.wfalte  ...•••••••.. ..^perlb. 

PaOar's  Barth  (Me  iMrtfa,  FnDer^). 

...peroa. 

...peroa. 

...peroa. 

...perlb. 

, ...perlb. 

r,  or  Terra  Japonioa. .  ..per  lb. 
(660  tttnea  sweeter  tliaa 

IT) perlb. 

peroa. 

Oarlle,  ia  Mringi peradrlna. 

OilaBth— M  bi  140b  Jan. perSb 

Oelalla,  Ooz%9-0B perdoa. 

1-OB. perdoB. 

Oooper^9-OB.. perdoa. 

■beet...  •..«.....•...  ....per  lb. 

V^reaob,  plak  •  ..••.•«.....  ..per  lb. 

white,  extra perlb. 

Nal perlb. 

No.  9 perlb. 

GennaB,  sold  label. ....... .per  lb. 

rilver  label .per  lb. 

oopper  label perlb. 

MeiBonli,9-OB...... perdoa. 

BBuber ....perlb. 

phota  Na  1., per  lb. 

Na9 perlb. 

i(rertMid) peroa. 

itaM  Alkaloid,  16«r.  ▼laCT.ea. 

Hydrochlor.«  amorpCTut-Kr.  Tlala, 
eaoh. 
^Ai^rtiata,  amorpiL,  16^.  Tials.  .ea. 

Qaee  Waal ...••..•••.peroa. 

Oeld  MoBo-Broadda.  hi  16«r.  Tiala..ea. 
Odoride,  IB 16^.  Tials^ . .  .per  doa. 

iB6»«T.  Tlals perdoB. 

Ib  l^^Tiala peroa. 

aad  Bodlnm  Brbb.  la  16«r.  Tli.  .ea^ 
BBd  Sod.  OUor.»m  lft«r.Tli.per  doa. 

1b  80-gr.  tIbIb perdoa. 

iBU.OB.Tia]B .peroa. 

Qjaaide,  trijbi  lft«r.  Tials  .^eaob. 

Ozida,  iB  16«r.  ▼fib eaoh. 

Oljrcwia,  Prioe'e,  ia  1-lb.  boti.  .per  lb. 

IB  Mb.  bottles perlb. 

Dg^e,  hi  14b.  bottles,  .per  lb. 

I  UHb^  bottles. perlb. 

80* perlb. 

80*  Ib  60-Ib.  OBBS perlb. 

VieBBa,  o.  p.,  iB  lib.  bots...per  lb. 

iB6-lb.boti^.perIb. 

Bewen\  hi  Mb.  bottles. ...  .per  lb. 

djctas.  hi  OB.  Tials peroa. 

OljcjiiMBiB,  smmoBlated. . .  .per  oa. 

OralBS  ABibretta ...perlb. 

Paradise perlb. 

powd. peribi 

~  "Htfto.arseBle.kags.^f.perlb. 

lOObeas perlb. 

14  sad  984b.  pk0i....  per  lb. 

htt^Pl«i pwft. 

Iflb.mi perlb. 

»lb.pk«i perlb. 


6100 

180 

140 

11 

90 

66 

86 

86 

80 

166 

14 

40 

96 

80 

60 

196 

178 

80 

46 

66 

40 

60 

80 

86 

86 

40 

60 

90 

90 

100 

60 

196 

1  96 

66 

78 

16  00 

80 

40 

10 

40 

96 

140 

1  19 

1  00 

16 

86 

r 

196 

196 

80 

66 
16 

1  76 

19 

96 

76 

176 

196 

76 

60 

100 

00 

60 

66 

60 

66 

80 

166 

1  16 

1  m 

160 
960 
960 

960 

960 

78 

196 

696 

10  60 

19  96 

70 

676 

696 

696 

900 

196 

60 

66 

60 

40 

80 

94 


46 

18 
90 
91 
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...peroa. tad.  665 

perlb.  440 

Oarbcmate.... peroB.lBoL  96 

perlb.  8W 

flsllQjrtata. peroa.  160 

riaaMr peroa.  186 

iraaaCPulUala) perlb.  6  0(> 

powd perlb.  6  96 

.Ai«.^B«.«d«f^«-*.p»jb;  xm 

powo..... ••.... ..per  IB.  1^ 

Ouaoao per  to.  » 

powd ....per  lb.  w 

8(Wl.. perDH.  8» 

powd.... .....perlb.  m^ 

Amber,  tears perlb.  60 

AflUBoata&tesn P^^  S 

powd. P*?"  vt 

Aiatoio,  ist.^^ 4W  ft.  • 

powd. perlb.  40 

OH .*!; perlb.  96 

soda perlb.  18 

Asafatija^  powd.,  U.  &  P.. .per  lb.  1  OO 

^                   "*"*"***!*!!I!!!perIb.  60 

pSrIb  lis 

Perlb.  14 

perlb.  71^ 

U.aP pertt*.  » 

powd.... per  lb.  86 

-^            PJlfc  46 

powd. P^i^  ^  jS 

Mastlo perlb.  100 

Mjn^seleot per  to.  « 

powd.. ................. ...per  lb.  H 

OptaBB per  to  6  7& 

gnundai ...........perlb  8  76 

powd. perlb  8  76 

"-•                    perlb.  96 

perlb.  98 

perlb.  86 

perlbi  40 

perlb.  » 

Kngtlsh..... perlb.  66 

D.a perto  40 

perlb.  86 

perlb.  40 

perlb.  160 

_    ^                    perlb.  9  00 

8toraz,ll(|iild perto.  B 

-              , perto.  10 

tekMst perlb.  160 

9dr. pertow  140 

perlbTooto  1  10 

ribbon,  Nat..\7... per  to.  160 

Panha.  erode  sbaTtegs.. per  to.  176 

riieet perlb.  176 

peroa.  1  00 

oryst,  whlt^  ta  16«r.  vials, 

eaoh.  60 

I,  ta  l-oa.  Tials peroa.  60 

...............peroa.  68 

Tibieti,  96%. perboz.  9S 

'',taHrOB>^iBb.... peroa.  9  00 

, peroa.  80 

4  gr.,  180  ta  hot.  .eaoh.  80 

....••••••.......peroa.  80 

tel6«r.Tials. eaoh.  87 

tal4-OB.iials peroa.  7  70 

talfoa.Tials peroa.  7  4fr 

tal-0B.Tial8. peroa.  7  40 

HTdroohkNT.,  ta  164r.  tIbIs.  .  eaoh.  » 

taX-O'^'iu* peroa.  9  10 

taUoB.  Tlals....... peroa.  8  00 

tal-oB. vials peroa.  8  80 

iststisMlBs  (Pararia). 

per  OB.  H 

tald-n* perto.  116 

taVLtos. perto.  100 

taMbs. perlb.  104 

(pobr.  aloes  aad  OBBeDa) 

perto.  86 
le  Alkakild,  ta  6^.,To«r. 

„      lO^r.Tials pergr.  99 

HTdrobrom.,  ta  6^.,  10.gr.   aad 

16-gr.TialiL pergr.  90 

HfdraohloTM  ta  6^.,  10«r.  aad 

16-gr.Tials pergr.  99 

Sattojlatek  ta  6^.,  10^.  aadlO-gr. 

▼iab psrgr.  99 

SolphM,  ta  6-gr.,  10«r.  sad  16-gr. 

nals P«6;r*  1* 

I'sAaedyas perlb.  61 

U.B.P perto.  100 

BS,tal-gnuBBiaTia]s....eaeh.  86 

strataea; perlb.  18 

«.  liow perlb.  46 

1019,  bulk perlb.  40 

preiaed,   ta  M-lbs.,  Vf  lbs.  aad  ^ 

14bs. perlb.  40 

oai perlb.  60 

1010,  oU,  ta  M4IM.  ^Hba.,  14b8.  ^ 

perlbi  80 
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. Ifr-gnL  Ttals.Meh.  to  90 

HydrasttaM,  Alkaloid,  o.  p.,  Ifr^gr.  Ttela, 

each.  1  16 

In  I^-OB.  Tlals per  OS.  80  00 

Mnrfito 15«r.  Tlala,  aaoh.  116 

in}i<».Tla]s peros  80  00 

Salplutte 16-ffr.  Tiala,  Men  1  60 

in  VfOB.  ▼!•]• oeroB  8i  00 

HjdrochliMo,  llM.,  M  and  ^  Iba., 

per  lb.  77  to  88 

OB. peroa.  18 

HydroKMi  PiMOzlde  (P.  D.  ft  Oo.) 

lngallonboti..perlb.  18 

in  Mb.  bote.... per  lb.  88 

inMb.botB....perlb.  80 

inU-lb.bots...perlb.  86 

in9-Ib.boti...parlb.  « 

U.  8.  P.  carboy . .  .per  lb.  8 

teofanical  oarbaiF..per  lb.  6 

Hyoacloe,  Amorph.,  in   16-Rr.   TiaJa, 

eaoh.  6  60 
HydrobromAte,    in  8-gr.,  6-gr. 

10-gr.  and  16-gr.  ▼iala. .  .per  gr.  9 

Hydrobromate,  1  gr.  Tl8..per  gr.  18 
HydroohloFate,  in   8-gr.,    6-gr., 

10«r.andl6-gr.  vials  per  gr.  9  to  18 
Hydnodate,  in H-gr.,  6-gr.,  10-gr. 

16-gr.  TlalB PVST-   9tol8 

Sulphate,  in  S-cr.,  6-gr.,  10-gr. 

and  16^.  Tiau. perar.   9tol8 

Hyoacyaaliie.  alkaloid,  oryat.  in  6-gr., 

1<^.  and  16-gr.  nala..... per  gr.  81 
alkaloid,  amoinph.,  in  frgr.,  10-gr., 

and  16-gr.  yiala..... .pergr.  81 

Hydrobromate,  in  6-gr.,  10-gr.  and 

16gr.TialB. pergr.  81 

Hydrochlorate,  in  6-gr.,  10-gr.  and 

16>gr.  vials. pergr.  81 

Solpbate,  amorah.,  in  6-gr.,  10-gr. 

and  16-gr.  ▼ials pergr.  17 

Sulphate,  oiyst.,  in  6gr.,  10-gr. 

and  16-gr.  Viala. pergr.  8 

HypBoae,  medicinal,  l-oa.  g.  a.  vials, 

peroa.  1  16 

latm peroa.  96 

Ickthalbta peroa.  80 

Tabl«ts,6grB peroa.  100 

l6hthyiiBt,inIb0 perlb.  8  00 

inUIba perlb.  8  10 

inMlba perlb.  8  86 

in  OSS per  lb.  80 

Ichthyol,  Anuuonium.  lb.,  ^Ib.,  and 

M-lb pwlb.,  $4  00-1  96 

OB peroa.  88 

Sodium,  OSS peroa.  40 

Imogao  (Photo  developer) .  per  oi.  bot  87 

lodln,  liltanlla .^^....Vr..perlb.  100 

fiadras perlb.  106 

powd perlb.  1  10 

E^sngal perlb.  100 

powd perlb.  170 

lodantlpyrln  (lodopyrin) peroa.  1  40 

ladiiM,onide perlb. 

Besabllmed perlb.  4  86 

peroa.  48 

Brondde. peroa.  44 

solution,  16H peroa.  84 

CUoride  Solution. peroa.  64 

latflplB.19^ peroa.  88 

.     ¥^ P»«-  « 

latfoiorai,  onrst  or  powd perlb.  6  80 

lnflnepowd.(P.D.ftOo.).p«grlb.  6  40 

peroa.  86 

Deodorised peroa.  64 

Bituminlaed peroa.  79 

'       '~          peroa.  186 

peroa.  60 

...peroa.  1  60 

peroa.  76 

Irldln.pure. peroa.  8  64 

Irofl,  Acetate,  dry peroa.  :i9 

liquor,  U.&P perlb.  86 

tincture perlb.  60 

Albuminate,  scales peros.  80 

Ak»holiaed.... perlb.  88 

Ammoniated. perlb.  86 

Arsenate  (or  arseniate)  . . .  .per  oa.  16 

Arsenite peros.  17 

Bensoate peroa.  88 

Bromide peroa.  16 

by  hydrogen,  6^70^ perlb.  46 

gray,80-86H perlb.  48 

U.8.P perlb.  66 

Oarb.,  predp perlb.  16 

Osrbonate,  Proto perlb.  80 

saoch perlb.  80 

C8iloride,  orys.  (ferric  chlor.)per  lb.  86 

solution  for  tinetore.... per  pt.  16 

tincture perlb.  46 

Proto.  (Ferrous  Chlo.)..  peroa.  16 

Cttrate,  soluble,  lbs perlb.  74 

OSS.... perlb.  14 

U.&P pwlb.  78 

peroa.  14 

andAmmonia perlb.  74 

green,  scales,  .per  lb.  87 

andQuinine peros.  96 


lroa,Oitr.andQulnine(Cbii<'d).perlb.  88  10 

and  biryohnine perlb.  196 

OSS peroa.  17 

QuinineandStiychnine....peros.  96 

Dialyaed perlb.  80 

FOlngB perlb.  10 

rerroeyanide,  medicinal,  lbs. per  lb.      49 

OSS peros.  10 

Glycerinophosphate peros.  86 

Hydr.  Oxide  (Ferric  Hydr.).per  lb.  86 

Hypophosphite ....peros.  19 

per  lb.  1  60 

Iodide peroa.  48 

qrrup perlb.  48 

Lactate peroa.  9 

Lactophosphate peros.  18 

NitraeSeifor  dyeing perlb.  18 

Solution,  U.  8.  P. perlb.  86 

Oxalate.  Ferrous peroa.  18 

FttTic peros.  14 

and  Ammonium  oxalate,  Ferric, 

per  OB.  14 

Peptoniaed. perlb.  8  86 

peroa.  94 

Potassium  oxalate.  Ferric,  .per  oa.  14 

Sodium  oxalate,  Ferric per  oa.  14 

Oxide,  black perlb.  46 

Phosphate  preoip. perlb.  87 

iTs.  P.; scales perlb.  74 

peros.  18 

Pyrophosphate perlb.  74 

perlb.  18 

Salicylatei peroa.  16 

Sufasulphate perlb.  87 

peroa.  7 

Solution. perlbw  16 

Suodnato peroa.  89 

Sulphate,  dried,  pure perlb.  18 

oom'l perlb.  8 

pure,cr78t. perlb.  18 

granulated. perlb.  18 

gnnulated,  c  p. perlb.  40 

Sulphide,  Ferrous perlb.  18 

Sulphocarbolate. peroa.  18 

Tannate peroa.  88 

Tartrate peroa.  19 

perlb.  70 

peroa.  11 

perlb.  70 

peroc  18 

Tersulphate,  soL,  U.  S.  P.. .per  lb.  80 

dried... .per  lb.  40 

Turnings  (wrought  iron) . . .  per  lb.  10 

Valerianate peroa.  81 

and  Ammonia  Protosulph.  perlb.  14 

and  Manganese,  Peptonued.per  lb.  8  00 

peroa.  84 

ifAmerican perlb.  100 

Brasflshred perlb.  8  90 

Russian,  true  Beluga per  lb.  6  00 

Japanese per  lb.  70 

Jalos,  dneraria  Uaritlma,  ^-oa.  bots., 

per  doa.  9  00 

Oonium perlb.  160 

Dandelion. perlb.  186 

Elder perlb.  00 

Juniper perlb.  80 

licorice. perlb.  00 

Ume pergaL  90 

dartiled. pergaL  186 

Pawpaw,dry peroa.  44 

'i,powd perlb.  186 

perlb.  7 

KoflrPnngi peroa.  100 

KeratiB,  from  horn peroa.  76 

peptoniaed,  in )i-OB peroa.  8  76 

■MS  Brioeral perlb.  90 

iNats.Afr  partb.  80 

sselnABMrpb.,  in )i-OB... peroa.  6  00 

Kryofiiie peroa.  100 

LacDya,  powd perlb.  80 

LbcbmM  scalea.  In  ^i-oa.  vials.per  oa.  1  76 

LactoplMBlB,  powd peroa.  1  OU 

taketa perOB.  100 

in96-OB.Iots peroa.  90 

Lactacariaa perlb.  6  60 

inoBS peroa.  64 

LanollB,  in  U-lb..  \Mb.  A  1-lb.  .per  lb.  78 
Lbbbbi  (see  AdepsXann) 

Lapis  Caiaminans ...perlb.  10 

Lard,  Bensoated.  in 6-lb.  cans .  perlb.  86 

Dehydrated,  in  6-lb.  cans. .  .per  lb.  80 

Largia peroa.  176 

Laaid,  Acetate,  granular,  pure,  per  lb.  88 

powd.,  pure perlb.  88 

white perlb.  16 

Annniate perlb.  1« 

paste  f onn,  for  insecticide  • 
purposes: 

100-lb.kegs. perlb.  8 

&0-lbkegs. perlb.  9 

86-lb.keg8. perlb.  10 

10-lb.  buckets.... per  lb.  11 

6-lb.  cans. perlb.  18 

Mb.  cans perlb.  19^ 

Mb.  glass  Jars.. per  lb.  16 

Bensoat/e. perlb.  88 

Bromide ••...perlb.  94 


Lead  (Omfd),  Carbonate. per  lb.  fO  18 

pure perlb.  80 

CSilorlde,  pure,  l-os peroa.  IS 

Ohromata. perlb.  86 

Iddide.powd peroa.  87 

MetemoriNva,gran.(test).perlb.  40 

Nltnte perlb.  88 

c.  p, , , per  lb.  40 

Oxide,ooml perlb.  18 

tyMxiif^^ .perlb.  46 

Snbaoetate,  sol perlb.  incL  80 

Sulphate,  medicinal perlb.  00 

Tamiatcdry peroa.  94 

nite,  BngM  in  1-lb.  cans, 

per  lb.  1  10 

German perlb.  16 

powd,.. perlb.  16 

pressed,  OSS... per  lb.  S6 

Angelica,  presaed, oas perlb.  86 

Adder's  Tongue,  OSS perlb.  40 

Arbor  Yitn perlb.  84 

Bay,oas perlb.  80 

Bdladonna.  Skig.,  Mb.  tins.per  lb.  1  80 

'      um:.. perlb.  49 

powd perlb.  60 

pressed,  CBi... per  lb.  66 

Benne,  Messed,  oaa perlb.  6U 

BlessedThistle,  pressed/MB.per  lb.  84 

Borage,  pressed,  OSS perlb.  86 

Buchu,long. perlb.  176 

short. .....perlb.  8  00 

powd perlb.  8  00 

Buokbean,  pressed, OSS perlb.  80 

Oannablslndica perlb.  8  00 

Castor perlb.  89 

Coca perlb.  89 

Oonium,Eng.,  Mb.  tln8....perlb.  100 

Qerman perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  86 

pressed,oaB perlb.  fO 

Ooltsfo^ perlb.  80 

preseed,  OSS perlb.  86 

TTumiawa .perlb.  60 

DIgltalia,  Bng.,  1-Ib.  tina. . .  .par  lb.  86 

German. perlb.  86 

powd perlb.  40 

preaeed,  oaB...perlb.  40 

Bncalyptus perlb.  18 

GrindeOa  Robuste perlb.  86 

Squarroaa perlb.  40 

Hardback,  pressed,  oas perlb.  80 

Hemlock,  pressed.  oBi perlb.  80 

Henbane,  Bng.,  1-lb.  tins.. .  .per  lb.  1  80 

German. ^.perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  86 

pressed,oas perlb.  80 

Henna perlb.  86 

powd perlb.  80 

JaSorandi perlb.  84 

powd..^ perlb.  40 

Liverwort,  preaeed,  ona,.... per  lb.  97 

Lovage,  preaeed,  oas perlb.  48 

* rort,  pressed,  oas per  lb.  84 

perlb.  86 

^                           perlb.  86 

powd. '..perlb.  40 

Mtatletoe,  pressed,  oas perlb.  80 

Mugwort,  pressed,  oas per  lb.  86 

MuUeln,  pressed,  OBB. perlb.  19 

Panley,  pressed,  oas ^.perlb.  40 

Plantain,  pressed,  oas. perlb.  80 

Popp7,  pressed,  oas. perlb.  » 

Baspberry.preased, oas...  perlb.  86 

Boee,pale. perlb.  80 

red perlb.  186 

Bosemaiy,  bulk. perlb.  86 

pressed,  OBB. perlb.  86 

Sage, American,  leaf perlb.  60 

Italian perlb.  10 

ground perlb.  18 

E>osepreased,M's....perlb.  16 

PWi«>d.M'fc..V. perlb.  18 

oas Darin.  18 

Savin,  bulk. perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  80 

preBBed,oaB perlb.  86 

Senna,  Alexandria perlbw  60 

garbled....... per  lb.  60 

powd... perlb.  60 

TInnevelly,  aeleot perlb.  18 

Stramoninin fperlb.  80 

powd. perlbw  86 

preased,OBB perlb.  84 

Strawberry,  pressed,  oas...  per  lb.  86 

Sumac,  presMd,  oas perlb.  80 

Thyme,  pressed,  oas perlb.  81 

Uva  Ugtf-  ■*  V perlb.  18 

^^        powd.... perlb.  80 

Wttoh-haael,  pressed,  OSS... per  lb.  SB 

Lsschas,  Swedish perdoa.  78 

iPeeL .....perlb.  U 

ground .perlb.  17 

Cdabria,  OorigUaDO.  ^6% 

8's,  and  16*8 perlb.  80^ 

OorfgUano,  mass. ..  .per  Ibw  87-89 

P.fB.,irs perlb.afr«» 

"  '      ',4's perlb.8B« 

perlb.  80 
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UoDTloD  (aM»<*d),  M.  ft  a.,  fltek* 

Mb.  boxes perlb.f0  96 

loMBCea,  54b.  bOKW perlb^  m 

OtttAlima,  100  stioki  In  boK. 

perbco.  BO 

watarf,lnba0L48lBboz..p.b(a.  1  86 
Boodder^  sSiMid  10%<.Ib.  bozM, 

per  lb.  96 

1OMD0BB,  5-Ib.  tins., per  lb.  96 

oopkgs. perbox.  A 

Biinknraieta.6-n>.tins..perlb.  » 

T.  ft  8.,  stioM^b.  boxes. .  .per  Ibu  96 

Amne  FeUets.  Mb.  osns  .per  lb.  80 

60.  ban,  40  in  taz.per  box.  1  10 

lonenges,  6-iD.  oaas per  lb.  96 

wafers perlb.  90 

i^and  Bvlphnr  solntlon  for  spraj 
Ing  fmlt  tiees!  ... 

Bbl&ofSOgals. perbbL  7  00 

Vi-bbls.of80ga]s. each.  4  96 

6-nLeans pergaL  80 

BiBolpbato  solntlon persaL  80 

Oarbolate perdoa.  180 

No.  1 perlb.  96 

No.  8 perlb.  9 

Ohloride, bulk perlb.  9<^ 

jars perlb.  6 

in  Mb.  cans perlb.  8 

€^foeropliosphate peroa.  99 

lomde.  Nichols.* peroa.  49 

MdaHi  Aoetate peroa.  90 

BenKMte perlb.  146 

peroa.  19 

Benao-saliosrlate v>Pwo**  ^ 

BItartrate ...peroa.  91 

Bromide perib.lnoL  9  00 

peroa.  94 

Ourbonate .per  lb.  Ind.  110 

ois peroa.  16 

Gblorlde perlbTlnol.  9  00 

oas  ..«.••••.•.•••.••...... Der OK  89 

GMnte   perlb.  ind.  180 

oas peroa.  19 

Gtaroerlnopboepliato peroa.  74 

Iodide peroa.  66 

Nitrate peroa.  81 

Sallorlate.  perlb.inol.  186 

oas. peroa.  18 

Sulphate peroa.  91 

Tsnrate peroa.  96 

iCnbee perlb.  90 

paper  (see  Paper). 

rCaastlc,0BB .  ....peroa.  67 

No.  9,  m%  Nitrate  silver, 

peroa.  47 
No.  8,  60X  Nitrate  sttTer, 

per  oa.  89 
lUtlgated,  n%  Nitr.  sDw, 

peroa.  84 

in  cones  peroa.  07 

perlb.  86 

Uttao,  QranTllle's nerlb  88 

UqHiiln perlb.  8  00 

Ljcspodlna.  Bnsiian perlb.  70 

Ljaorrr. perlb.  07 

ingaLJugs pergaL  4  00 

Uses perlb.  00 

powd perlb.  66 

MaddM-.  Dutch perlb.  18 

^     i,Metal]lopowd.4ba.perlb.  8  00 

oas peroa.  96 

ribbon,  oa.  roll  per  OB.  45 

peroa.  94 

peroa.  94 

BoroOtrate,  lbs perlb.  186 

peroa.  18 

> peroa.  97 

perlb.  60 

Oarbonate,  1-oa.  pkgs perlb.  80 

powd perlb.  16 

8K)a.pkgs perlb.  18 

4-OB.pkgs perlb.  16 

Gblorlde,  fused perlb.  80 

crystals. perlb.  86 

Citrate peroa.  17 

Gijoerinoplioephate. peroa.  88 

-       •    -        peroa.  19 

peroa.  68 

> peroa.  84 

, peroa.  84 

perlb.  1  66 

peroa.  80 

Phosphate perlb.  45 

peroa.  10 

Salicylate perlb.  19 

Silicate peroa.  19 

Sulphate,  dried .perlb.  15 

ap perlb.  18 

Sulphite perlb.  40 

per  o&  8 

a,BladkOxide......perlb.  10 

perlb.  a 

Bromide peroa.  90 

Ourbonate peroc  14 

dilorlde peroa.  14 

Citrate peroa.  19 

ffljcerinophosphate... peroa.  96 

Bypopho^kh peroa.  10 


Mangansss (Oimf'd),  Iodide. . .  .per  oa.  fO  09 

liSotatSL..... peroa.  99 

Peptonlsed peroa.  99 

Phosphate ...peroa.       18 

Sulpnate peroa.  10 

pureoyst perlb.  60 

dried.  perlb.  60 

.largeflake perlb.  196 

Jl  flake perlb.  80 

, perlb.  8  96 

MarMeDnst perbbL  9  96 

MeoMiin,  In  )^-oa.^ia]s.. *..... peroa.  90  00 

MaBtliol,Jap perlb.  6  60 

peroa.  46 

Mercarol,  M-oa.  Tials peroa.  160 

^ioa.TiaIs. peroa.  166 

1-oa.iials. peroa.  160 

Mercary,  Acetate. peroc  88 

Ammoniated. perlb.  1  80 

Bichloride perlb.  100 

BIsulphate perlb^  70 

Bronude peroa.  88 

Cyanide peroa.  88 

Iodide.red peroa.  88 

Metamo perlb.  78 

distiUed perlb.  88 

Nitrate  (MereuR>usory8t)peroa.  97 

(MercuriccrTBt.)....  peroa.  87 

(Mercuric,  solntlon) . .  per  oa.  17 

Oxide,  yellow peroa.  16 

black       peroa.  la 

(Hahnemann's  soluble  mereunr) 

Ozlde,red perlb.  189 

OxyiTanide peroa.  96 

Protiodide , peroa.  80 

SaUcylatei peroa.  87 

Bnbsulphate .....peroa.  16 

Succinate...., peroa.  48 

Sucdnimlde       peroa.  104 

Sulphuret  (Bthiop*8  Mineral) 

(Black  Sulphide  Mercury  ).per  lb.  70 

with  chalk perlb.  64 

MsrairlaiOlBtaMBt.H P^*!^  ^ 

IZ perlb.  68 

Mtftacarbei  (photo  developer)  .per  oa.  46 

Methylene  Blaa,MediGhiiar... per  oc  84 

MetoL peroa.  66 

perlb.  7  00 

MHIc.  Sugar,  oryst perlb.  60 

powd perlb.  80 

in 60-lb.  lots. perlb.  86 

Morphia  Aoetate,  P.-W.-B.  Oo., 

M's, peroa.  5  00 

Diaoe^l,inire  ..« peroa.  6  46 

Hydroohk>ride peroa.  6  80 

Ethyl  hydrochloride peroa.  7  90 

Muriate,  N.T.Q.,U's.... peroa.  4  80 

P.-W.-&  Oo.,^'8. .  .per  oa.  4  80 

Sulphate, N.T.Q.,U'8.. peroa.  4  80 

l-16^.peroa.  6  16 

1-88^8. per  o&  5  60 

oas... per o&  4  66 

P.-W.-B.  Oa,  ^'8. .  .per  08.  4  80 

oas   peroa.  4  66 

MaIlinckiodt,^*8... peroa.  4  80 

oas. .peroa.  4  66 

MsM,  Iceland perlb.  18 

Irish,  bleadhed perlb.  16 

Mask.Ohlnese peroa.  86 

Tonquin,  grain  extra .per  dr.  4  00 

Mnstard,  yellow,  Eng..  powd .  ;per  lb.  80 

Naphthailn,  balls,  inhbL  tots    perlb.  8U 

in  flakes  in  bbL  lots. perlb.  gj 

nure  ..*.*. ....peroa.  86 

sticks,  hi  bbL  tots perlb.  Z^ 

Itaptatliol,  deta. peroa.  10 

Benaoate peroa.  14 

NidMl.  Acetate. peroa.  84 

Bromide • peroa.  16 

Oarbonate .....perlb.  100 

CShloride .....peroa.  18 

MetaUic perlb.  110 

Nitrate peroa.  17 

Oxalate peroa.  88 

Oxide,  bOc,  c.  p peroa.  84 

Sulphate peroa.  19 

perlb.  86 

and  Ammonhim  sulphate. .  .per  lb.  81 

Nevasperin peroc  76 

Tablets per  86.  40 

perlOO.  90 

perlb.  96 

powd. perlb.  40 

Nnx  Vomica,  powd perlb.  18 

raspea. .....perlb.  16 

Oaknm,  surgeon's perlb.  18 

OIIMeal.inlOOJb.ssoks...perl001bs.  175 

on  Almonds,  bitter peroa.  60 

sweeLtrue perlb.  100 

Amber,cn]de perlb.  96 

reot perlb.  46 

Animal,  Dippel'B perlbw  80 

Anise perlb.  8  96 

Bay perlb.  4  60 

Bergamot perlb.  7  00 

BIrSi,  Sweet perlb.  9  00 

Ctede. perlb.  40 

Oajuput,  Bedistllled.  U.S.P.per  lb.  1  96 


00  (OMTtf),  Camphor ,per  lb.  fO  86 

Oapsioum peroa.  60 

OsrawaySeed perm.  8  00 

OasBla perlb.  178 

Osstor. pergaL  181 

XZX  hi  6-gaLoaaahiol.  .pergaL  100 

Machine pergaL  96 

Oedar,pure perlb.  80 

Ohaulmoogra. perlb.  9  76 

GherrylAureL perlb.  96 

Cinnamon  Bark, Oeyton.... peroa.  76 

atronella. perlb.  76 

Ctores perlb.  160 

Coooanut perlb.  80 

Ood-Uver,  Norwegian percaL  160 

perbbL  80  00 

Copaiba,  pure perlb.  8  00 

Coriapder peroa.  76 

Cottonseed pergaL  100 

Croton. perlb  176 

Cubeb perUn  4  00 

Brgot peroc  10 

Br^ieron. perlb.  8  60 

Bncidyptns .....perlb.  86 

Jitenel perlb.  8  00 

FuseLcom*! pergaL  4  00 

rectified. perlb.  76 

Goose pertt.  60 

Hemlook.pure perlb.  90 

Ju^p^^erries perlb.  186 

Wbod perlb.  60 

Lard,extra. pergaL  90 

taibbis pergaL  76 

No.l pergaL  74 

hibbls pergaL  60 

No.8 pergaL  W 

in  bbls .....pergaL  67 

Layender  Flowers. ...perlb.  4  00 

(3arden perlb  160 

Spike perlb.  8  00 

Leinon < perlb.  4(0 

LemongrasB perlb  8  00 

Linseed^  boiled pergaL  50 

hibbls pergaL  49 

Baw pergaL  58 

inbbls pergaL  48 

Male  Fern,  ethereal peroa.  86 

Mustard,  Artificial peroa.  84 

Essential peroa.  44 

Neatsfoot pergal.  110 

Neroll,  Bigarade, best peroa.  4  00 

Nutmeg per«.  14 

Orange, Bitter perlb.  4  76 

Sweet perlb.  4  86 

Salad,  finest.. pergaL  886to860 

Origanum,  imitation perlb.  46 

pure perlbw  1  60 

Pnhn perlb.  18 

PeaohKemels. P^!^  ^S 

Pennyroyal, American perlb.  8  95 

Peppermint,  Wayne  County.per  lb.  4  76 

Western perlb.  4> 

Petrolina,  Water  White perlb.  80 

pergaL  1  00 

Phnento perlb.  8  90 

pInusPumllio peroa.  84 

Phiu8Sylye8Ms,0erman...perlb.  80 

Poppy perlb.  67 

BhodIum,true .peroa.  66 

Boae  Oeranlum peroa.  100 

fflBBBiiinr peroa.  16  00 

Bosemary  Flowers perlb.  196 

Rue peroa.  00 

Sandalwood, English perlb.  7  60 

Oerman. perlb.  9  86 

fras^Natural perlbw  86 

Synthetic.  U.S.  P.... per  to.  PO 

Sayin perlb.  9  00 

Sesame P^QiL  IK 

Skunk perlb.  60 

Spearmint perlb.  6  60 

Sperm pergaL  1  10 

TiMsy perlb.  4  00 

Tanner's pergaL  60 

TSr,U.&P DergaL  60 

niyme,red. perlb.  100 

white perlb.  176 

Whato pergaL  80 

Wine,  heavy perlb.  6  00 

light .^......^........ per  lb.  8  76 

Wintergreen,  from  Sweet  Birch, 

perlb.  900 

fhxn Wintergreen perlb.  4  76 

qmthetto perlb.  50 

Wormseed.  Baltimore perlb.  4  00 

Wormwood, No.  1 perlb.  6  60 

No.9 perlb.  4  60 

ige  Apples perlb.  18 

PeeLOuraoao  discs perlb  16 

ground. perlb.  16 

ribbon perlb.  98 

StoOy perlb.  14 

IM,  Stony,  groimd perlb.  16 

peroa  66 

^pure peroa.  ind.  60 

Papain,  hi  1-oa.  vials peroa.  60 
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.pero&lBoLliW 
.per  lb.  18tol4 

^ perlb.      75 

Pirto  OriMi  (aee  Qraen). 

perf&L  96 

..perlh.  18 

powd. perlb.  90 

•^^  95 

89 
88 
18 
76 
SO 


per  lb. 

Jm  MnrlAto.  in  6,  iSl  udlS- 

ir.Tiala. ....p«rgr. 

lll&mte,  in  6, 10,  Mul  15«r.  iS3i, 

ia«rm..Tl£! 

In  M-oB.  And  1-OB.  Tlnli . .  .per  OB. 


--. .perib. 

2SfS:a:::::::::::::::::::5;S: 

Meronrj,  U.  B.  P. per  lb.    1 

■tir  ii  Pnrii,  danttO. pSrbbL   9 

ttaaaOhlor !peron.  98 

nnd  FKytMi.Qlilor.,  in  16^.  Tinli, 


..per  lb. 

..per  OS. 

^per  vfktt, 

Usi^i p*^- 

Oitttoimit per  i^g. 

pepjK 

.per  lb. 

BlovboiiAte. per  lb. 

Btaliroinnte.  •  t ...per  lb. 

BItartnte.  In  60-lb.  lok . .  per  lb. 

Bromide,  Granular. per  lb. 

^  P.-W.-B.  Co.,  Chyrt  ..per  lb. 
Obrbonato  ••••••..••••••..  per  lb. 

ailonito.eait perlbi 

•»?.. per  lb. 

^^.Jpowd. per  lb. 

Oteato per  lb. 

0!raalde.e.p per  lb. 

foaed per  lb. 

CHyoerinophoaphate peroa. 

aE2J^???!^.:::::^ 

,,P.-W.-kdo per  lb. 

intnito,omt per  lb. 

mkega per  lb. 

powd. per  lb. 

tolatarNMral. [..Stni 

mate,  orjst.perIb.teoL 

.red. per  lb. 

> per  lb. 

•  •....peroa. 
=-s,i--  -.perlbTlnol. 

aS!2?: ^^ 


, ^..j..,.  per  lb. 

60lbs....T7. par  lb. 

inl04b.tlnB. perlb. 

.---iM,piirellqiiid peroa. 

Mnriate peroa. 

IgraLpb^'  dBvaioJMry. '.'.'.'.!  ipOT  oa! 

JI"!!'!***5Ulpb peroc 

QMBOMf  Bisiiipliata per  cm. 

gyoertn^hoaphata peroa. 

Hydrobromate peroa. 

Pboapliate. 


biilk,100Kis.loCB;p.os. 


..osTiala. 


N.T.Q... 

P.-W.-S.00 OB  bota. 

te5-oa.tlnB. peroa. 

a&& oa.bote. 

teoa.oaaaL 
QfllnteaSnlphata,  Ja^ 

100^)B.oans. peroa. 


Valerianata,  te  1-oa.  vials-per  oa. 

*f<lpHata. perlb. 

— .S parbbL980lba.|^DaL 

O.. parbbL980Iba.St)ai 

we per  bbL  990  Iba.  groafc 

It  1  aoi  jBl..  I.  •!  ••.•*••  ..per  cm, 
perlb. 


•A.YB  CEavn-KsfB) 


9 

f» 
96 
80 
8 
10 
80 
00 
95 
00 

60 
8 

88 
175 
i  75 
55 
40 
80 
15 
17 
96 
51 
68 
14 
45 
96 
18 
98 
16 
66 
40 
98 
90 
86 
190 
190 
19 

96 
98 
60 
85 
15 
91 
18 
68 
98 
80 
81 
84 
55 
150 
I  60 
96 
80 
88 
I  14 
61 
67 
60 
68 
86 
€0 
96 
84 
86 
84 
86 
81 
86 
84 

94 
40 
64 
00 
60 
80 
00 
15 
10 
80 
15 
45 
96 
18 
86 
80 
50 


.  (aMa*d),Bal]adOBna per  lb.  $0  96 

Berberla  AqaUol perlbw  60 

"                            ....perlb,  90 

....perlbw  90 

Flag perlb.  85 

Boidook perlb.  80 

OUanuMLWbite,  peeled.... per  lb.  45 

ixmd. perlb.  80 

OMudaBnaka  ............ ..per  lb.  85 

Oohoah,Blaok perlb.  19 

Bhie perlb.  18 

gntehirnim ............perlbi  80 

Bbo .per  Ibw  90 

powd......... perlbi  96 

....perlb.  98 

,.    _ ....perlb.  80 

Onlirsri .......perlb.  96 

....perUn  60 

....perlb.  17 

....perlb.  Mf 

....perlb.  90 

powd. perlb.  96 

"•                        ....perlbi  15 

....perlb.  90 

....perlbi  40 

.....perlb.  19 

ground perlbi  14 

wdL perlb.  17 

•.Afrioan. perlb.  19 

ground.... perlb.  15 

SOIba perlb.  14 

.....perlb.  96 

.....perlb.  00 

.....perlb.  8  60 

....perlb.  6  60 

....perlb  5  60 

J. ...perlb.  96 

Jte,powd perlb.  90 

Hemp,Blaok perlb.  60 

Turnip. perlb.  96 

TOwd. perlb.  95 

OHTtagenn perlb.  9  75 

powd...... perlb.  9  75 

Blo.VT perlb.  9  75 

powd...... perlb.  9  75 

^^^  wd perlb.  50 

Lady%-«ilpper..... perlb.  60 

lioorloe,  fiMBian,  bdlB. perlb.  18 

out,  peeled.... per  lb.  86 

powd. perlb.  98 

Bpanlrivpowd. perlb.  18-14 

Lcmige,  aeieet .....perlb.  96 

MaMtam perlb.  96 

powd perlb.  80 

Mandralrw perlbi  90 

powd perlb.  98 

Iii804b.loti perlb.  19 

lUrdunnllow,  out perlb.  60 

powd. perlb.  66 

Knik. ....perlb.  80 

OrIl  Angers,  aeleot perlb.  100 

florentine perlb.  80 

powd. .........*••... per  lb.  86 

Verona perlb.  95 

Dowd perlb.  80 

.....perlb.  80 

powd ....perlb.  86 

--—                          ....per  lb.  46 

perlb.  90 

LQf,  Wbite perlb.  96 

Yellow perlb.  96 

Bbataay  • perUi.  98 

Bbnbarb,  laat  India. perlb.  75 

fingera,  aeleot.per  Ibi  9  00 

powd,  beat.... per  lb.  100 

Ban»paril]A,  Hond. perlb.  00 

— —                   perlb.  86 

perlb.  100 

OabbMS.powd perlb.  86 

Oanada perlb.  86 

Vlrglnln. perlb.  80 

'                 perlbi  85 

perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  95 

perlb.  90 

liioirbot.  80 

perlb.  86 

nttlooni,Mae. perlb.  100 

True  perlb.  7* 

Valerian,  Engllah.. perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  K 

German perlb.  80 

powd. perlb.  86 

WDdlndlgo perlb.  96 

powd....... perlb.  80 

Yellow  DooT. perlb.  17 

Eedoary perlb.  90 

ground..... perlb.  9R 

Mdtamlodide peroa.  175 

and  ammon   bromide,  K-oa.  vials 

peroa.  9  76 

t,  1-oa.  bottles. peroa.  TO 

TabletB,90%. per  box.  86 

peroa.  17 

perlb.  160 

peroa.  1  95 

TMdeti,  90'B. perboK.  45 

...^perUK  96 


ialGrabOrchari per  lb.  80  M 

torn perlb.  8 

tebbLloti perlb.  IV 

inber perlbi  4 

tebbLloti perlbi  1)4 

Bhalle perlbi  86 

boxeaSOIba perlb.  91 

la perlb.  8 

tebbLloto perlOOIbs.  H 

I perlb.  480 

laHpyrlBa peroa.  H 

llaleAlniB peroa.  115 

peroa.  1  80 

peroa.  11 

perlbw  80 

...... ...peroa.  180 

-- ........peroa.  986 

Wniaiiailni    jte5«r.  tabea..pergr.  16 

^  Hydrobrom.|j  te  15-gr.  tabes,  per  ar.  16 

Angelipa .'.*.' .*.\*.V.*.V.'.*.'.'per  lb.  80 

An»e,G«nnan perlb.  18 

nSSan perlb.  15 

powd. perlb.  88 

8tar per  Ik  16 

itto perlb.  16 

,  mixed,  1-lb.  oartons.per  doa.  84 

t perlb.  lb 

,Bkaj parlb.  0 

inbaglote perlbw  7M 

Smyrna partb.  0 

_   tebagloti perlb.  TU 

Caraway parlb.  II 

~ parlb.  16 

parlb.  80 

.Aleppo perlb.  800 

ar. ....psrib  8  10 

Mannlove perlbi  8  80 

powcL parlb.  8  00 

OsdroB perlb.  100 

Cteta^Tv P»fr  5 

' perlb.  40 

perm.  46 

perlb.  80 

Oonium.  •••...••.*........  ..per  lb.  88 

Coriander,  BngiUh. perlb.  15 

lan....... parlb.  II 

powd. parlb.  18 

.v.. perlb.  81 

Dm parlb.  80 

perlb.  96 

parlb.  97 

,,,,, parlb.  6 

9064bibbl...... parlb.  4 

id perlb.  6 

.ground,  banrela.. par  lb.  4 

siaa perlb.  80 

Foanugrsek,  powd. perlb.  7 

tekflglotB...perlb.  6 

parlb.  80 

parlb.  6 

tobagloti perft.  m 

perlb.  80 

perlbi  81 

powd. perlb.  10 

Jei|uiritiy,  powd. perlbi  80 

Job^Tsan perlb.  80 

Larkspur. perlb.  80 

LobeUa perlb.  80 

powd. perlk  80 

Lorage parlb.  15 

Millet^  Amerioan. perlb.  5 

Mustard.  Blaok,Trio8ta..... perlbi  8 

Wbite perlb.  10 

PiUBtay perlb.  68 

FopDT.BIiis perlb.  15 

^Whlte perlb.  96 

Pumpkin. perlb.  16 

Quteoe,  German pefrlbi  116 

BnsilaB ,... perlb.  1  18 

Bape,  niglish. perlb.  18 

Gennan perlb.  8 

perlb.  M 

perlb.  48 

> ....perlbi  K 

...perlb.  40 

perlb.  U 

perlbi  87 

Btropbantliua,  brown.  • uerlb  88 

green perlb.  1  w 

Sunflower. perlb.  8 

Water-fennel perlb.  16 

powd ....perlb.  K 

Watermelon perlbw  88 

Wonn,Amerioan .....perlbi  17 

powd. perUn  80 

parlb.  60 

powd.... perlb.  66 

Islwe. perlb.  i& 

te6U4b.toti parlb.  91 

MNer  ratrato,  ooneaOnaar  eaustio) 

peroa.  86 

peroa.  64 

peroa.  87 

4.. peroa.  77 

Oxide. peroa.  114 

.perlb.  64 

perlb.  54 

perlb.  54 
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OMMta,  mottled,  ooml. .  .per  lb.  to  11 

pore perlb.  M 

wfrite.  OontTe perber.  06 

In  4Mbb  booEM.per  box.   6  96 

powd. perlb.  ft 

rloBB ...perlb.  iO 

bi  2  end  6^  Jen. 

perlb.  n-M 

perlb.  16 

WlMleHia perlb.  10 

Ash perlb^  i 

beciofaooibe perlb.  1% 

^^^letelUo,  iBlHM.  c-e.  ^and 

peroB.  66 

perlb.  16 

peribb  86 

perlb.  90 

peroc  19 

Be— oete,  grea,  or  pawd..per  lb.  44 
BttMmte,  eeloiiied  (eee  Bona). 

~'  "Muioee perlb.  10 

Id  kegs.... per  lb. 

Natrona... per  lb. 

In  kecB..per  Ib^ 

o.  p perlb.  14 

perlb.  90 

Ite. perlb.  17 

perlb.  19 

perlb.  06 

OModylate peroa.  44 

di1ed,o.p perlbi  96 

imi  Iflsn  perlb^  19 

]Ioiiobjdrafeed,U.&P.perlb.  11 

Clilorate,erjataadgran.perIb.  96 

Clioleatie • peroa.  90 

CMnnamate peroa.  89 

CSItrate,  orjet  and  gran .  .per  lb.  68 

Floorkle.., perlb.  96 

CQjroerinopboa,  78X peroa.  90 

C^oholaterrTr. peroa.  74 

HydrateCoamtle  ■oda)bj  ale.  o.p., 

per  lb.  inoL  60 

ftaaed,piire....perlb.  InoL  90 

Hypophoi^lte perlb.  86 

** — aolpUte perlb.  6 

InSirloCa perlb.  M 

e.p perlb.  16 

.perlb.   4  86 

peroa.  83 

intnite.0arillad perlb.  17 

oomf  In  160^  bagi.. perlb.  4 

^■--"-  peroa.  18 

peroa.  18 

.perlb.  78 

peroa.  19 

.perlb.  80 

.^eaoh.  96 

Phoaphat^  orjet perlb.  9 

diledi  powd •••perib*  99 

gran perlb.  19 

BirikTlAt^  tralk perlb.  48 

cp perlb.  60 

OaWtaitergreen.perlb.   9  80 

peroa.  96 

pergaL  g 

In  bbL  loll,  per  lb.  IM 

drledtpnre. perlb.  19 

piire«gFan perlb.  InoL  19 

Bolplilde.Vrr. !7r...perlb.  97 

~  '  'ii6i^aBlijd.pbolo...perlb.  98 

oryat perlb.  10 

U.&P perlb.  16 

dried,  powd. ...perlb.  16 

*.*.\*pe!r'ib.  InoL  4i 

. —. perlb.    190 

Valerate. ••■..peroa.  87 

and  Ammoniom  pAioapbateT 

perlb  60 

....< peroa.  «» 

.perlb.  40 

Foebl,  for  Hrpod.  lajeot., 

bona.  4x1  Go.  label eaob.   8  00 

4xlCto.tabee.ea.   8  00 

perlb.  64 

perlb.  60 

Btb.  Nit  U.  &  P. per  lb.  «l 

Bpta.  Btber. Oonoip perlb.  80 

LavendvObmp.. perlb.  61 

rcb.powd. .perlb.  6 

lodkCr. perlb.  87 

peroa.  16 

.peroa.  18 

perlb.  66 

.perlbw  H 

jpvem.  89 

.peroa.  16 

Nitrate. perlb.  18 

Peroodda. pwlb.    9  76 


I  (OmTd),  SalkHrlataper  oa.  10  19 
kin,  6^.  vlalaniol..pergr.  90 

powder,  X^ peroa.  190 

mtnU^ifn peroa.  166 

StypClcln.  in  16^.  TlaSi perriaL  90 

^wUriSrkSk  (Se Milk Sogar). 

Sntohenaj  (96  »,  g  jg) peroa.  166 

Mlpheo  etby                  pSriJ  6  96 

Sttlphoa-aMtbaae peroa.  96 

perlb.  9  60 

SidplNir.Flor perlb.  8W 

inbarreltoti. perlb,  «K 

Iodide peroa.  44 

iffi.!-!*:::::::::;::::::5;lfc  % 

in  barrel  tote perlb.  9  4-lu 

wadied perlb.  10 

Syrvp  Book  Oandj pergaL  66 

barrel pergaL  66 

UbarreL pernO.  68 

.U.  aP perlb.  19 

purifled,  U.  &  P perlb^  98 

jrindB. perlb.  90 

pulp perlb.  40 

Taaaalbui. ............ ..•••.•..per  oa.  80 

Tia)leta»6gn.,100inbot..p.bot  100 

Veterinary. peroa.  66 

peroa.  80 

peroa.  98 

•  ••••••••.perlb.  8 

Tar.Barbadoea pwgaL  76 

Blrob perlb.  96 

Pine per  doa.  ptaiti.  78 

TmtarBm&Oc perlb.  49 

powd perlb.  49 

Terebene perlb.  80 

peroa.  16 

TerplB  Hydrate ..peroa.  8 

perlb.  60 

TerplneL peroa.ineL  47 

TerraAiba perlb.  6 

~"  tSniphate ...peroa.  9  86 

H^B peroa.  66 

.vrtStaM,  Alkaloid peroa.  68 

and  Sodramflallqybite.... peroa.  86 

'*  "    '^    tmewflt peroa.  196 

AS peroa.  1  40 

••••• peroc  160 

laUoylate.^. peroa.  1  10 

peroa.  7i 

lnl4b.tina perlb.  178 

peroa.  80 

,,,.,,,, .peroa.  1  00 

~Tabtota,6gr.Vi66tebot...perbot  196 

_„leelDaariae peroa.  44 

ThyawL perlb  9  40 

per  0^  99 

Iodide peroa.  48 

ThyradeaKaoU peroa.  1  8u 

Tableti,9gr..l00inbot..perbot.  06 

Thyroidifl.  1-oa.  Tiala peroa.  196 

Tin.  Metallio, feathered perlb.  86 

pore,  granulated perlb.  166 

powdered perlb.  100 

itioka perlb.  1  On 

Muriate,  oryat perlb.  46 

o.p perlb.  76 

eoIatkMi.....perlb.  98 

Oxide,  wblte perlb.  flO 

perlb.  8> 

LSoLGuttaPerobaperoa.  M 

Trta^yiaBriiie.lOHeol peroa.  « 

Hydroolilor.,Mroa peroa.  8  00 

Trleiiai(96oaB.,$1.%) peroa.  160 

TrIexaMthy  lane  (Paraf orm). . .  pw  oa.  90 

Tripheaia peroa.  60 

TrlpeU,bu]k. perlb.  6 

MountEagle perdoa.  60 

Tropaoooiriae  B[ydroQhlor.,  6-gr.  and 

leottaM V^WbL  00 

C9ilan,  oa.  Jara  Inel peroa.  46 

Venloa,  true perlb.  46 

WUteCgumtiuie)........perIb.  10 

CrMe,  H^m.  only. 

peroa.  00 

,  Aoetata,  1-oa.  Tiala.  .per  oa.  07 

OhlcKrida.  in  1-oa.  Tiala.... peroa.  47 

Nitrate,  In  1-oa.  Tiala peroa.  90 

Oxide. p«<roa.  84 

Solpbate.  in  1-oa.  Tiala... per  OB.  47 

Urea,  pore  GiTit peroa.  91 

UrShane...... peroa.  64 

Urecedla,  6-oa.  pkga .\eaflb.  198 

Urlteae .\T?. peroa.  86 

UreplMrta ..•••• peroa.  1  60 

UrotroplB peroa.  60 

iSbleCi.  7H  gm  eaob.  90  in  boK, 

perbos.  66 


in  1-oa.  Tiala peroa. 

Varatrin,  pure,  in>4-oa.  Tiala.  •per  oa. 

Sulpbate,  in  $j-oa.  Tiala..  per  oa. 

Ver«|rte.^powd. perlb. 

Tbtdry perlb. 

DiadDed  oryat nerlb. 

Veraoai  (l>i0thybBalonylnrea>fer6k, 

Waler,  Bitter  AbnoBd,  dMM...per  ft! 

Cherry  I^rarel perlb. 

Ohlortaie perlb. 

Diatilled pergaL 

Elder  Flower perlb. 

Ljoetol-Bayer,  Gout,  qtB..per  doa. 
Orange  nowar,  tripia perlb. 

Ohiria\lngaLbolB P^rgjO. 

Wax,Bayl»rry.^.j^ pwto. 

Beea,  yeUow,  riflned perlb. 

inoai perlb. 

W.  H.  a  brand: 
l.ft9lba..perlb. 
UAWbm.vmV^ 
taoai.....perIb. 

white perlb. 

&B perlb. 

Oamanba .•••....••••.perlb. 

nutt  Dan,  Bad per  lb. 

Japan. perlb. 

Mtaieral  OereabLjellow P^9^ 

_ittaPrBdpMale.....'.'!I!.'.'.'!perlb. 

powd P^!^ 

WUSiag.  GOder'a perlb. 

Bpanlah. .par  lb. 

™^^'&.*»«!??^  *"  *&:- 
jpkg%,9doa.in  box.. .per box. 

Weed.  fituS  ground perlb. 

Oamwood perlb. 

ruaticoat P^!^ 

ground. pvfti 

Oudao,  reaped. per  ft. 

Hypemto per  ft. 

Logwood,  ohlp per  ft. 

ground.  per  ft. 

Nlo per  ft. 

per  ft. 

per  ft. 

per  ft. 

••.. perlb. 

.out perlb. 

Bed  Saondera,  fff'oand.  ..^  .per  ft. 
NaphthapyrayUo  Spirit)  per  ft. 

YeuSda.  yiA'i'ml'iiiiiy/.imrjm. 

IMdetiCWln&be) per  bite. 

Ztec,  Aoetata,  1-lb.  oartona.. . .  .per  ft. 

Benaoata,  1-oa.  Tiala per  oa. 

Borate.  •••••••••••••..*....  .per  oa. 

Bromide,  1-oa.  Tiala peroa. 

Carbolate,  1-oa.  Tiala  .......per  oa^ 

Oaib.,preolp.,  pure,  14b.  oart, 

perlb. 

COikrida,  tbaed perlb. 

1-oa.  Tiala....  peroa. 

a.  p.,  granulated perlb. 

1-Qa.Tiala peroa. 

aoLooml per  ft. 

medidnal per  ft. 

1-oa.  Tiala peroa. 

1-oa.  Tiala... peroa. 
B.  1-oa.  Tiala  .per  oa. 

.  1-OB.  Tiak peroa. 

Lactate,  1-oa.  Tiala P^^ 

Metallio,o.pMinatiok8 per  ft. 

Nltra£^ure!!!!!'!!!'.''.*.!'.perlb. 

Olcate. perlb. 

peroa. 
Oxide,  U.  8.  P.,  I-ft.  oartona.p.  ft. 

o.p..llb.oartona. per  ft. 

Bni^  Hubbuok'B perlb. 

Permanganate,  1-oa.  Tiala.  .per  oa. 

-^ •"  perlb. 

peroa. 

.pvft 

1-oa.oartoaa per  ft 

Pboaphlde,  1-oa.  Tiala. peroa. 

BalkTlata,  white,  1-oa.  Tt1a.per  oa. 

Btearate perlb. 

peroa. 

Bubgallate peroa. 

Sulphate,  oryat,  1-ft.  oartona,  _ 
perlb. 

o.p.  (eryat) perlb. 

Sulphide,  l-oa.  Tiala peroa. 

Sulphite,  l-oa.  Tiala: V»^ 

Sulphooarbolate per  ft 

l-oa.  oartona peroa. 

Tannafee,  l-oa.  Tiala peroa. 

Valariaaala.  l-oa.  Tiala peroa. 


•0  00 
990 
990 

96 


90 

90 

90 

li 

40 
600 

06 
696 

96 
900 

•0 

a 

•0 

49 

46 
60 

6i 

96 

06  to  78 

4 

90 

90 

96 

1  19 

194 

9 

n 

6 
8 
4 
6 
8 


• 
6 
10 

u 

90 
6 
8 
8 

90 
40 
10  00 
110 
00 
94 
94 
17 
94 

97 

90 
10 
40 
10 
19 
19 

n 

M 
90 
46 

91 
00 
90 
78 

190 
18 
96 
90 
46 
ft8 

900 
84 
81 
10 
98 
18 
80 
10 
18 

16 
16 
16 
19 
8S 
6 
94 
96 
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HANUFACTUIBD 
BY 

R.    W.    McCready 
Cork  Companyy 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


HIGGINS' 


Drawtsrlnks 
Eternal  WritiBclBli 
EncroMisff  Ink 
Taurine  MncUace 
Photo  Monnter  Fute 
Drawing  Board  FMte 
Liquid  Paate 
Office  Paste 
Ycc«tebleGlack«le. 


Are  tki  FliiMt  aid  Bist  likt  aid 

Emancipate  yourself  from  oonroeiTa  and  ill- 
ftmeiliog  inks  and  adberives  and  adopt  the 
Higsine' Inks  and  AdlMsiTca.  Thej  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  tbey  are  so  sweet,  dean,  well 
put  up.  and  withal  so  efficient.  Tbej  form  an 
attractlTe  and  profitable  line  for  Drnic  Stores. 

I  Price*  disoounts  and  printed  matter  fumisbed. 
CHAS.  H.  HIGGINS  &  CO..  Mirm. 
BrasckMt  ChloMO.  LDsdoiu 
271  NlAth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y: 


DRUG 


11- 1-8 


The  adTantaces  we  oialm  for 
this  mill  over  all  others  are: 

1st.  It  will  grind  more  materisl 
with  less  power  than  any  other 


MEAD  S  CO., 


9d.  It  will  grind  more  uniformly. 

8d.  It  is  simpler  in  constmotion 
and  less  liable  to  get  out  oi  repair, 
and  by  unscrewing  one  bolt,  the 
whole  Interior  csn  be  gotten  aL 

4th.  TheTariety  of  substances  it 
wiU  grind. 

We  will  grind  samples  of  any 
material  sent  (fkeight  prepaid), 
and  will  return  with  statement  of 
the  time  consumed  in  grinding. 
Our  mills  are  used  by  the  leadl^ 
drug,  glue,  gelatine  and  sugar 
manuf^KJturers.  Send  for  illt»> 
trated  catalogue,  mentkming  the 
BttUeUn, 

20th  St.  a  H.  C.  ■•  ■..  Sta- 
Horn  B.  DETBOIT.  WCH. 


IMTKIITIIILSFOII 
MND  IN  POWER. 

A  machine  for  g^nnding 

r  ointments     of     various 
kinds  into  a  smooth  paste 
or  mass.    Made  in  three 
sizes,  one,  two  and  four 
quarts. 
A  valuable  machine  to 
^  have  around  the  retail 
W  drug  store. 

Write  for  prices. 

The  J.  H.  DAY  CO.,    Clnclnnatlt  O. 
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If  80  take  the  course  offered  by  THE  PRACTICAL  DRUO- 
GlbT  INSTITUTE.  We  teach  you  at  home  and  you  do  not 
have  to  stop  work.  The  cost  is  small,  the  course  is  thorouffh 
and  complete  and  will  prepare  you  for  State  Board  Ruamina- 
tions.    Write  for  sample  lessons,  terms,  etc.  to 

TBE  PRACTICAL  DRUGGIST  INSTITUTE 

106  Fulton  Street.  NEW  YOIK. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Bulletin  of  PHAaicACY. 

(«»  ^.yitized  by 


Google 


The  Physicians'  Perfect  Gall  List 

and  Record 

is  a  veritable  boon  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine.    It  provides  a  simple,  efficient  method  of 
bookkeeping.    It  saves  time.    It  prevents  losses. 

^^Caplta^Presen^o^th^Doctor 

The  Call  List  is  an  admirable  gift  for  your  physician  friends — a  book  which  will 
be  consulted  many  times  every  day  and  which  will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  your 
store, 

PRICE  TO  THE  TRADE,  $1.50  EACH,  LESS  25  PER  CENT. 

Morocco  bound,  full  gilt  edges.    Name  of  the  physician,  "Compliments  of"  and  name  of 
the  druggist  (or  his  pharmacy)  embossed  in  gold  free  of  charge. 


Let  Us  Have  Your  Order  Now  I 


E.  G.  SWIFT.  Publisher. 

BOX  484.  .  .  .  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Evropean  Offices  19  and  20  Great  Pnlteney  Si.,  W*.  London. 


We  are  Prepared  to  Handle  Your  Requirements  for 

IIMSEOT     RONA/DER 


P-E-A-Co 

BRAND 

GUARANTEED  GENUINE  ALL  FLOWER  POWDER 


We  are  also  in  position  to  supply 

Hlow^er   and   Stem    Row^der 

in  accordance  with  Insecticide  Law. 


Write  US  now  for  prices  on  contract  over  1914, 

p.  E.  ANDERSON  ^  CO. 

Q9  JOHN  ST^  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  OB 

A  side  line  t 
known  and  den 
sweeper  in  the  f 

Sweeper-y«4 

it  combines  a  eoi 
— not  merely  a  I 

Nationally  a 

Sweeper-Va4 

quart  of  solid  di 

Beautiful  mi 

Requires  li1 
machine  packed 

No  Electrici 

sweeper  motion 

No  genuine 
stencilled  in  go 
Sweeper- Vacs, 
Basic  patent  No 

Don't  confuse 
merous  frauds  a 
Let  us  show  yoc 
your  most  profi 

you  will  mail  the  posc-cara  oeiow  lor  luii  par- 
ticulars. 


POST    CARD 


AFFIX 

ONE  CENT 

STAMP 

HERE 


AAIL 

mis 

H)ST 
ARD 
NOW 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  us  full  particulars 
about  your  Sweeper- Vao  proposition 
for  drufi^gists. 

Stamp  In   or  write 

yovr  address  here 


PNEUVAC  COMPANY 

Blake  Building, 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 


MAIL 
THIS 
POST 
CARD 
NOW 
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